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CHAP. IX. 


CHARLES 1. 

State of the Nation, — Parliament petitioned to provide fof 
the Safety of the Nation,~The Crisis , — Cotes and 
Resolutions of the Commons, — Reply of the King . — 
Remarks. — The Scots offer their mediation between the 
King and his parliament, — Seditious Pamphlets. — The 
King^s high language, — He is denied Entrance into 
Hull — His proceedings in the North , — 'The sum of the 
Parliaments desire.< for the Security of the Nation,^ 
The King's preparations for fVar, — Preparations of 
Parliament for IVar . — The King applies to the Papists, 
— Correspondence of Parliament with the Scots, — Bill 
for abolishing Episcopacy, — Remarks , — The ICar opens. 
— The King sets up his Standard at Nottingham. 

4 LL tilings now tended to a rupture between the King 
and parliament the ^^i^ature being divided and 
the constitution broken. royal family was at 

Hampton -Court, the officers arKHWiers who were quar- 
tered about Kingston, to the number of two hundred, 
rade sucli disturbances that the militia of the county was 
aibcd to disperse them. After a few days die King 
emoved to W indsor, where a cabinet council was hchl iu 
j)rcsencc of the Queen, in which, besides the resolution 
of passing no more hills, already mentioned, it was further 
agreed, iliat her majesty being to accompany the princess 
her daughter to Holland, in order lu her marriage with 
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the Prince of OraR^, should take with her the crown 
jewels, and pledge' t life in' for ready money ; with which 
she should piircliase arms and ammunition, ^cc. far the 
King’s service. She was also to treat with tlie Kings of 
France and Spain, lor four thousand soldiers, by the 
mediation of the Pope’s nuncio. 

It was further resolved, that his majostx should come to 
no agreement with the parliament, till he understood the 
success of her negociations, but- should endeavour to get 
possession of the important fortresses of Portsmouth and 
Hull, where the arms and artillery of the late army in the 
north were deposited. Eachurd says it was resolved, that 
the Queen should remove to Portsmouth, and the King to 
Hull; that being possessed of those places of strength, 
where his friends might resort to him with safety, he 
should sit still till the hot spirits at Westminster eould 
be brought to reason ; but this important secret being 
discovered, the parliament entered upon more cfTectiuil 
measures for their safety ; they sent to Colonel Coring, 
governor of Portsmouth, not to receive any forces into 
the town but by authority of the King, signified by boili 
houses of parliament. Sir J. Hotliam was sent to secure 
the magazine at Hull; and a guard was placed about the 
Tow'er of London, to prevent the carrying out any firdinatiro 
or ammunition without consent of parliament. Clarendon, 
and after him, Eachard, censure the two houses for exer- 
cising these first acts of sovereignty. How far they were* 
necessary for their own and the public safety after what 
had passed, and the resolutioiis of the councils at Windsor, 
1 feavc with the 

The commandf|HBh^%iKtJa b^tl.becn usually in the 
crown; though tlieiaw had not" positfvely determined in 
whom that great power was lodged, as Whitlock under- 
took to prove before the commissioners at Uxbridge; the 
King claimed the sole disposal of it ; whereas tlie parlia- 
ment insisted that it was not in the King alone, but in tbc 
King and parliament jointly; and that when the kingdom 
is in imminent danger, if the royal . power is not exerted 
in its defence, the military force may be raised witlioiii 
it. But waving the question of right, the parliament 
‘.desired the command of the militia migla be put into such 
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hands as they could confide in only for two yc-'trs, till the 
present disorders were quieted; this the King refused 
unless the house would first give up the (|iiestion of righti 
and vest the sole command of the militia in the crown 
by form of law; wliich the parliament declined, and 
voted the advisers of that answer, enemies of the 
kingdom. 

Multitudes of petitions were presented to the houses, 
beseeching them to provide for the safety of the nation 
by disarming papists, by taking care of the protestants 
in Ireland, hy bringing evil counsellors to punishment, 
hy putting the kingdom into a posture of defence, and by 
committing the forts and castles of the kingdom to such 
persons as both houses could confide in ; but tlieir hands 
were tied, because the King, who has the sole execution 
of the laws, would act no longer in concert with his par- 
liament. The commons, encouraged by the spirit of the 
people, petitioned a second time for the militia, and 
framed an ordinance with a list of the names of such 
persons in whom they could confide. His majesty in 
order to amuse the house and gain lime, told them, that he 
could not divest himself of that just power that God and 
the laws of the kingdom had placed in him for the defence 
of his people, for any indefinite time. After this they 
presented a third petition to the King, in which they' 
protest, that if his inajesty persists in that denial, the 
dangers and distempers of the kingdom were such as 
would endure no longer delay ; and therefore if bii 
majesty will not satisfy their desires, they shall he enforced 
for the safety of tlie kingdom, to dispose of the militia by 
authority of both houses of parliament, and they resolve 
to do it accordingly ; beseeching his majesty at the same 
time to reside near his parliament. The King was so 
enflamed with this protestation, that he told them, he was 
amazed at their message, but should not alter his resolu- 
tion in any point. And instead of residing near his 
parliament, he removed to New-Market, and by degrees 
to York. 

Upon this the commons voted that the kingdom be 
forthwith put into a pasture of defence by authority of 
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both Iioiises in such a way as is already agreed upon by 
both houses of parliament; and next day they published 
•ail ordinance for tliat purpose. March P, boih houses 
presented a declaration to the Kinp at New- Market, ex- 
pressing tile causes of their fears and jealousies, aiid tljcir 
earnest desires that his majesty would put freuk iv'ui those 
wicked and mischievous counsellors, tl;«i have caus^ul 
these ditforences between him and his parliament; that 
he would come to Whitehall, and continue his own and 
the Prince's residence near his parliament, wliich he may 
do with more honour and safety than in any other j);n( e. 
We beseech your majesty, say they, to considi r u» wliat 
state you are, and how easy the way is to ha|)|iiiirN‘^, 
greatness and honour, if you will join with your i>u: 1 la- 
ment ; this is all we expect, and for this we will retiun ^ an 
our lives and foriiincs, and do every thing we can to 
support your just sovereignty and power. Ibn it I'i ntit 
words alone that will secure us; that which wc desire 
some real effect in granting those things that the present 
iicces-sities of the kingdom rcquirir. They add lurtlicr, 
that his majesty’s removal to .so great a (li^tall(;c mu only 
obstructed the proceedings of parliament, but lof>ked 
like an alienation of ibe kingdiiiu friiin liims* U and 
family. 

His majesty's best friends ai!\i>«'(l Inm lo laUir this 
opportunity of returning to Lomloii ; :?nd it must he 
.solely imputed to his maiesiy\ tc.*. n re^ohiiions, s;»vs 
Clarendon, that he took not tliattonrse; dim. instead of 
this, he broke out into a passion and loldiliein, he bad 1» s 
fear^fnr the true protestant profession and the law^ as 
Wi ll as they : — “ What would you have, says his.inajestv ^ 
have I violated your laws, or denied to pass any bill for tbe 
ease of my subjects ? I do not ask you what you have done 
for me — God so deal with me and mine, as iny intentions 
are upriglit for maintaining the true protestant profession 
and the laws of the land,” — Being asked by the Earl of 
Pembroke, whether lie would not grant the militia for a 
little time ? bis uiajesty swore by God, no, not for an 
hour.'* Wheti lie was put in mind of his frequent violation 
of The laws, his majesty replied, that he had made ample 
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reparalion, and did not expect to be reproached with the^ 
actions of his ministers. 

As his majesty insisted upon the militia, he claimed 
also ah unalienable riglit to all the forts and garrisons of 
the kingdom, with an uncontroulable power to dispose of 
the arms and ammunition laid up in them, as his proper 
goods. This the parliament disputed, and maintained 
that they were his majesty’s onlj* in trust for the public, 
and that in diseharge^f this trust the parliament sitting 
are his conusellors ; for if the King had such a property 
in tlie forts and magazines as he claimed, he might then 
sell or transft.r tliem into an enemy’s hand as absolutely 
as a private person niay bis lands and goods; which is a 
strange maxim, and contrary to the act of 40th Edward 
HI. Many declarations passed between the King and his 
parliament on this argument, wliile each party were get- 
ting possession of all they could. The King was con- 
triving to make sure of the magazine of Hull, but the 
parliament were beforehand with him, and not only secu- 
red that important fortress, but got the command of the 
fleet, which submitted to the Earl of Warwick, whom the 
parliament appointed to be their admiral* 

The onimance of March 5, for disposing of the militia^ 
MV ]s(i{h li .n>es of parliament without the King, in cases 

0 cMn im* danger to the nation, of which danger the two 
houses were the pr^iper judges, with the subsequent 
resolutions of March lt>, where the grand crisis which 
iiivided the house into two parties. Mr. Hyde, afterwards 

1 ord Clarendon, Mr. Bridgeman, Mr. Palmer, and other 
eieineut lawyers and gentlemen, having given ^heir 
opinion against the ordinance, quitted their seats and 
retired to the King. On the other hand, Serjeant Maynard, 
the Lord -keeper Littleton, Messrs. Whitlock, Glyn, 
Seldcn, Lee, St. John, Griroston, and divers others of no 
less judgineiit in law, and of a superior interest in their 
country, accepted of commissions in the militia, and con- 
tinued in the service of the parliament. Many retired to 
their country seats, and were for standing neuter in this 
nice conjuncture; but those who remained w*erc about 
three hundred, besides fifty that were employed in the 
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country, and about fifty more absent with leave ; the rest 
went over to the King, and were some time after expelled 
jthe house. But from this time the sitting members were 
more resolute, and met with less opposition. 

His majesty acquainted the houses from Huntington, 
March 15 , with his design to reside for sonic time at 
York; and adds that, — He expected they should pay a 
due regard to his prerogative, and to the laws established; 
and that none of his subjects should presume uniW colour 
of any prder or ordinance of prrliament, t6 which his 
majesty is not a part}', to do or execute what is not warruni 
table by the laws. — His majesty’s intention by this message, 
w^as to put a stop to all further proceedings of the pnrlia' 
ment, for* their own and the nation’s security, till they had 
digested all their grievances into a body. 

But instead of tiring the reader with a long paper war, 
I will make one general remark, w hich may serve as a key 
to the whole controversy. If we suppose the kingdom 
to be in its natural state, after the King had withdraw ii 
from his parliament, and would act no longer in concei i 
with them; if the constitution was then entire, and the 
most considerable grievances redressed ; if the laws in 
being were a sufficient security against the return of 
popery and arbitrary power, and there was good reason 
to believe those laws would have their free course then 
the King’s reasons for his conduct are strong and contdii- 
sive; for in all ordinary cases, the ^administration of 
justice, and the due execution of the laws, is \ested in the 
crown; nor may the lords and commons in parliament 
make new' laws, or suspend and alter old ones, without 
his majesty’s consent. But on the other hand, if in the 
opinion of the lords and commons in parliament assem- 
bled, who are the representatives of the whole nation, 
the constitution is broken; by the King’s deserting his 
two houses, and resolving to act no longer in concert with 
them, or by any other overt-acts of lits majesty’s council, 
inconsistent with the constitution. Or if both houses shall 
decUre the religion ;ind liberties of the nation to be in 
imminent danger, either from foreign or domestic enemies, 
and the King will not concur with his parliament to apply 
• such rpgi^dies as the wisdom of his two houses shall tlnnh 
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necessary ; than certainly after proper petitions and femon* 
stranccs, they may from tlie necessity of the case 
provide for tiu* public safety, as much as in the case of 
nona’^c or captivity of the prince. In order therefore to 
decide in the present controversy, we must make an 
estimate of the true condition of the nation ; \vhet|;er it 
was in its natural state; or whether the consliintion being 
divided and broken by the King’s deserting liis parliament, 
the legal form of government was not dissolved ? In the 
former case I apprehend the King was in the right; in the 
latter, the parliament. 

'Vhis unhappy controversy was managed with great 
warmth and mutual reproaches, though with this decency, 
that the King did not charge his parliament with criminal 
designs, hut only a malignant party in both houses ; nor 
did the parlianumt reproach the King, but laid all their 
grievance's upon his evil counsellors; however it is easy 
to observe, tliat it was impossible the tvto parties should 
agree, because they reasoned upon so ditTerent a principle ; 
the King supposing the nation was in a sound state, and 
that therefoii! the laws ought to lake their natural course; 
the parliament apprehending the constitution broken, and 
that therefore it was their duty to provide for the public 
safety, even without the King’s concurrence. But w e shall 
have more light into this controversy hereafter. 

'I’o return to the history ; thtnigh the Scots were made 
easy at home, being in full possession of their civil and 
religious rights, yet they could not reniain unconcerned 
spectators of the ruin of the English parliament, partly 
out of gratiiiule for the favours they had received, •and 
partly from an apprehension that the security of their own 
settlement, as well as the introducing their kirk discipline 
into England, depended upon it. While the King was 
at W indsor, the Scots comiiiissioners at London offered 
their incdiati«ui betw'een his majesty and his two houses; 
in their petition they tell his majesty, that the liberties of 
England and Scotland must stand and fall together; and 
after some expressions of grief for the distractions of 
England, which they conceive to arise from the plots of 
the papists and prelates, whose aim has been riot only 
to prevent any furihci* reformation, but to subvert the 
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purity anil truth of religion ; they offer their service t<i 
compose the differences, and beseech his majesty, to have 
recourse to the faiiliful advices of both houses of parlia- 
ment, which will not only quiet the minds of Ids English 
subjects, but remove the jealousies and fears that may pos- 
sess the hearts of his subjects in his other kingdoms. 

The King was highly displeased with the Scots media- 
tion, and sent them word that the case of England and 
Scotland was different ; that in S'cotland episcopacy was 
never fully settled by law, and is found to be contrary to 
the genius of the people ; but in England it is rooted in 
the very constitution, and has flourished without interrup- 
tion for eighty years ; he therefore commands them not to 
transact between him and his parliament, without first 
communicating their propositions to him in private. At 
the same time his majesty sent letters into Scotland, and 
ordered the chancellor to use bis utmost efforts to keep 
that kingdom neutral. On the other hand, the parliament 
threw themselves into the arms of the Scots ; they thanked 
the commissioners for their seasonable interposition, and 
prayed them to continue their endeavours to remove the 
present distraction:., and to preserve the union beuveen 
tthe two kingdoms. Tl><?y wrote likewise into Scotland to 
the same purpose ; the effects of which will appear at the 
next meeting of their parliament. In the mean time, the 
lords and commons to encourage the expectations of their 
friends in both kinj^doms, publislied for the satisfaction of 
the people a declaration of their intentions to accomplisii 
a due and necessary reformation of the government and 
discipline of the chpreh : and to use their titmo.st endea- 
vours to establish learned and preaching ministers, with a 
good and su^icient maintenatice, throughout the whole 
kingdom. This declaration was ordered to be pithlisheil 
by the sheriffs of the several counties. 

The distance between London and York increased the' 
misunderstanding between the King and his parliagictit ; 
numbers of passengers travelling between the two places 
with secret intelligence^ the parliament appointed an oath, 
called the negative oaihy to be taken by a)l who came from 
the King*s quarters. . By. this oath the parties biml 
^emselves that they will not directly or indirectly assist 
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tlic King in this war against the parliament. And they 
lijcewi.se swear, tiiat tiieir submitting themselves to the 
power and protection of parliament, is without any design 
to prejudice the proceedings of parliament, and without 
4iircction, privity, or advice of the King, or any of bis 
council or officers. 

As soon as the correspondence was thns interrupted, 
numbers of lihellous papers began tofappear full of scandal 
and reproach, wliereby*thc conduct of great and wise men 
w'as aspersed, innumerable false reports spread through 
the nation, and the spirits of the people sharpened for 
war. On the side of tlie King was .Vercurius Aulicus ; 
and on the side of the parliament Maxurius Britannkus ; 
when the King fixed his court at Oxford, the learned gar- 
rison drew their pens for the King, as the politicians of 
London did for tlie parliament ; and while the armies were 
in the held, these gentlemen employed themselves in 
celebrating their w'onde.rful exploits to the people. The 
pulpits were alsoemployed in the same w'ork ; the preachers 
dealt too much in politics, and made free with the 
characters and actions of their superiors ; there were 
incendiaries on both sides ; the King's preachers enhanced 
his majesty's cliaractcr, and treated the parliament as 
rebels and trait(»rs ; and the parliament ministers were no 
Icvss culpable, for though they avoided speaking disres- 
pectfully of the King, they declaimed against the hierar- 
chy, against evil and popish counsellors, and glanced at 
the Queen herself as preventing the harmony between 
Ills majesty and the parliament, and pushing hini upon 
measures that were destructive of the protestant reKgion 
and the .constitution of their country; which how true 
aoever in itself, waa a subject very unfit for the pulpit. 

'riie great report of the nobility and gentry to the court 
at York, gave bja majesty new life, and encouraged hioi 
to treat his parliament with very sovereign language ; he 
gent them w^ord, that he would have nothing extorted from 
him ; nor would Im grant them any thing further that the 
law bad put into his liatids* At the same time his majesty 
attempted to seis:e upon the magaafnesof Hull, and accord- 
ingly appeared before the town with three luindred horse, 
but was denied entrance with more Uiaii twelve attendauu 
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wliereiipon' after an liimr’s time allowed for deliberaiion. 
Ins majesty caused Sir I. Hotlinni tlie g^overnor, to be pro- 
claimed a traitor, and then retired to York full of resciit- 
ment for the affront he had received litiu t vor the parlia- 
ment stood by their governor, and ordered the arms and 
ammunition in Hull to be removed to the lower 
I.ondon, except what was necessary for the defence ol 
the ()lacc. 

I'pon his majest\**s return to York, he commanded tin? 
committee of parliament, which were spies upon his ac tions, 
to retire to London, but they excused tliemsehes, as hcini^ 
ortlercd to continue by those who emploved them. Uis 
majesty also summoned the nobility ami gentry of ike 
northern counties to meet him at York ; where aftt-r sevc:- 
ral assemblies had been held, a regiment of hoise\‘. 
raised for the security of his majesty's \)erson, and ti c 
c*>mniand given to the Prince of W'aU'^ was the 

first levy of troops in the civil war, liis niajest v lia\ing ; n 
yet only a regiment of the militia of six Imndrcd men, in - 
sides tlie reformailoes that attended the e» nrt. 

Ahout the same time the? King (.rdc red tlie r</nri - oi 
justice t<) remove from ^V\^^lmi^^tc r tf> 'N ‘Jik, ams sent f» »■ 
Serjeanumajor Skippnn, an old eyperu nerd otlu er, 
attend liiin in person, which tiie parii.niit'nt prcvc*iitc«! , 
hnt were not so successful in relation if* the (deal 
V. iiich the keeper sent privately to the King by the i.n .- 
sen get* that came for it, and then followed Inni'^elf 'Miis 
was a sensible disappointment to the parharnt nt, i^spec i- 
ally as it was attended with the loss of nine other peers, 
who, deserted their stations in the house about the same 
time, and went over to the King, as did considerable 
numbers of the commons, his majesty having now givt*n 
orders to all his friends to leave the house and repair to 
him, which instead of breaking up the parliament, as wan 
intended, strengthened the liatuhs of the country party, 
and gave them an opportunity, after some time, of expel- 
ling the deserters. 

Things being come to this crisis, the parliament voted, 
'thsit it was now apparent the King, seduced by wdeked 
counselji intended to make war upon the parliament. That 
•tshensoever the King oiaketh such w>r it is a breach of 
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rontrary Xo his coronation oath, anJ teiuling to the 
JiNdlniiur] of govcriinient. — 'That whosoever shall serve or 
as-'isi liis inaj(‘siy in h war arc traitors, and have been so 
vnijiid'^tMl by two iu rs ot |>;. j liainCMit, 11 Richard IT. and I 
111 Muy IV. and they orderccl all slierilVs atid |ustices of 
priM'c, Sc. lo slay all arms, &c. i‘arryi!ig to ^'ork, and 
to disperse all tnrees coming together hy the King’s com- 

roissinn. 

On the 2d of .Turn* the parliament presenttHi the King 
wuh tin* snni ol‘ all thi ir desires for the reformation and sc- 
•Mitiiv ol* t h and stale, in nineteen propfisiiions. Those 

jiii li l eliOe lo t!u‘ slate, are hnilt upon tlu* stsppo>rition, 
lie* riaiirm in iinmiiiimt danger; and that after so 
ml i ;u'ti«iiis <if il^e uas not to he relied 

r.|p>n bn tbi' <*M*Mnion of ilie la\xs hnt in conjnnctioa 
i !( ’b.r p.‘ I ' i .oij‘*i ' They ihorefori* pra\ , that Itis majes* 
i\ - p!i>\ ( 'till: ed n>, I onniiandt'rs id' fort > and garrisons, 
.o.'i ;'ll tb(‘ ,re;M (dheePs of the slate, may be approved hy 
ili» i v, o ; iha‘ tia* jndgos may hold ilieir places 

1 . ■(- ' ' f' /" . '\ .s. /••»// ; that ihe mililia may he in the 

li f'i 1 ■'{ i 1 m* pa! ii.r'iein for the pri‘sent ; that all public 

l-M. .* , ni.!> b< dcN i in.iH'd hv a majority of the council, 

.1 i ih.*; ;!m \ in.t\ bibo a:i rath to inaintuiii the petition 
I »: :'n-. and s\h »n|icr laus as shall he enacted this pre* 
in. r'lM \ pr.iy lhat the jii'-iii e of pailiameut* 
iM »\ p l^;. np-m dci impienis ; that l.onl Kiinhleton and 
till* live mmnlicis otin he eUeetnally cleared by act of 
parliiimeni, and that iiis majesty whuld enter into alliances 
with foreign princes for the support of the protestant 
rojigion, ^e. It is hard to express his majesty's resent* 
men? m.iain t ;ill the.se propositions (except the ttvo la.st), 
whirh lit* ^a\s were fit only to he on’ered to a vanquished 
p '., mmki , that he were luivvorthy of Ids noble desreitt 
if he should part with such Henvers of the cixnvn as are 
worth all the rest of the garland. His majesty tlicrefore 
riji’cted them in the gross with this sovereign reply, 
nu/umus /cg't ? ynxttarL 

It was now apparent to all men, that this controversy 
of the pen nuist he decided by the sword ; for this purpose 
llie C^ijifL'cn was all this while in Holland ncgociatiiig foreign 
supplies ; lier majesty pledged the crown jewels, and with 
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the monev arising from thence purchased a small frigate 
of thirty-two giiiis, called the Providence, and freighted 
.it with two hiindrecl barrels of powder, two or three thou- 
sand arms^ seven or eight field pieces, and s<^ujo ready 
money for the King’s service, alt which were convoyed 
to his majesty at York, about the beginning of June. The 
parliament had been advertised of the iiucen’s proceed- 
ings, and acquainted the King with their advices , to which 
he replied, — Whatsoever you are advertised from Paris, 
&c. of foreign aids, we are confident no sober honest man 
in our kingdom can believe, tliat we arc so dtspfratc^ or 
so soisi'less^ as to entertain such designs, as would not 
only bury this oar kingdom in certain destruction and ruin, 
but our name and posterity in perpetual scorn and infamy. 
One would think by this that the King did not know what 
was doing with the crown jewels, though they were carried 
over with his leave, and, as Whitlock says, that with them 
and the assistance of the Prince of Orange, a sufficient 
party might be raised for the King. But in this answer, 
as in most others, his majesty had his ambiguities and 
reservations. 

It was the King’s great misfortune never to get posses* 
sion of a convenient place of strength upon the coast. I'he 
governor of Portsmouth declaring for him, the parliament 
immediately ordered the militia of the country to block 
np ilie place by land, while the Earl of Warwick did the 
same by sea, so that it was forced to surrender for want 
of provisions, before the King could relieve it. The like 
disappointment befel bis majesty at Hull, which he besieg- 
ed a second time, with three thousand foot and about one 
thousand horse, while Sir J. Pennington the King’s admi- 
ral blocked it up by sea ; but the governor drawing up the 
sluices laid the country under water, and obliged the army 
to retire* This was a severe disappointment, because his 
majesty had sent word to the parliament, that by the help 
of God and the law, he would have justice upon those that 
kept him out of Hull, or lose his life in requiring it. 

On the other hand the commons upon the desertion of 
the King’s friends, ordered a general call of the house, 
and that e%‘Cry member should answer to his name on for- 
' feitureof onelin i Ircc! potinds. The lords ordered the nine 
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peers that went after the great seal, to appear at their bar, 
and for their non-appearance, deprived tlieni of their 
privilege of voting in the house during the present parlia-* 
ment. • As the commons had ttilcen all imaginable precau- 
tions to hinder the King from getting the forts and maga- 
zines of the kingdom into his pos.scssion, they ordered 
all suspected places to be searched for arms and ammu- 
nition ; in the archbishop's palace at Lambeth they seized 
arms for about live hundred men, and lodged them in the 
Tower of London ; in Cobhain-llall they seized five cart 
loads of arms ; and below Gravesend about one hundred 
pieces of cannon. As soon as they heard the King had 
rcceive»l supplies from beyond sea, and was preparing to 
besiege Hull, they ordered their ordinance for raising the 
militia to be put in execution, in Esse.v, when all the 
regiments appeared full, besides a great number of volun- 
teers who declared they would stand by the parliament in 
this cause witli their lives and fortunes. The King forbad 
the militia’.s appearing in arms without his consent, and 
issued out commissions of array, appointing several per- 
sona of quality to array, muster, and train the people 
in the several counties, but the parliament hy a declara- 
tion endeavoured to prove titese commissions to be illegal, 
couuary to the .petition of right, and to a statute of tins 
present parliament ; and went on with miisteriitg the 
militia in several other counties, where *the spirit of the 
people appeared to be with them. 

On the 10th of June the parliament published propo- 
sals for borrowing money upon the public faith at eight 
per cent, interest, allowing the full value of the pibte, 
besides one shilling perounceconsidcration for the fashion. 
Upon information of Uiis, the King immediately wrote to 
the Lord-mayor of London, to forbid the citizens leniimg 
their money or plate, upon pain of bigh-treason ; nor 
withstanding which such vast quantities were brought into 
Guildhall svitbin ten days, that there were hardiy\i!lit e>|si 
enough to receive it. The amount of the plate was one 
million, two hundred sixty-seven thousand, three hundred 
and twenty-six pounds ; the gentry of London and Middle- 
sex brought in the best of their plate, and the meaner sort 
tliuir gold rings, thimbles and bodluns. 
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The Kin ' also tried Ids credit ttitb the pet>|ile, bill 
with eery little sttecenr, except .tltoitj! the eotmiera end 
ae Iim nniversies. The vice-clieneellors and head, of 
colleges in Oxford, vnanioiovsly agreed in convocation, 
to intrust his majesty with their public stork, amountini; 
to eight hundred and sixty pounds. The several colleges 
also sent his majesty their plate ; and prirate gentlemen 
contributed considerable sums of money to the value of 
above ten thousand pounds. The two houses at West^ 
minster being informed of these proceedings, published 
an ordinance declaring this act of the university, a breach 
of trust and an alienation of th^ public money, contrary- 
to the intent of the pious donors, and therefore not to be 
justified by the laws of God nor man ; — that it was also 
contrary, to their engagements, that their plate should be 
forth-coming, and should not be made use of by the King 
against the parliament ; and yet they sent it away private- 
ly to York. 

As soon as the two houses were informed of this, they 
sent for the four principal managers of this atYair into 
custody, but they absconded ; and tlie scholars encouraged 
by their principals, bought arms, formed themselves into 
companies, and laying aside their academical studies, 
were instructed in the art of war. Such was the zeal of 


the vice-chancellor, that not content with marshalling the 
university, he promoted the King^s commission of array 
among the townsmen, and received one of his majesty^s 
troops of horse into garrison, for which he was afterwards 
apprehended and committed to the Gate house at West- 
minster The parliament provoked with tliis hchavioiir of 
the university threatened to quarter some of their own regi- 
ments upon them, which frightened away half the schular.s, 
and put the rest into such a terrible panic, that the vice- 
chancellor thought proper to write a very subniissi%'e letter 
to the Earl of Pembroke their chancellor ; in which he 
'deprecates the displeasure of parliament, and earnestly 
solicits his lordship's mediation. But their letter being 
sent two months after the university had conveyed their 
plate Htul money to the King ; after tliey had refused to 
send lip such principal managers of that aflair as the parli- 
ament had demanded ; after they had taken up arms, and 
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received a regiment of his maje8ty*8 forces into garrison ; 
the earl returned such an answer as these circumstances 
naturally suggested. 

Cambridge university followed the example of Ox- 
ford, for upon reading his majesty’s letter of June 2?, to 
the vice-chancellor Dr. Holdsworth, they readily agreed 
also to intrust the King with their public money ; which 
when the King had secured, he sent to borrow their plate, 
under pretence of preserving it from the parliament ; for 
this purpose lie wrote another letter to the vice-chancellor, 
with directions to take an exact account. According to 
this calculation, tlie * King might receive from all the 
colleges together, about eight or ten thousand pounds in' 
plate, besides money. Colonel Oliver Cromwell with his 
company of soldiers, endeavoured to intercept the con- 
voy, But under the conduct of Mr. Barnaby Oley their 
guide, who was acquainted with all the bye«roads, they 
escaped the enemy, and delivered up their charge to ilie 
King about the time he was setting up his royal standard 
at Nottingham. Cromwell having rtiissed the coruoy 
returned to Cambridge, and took possession of the town 
and university for the parliament, who being acquaintcil 
with what was done, sent them an angry message, as they 
had done to Oxford, full of resentments for their disposing 
of the public nione^, contrary to the tnust reposed in 
them. The masters and fellows excused ihemselves, by 
alledgiiig the royal mandate ; whereupon the wo houses 
sent a mandate of their own to the vice-chancellor and 
heads of colleges in convocation assembled, dcsi/ing 
them to contribute their assistance to the cause in which 
they were engaged, but though the comiiiaiider of the 
garrison kept them sitting till midnight, they would lend 
nothing, because they apprehended it to be contrary to 
religion and a good conscience ; the house therefore 
ordered Dr. Beal, Dr. Marlon, and Dr. Sterne, masters of 
St. John’s, Jesus, and Queen's Colls, into custody ; upon 
which many of the scholars deserted their stations, and 
listed in the King’s service. 

Besides the two universities the King applied under- 
hanil to his Konian catholic- subjects, to advance t>vo or 
three years of the rent that tl^sy paid as a compcsiiiou for 
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their estates as recusants; which they not only complic.l 

with, bin sent to their friends »hro»d to borrow more; 
prochmntion was made at Bruges, and other parts of 

Flan iicrsy that ail people who lyoiild lend uny niOftCy tO 
maintain the Koman catlioHca in Kiigland, should have it 
repaid in a year’s time with many thanks. —Thie Lanca- 
shire papists having been lately disarmed by order of 
parliament, petitioned his majesty^ that since the war was 
begun, their arms might be re-delivered, that they might 
be in a capaciiv to defend his maje8ty\s royal person, and 
their own families. To which his majesty consented. 
Agreeably to this, Mr. Tempest, a priest, writes to his 
brother in the King’s army, our priests at Lancaster are at 
liberty ; catholic commanders are admitted, and all well 
enough that way ; God Almighty, as 1 liope, will better 
prosper the cause. 

When the parliament objected this to his majesty, and 
named the very officers, lie was highly displeased, and in 
his answer after asserting the purity of his motions, and 
the rectitude of his conduct, makes use of these solemn 
expressions: It is strange, that our oaths and protestation.: 
before almighty God, for the maintenance of the protes- 
fant religion, should he so slighted. — We desire to have 
our protestations believed by the evidence of our actions. 
Purely this solemn appeal to almighty God was ambiguous 
and evasive ! Or else we must conclude, that his majesty 
was very little acquainted with what was done in his name, 
and by his commission. It was only live doys after this, 
that the mask was thrown offi, for his majesty confesses in 
lii^ declaration, that the malice and fur^ of his enemies 
had reduced him to the necessity of aece|>ting the service 
and affection of any of lus good subjects, whatsoever their 
religion w'as ; that he did know of some few papists, whose 
t^minent abilities in command and conduct had moved him 
to employ them in his service j but he assures his good 
subjects, that lie would always concur in any endeavours 
to suppress their religion, his two bouses should think 
proper. As the King was reduced te tl>e necessity of 
accepting the service and afTeetton of the papists ; so on 
the other hand, the parliament took all imaginable care 
to enftivate a good correspondence w ith the Scots, and to 
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.secure that nation in their interests. It nrill be remembered 
that the Scots commissioners ' at London ofFered their , 
mediation in the beginning of the year, Which the parlia> 
jnent accepted ; but the King from his extreme hatred of 
the presbyterian discipline refused, commanding them to 
be content with their own settlement, and not meddle in 
the affairs of another nation. The breach between the 
King and his two houses growing wider, the council of 
Scotland sent their chahccllor to renew their offers of a 
mediation between the two parties, which the King re- 
jected as before ; because they sHil insisted upoo the 
abolishing of episcopacy, and an uniformity of presby- 
terian government in the two nations : whereas the 
majority of both houses being of erastian principles, were 
under no difficulties about a change of discipline, appre- 
hending that the civil magistrate might set up what form 
of government was most conducive to the gtmd of the 
state. The parliament therefore tjrcated the chancellor with 
groat respect, and not only accepted tiie meirtation, but 
wrote to the general assembly, acquainting them with the 
crisis of their affairs, and desiring their advice and assist- 
ance in bringing about such a reformation as was desired. 
To which litc assembly returnctl an answer, in which they 
expressed their desires for unity of religion, that there 
might be one confession of faith, one directory of worship, 
one public catechism, and one form of church government. 
But of this they say they have no -hope, till prelacy be 
plucked up root and braueb, as a plant which God bath 
not planted i . 

In the parliament's answer, they acknowledge the 
friendship of dieir brethren of Scotland, and express their 
desires of unity in 'religion^ that in all liis majesty’s 
dominions there might bait one confession of faith and 
form of clturch-governioient, &c. The^King being alarmed 
with the hairmony .li^tween the two kingdoms, sent a warm 
remonstrance to the ednncU of Scotland ; in which he 
explained the aiiifonni^'’he all along intended, and de- 
clared that the parliMnehtr'nb' more believed the divine 
institution of presbytery, ;3iham 'otheht did of diocesan 
prelacy ; fur tliougb they i^^t^ihpeteot, in order to secure 
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die assistance of the Scots nation, to vote away the power 
eof archbishops and bishops, yet when they had conciuered 
the King, and had iiotliing* to fear from their ncigitbotirs, 
they would nut be prevailed %vith to establish the Scots 
presbytery, without reserving the povyer of the keys lu 
themselves. 

The parliament were sensible they could not carry on 
the war but by the help of the Scots, which they w’ere 
not to expect without an alteration of the government of 
. the church, to which that nation was violently inclined, 
but the major part of the members that continued 
m the parliament-house were cordially affected to 
the established government, at least not alTected to any 
other. — But then to induce them to consent to such an 
alteration, it was said the Scots would not take up arms 
without it i £0 that they must lose all, and let the King 
return as a conqiicrer, or submit to the change. If it 
should be said, this would make a peace with the King im- 
practicable, whose affection to the hierarchy all men 
knew ; it was ansivered, that it was usual in treaties to ask 
more than was expected to be granted ; and it might be, 
that tlieir departing from their proposition concerning 
the church, might prevail with the King to give tlieni 
the militia. Upon these motives .the bill to abolish epis- 
copacy was brought in and soon passjcd both liouses. 
Clarendon says, that maiTeilous art and industry were used 
to obtain it ; that the majority of the commons were really 
, against it, and that it was vmyr hardly submitted to by the 
lioase of peers. But the one negative 

vote ; and-ihere were bonfires add of bells for joy 

all over the city. ; l \ 

It may seem strange ' Uiat , tbe parfiainient should 
abolish the present establisliipent. ^before they had agreed 
on another, but the Scots would hot declare for them till 
they had done it. Had the two bou$es^-b,M to 

prchbytery, as some have iYiauiUin<^,|it ha^ been easy 
to have adopted the Scots jnodel' at odceyibiit as the bill 
for extirpating episcppfmy w^ to tairo-^ atce till above 
a . year forward, it jis apparet|f|i fbey were willing it should 
not %ke place at all, if time tliey eonld come to 

an " afefrdmiiiadation with the King ^ ami if i4c breach 
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«houId then remain, they proposed to consult uritb an 
assembly of di%'ines what form to er6et in its stead. Thtts 
the bid English hierarchy lay prostrate for’aliout eigliteen 
years, although never legally aboUslted for want of the 
royal assent ; and therefore at the restoration 4t took place 
again, without any i>ew law to restore it ; which the 
presbyterians, who were then in the saddle, not under- 
standing, did not provide against it as they might. 

While the King and pariiament were tliusatrengtlien- 
ng themselves, and calling in severally all the succours 
titey could get, the scene of the war began to open ; his 
majesty travelled with a large retinue into several of the 
Northern and Western counties, summoning the people 
together, and in set speeches endeavouring'' to poss^.ss 
them of the justice uf his cause, premising upon xhc word 
of a King, that fur the future he would govern by law. 
Upon this assurance about forty lords, and several mem- 
bers who had deserted the house of commons, signed an 
engagement, to defend his majesty’s person and prero- 
gative, to support the protestant religion established by 
law, and not to submit to any ordinance of parliament 
concerning the militia that had not ‘the royal assent. 
Ureat numbers listed into his majesty’s service, whereby 
an army was formed which marched a second time to the 
siege of Hull. 

' A week after the King was set down before this fortress, 
the two houses after long debates, came to this resolution, 
that an army should be raised for the defence of the King 
and parliament, that the Earl of Essex should he Captain 
Ceneral, and tlte Earl of Bedford, General of the horse, 
who were empowered to. resist and oppose witli force all 
such whom tliey should vAnd^ju irms, putting in c.\ecutiua 
the King’s commission of. Array.- On the 0th of August, 
the Kingpfodaimed the Earl of Essex and all his adherents 
traitors, unless they laid' down their «^s within six days ; 
and in another declared both houses of parlta* 

tnent giiilty of liigh treHMUi, and forbad all his subjects 
'to 'yield obedience to ' The fupk^ment also on their 
part, proclaimed aU, "adhered^o the King in this 
«auso, traRors agaihtt thd partia|^ut and kingdom 
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AugttrfE l®i ■ thef-King by proclamation commanded all his 
aubjects 6n the imith of Trent, and within twenty miles 
soi^h of it, to. appear in arms for the suppressip^t the 
rebels that werd inarching against him ; and about tiic 
aaibe time issued out another proclamation, requiring all 
men who could bear arms to repair to him at Nottingham, 
where he intended to set us his standard, but very few; 
came to attend it ; and the weather proving stormy and 
tempestuous, it was blown down the same evening, and 
could not be fixed again in two days. Three weeks after 
this, the Earl of Essex, the parliament’s general, put 
himself at the head of their army of fifteen thousand men 
8t Sti Alban’s. The King with an army of equal strength, 
inarched from Nottingham to Shrewsbuiy, and having 
refreshed his forces there for some time, broke up in order 
to march directly for London, but the Earl of Essex 
putting himself in the way, both armies engaged at Edge- 
. hill, on Sunday, October 23 , the very same day twelremouth 
after the breaking out of the Irish massacre ; the battle 
continued from three in the afternoon till night, with 
almost equal advantage, the number of slain on both sides 
being about four thousand. Thus the sword was drawn, 
which was drenched in the blood of tlie inhabitants of this 
Island for several years, to the loss of as many protestant 
lives as perished by the insurrection and massacre of 
Ireland. 
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State of the Church. — Strict ohseryanee if the Sabbath.— 
Monthly Fast. — Rise if the Morning Lectures. — Re^ 
fohnation of Manners in the City. — Character of those 
who took part with the Parliament.— Cf the Puritan 
Clergy. — Their .vinUcation if the King's Clergy.— 
Sufferings f the CUrgy, — The King's Army. — The 
Authors of the Civil War.— The i^Mt of the House if 
Commons. — The Grounds and Reasons on which the 
War proceeded.— Jealousies dh. both sides.— Concluding 
Remarks. 

have already aeeii the unsettled state of religion 
' ^ upon the King’s progress into Scotland, with the 
complaints of the Royalists for want of decency and Uni- 
formity. The hierarchy had for some time been a dead 
weight, the springs tiuit moved it being stopt, by the 
imprisonment of the bishops^ and the check that was 
given to the spiritual courts ; but now the whole fabric 
was taken down after a year, tltough when that was ex- 
pired no other discipline was erected in its room nor 
was the name, style, and dignity of archbishops and bishops 
taken away by 'ordinance of parltameiit till the war was 
oyer, and tlm King a prisoner. In this interval there was 
properly no established form of government, the clergy 
being perniitted to read more or less of the liturgy as they . 

a » 
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govern their parishes according to their 
discretioD. Yhe-' Ycstinenta were -left indifTercDt, some 
Weeing tlienv and^hers in imitation of the foreign pro- 
testonts, making use of a cloak. Feb. 2, 1642-3, the 
roniaions ordered, that the statute of the. university of 
Can^ridge, wliieh . imposes the use pf .the surplice upon 
all students and graduates should nut be pressed, as being 
against the law and liberty of the subject ; and three days 
after they made the same order for the schools of West- 
minster, Eaton, and Winchester. Bp. Kennetsays, that 
tithes were denied to those who read common prayer ; and 
it is as true, that they were with- held from those that did 
not rctad it, for many taking advantage of the confusion of 
the times, relieved tberasclv^ of a burden for which some 
few pleaded couscienee, and others tlie uncertain- dtle or 
those that claimed th^. 

Tiiough the parliament and puritan clergy were averse 
to catlieclrai worship ; that is,' (o a variety of musical 
instruments, clioristers, singing of pray.ers, anthems, &c. 
as unsuitable to the simplicity of divine service, yet was it 
not prohibited *, and though the reYenues of prebendaries 
and deans, &c. had been voted useless, and more fit to be 
applied to the maintenance of preaching ministers, yet 
the stipends of those who did not take part with the King, 
were not sequestered till the latter end of 1645, when it was 
ordained, that the deanit and prebendaries of Westminster 
who had absented themselves, or were delinquents, or had 
not taken the covenant, should be suspended from their 
several offices aiid places, except Mr. Osbaldeston ; but 
the names, titles, and offices of deans and chapters, were 
not abolished till after the King's death, the parliament 
proceeding with some caution, as long as there was any 
prospect of an accommodation with the King. Indeed the 
beauty of the cathedrals was in some measure defaced 
about this time, by the ordinance for the removing cruci- 
fixes, images,' pictures, and other monuments of supersti- 
tion out of churches. Many fine paintingain . the windows 
' and on the waits were broken ahd destroyed, withou^^a 
decent repair of the damage. In -Lairibetb-Chapel 
organ was taken down. The followioglsummer the pahit- 
ings^ pictures! superstitious oraameats and images were 
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defaced, or relnoved out of various cittbedhkis. But I do 
not find, sa^'s Dr. Walker, that they then; seized the 
revenues and estates of the cathedrals, but contcnteit 
themselves with plundering and iinprisontng some of the 
principal members, and dispersing many of the rest ; 
and several of those places coming afterwards into his 
majesty’s hands, the service did not wholly cease, nor 
were the doors of those stately fabricks finally closed at 
that time. 

Though the discipline of the church was at an end, 
there was nevertheless an uncommon spirit of devotion 
among people in tlie parliament quarters ; the Lord’s day 
was observe with remarkable strictness, the churches 
being crowded with numerous attentive hearers three or 
foCr tinies in the day ; the officers of the peace patroled the 
streets, and shut up ail public boustfs ; there was no tra- 
velling on the road, or walking in the Belds, except in 
cases of absolute necessity. Religious exercises were set 
tip in private families, as reading the scriptures, family 
prayer, repeating sermons, and singing psalms, which was 
so universal that you might walk through the city of Lon- 
don on the evening of the Lord’s day without seeing an 
idle person, or hearing any thing but the voied of prayer 
nr praise from churches and private houses. 

As is usual in times of public calamity, so at the 
breaking out of the civil war, all public diversions and 
recreations were laid aside. And the parliament published 
an ordinance for the strict observation of a monthly fast, 
in order to implore a divine blessing upon the consultations 
of parliament, and to deprecate the calamities that threat- 
ened tlie nation. All preachers were enjoined to give notice 
of jt from tile pulpit the preceding Lord’s day, aud to 
t'xhort their hearers to a soleniil and religious observation 
of the whole day, by a devout attendance on the service 
of God in some church or chapel, -by abstinence and by 
refraining from worldly' bipfiness and diversions ; all public 
houses wtnre likewise forbid to sell any sprts of liquor, 
except inr cases of necessity*,- till the public exercises and 
rehgiotis duties of\the day were eudedj Which continued 
with little or no intermission ^m'htnw in the morning till 
four iti-the afternoon ^ during which: time .the people were / 
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at their devotions, and the ministers engaged in one part 
or other of divine worship. 

•But besides this monthly fast, the opening of the war 
gave rise to another exercise for an hour every morning 
in the week. Most of the citizens of London having some 
near relation or friend in the army of the Earl of Essex, 
so many bills were sent up to the pulpit every Lord’s 
day for their preservation, that the minister had not 
time to recommend their cases to* God in prayer ; it was 
therefore agreed to separate an hour for this purpose every 
morning^ one half to be spent in prayer, and the other 
in a suitable exhortation to the people. Mr. Case, minis- 
ter of St. Mary -Magdalen, Milk-street, began it in his 
church at seven in the morning, and wlien it had continued 
there a inontb, it was removed by turns to other churcdies 
for the accommodation of the several parts of the chy, 
and was called the morning exercise. The service was 
performed by divers ministers and crowded audiences. 
When the heat of the war was over, it became a Casuis- 
tical lecture, and Was carried on by the most learned and 
able divines till the restoration. Their sermons were after- 
wards published in several volumes quarto, under the title 
of the Morning Exercises ; each sermon being the resolu- 
tion of some practical case of conscience. .Some time 
after another morning lecAire was set up in the Abbey- 
church of Westminster, between the hours of six and 
eight, for the benefit of that part of the town, and espe- 
cially of the members of parliament. In short, there were 
lectures and sermons every day in the week in one church 
or another, which were well attended, and with great 
appearance of zeal 'and affection. b1,cn were not back- 
ward to rise before day, and go to places of worship at 
a great distance, for the benefit of lieEring the word of 
God. Such was the devotion of the city of London and 
parts adjacent, in these dangerous times. 

Nor was the reformation of manners less remarkable ; 
the laws against vice and profsneness were so strict, and so , 
rigorously put in execution, tU6t wickedness was forced to* 
hide jitseif in corners. There were no gaming houses, or 
houses of pleasure ; oo profane swearing, drunkenness, 
or any luud of dehauebery to be seen or heard in the" 
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streets. It is commonly said, that t}ie of these 

times was no better than hypocrisy and dinMttiiilation ; and 
without all doubt, there were numbers of leen who made 
the form of godliness a cloak to dishonesty; nay it is 
probable, that hypocrisy, and secret^immotalities, might 
be the prevailing sins of the age, all open vices being 
suppressed ; but still 1 ant penuaded, that the body of the 
people were sincerely religious, and with all their faults 
I should rejoice to see in our days, such an appearance of 
religion, and all kinds of vice and profaneness so effectu- 
ally discountenanced. 

If we go from the city to the camp of the Earl of 
Essex, we shall find no less probity of manners among 
them, most of his soldiers being men who did not fight 
so much for pay, as for religion and the liberties of their 
country. Mr. Baxter, who was himself in the army, gives 
this account of them.— The generality of those people 
throughout England who went by the name of puritans, 
precisians, presbyterians, who followed sermons, prayed 
in their families, read books of devotion, and were strict 
observers of the Sabbath, being avowed enemies to swear- 
ing, drunkenness, and all kinds of profaneness, adheretl 
to the parliament ; with these were mixed some young 
persons of warm heads, and enthusiastical principles, who 
laid the foundation of those sects and divisions which 
afterwards ^read over the whole nation, and were a dis- 
grace to the cause which the parliament had espoused. Of 
the clergy, those who were of the sentiments of Calvin, 
Nvho were constant preachers of the word of God them- 
selves, and encuuragers of it in others; who were aealous 
against popery ; and wished for a reformation of the discip- 
line of the church, wgre on the parliament’s side. 
Among tliese were some <||f the elder clergy, who were 
preferred before the rise of Ahp. Laud ; all the deprived 
aud silenced ministers, witlf the whole body of lecturers 
and warm popular preachers both in town -and country ; 
these drew after them great numben of the more serious 
and devout people, who were not- capable of judging 
betwoen the King and parliament, b^’fpllowed-their spi- 
ritual guides from a veneration th<^ their integrity 

and piety. Many went into the paiimheot, and filled up 
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th^ armie^. afterwards, merely because they heard men 
swear for dhe eommon prayer fpd bisliops, and heard 
oUiers pray that they were against them ; because they heard 
the KingV soldiers adth horrid oaths abufee the name of 
God, and saw them.live in debauchery, while the parlia- 
ment soldiers Aocked to sermons, talked of ■ religion, and 
prayed and sung psalms together on their guards- And 
ail the sober men that I was acquainted with who were 
against the parliament used to Say, ** That the King 
had the better cause, but the parliament bad the better 
men.” 

The puritan, or parliament clergy were zealous calri- 
nists, and haring been prohibited for some years from 
preaehing against the arminians, they now pointed alt 
the» aitillery against them, insisting upon little else in 
their sermons, but the doctrines of predestination, justih* 
cation by faitb, salvation by free grace, and the inability 
of man to do that which is good. I'he duties of the second 
tablet were too much neglected ; from a strong aversion 
to arminianism these divines unhappily made way for 
antinomianism, verging from one extreme to another, till 
at length some of the weaker sort were lost in the wild 
mazes of enthusiastic dreams and visions, and ethers 
from false principles pretended to justify the hidden works 
of dishonesty. The assembly nf divines did what they 
could to put a stop to the growth of thes« pernicious 
errors; but the great scarcity of preachers of a learned 
education, who took part witli tlie parliament, left some 
pulpits in the country empty, and the people to be led 
aside in many places, by every bold pretender to inspi- 
ration. 

But the political principles of those divines gave the 
greatest disgust to the ruya^^s; they encouraged the 
people to staml by the parlimient, and preached up the 
lawfulness of defending their religion and liberties ngaiiist 
the King’s eyil eeuiiselldrs. They were for a limited 
monarchy, agreeableto oitrpreseoi constitution, and for 
the purity of' the^protmaht reUgton ; but fdr this 
tbj^ have been lalTt npon record, it$ traitors, eng- 

miep^to'Gpd an^ the King, &c'.>' <2jfarenduii says thi* 
puritan clergy yrhSefe the chief int^it^vie^ and bad the 
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cliief influence in promoting the civil war. The kirk refor- 
mation in Scotland and in this kingdom, says his lord- 
ship, was driven on by no men so roucit as those of tlicir ' 
clergy'; and without doubt the Abp. of Canterbury never 
had such an influence over the councils at court, as Dr. 
Burges and Mr. Marshall had then on the houses ; nor did 
all the bishops of' Scotland t^etber so much meddle in 
temporal affairs as Mr. 'Hendcniion had done. 

Strange ! when the Scots intbops were advanced to the 
highest posts of honour anct civil trust in that kingdom ; 
and when Laud had the direction of all public affairs iti 
England, for twelve yearr tOgOther. Was not the arch- 
bishop at the head of the MtUicil-table, the star-chamber, 
and the court of liigH-coihinis^ion ? Was not his grace 
the contriver or promoter of allthe monopolies and oppres- 
sions that brought on the civil warr What could the 
puritan clergy do like this? Had they any places of 
profit or trust under the government, or any commis- 
sions in the ecclesiastical courts? Did they amass to 
themselves great riches or large estates; No; they re- 
nounced all civil power and Jurisdiction,' as w*cll as lordly 
titles and dignities ; and were for the most part, content 
with a very moderate share of the world. If they served 
the parliament cause, it was in visiting their parishioners, 
and by their sermoiis from the pulpits; here they spent 
their zeal, praying and preaching as men who were in 
earnefet, for what they apprehended to he the cause of God 
and their country. But it is easy to remark, that this his- 
torian observes no measures when the puritan clergy fal| iiV 
his way. 

Nor were the parliament divines the chief incendiaries 
between the King and people. Tltey might inveigh too 
freely in their sermons against thh vices of the cle^y, 
and the severities of the late nae>; bM in all the fast 
sermons that I have read, for sdme tlie begin- 

ning of the war, 1 have met with no ihm^itooaii^on the 
person of the King, but a religioolHebiMii^tion of that 
political maxim, THE KING CAN-'IIO W WRONG. 
His lordship adds, ** that they profan«%shul bli^hthifotisly 
applied what had been spoken by the’plfoipheU i^iiinst the 
most wicked and impious KingS| to idir up the people 
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against rfieir most gracious sovereign. U <i*» wa^ 
riallv the case, >et the King s divine* came act hclund 
them ill applying the absolute dominion of the Kinp of 
Judah in support of the unbounded prerogative of the 
Kings of England, and in cursing the patliainent, and 
pronouncing damnation npon all who died in their service. 
I could produce a large catelogue of shocking expression* 
to this purpose, but. I wish siicb offences buried in oblivion. 
And besides we ought not to form our judgments of great 
bodies of men, from the exceases'of a few. We shall 
have an opportunity hereafter^ of comparing the learning 
of the puritan divines with the royalists, when it will 
appear, that there wne men of no less eminence for lite- 
rature with the parliament than with the King.^ And as 
to their morals, their very adversaries will witness for 
them Dr. G. Bates, an eminent royalist, in his “ £len- 
chus,** gives them this character. They were men of 
severe and strict morals, warm and affectionate preachers, 
fervent in prayer, ready to all pious offices, and in a word, 
(abating their political principles) good men. And yet 
with all their goodness they were unaccpiainted with the 
/rights of consctenccy and when they got the spiritual sword 
into their hands, managed it -very little better than their 
predecessors the bishops. 


The clergy who espoused the King’s cause were the 
bench of bishops, the whole body of the cathedral, and 
the major part of the parochial clergy, with the himuls 
and most of the fellows of both universities, among whom 
were men of the first rank for learning, politeness, piet}', 
and probity of manners, who joined the King, not merely 
for the sake of their preferments, but because they believed 
the unlawfulness of subjects resisting their sovereign in 
any case whatsoever. Among the parochial clergy were 
men of no less name and cliaracter; Lord Clarendon says, 
that if the sermons of tlio.se times preached at court were 
collected .together and published, Uie world would receivo 
the best Bulk of orthodox divinity, profound learning, 
convincing reason, natural powerful eloquence, and 
admirable devra||gn, that hath been eommunieuted in any 
•go since the s^wtles* time. And yet in the very .samo 
page he#dds, there was sometimes preached there, matter 
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very unfit for the place, and scandalous for the persons. 

I subinil this paragraph to the reader’s judgment; fori 
must 'confess that after having read over several of these 
court sermons, I have not been able to discover that learn* 
ing and persuasive eloquence which his lordship admires; 
nor can nrach be said for their orthodoxy, if the, thirty 
n'ine articles be the standard. But whatever decency was 
observed at court, there was hardly a sermon preached by 
the inferior clerj^ within the King’s quarters, wherein 
the parliament divines were not severely exposed and 
ridiculed. Such was the sharpness of men’s spirits on both 
sides. 

Among the country clergy there was great room for 
complaints, many of them being pliiralists, non-residents, 
ignorant and illiterate, negligent of their cures, seldom 
or never visiting their parishioners, or discharging any 
more of their function than would barely satisfy the law. 
They took advantage of the book of sports to attend tbeic 
parishioners to their wakes and revels, by which means 
many of them becanie'scandalonsly immoral. Even Walker 
admits, that there were among them men who were a 
reproach and scandal to their function; the particulars 
of which had beUer have been buried than left upon 
record. 

The common people tliat filled up the King’s army 
were of the looser sort; and even the chief officers, were 
men of profligate lives, and made a jest of religion ; the 
privMe centinels were soldiers of fortune^ and not having 
their regular par, lived for the most part upon free plun- 
der ; when they took possession of a town they rifled the 
houses of all who were called puritans, and turned their 
families out of doors. Baxter says, ** the great cause of 
the parliament’s strength, and of tbe King’s ruin ; was 
the debauched rabble, encouraged by the gentry, and 
seconded by the common soldiers of dm army, who took 
hll that' were called puritkns for their enemies: so that if 
any ipan was noted as a preacher, or a man of pious life, 
ho was plundered,, abused, and put in danger of his life; 
i£ a man prayed in lua. family, &c. they presently cried 
out SebeUf jldundheadSf and all their money and goods 
proved guilty, however innoceiit they were diemsejves 
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Upon fny certain knonleitge it was ihis that fM the 
.armies aiul jrarrisoas of llio pavlianicnt with sober aiicl 
pious niei). 'I'housanils bad no mind to meddle m tbe 
wars, but to live peaceably at diome, if the rage pt the 
soldiers would have sufiered them/* This so noto- 
rious, that at length it came to the Kill’s es(r, wim^out 
of mere compassion to his distressed subjects, issued, a 
proclamation, for the better govcrntneist of his firmy. 
'riiis was as much as* the King could do in lits present 
circumstances; yet it had very little effect, for Jiis 
majesty having neither money or stores for his army, 
the officers could niaintain no discipline, and %vere forced 
to connive at their living at free quarter upon the people. 
Tims this unhappy nation was miserably harrassed, and 
thrown into terrible convulsions, by an unniitural civil 
war; the nobility and gentry with their dependants, being 
chiefly tviih the King; the merchants, tradesmen, substan- 
tial farmers, and in general the nnddlc ranks of people 
siding with the parliament. 

It is of little consequence to enquire, who began this 
unnatural and bloody war. None will blame them, on whose 
part it was just and unavoidable, for taking all neces- 
sary precautions in their defence, and making use of 
such advantages as providence put into their hands to 
defeat tlie designs of the enemy, and notliing can excuse 
the other. His majesty professed before God to his nobles 
at York, that lie had no intention to make war upon his 
parliament. And in his last speech on the scaflbhl he 
affirms, that he did not begin a war with the two houses of 
parliament, hut that they began with bini upon the point 
of the militia ; and if any body will look upon the dates 
of the coinmiiFsions, says his majesty, their.s and mine, they 
will sec clearly thiit they began these unhappj* troubles, 
ami not 1. Yet with all due submission, were the dates of 
c't;n>ritis>ions for raising the miKtia, the beginning of. the 
war r Were not the crown jewels first pawned in IloilancI, 
and arms,, ammunition, and artillery, sent over to the King 
;;t York r Did not his majesty siinuttion the gentlemen and 
iVeclioUlers to attend him as an ext raordinaiQr guard, in his 
progress in the north, and appear befcre'^Hfiil in a warlike 
mariner, before the raising the militiu; were not ilmsi) 
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warlike preparations > 1 think ^all inipartial judges must 
allow, that look very much that,, way. Father Or- 
leans* coiif<Mse^ that it was agreed with the Queen in tiie 
cabinet couiieil at Windsor, that wliile her majesly was 
negpeiating: in . Holland, the King should retire to York, 
and there make bis first levies. He adds, that ail man- 
kind beiievejd that liis majesty was underhand preparing 
for war, that the sword might cut asunder those knots he had 
made with liis pen. 

In order to excuse the unhappy King, who was sacri- 
ficed in the house of his friends, a load of guilt iswi$hgreat 
justice laid upon the Queen, who had a pleolttude of 
power over his majest}*, and could turn him about which 
way she pleased. She was an enemy to parliaments, and 
pushed the King upon the most arbitrary and unpopular 
actions, to raise the English government to a level with 
the French. It was the C^ueeii that countenanced the 
Irish insurrection ; that obliged the King to go to the 
house of commons and seize the five members ; and that 
was at the head of the council at Windsor, in which it 
was determined to break with the parliament and prepare 
for war; this, says Clarendon (viz.) the King’s perfect 
adoration of his Queen, his resolution to do nothing with- 
out her, and his being inexorable as to every thing 
he promised her, \v.\s the root and c.\l'se oi all otiieh^ 

CiRIEVAN'CES. 

Sundry others of his majcsiy’.s privy-council had their 
share in bringing on the calamities of the war, though 
when it broke out they were either dead, dispersed^or 
imprisoned, as the Duke of Buckingham, F.arl of Straf* 
ford. Laud, &c. These had been the most busy actors 
at the Council-table, the Star-chamber, and court of 
High-commission, and tvere at the head of all tite mono- 
polies and illegal projects, that enslaved the nation 
for above twelve years. On the other hand, a spirit of 
Fhigltsli liberty had been growing in the nation for some 
years, and the late oppressions instead of extingutshing it, 
had only kept it under ground, till having collected more 
strength, it burst out with the greater violence ; the patriots 
of the constitution watched all opportunities to recover 
it f yet wlien they had obtained a parliament by the 
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interposition of the Scots, were disposed to take a severe 
revenge upon thejr late oppressors, and to enter upon too 
* violent measures in order to prevent the return of power 
into those hands that had so shamefully abused it. The 
five members of the house of commons, and their 
friends, who were concerned in inviting the Scots into 
England, saw their danger long before the King came to 
the house to seize them, which ptU them upon concerting 
measures not only to restore the constitution, but to lay 
further limitations upon the royal power for a time, that 
they might not be exposed to the merry of an incensed 
prince, as soon as he should be delivered from the present 
parliament. 

The King being made sen.sible of the spirit of the 
Commons, watched all opportunities to disperse them, 
and not being able to gain his poiiu, resolvf?d to leave the 
tw'o houses, and act no longer^in concert w ith them, which 
Was in effect, to determine their p^wor; for to what pur- 
pose should they sit, if the King wiil p;..ss noiu f>f their 
bills; and forbid his sulijects to ohi y anv thei' vf»tos 
or ordinances till they liad received tie nvai assent: It 
was thisdisinembered and broke iliC cnnstiiuiion, and redu- 
ced the parliament to this dilcnitna, citht*!* to return home, 
and leave all things in the hands of the King and Queen, 
'and their late ministry; or to art by themselves, as the 
guardians of the people, in a time of imminent danger: 
had they dissolved themselves, or stood still while his 
majesty had garrisoned the strong fortresses of Portsmouth 
and Hull, and got possession of all the arms, artillery*, 
and ammuiittion of the kingdom ; had they suffered the 
fleet to fall into his majesty^s hands, and gone on meekly 
petitioning for the militia, or for his majesty^s return to 
bis two houses of parliament, till the Queen was returned 
with foreign recruits, or the Irish at liberty to send his 
majesty succours; both they and we, must in all pro- 
bability have been buried in the ruins of the liberties of 
our counriy. 

But though in a just and necessary war, it is of little 
moment to enquire who began it, it is nevertheless of 
great consequence to consider on which side the justice of 
it lies. With regard to dangers and fears, parliament 
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appealed to tijc wliole world, whether there were not just 
grounds for them, after his majesty had violated the 
Petit ion oi rk.ht, and attempting to break up the* 
present parliaint in, by bringing his army to London ; — 
after Jio had entered their house with ati armed force, to 
seize five oi' ihrir members; after he had deserted his 
parliament, :ind resolved to act no longer in concert with 
them ; — iifter Ins nnijesty had begun to raise forces under 
pretence ui an extraordinary guard to bis person, and 
eiidcavonred i«> the fiirts and ammunition of the 
kingdom into In^ |K^''^e^si(/n, against the time when he 
should ret ei\ e mpplies from abroad ; — after they had 
seen ili^* dreitiUnl t ;i. i ts of a bloody and unparalleled 
insurrccinm and ina ^ i. ieof the prote tants in Ireland, 
and were ('oiMnniilly alarmed with the increase and 
insol(Mit hi iiauoni <»t ’ he papists at liome ; and lastl}’,— 
after tiiex !i ,d i )!!!!•; i*. impracticable, by their most hum* 
hie p(‘titi )i;- :ind !'enn»n!>tranccs, to remove the Queen 
innt hej < a!»ai of papists from the direction of the 
coiiiK ii>i ; - . luM- all these things, say the}', \\’e 
nn^.'jt main! i!!i lise gitiumis of our fears to be of that 
momeut, that v. c t liinot discharge the trust and duty 
which lies uji >11 inih* s we do apply ourselves to the 

use of tliose me. v, hitdiGod and the laws have put 
in our hands, for liic iuh -ssar}' defence and safety of tlie 
krtigdom. 

'riiere were certainly strong, and perhaps unreason- 
able jealousies, and apprehensions of danger on both 
sides. The King ( otnplaincd, that he was driven frsia 
Whitehall by popular tumults, where neither his persoa 
or family could remain in safety. He was jealous, as 
he said, for the Isiws and liberties of his people, and 
was apprehensive that his parliament intended to change 
the constitution, and wrest the sceptre and sword out of 
his hands. On the other side, the two houses had 
their fears and distrusts of tlieir owm and the public 
saf(‘ty ; they were apprehensive, that if they put tlie forts 
-and garrisons and all the strength of the kingdom into 
his majesty’s power, as soon as they were dtssolvccl he, 

VOL. ji. e 
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bv tbe inauence of bis ««««" anti »»»• old co«n»cllont, 
wuld return to his in*xi«»s of arbitriry goteroment, 
•ind never c#U another parliaincnl ; that h« woiild take 
a severe rerco-^e upon iIkwc members who J»ad ex- 
posed his measures, and disgraced bis ministers; and 
ill a word, that he would break throiig^li the late laws, 
as having heeii extorted from him hy force and vio- 
lence; but it was very much in the King’s juiwer, even 
to the treaty of Uxbridge, to have removed tlicic tlis- 
trusts, and thereby have saved both liiinsclf, the church, 
and the nation. Upon the whole, if we believe that 
the King was driven by violence from his palace, and 
could not return with safety ; that all real and imagi- 
nary grievances of church and state were redressed ; 
and that the kingdom was sufficiently secured from all 
future inroads of popery and arbitrary power hy the 
laws in being ; then tlie justice and eipiity of the war 
was most certainly with the King. But if we believe, 
that the King voluntarily deserted bis parliament, ami 
that it was owing alone to his majesty’s own peremptory 
resolution, that he would not return, as Clarendon ad- 
mits; — If by this means the constitution was broken, 
and the ordinary courts of justice necessarily inter- 
rupted ; if there wftre sundry grievances still to be re- 
dressed, and the King resolved to shelter himself under 
the laws in being, and to make no furtlier concessions, 
if there were just reasons to fear, with Bp. Burnet, 
and Father Orleans, that the King would abide by the 
late^ laws no longer than he was under that force that 
bronght them upon him, in a word, if in the judgment 
of the majority of lords and commons, the kingdom vvas 
in imminent danger of the return of popery and arbi- 
trasy power, ami his majesty would not condescend so 
much as to a temporary security ftir their satisfactidn ; 
then vye must conclude, that tiie caus^of the parlia- 
ment, at the commencement of the war, and for soi^e 
yeai4 after, was not only justifiable, bat commendable 
and glorious ; especially if we believe their own most 
jmleain protestation, to die kingdom tjm whole 

world That no private passion or respecl, fw-evij 
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intention to hjs innjeaty*i jpenon, no designs to the Me- 
judiceof his just honour or authority, had engaged them 
to raise forces, and take up arms against the authors ^ 
this war in which the kingdom is en£uned.’* 
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The King pursues his March towards Tendon. — Iietnarks, 
— Prosperous State of his Affairs. — ParliaynenCs pro* 
positions to the King. — Death and Churaett r of Dr- 
Crisp. — Lin'd Brooke's Dcath.-^^ProcIamation against the 
City of London . — The People reduced to great hard- 
ships. — Sufferings of the Puritan and Episcopal CU rgij. 
— Committees for Religvai : — For tS’cendalous Minis* 
ters : — For plundered Ministtrs. — Proceedings of the 
CommittCi r. evnsun d. — Strict Ohso ration of the Sabbath. 
— Vacant Benefices filled up. — Monthbj Easts. — Monu* 
ynciUs of Superstition removed. — Orders for restraining 
the Press. 

fTnHK Kinp: having recrniiecJ bis army ai Oxford, after 
battle of Kdge-Iiill, by ilie iiNsistaiu^e of the 
uni\ersity, who now gave his majesty all their nionevy 
as they liad before done their plate, resolved to pursue 
liis march to London, in order to break up the parliament, 
and surprize liie city ; while the Earl of Essex imagining 
the campaign was ended, lay quiet about Warwick, till 
being informed of tiic King’s desigi^^, he posted to 
London, atid ordered his forees to follow with all expedi- 
tion. I'iie Earl arrived November 7, and was honourably 
received by both houses of parliament, wtio presented 
him with a gratuity of five thousand pounds, and to 
strengthen his army passed an ordinance, that such 
apprentices as would list in their service should be entitled 
to a freedom of the city at the expiration of their appreii* 
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ticesliip, equally with those who rontinurd with their 
masters. In the hejrinnini> of November, the King took 
possiession of Reading without the least resistance, xh& 
parliament garrison liaving abandoned it, winch alarnnjd 
both houses, and made tlieni send an express to desire 
a safe conduct for a committee of lords and commons, 
to attend his majesty with a petition for peace; tlie com- 
mittee waited on his iiunjesty at Colnl)rf>ok, fifteen miles 
from London, and having received a favourable answer, 
reported it to the tw'O houses, who immediately gave 
orders to forbear all acts of hostility, and sent a messenger 
to the King, to desire the like forbearance on his part; 
but the committee had no sooner left Colnhrook, than 
his majesty taking the advantage of a thick mist, advanced 
to Brentford, about seven miles from London, whicli he 
attacked with his whole army, and after a funce and 
bloody rencounter with the parliament garrison, wherein 
considerable numbers were driven into the Tliames and 
slain, he got possession of the town, and took a great 
many prisoners, 

Tlie consternation of the citizens on this occasion was 
inexpressible, imagining the King would be next morning 
at their gates ; upon w'hich the Lord Mayor ordered the 
trained hands immediately to join tlie Karl of Kssex's 
forces, which were just arrived at Turiiham-Green, under 
the c( minaud of General Skippon ; and there being no 
further thoughts of peace, every one sjiirited up liis 
iieighhotir, and all resolved as one man to live and die 
togetlier. When tliey were drawn up they made a body 
of about twenty-four thousand men eager for battle, but 
their orders w^ere only to be on the defensive, and prevent 
the King’s breaking through to the i;ity. The two armies 
having faced each other all day, his majesty retreated in 
the night to Kingston, and from thence to Reading, wdiere 
having left a gacrison, he returned to Oxford, about the 
beginning of December with his Brentford prisoners, 
tlie chief of whom were condemned to die, and luul been 
executed for high treason, if tlie two houses had nor 
threatened to make reprisals. The parliament, to prevent 
alike surprize of the city for the future, empowered the 
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Lord Mayor to cause lines of circumvallution to be drawn 
around it, and all the avenues fortified. 

It was not without reason that the two houses com- 
plained of the King’s extraordinary conduct on this 
occasion, whiciv was owing to tlie violent counsels of 
Prince Rupert and Lord Digby, animated by some of his 
majesty's friends in tlie city, who imagining, that if the 
royal army appeared in the neighbourhood of London, 
the parliament would accept of his majesty's pardon and 
break up ; or else the confusions would be so great, that 
he might enter and carry all before him ; but the project 
having failed, his majesty endeavoured to excuse it in the 
best manner he could : he alledged, that there being no 
cessasion of arms agreed upon, he might justly take all 
advantages against his enemies. He insisted further upon 
Ins fears of being hemmed in by the parliament's forces 
about Colnbrook, to prevent which, it seemed he marched 
seven miles nearer the city. Lord Clarendon says, Pimce 
Rupert having advanced to Hounslow without order, his 
majesty at the desire of the Prince marched forward, to 
disengage him from the danj^er of the fortes quartered ia 
that neighbourhood ; w*hichis so very improbable, that in 
the opinion of Rapin, it is needless to refute it. l7pon 
the whole, it is extremely probable, the Kiiigcaine from 
Oxford w*ith a design of surprizing the city of Loiul<in, 
before the Earl of Essex’s army could arrive , but having 
missed his aim, he framed the best pretences to perMiado 
the people, that liis marching to Brentford was only in his 
own. defence. 

Though his majesty took all occasions to make oflcrs 
of peace to his parliament, in hopes the nation would 
compel them to an agtef^ment, by leaving him in posses- 
sion of all his prerogatives, it ivS sufliciently tnident he 
had no intentions to yield any thing to obtain it. The 
justice of the cause upon which his majesty had set tip 
liift rest, was Ills declaration and promise to govern ff>r the 
future ac(;r*rding to the lavrs of the land ; hut tlie point 
was, to know whether tins might be relied upon. The 
i*.o liouscs admitted tlie laivs of the land to be the rule of 
government, and that the exerntive pt>wer in time of 
peace was with the King ^ but his nnije^iy had ftflcri 
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dispensed willi the laws by the ads'ice of a corrupt minis- 
try, after repeated assurances to the contrary thereof, that 
they durst not confide in liis royal word, and insisted upon 
some 'additional security for themselves, and for the con- 
fititution. On the other hand, his majesty averred the 
constitution was in no danger from him, but from them- 
selves, who were acting every day in defiance of it. To 
wliicii it was answered, that it was impossible the laws 
should have their due course in time of >var as in the height 
of peace, because this must efTcctually tie up their hands. 
Neither paxty by law could raise money upon the subject, 
without each others consent ; the King could not do it 
without consent of parliament, nor the parliament wuliout 
the royal assent, and yet both had practised it since the 
opening of the war. To have re<;ourse therefore to tlie 
laws of a well settled government in times of general 
confusion, was weak and impracticable. Besides, his 
majesty refused to give up any of his late ministers to the 
justice of parliament ; for in his letter to Duke Hamilton, 
he -says, that his abandoning thft Earl of Straflford had 
gone so near him, that "he was resolved no consideration 
should make him do the like again. Upon these re- 
solutions, he declined the mediation of the Scots com- 
missioners, which gave the several parties engaged 
against him, a fair o|>portunity of uniting their interests 
with that nation. 

This was a nice and curious afi’air ; the friends of the 
parliament, wlio were agreed in ihie cause of civil liberty, 
were far from being of one mind in points o.f church dis- 
cipline ; the major part were for episcopacy, and desnred 
no more tlian to secure the consutution, and reform a few 
exorbitances of the bishops ; some were Erastians, and 
would be content with any form of governmeiu the luagis* 
trate should appoint ; the real Presbyterians, who were 
for an entire change of the hierarchy upon the foot of 
divine right, were as yet but few, and could carry nothing 
in the house ; it was necessary therefore in treating with 
the Scots, who contended earnestly for their kirk, govern- 
ment, U) deliver themselves in such general expressions, 
that each parly might interpret them as they were inclined, 
Of as should be expedient. This contented the ^^cots fo)f 
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the present, and left the parliauient at full liberty^ till 
they saw what terms they could make with the Kinpr. Nor 
could church-meii be dissatisfied, because they knew if 
they ceuld put a period to the war without the .Scots, 
the two houses would not call in their assistance, much 
less submit to a kirk discipline w'ith which they had no 
manner of acquaintance; and therefore Lord Clarendon 
was of opinion, that even at the treaty of Uxbridge, if 
the parliament could have o1)taii;ied an act of oblivion 
for what was past, and good security for die King’s 
governing by law, the adair of religion might easily have 
been compromised ; hut it required all the prudence and 
sagacity the two houses were masters of, to keep so many 
ditrciciit interests in points of religion, united in one 
common cause of liberty and the constitution, at a time 
when great numbers of tlic King’s friends in ilie very 
city of London, were forming cons]>ir:icie,s to re^tore him 
without any terms at all. 

The King’s aflairs liad a promising aspec t this winter ; 
liis forces in the north uilder the Earl of N( wciisile, were 
superior to the tliose of Lord Fairfax. In the western and 
midland counties there were several sieges atid renconters 
with various surces?, but nothing detd^ive. Divers 
counties entered into associations for their miitnal defence 
on both sides. Tiic four northern couniics, of Northum- 
berland, ('umbe.'-Iand, Westmoreland, and Durliam, 
associated for the King ; after which tlie two liouses 
t^ncouraged the like in tliose that owned their auihoruy, 
and appointed generals to command their i^roops ; the 
cliief of which was the eastern association of Essex, 
Cambridgeshire, the hie of Ely, Hertford, Norfolk, 
Suifolk, and the city of Norwdcli, whose militia were 
trained, and ready to march wliere necessity sliould re- 
quire wdtliiii their several limits. In some? parts of Eng- 
land the inhabitants resolved to stand and not be 

concerned on either side; but the parliament condemned 
and disannulled all such agreements. 

Ah the two houses depended upon the assistanre of 
the Scots, his majeity liad expectations of foreign aids 
from the Quee:i, who had endeavoured, by the inijuefice 
pf the Prince of Orange, to engage the States uf Holland 
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in the King’s interest, but they wisely declared for a neu- 
trality ; liowevcr they coniikvetl at her private nejrociations, 
and gave her a gene ral passport, by virtue \vliere*)f she* 
transported a very large cjuantity of arms and aminnnitum 
to Burlington-Bay, and convejed them to the King at 
York. His majesty al^o, in order to bting over the Irish 
forces under the command of the Duke of Ormond, con- 
sented to a truce wiili tlje Irish rebels, in which lie allowed 
the catholics to reinaiu. in possession of wlirit they had 
conquered since the rebellion, to the great grief of the 
prote.stants, who by this means were legally dispossessed 
of their estates. A most unpopular action, in favour of 
a people who by their late massacre, were become the 
very reproach and infamy of human nature ! Thus the 
whole kingdom was marshalled into parties, with their 
drawn swords eager to plunge them into each other’s 
breasts. 

The parliament’s cause having a dark and threatening 
aspect, the Lords and Commons were not forgetful to im- 
plore the divine blessing upon their couincls and arms; 
for which purpose they published an ordinance, e.xhort- 
jng to the duty of repentance, as tlie only remedy to 
prevent public calamiiies. 

Though the King had rejected the Scots mediation, 
and set up his rest upon the justice of his cause, he was 
pleased before the beginning of the campaign, to admit 
of a treaty with liis two houses, for which purpose he sent 
a safe conduct to six lords, aud as many commoners, with 
their attendants, to repair to him at Oxford, who being 
ac4iiiitted to an audience in one of the colleges, produced 
various proposals, tlie most important of which was, 
That his majesty will please to give bis consent to five 
bills. 

The first, for the suppression of divers innovations in 
churches and chapels in and about the worship of God, 
&c.~The second, for the utter abolishing, and taking away 
of all arclihibhops, bishops, their clmncellurs, and com* 
luissaries, &o. — 'I1ie third for punishing scandalous cler- 
gymen, and others. — Tlie fourth, against the enjoviiig 
pluralities of benefices by spiritual persons, and non-rcsi- 
deuce.-*^The fifth, for calling an assembly of learned and 
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godly divines to be consuht'il nitli by tlie piirliimient, for 

the settling of the t:ovfnniM'«ii ainl linn^y «»l' the rlmrch, 
and for the vindication and clearing ot (bo doctrine »)f the 
church of England from fiilbo aspersions and interpre- 
tations. 

To tlicse propositions his majesty, after a sharp reply 
to the preaoible, returned the following answer ; that 
tlioiigh many of them were destructive of his just power 
and prerogative, yet because the.y might he mollified and 
e.\ plained upon debates, he is pleased to agree that 
a time and place be appointed for the meeting of com- 
missioners on both sides to discuss them, and to consi- 
der the following proposals of his own. — I. I'hai his 
majesty’s revenues, magazines, towns, forts, and ships, 
may be forthwith restored. — 2. “ That w hatsoever has been 
done or published, contrary to the known laws of the land, 
and his majesty’s legal rights, may be renounced and 
recalled. — 3. 'I'liat whatever illegal power o^cY his 
majesty’s subjects has been exercised by either, or both 
houses, or any committee, may be disclaimed, and all 
persons that ha\e been imprisoned by virtue thereof be 
forthwith dLscharged. — i. 'I hat a good bill may be fra- 
med, for the lietior preserving tlic bo»)k of common 
prayer from the scorn and \iolenceof IJruvMiisis, Anabap- 
rists, and other >cc larics, with sucli clauses for the ease? 
c;f leiuier consciences as bis majesty has formerly cdfeied. 

'j. “ I'liai all persons to be excepted t»ut of the general 
p;;rdon shall be trievi per pares^ according to common 
c ourse of law*, and that it be left to that, to actpiit or 
condemn them. — “ That in the mean time there be a 
cesi^ation of arms, and free trade for all his majesty’s sub- 
for tw enty day>.” 

Ilis majesty desired the last article might be first set- 
tled, by which he proposed not only to gain time, but to 
provide himself with several necessarie.s from London, 
and to convoy safely to Oxford the ammunition and other 
stores, the Queen had lately landed at Btiriington-Bav ; 
hut the parliament were too sonsible of his design to con- 
sent to it. They therefore empowered tlieir commissioners 
to begin with the first proposition, (oitcerniiig restoring 
the revenues of the crown, and the delivery of his niajes- 
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ij’jj magazines, towns, forts and ships, &c. All which 
they were authorised to agree to, on condition the; persons 
with whom he would intrust them w'cresiich as they could 
confide in. To which the King replied, that the oahs 
of tlie officers were a sufficient security, and if they 
abused their trust he would leave them to the law. The 
commissioners then wx^it upon tlie other articles, and spun 
out the treaty till the I2tli of April, without concluding 
one single point. The* King w'^ould be restored to the 
condition he was in before the w^ar, upon a bare promise 
that he would govern in future according to Imv; but 
the parliament wrere resolved not to trust thetrselves nor 
the constitution in his liands, without the redress of some 
grievances, and a better securitj'. Mr. Whitlock says, 
that the commissioners (of whicli hew^asoi^e) having been 
%vith the King one evening till midnight, gave his majesty 
such reasons to consent to a very materia! point, which 
would itave much conduced to an happy issue, and success 
of the treaty, that he told them, he was fully satisfied, 
and promised to let them have his answer in writing, 
according to their desire next morning. But when the 
commissioners w^ere withdrawn, some ot the King's bed- 
chamber, fearing bis concessions w’ould tefid to peace, 
never left persuading him, till he . had altered his resolu- 
tion, and gave orders for an answer to he drawn up 
directly contrary to what he had promised ilie coiinnu- 
sioners. 

7’lds answ»er which was expressed in very resolute terms, 
broke oft' the treaty, and left the (juarrel to be decided 
by the sword ; upon which Bp. Kcnnet makes the follow ing 
remark, — It is to be lamented, that some of the King's 
most intimate friends were against hia concluding a peace, 
and others were against liis obtaining an absolute victory. 
"J'hcy were afraid he shotild comply, lest his prertigativc 
might not be great enougii to protect him; and yet afraid 
he should coruiucr, lest he might be tempted to assume 
an arbitrary power." — It is plain from hence, by peace 
the King meant nothing but being restored 0 all the pre- 
rogatives of yliis crown as before the war, Without any 
additional security; and that there was no room for a 
treaty till the previous question \\a.S' d^tcriutued,-— Wlie- 
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tlier tliere was just reason to coufiiii' in the King, stiul 
restore him to his rights, upon his bare proiih>e of govern- 
ing hv law for the lulu re ? for all tlie propositions necessa- 
rily lead to this point, and till tltis was decided it 'was in 
vain to lose time upon the others. 

7’his year died the famous Tobias Crisp, O. 1). He 
was born in I.oiulon, (‘dneated at Kaion school, and liaving 
took the degree of batchelorof arts at Cambridge retired 
to Oxford, and was iricorporaieddnto Baliol odi. In the 
year 1627 he became Rector of Rrinkvvorih in WiliNhire. 
ile was much followed for his edifying manner of preacli- 
ing, and for his great hospitality. Upon the i)reciking 
out of the war, he was obliged U* fly to Uftndon, to avoid 
the insolencies of the King's soldiers ; whertr his pe< oiiar 
sentiments about the doctrine of grace being disroveud, 
he met with a vigorous opposition from the C’ity djviurs. 
The doctor in his younger years had been a fa\</uic*r of 
Arminianism, but cltangiug his opinions, he ran into ilie 
contrary extreme of Antinomianisni. ' lie was certainly 
a learned and religion person, modest and hund)h* in Ins 
behaviour, fervent and laborious in his imni^terial work, 
and exact in his morals. 'Flie doctor was possesscril of a ^ery 
large estate, with wliicii he did a great di a! got»d ; but 
being engaged in a gratul dispute against M!\eral oppo- 
nents (if we may believe Mr. W ood; he u\ er-lir;;tt*d liim- 
self, and fell sick of the small pox, of wliu h he liied. In 
Ids last sickness he v.as in a uionI couiforiahle and resigned 
frame of mind, and declared to them tliat siood hy, hiv finii 
adherence to thedoctrines he Inid preac hed ; tlun lu*. had 
lived in the belief of the free grace of through C'lirist, 
so he did now with eoiifulence and grc‘ai joy, c'ven as iiitich 
as his present condition was capai>lt*, rt Ids life* and 
soul into the hands of Ids heavenly l arher. He pul>; died 
nothing in his life-tirne, but after ids death his sermons 
were published in three volumes from Ids own notes, 
which with some additions, were reprinted l)y his son, in 
one volume quarto, and gave occasion to some intem- 
perate heats among the non-conformist ministers of those 
limes. 

Towards the end of this year died Lord Hrookc; a 
\irtuousand religious gentleman, a good scholar, and an 
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eminent patriot, but a determined enemy of tlie hierarchy. 
In the beginning of the war he took part with the parlia- 
ment, and being made Lord lieutenant' of the counties 
of Watwiek and Stafford, put himself at the liead of 
twelve hundred men, and marched against the Earl of 
(Chesterfield at Litchfield, whom he dislodged from the 
town, hut next day as he was looking out of a window witli 
bis beaver up, and giving direction to his soldiers to 
assault St, Chad’s church, adjoining to the close where 
the Earl of Cliesterfield’s forces lay, a musket ball 
struck Jiim uenr the left eye, of which he instantly died, 

Wlnii ihe treaty of Oxford was depending, his majes- 
ty’s friends in the city were contriving to bring him to 
London, and deliver the parliament into his hands. Messrs, 
Tomkins, Clialoner, and Waller a member of the house of 
commons, with some otliers, were to carry off the King’s 
children, to secure the most active members of the house 
of commons, to seize the Tower and the gates of the ciuy 
with the magazines, and to let in a part of the Royal 
forces; for all which they had the King’s commission ; but 
the plot being discovered by a sonant of Tomkins* before 
it was ripe for execution,* the conspirators were appreheu- 
ded and tried ; Tomkins and Chaloner confessed the facts 
and were executed ; but Waller purchased his life for ten 
thousand pounds, and was banished. 

Upon this discovery both houses resolved to strengthen 
themselves by a new covenant or \ow, which was tendered 
first to their own members, then to the army, and such of 
the people as were willing to take it. Nevenhelesa 
the King’s friends were not disheartened from entering 
into several otlicr coinbinaiions against the parlia- 
ment. One was discovered in August, and another 
towards the latter end of the year. Even the lower sort 
of w'onicMi, JO the number of two or three thousand, with 
white silk ribbons in .tb(?ir hats, went in a body to West- 
minster with a petition for peace upon the King’s terms, 
and could not he dispersed without the military arm ; all 
which was occasioned by the correspondence the King 
held in London ; notwithstanding the ordinance the parlia- 
ment had published to prevent spies and intelligencies 
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from Oxford or the Royal army, coming to any part of 
the parliament’s quarters. 

The Kinghavinp failed in his designs of surprising the 
city, resolred at last to starve the citizens into their duty, 
for which purpose he issued a proclamation prohibiting all 
intercourse of trade and commerce with them, and 
expressly forbidding all persons to travel to I^ndon, or to 
carry any goods, merchandize, or provisions thither, with- 
out special licence from himself. By another proclama- 
tion, his majesty forbids bis subjects of Scotland, and all 
foreign kingdoms and states in amity with him, to bring 
any ammunition, provision, goods, or merchandize of 
sort to London, or an}* other toivn or city in rebellion 
against him. The prohibiting foreign merchandizes had 
very little influence upon the trade of the city, because 
the parliament were masters of the seas ; but the town of 
Newcastle being garrisoiied by il»e King, the Londoners 
were distressed the following w‘inter for coals, which obli- 
ged them to have recourse to the digging turf, and cutting 
down all fell wood on the estates of delinquents within 
sixty miles of London. By another proclamation his 
majesty forbid all his subjects, upon pain of high treason, 
to obey the orders of parliament ; and all tenants to pay 
their rents to such landlords as adhered to Uie rebellion, 
but to reserve them for his majesty’s use. 

After this account of things it is reasonable to suppose 
tliat very extraordinary burdens must be laid upon the 
people on both sides to support the expenccs of the war. 
Xhe parliament at Westminster excised every thing, even 
the necessaries of life. AU botcher’s meat paid one shil- 
ling in twenty ; every rahhit an halfpenny; and pigeoin^ 
onepcmiy in the dozen. The King’s parliament at Oxford 
did the like in his ninjesty’s quarters ; and ail person^ 
within the cities of London and Westminster, and the 
^billsof mortality, were to pay the weekly value of one 
meal a week, for the public service, which they were sup- 
posed to abate in tlicir familic.s. 

The King’s affairs this snnitner w*crc refv prosperouit> 
and threatened the ruin of iiis cueniies, for besides his 
armVv which had been recruiting in tlie winter, the Queeu 
furnished him with foreign nionej*, and with two thoosand 
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foot, a tl)6usaiul horse, a hundred waggons laden with 
ammunition of all sorts, six pieces of cannon, and two 
niortar.s. Upon \vhich the house of commons impeached 
her of high treason, for levying forces without consent oi 
parliament. In the mouth of April the Earl of Essex 
besieged and took the town of Heading, jfioin wlience he 
inarched within ten miles of Oxford, where Prince Rupert 
with a party of horse beat up liis quarters*, and killed the 
famous Mr. Hampden in Clialgrave field, after which Essex 
retired, and put his sickly forces into quarters for refresh- 
ment. In the north the King's armies had a train of 
successes. Lord Fairfax was defeated by tbc Earl of 
Newcastle at Atherston Moor, and Sir W. Waller at the 
battles of Landsdowii and Koundaway-dowii, which was 
followed with the loss of VV"ey mouth, Dorcliester, Port- 
land Castle, Exeter, and almost all the w'est. About the 
latter end of July, Prince Rupert besieged and took the 
city of Bristol, and the King himself sat down before 
Gloucester, Aug. lOtli, which so alarmed the two bouses, 
that the shops in London tvere ordered to be shut till the 
siege w*as raised, and a strong body of the trained bands 
dispatched to join the Earl of Essex's broken troops^ who 
by this means, was in a condition in fifteen days to inarcii 
to the relief of that important city ; upon the Earl's ap- 
proach the King raised the siege, and Essex entered the 
town, when reduced to the last extremity ; and haying 
supplied it with ail necessaries, after three days returned 
towards London. The King being jtiiued by Prince 
Rupert with five thousand horse, got before him to New* 
burj^, where both armies engaged with pretty equal suJ- 
ce.ss, till niglii parted tliem, when his majesty retired to 
Oxford, and left the way open for the Earl to pursue 
iiis march, hi this buttle the city trained bands, by their 
undaunted hVavery, are said to have gained immortal 
honour. But it is the opinion of most historians, that if 
instead of sitting down before Gloucester, the King had 
marched his victorious army directly to London after the 
taking of Bristol, he might have put au end to the war, 
the parliament being in no readiness to oppose him ; how- 
ever it is certain, that about this time the royal cause 
in the height of its prosperity, and the parliaiiieni*s at so 
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low an ebb, that they were obliged to throw themselves 
into the hands of the Scots. 

The clergy on both sides had a deep share in the. cala- 
mities of the times, being plundered^ harrassed, impri- 
soned, and their livings sequestered, as they fell into the 
hands of the enemy. The King’s party were greatly 
incensed against the puritan clergy, as the chief incen- 
diaries of the people and trumpeters of rebellion. Such 
as refused to read the King’s proclamations and orders 
against the parliament, were apprehended and shut up 
in the common goals of York, and other places within his 
majesty's quarters. When any parties of the royal army 
got possession of a town that adhered to the parliament, 
tliey enquired preseinly for the minister’s house, which 
was rirted and plifndered of every thing that was valuable, 
and himself imprisoned, if he could be found ; hut the 
incumbents usually took care to avoid the danger, by dying 
to the next parliament garrison. Above thirty piiritau 
ministers took shelter in the city of Coventry aftei the 
fight of Edge-Hill. Croat iiiimhcrs came to Loudon with 
their families in a naked and starving Condition, leaving 
tlieir books, and every thing they conld not bring away, 
to the mercy of the King’s soldiers. The prisoner* under- 
went uncommon hardships, and would have been exe- 
cuted as rebels, if the parliament had not threatened 
reprisals. 

On the other hand, the Episcopal clergy were no less 
harrassed by the parliament soldiers ; these being in pos- 
session of the best livings in the church were liable to 
suTfer the greatest damages ; multitudes of them left their 
cures, and look sanctuary in the King’s armies or garrisons, 
having di>posed of their goods and chattels in the best 
manner they could. Others who had rendered themselves 
ohnoxioiLs by tbeir sermon.s, or declaraticuis for tlm King, 
were put under corifnH!mcnt. No friend being sunereil 
to come near thea3. Dr. Walker observes, ihai alioul one 
hundred and ten of the London clergy were turned out of 
their livings, and that as many more lied tw |}re\ent iinpri- 
sonineut ; yet it ought to be remembered, that none were 
turned out or ihiprisoned, for their adhering to the dor- 
Uiue or discipline of the church of Eiiglund, till after the 
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imposing of the Scots covenant, but for immoralit}*, false 
doctrine, non-residence, or for taking part with the King 
agaijist the parliament. However it is to be lamented; 
that Several pious and worthy bishops, and other clergy- 
men, who withdrew from the world, and were desirous to 
Jive peaceably without joining eitlier side, suffered after- 
wards in common with the re^t of their brethren ; their 
estates and livings being sequestered, their houses and 
goods plundered by ungovernable soldiers, and themselves 
reduced to live upon the fifths, or a small pension from 
the parliament, either because they could not take the 
covenant, or comply with the new directory for public 
worship. Among these we may reckon Abp. Usher, Bps. 
Morton, Hall, and miyiy others. When the bishops* lands 
were seized for the service of the war, which was called 
the bishops' war^ it was not possible to shew favour to any 
under that character ; and though the two houses voted 
very considerable pensions to some of the bishops, in lieu 
of their lands that were sequestered, due care was not 
taken of the payment ; nor would several of their lordships 
so far countenance the rotes of the houses as to apply 
for it. 

In order to account for these things, it will be necessary 
to set before the reader the proceedings of the several 
committees of religion fr4un the beginning of the present 
parliament. It has heen remembered, that a grand com- 
mittee, consisting of the whole house of commons, was 
appointed to enquire 4nto the scandalous immoralities of 
the clergy, of which the famous Mr. White, member ^of 
parliament for Southwark, a good lawyer, and, according 
to Mr. Whitlock, an honest, learned and faithful servant of 
the public, was chairman. Great numbers of petitions 
with articles of misbehaviour were brought before them, 
relating to superstition, heresy, or the immorality of their 
ministers, insomuch that the bouse was forced to branch 
the committee into several sub-divisions, for the quicker 
dispatch of business. And a sub-commtUee was appoint- 
ed, “To consider how there maybe preaching ministers 
set up where iliere are none; how they may be maintained 
where there is jii> maintenance, and all other things of 
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that nature ; al.<^o to enquire into the true protiniU aiul 
causes of the great scarcitv of preaching ministers, ami 
■putting otliers in their places.” For which ptii pose. the 
knight.sof shires anti burgesses of the several corporations 
were orilered to hriug infornmtious within six weeks, of 
the state of religion in their re.spertite counties. This 
sub-comniiuee coiiNistctl of sixty-oiie nieiuhcrs, togcthei 
with the knights aiul burgesses of Northuiiiberlaml, ales, 
Lancashire, Cumberland, and the burgesses ot C aiiicr- 
biirv. They bad their regular meeting# in the comi ot 
wards, tincl from the p<ikvors aUove-mtMUioned, wt-rc somo- 
times calloci the committee for preachitiir ministers. 'HieY 
r*ad the inspection of all hospitals ami free-. schools, r.ml 
were authoriseil to consider of the cvxpetlieney of 
commissions into tlic several counties, to exainine sncIi 
c\erg 3 -men as were accused, and could not with conveni- 
ence be brought np to I.ondon. 

But presentments agaui^t flic clergj' came in so f;Kf, 
that for the dispatch of bu.sincss il)cy were ohligt*d to 
divide again into several smaller committees. W'ithin a 
short space, above two thousantl petitions \ver<‘ brought 
before them, of which Mr. r<»rhei\ committee had no 
less than nine hundred. Great complaints bate liccn made 
of their seventy, by tho.«e who nil! not heliete the rirrgv 
were so corrupt as tliey really were, nor reinemhcr the 
political principles for which most of them sufl'ered. "I'hr 
form of proceedings in the committee was certainly nnex 
ceptionahle, for they were obliged to give proper notice 
party accused to make his appearance; the witnesses 
were usually examined upon oath in Ids pre.scncc ; a copy 
of the articles was given him if desired, and a reasonatde 
lime ass’trned to prepare for Ids defence* And after all, 
the fiuiii determinatio!! was not with the committee ; their 
ojumoi?, with the eviiieiirt?, was tir*t laid before the grand 
« ommiuee, t\uMj it was reported to the whole house, and 
linaliy referred to the liovise of lords before it was decisive. 
One would think, there slimild belittle room for complaint, 
and ye» tliere was too much passion and prejudice on both 
side»r, vvhH*!i was owing tf» the confusion of the times, and 
iliC violent resentinenls of 4'a»d* party. I'be colnmil^^ioncrs 
were too forward in exposing the iailiugs of ibcclcrjiy. 
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and encouraging witnesses of slender credit ;^n the other 
})and^ the clergy were insuiTerably rude to tiic committee, 
defaming their witnesses, and threatening revenge, fof 
being obliged to plead their cause before laynK;n. How- 
ever, few clergymen were sequestered by the committee 
for scandalous ministers before It was joined with that for 
plundered ministers ; an account of which I shall lav 
before the readt^r, after I have given two or three examples 
of the proceedings of. the present committee, from the 
relations of those clergymen who have left behind them an 
account of their sufferings. 

'i'lie first is Mr. Symmonds of Rayne in F^ssex, who 
acknowledges, that he w*as sequestered for preaching and 
publisliing, that — “ I'hc King being the supreme magis- 
trate, hath immediate deperulance on God, to whom alone 
lie is accountable — That authority is a sacred thing, and 
essential to the King’s person — That resistance is against 
the way of God, ilesiructive to the whole law of GoJ, 
inconsistent with the spirit of the gospel, the perpetual 
practice of Christianity, the calling of ministers, common 
priulenco, the rule of liunianitv, nature itself, reason, the 
oath of allegiance, and even the late protestation.’’ Be- 
-sides, he had notoriously defamed the parliament, and 
pressed his auditors to believe the King’s declarations, 
because a divine sentence was in iiis mouth, and he could 
not err. And that if David’s heart smote him for cmiing oft* 
Saul’s garment, what would it have done if he had kept 
liim from his castles, towns, and ships ? For which reason 
the lords and commons ordered his living to be seques- 
tered into the hands of Robert Atkins, M.. A. who was 
appointed to preach every Lord’s day till further order. 
Air. Symmoiuis endeavoured to discredit the evidence, 
but was so far from disowning the charge that lie after- 
wards vindicated it in a pamphlet entitled, “The loyal 
subject’s belief.” 

A second gentleman, who has left an account of hii 
sufferings, is Mr. Squire of Shoreditch i he was atticled 
against for — “ Practising and pressing the late innovations, 
for saying the papists were the King’s best stibiects, 
because of their loyalty and liberality ; for declaring that 
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none should ^come to the. sacranieiity unless they were as 
well affected to the King as the papists ; for comparing 
ins majesty to the man that fell among thieves, being 
wounded in his honour, and robbed of his castles, and of 
the hearts of his people ; that the priest passing by, was 
the protestaiit ; the forward professor the Leviie, but the 
papist was the good Samaritan *, and for aihrining, that 
the King's subjects, and all that they had were at his com* 
inand." — Mr. Squire denied some of these articles, and 
extenuated others ; he procured'a certilicate from several 
of his parishioners of his diligence in preaching, in 
catechising, and in beating down popery, for thirty years 
past, all which might he true ; hut I>r. Walker admits, 
tliat from tjic beginning of the war he was a most strenuous 
champion for allegiance, that is, for passive obedience and 
non-resistance, and earnestly exhorted his people to tlie. 
practice of it, which, as tlic times tlieu were, might 
be a sufficient reason for the parliament to silence him. 

The other clergyman is Mr. Fincli, of Christ-('hurch, 
who was articled against for extortion, superstition, non- 
residence, and neglect <jf his cure, and for being a common 
swearer, tavern-hunter, and drunkard, which was proved 
hv very substantial evidence : and his case was reporletl 
by the grand commiuct* to the bouse of commons, and hy 
them to the lords, who all agreed he was unfit l<i hold any 
ecclesiastical living. — It must be left witli the impartial 
world to jndge, uhether the parliament had li'ason lo 
sequester these clergy, in their own defence. T'he last 
W2S a man of an immoral life, and the two former, allowing 
them to be otherwise good iiicn, were certainly incen- 
diaries agaiiHt the two houses, and preached up those 
doctrines which were inconsi.stent w'ith the constitution and 
freedom of this country, as most of the parochial clergy 
at tliat time did. 

The committee for plundered ministers took its rise 
from those puritan clergymen, who being driven from 
their cures in the country by the King’s soldiers, fled to 
London with their families, leaving their substance and 
hoiJseliold furniture to the mercy of the enemy ; these 
being reduced to very great exigencies, applied to the 
parliament for relief; the commons first ordered a charii- 
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able colIectiOTi for them at ilicir monthly fast, and four 
days after appointed a committee to consider of the fittest 
way -for their relief. I'lie commissioners were upon their 
oath ; any four had a power to act ; they were distin- 
guished by the name of the connnittec for plundered 
ministers: but the royalists, by way of reproach, 

called them the committee for plundering ministers. 
They began their meetings in the court of Ejcclie- 
quer, Jan. 2; two duys after, they were ordered to 
examine the complaints against Dr. Soaiii, minister of 
Twickenham and Stains, to send for parties and witnesses, 
t«) consider of proper persons to supply the cures, to 
apply the revenues to their use if they found it necessary, 
and to report the proceedings to the house. July 27, they 
were empowered to consider of informations against 
scandalous ministers, though there were no malignancy 
proved against them, and to put out such whose scandal 
was sndtcicntly proved ; fnini whicit time the committee 
for scandalous and plundered ministers were in a sort unit- 
ed, and so continued to the end of tliclong parliament. 

In order to silence the. clamours of the royalists, and 
justify the severe proceedings of these committees, it w:is 
resolved to print the ca^es of those whom they ejecieil, 
and suhiiiit their conduct to the public censure ; accord- 
ingly towards the latter end of the year, Mr. W liiie, the 
chairman, published a pamphlet, entitled, “ The first 
century of scandalous malignant priests, made and ad- 
mitted into benefices by the prelates, in whose hands the 
ordination of ministers, and government of the church 
hath been ; or, a narration of the causes fur wliich the 
parliament has ordered the sequestration of the heneficc< 
of several ministers complained of before them, foi 
viciousiicss uf life, errors in doctrine, contrary to the 
articles of our religion, and for practising and pvessuig 
soperstittous innovations against law, and for malignancy 
against the parliament.” The author in his preface says, 
the reason of his appearing in print was, that the parlia- 
ment might appear just in their doings, that ilie mouth i>t 
iniquity might he siopi ; that all the world might sc«\ that 
the tongues of them that .speak evil of the parliament are 
on fire of bell ; that they hide ihcinsi Ives under 
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falsehood, and make lies tlioir refiip;o. And then adds, 
that the faults which were cliar^ed on the rlcr|xy 

were proved by many witnesses, seldom less than, Aix. 
The whole ct ntnrv were convicied of malignity, or dis- 
afiVerion to the parliament ; and about eighty of them ol 
scandalous immoralities in their li\e*^. Mr. Fuller con- 
fesses, that several of theotFeiues of the clergy were so 
foul, that it is a shame to report them, crying to justice for 
puuishmeiTt. But then he adds in* favour of others, that 
witnesses against them were seldom examined on oath. 
That many of the complainers were factious people. That 
some of the clergy were convicted for delivering doctrines 
that were disputable, and others only for their loyalty. 
Bp Keniiet says, that several of them were vicious to a 
sca!idal. And Mr. Eachard is of the same mind. But 
Mr. Baxter^s testimony is more particular and decisive. 
Ire says, — ITiat in all the countries where he was 
acquiiiutcd .six tonne at least, if not many more, that were 
sequestered by the committees, were by the oaths of' 
w itucsics proved insufficient or scandalous, or especially 
guilty of drunkenness and swearing* — This I know will 
displease the party, hut I am sure that this is true.*' 

It i.s impossible to account for tlie particular proceed* 
ings of all the committees, of which great outcries have 
been made by the friends of the sulTerers. — ‘Mf a few of 
tlie meanest and most vicious parishioners could he brought 
to prefer a petition against their parsfui to the house of 
C'.jmrnons, bow falsely soever. Lord ('iarendon says, and 
contrary to the judgment of the parish, he was sure to he 
prosecuted fcjr a scandalous minister.” Tlio like repre 
mentation is made by most of llic royalists; hut tlic 
writers on tin* side of the parliament clony tlie charge, 
and complain i^s hiudly of the coiiteuiptiious behaviour of 
the King's ci(*r'4y to the commissioners, treating iliem as a 
couibination illiterate laymen, who had nothing to do 
with the churcl) ; nay, as rebels and traitors. Some re- 
fused to obey their siimiiions, and others who appeared 
took up their lime iii exainuiing llic spelling of words, 
I lie propriety of grarnmar, and other little evasions, 
foreign to the purpose. They declared roundly, they did 
not own the ‘ribuiial befon? whi<:!i ihrv stood ; they insulted 
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the \vitiiesso<, aiul tlireatcned reprisals out of court, when 
things should revert to their former channel ; and upon 
the whole hehaved as if they had engrossed all the law; 
learning, and good sense of the nation to themselves. 
The cuiiiiiiiissioiiers, provoked with this usage, were 
obliged to behave with some sharpness, in order to support 
their own authority ; they would not indulge them the 
peculiar privilege tlu^y claimed as clergymen, iior allow 
them as scholars to delate the trutli of tliose doctrines of 
which tiiey were accused, hut ccmfiiied them to matters of 
fact. When they excepted against the w itnesses as igno- 
rant mechanics, factious, schismatical, enemies to the 
church, &c. they over-ruled their exceptions, as long as 
tliere were no legal objections to their competency or 
credibility. 

With regard to llie country committees, the commis- 
Hioners were choven out of the deputy lieutenants, and the 
best country gcntleiii4*ti in the parliament interest. Most 
of tlie crimes for which the clergy were sequestered w'cre 
c;onfessed by themselves ; superstition and false doctrine 
were hardly ever objected ; far the greatest part being 
cast out for malignity ^ and yet the proceedings of the 
sequestrators were not always justitiahle ; for whereas a 
court of judicature should rather he counsel for the 
prisoner than the prosecutor, the commissioners considered 
the King's clergy as their most dangerous enemies, and 
were ready to lay hold of all opportunities to discharge 
them their pulpits. 

But whatever might be the excesses, or partiality ^of 
particular committees, no reasonalile blame can be laitl 
upon the two houses, whose instructions were, in my 
opinion, unexceptionable. In them an appeal was allow- 
ed from a lower to a higher court ; and to prevent a 
scrutiny into the lives and manners of the clergy, when 
their witnesses might be dead, they were limited to such 
crimes as had been committed within three years before 
the beginning of the present parliament \ so that if the 
committees observed their orders there could be little 
cause of complaint ; yet as no one will undertake to vindi- 
cate all their proceedings, we must not, on the other hand, 
gitre ear to the petulant and angry comphiinis of e\ery 
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discontented clerpyinan. I shall only observe further^ 
that these country conunittees hardly hepan to sit till the 
latter end of tliis year, or the beginning of !o44^ lhat 
they exercised their power very sparingly while the war 
was in suspence, but when the royal forces had been beat 
out of the field, and victory declared on their side, they 
proceeded with more freedom, especially against those 
who had made themselves parties in the war. 

Very different, accounts are given of the ntimbers and 
quality of the ejected clergy by their several friends. But 
Mr. Baxter who was well acquainted with them, says, 
‘^That when tlie parliament purged the ministry, they cast 
out the grosser sort of insiiflicient and scandalous ones, 
and also some few civil men who had assisted in the wars 
against the parliament, or set up bowing to altars, and 
such innovations, but they left in rear one half of the 
minibters that were not good enough to do much service, 
nor bad enough to be utterly intolerable. These were a 
company of poor weak preachers, who ha<i no great skill 
in divuiiiy, nor zeal for godliness, but preached weakly, 
and were free from noiurious sins.'’ This seems a pretty 
fair relation of the maucr ; hotvever ive shall have occa- 
sion to Consider it more fully hereafter. 

Besides the sequestration of benefices, the parliament 
considered tite King’s clergy as parties in the w'ar, and 
seized their estates both real and personal under that 
cliaracter, towards defraying the expence* of it. Divers 
clergymen of considerable learning, ami blameless lives, 
scoihd protestants, and good prcaclieis, lost their estates 
and livelihoods. Ijow far such severities arc jostifiable 
by the law of arms, in a time of civil war and coiiftVsion, I 
shall not determine. It had been well, if those who would 
have given security for their peaceable hrliaviour, could 
have been dislingnislied. But what could ilie parliaiiierit 
do in their circumstances with men wlio were always deal- 
ing in politics, privately sending ihe King money, 
preaching public ly that he w'as above law, and surring up 
the people to sedition and disaffection to those powers by 
whom they were protected ? If suffered in tbis 

manner it was very burtl menstire ; then e^.iates might have 
been double laxed^ as iliose of papiAi^ ami isopjnrt>rs Ikiv<; 
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since been ; but to take away their whole property, and 
reduce tliem to a fifth, and this at the mercy of sequestra- 
tors, -was extremely rigorous and severe. However, his 
majesty pursued the same measures, and g^ve directions 
to seize the lands and goods of the parliamentarians. 
Such were the extrciuities on both sides ! 

The silencing so many clergymen at once, made it 
very difficult to find persons qualified to fill * the vacant 
pulpits. This was an iiic'onvenience that had attended the 
reformation of Queen Elizabeth. Clarendon, with his 
usual candor says, that from the beginning of this parlia- 
ment be is confident not one learned or orthodox man was 
recommended by them to any church in England ; and 
yet some of the greatest ornaments of the church for learn- 
ing and good sense, in the reign of Charles II. were of 
their promojiioi). Those clergymen who bad been 
silenced and imprisoned by Abp. Laud, were set at liberty 
and promoted ; some who had fled to Holland and New* 
England on the account of non-conformity, returned home, 
and were preferred to considerable lectures in the city, or 
lo livings that had been sequestered. The parliament 
enteirtained and promoted several Scots divines, and yet 
after all, wanted a supply fur several vacant benefices, 
which obliged them to admit of sonic unlearned persons, 
and pluralists, not of choice, but ihroiigli necessity ; for 
when things were more settled, the nsscmbh of divines 
declared against both ; and it deserves to be remembered, 
that the parliament instead of giving their divines au 
absolute and full possession of the sequestered livings, 
reserved to themselves a right in their ivarrants to displace 
them if they saw occasion ; which shews their great pru- 
dence and caution ; for by this means it was in their power, 
upon the conclusion of a pea< e, to restore (hose who had 
licen ejected, merely for their attachment to the King, 
without any injustice to the present possessor. To put 
some stop to the clamoui*s of the royalists at Oxford, who 
gave out, that the parliament admitted butchers, coblers, 
bricklayers, and those who had no call from Got! or man, 
they ordained, — “ That tlie committees should not nomin- 
ate any persons to vacant benefices, but such as should 
be examined and approved by the assembly of divines 
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then silting at W’e.^tminster.” — Upon tlic whole it is 
evident, that the two houses did the l)c.st they eonid in 
their present circunistanecs* and perhaps better than the 
rovalists did at the restoration ; when according to Dr. 
W'alker, all the sequestered clergy who surviveil were 
restored to their livings, even those ulio had Invii convic- 
ted ot* the most scaiulalous iininoraiities, without any 
marks of repcntanceor amendment. 

The pariiaiiKMu’s affairs being low, and their councils 
divided, they not only applied to lieaven by extraordinary 
fastings and prayers, but went on vigorously with their 
intended reformation T'licy began with the sabbath, and 
sent to the lord-mayor of the city of I.niulon, to desire 
him to put in execution, the statutes for tlie clue observa- 
tion of the l.ord's day; his lordship accordingly issued 
his precept the very next day to the aldermen, requiring 
them to give strict charge to the churcli-tvardeiis and 
constables within their several wards, that the design of 
parliament should he carried into elfect. T his order had 
a very considerable iiiHueiice upon llie city, which began 
to wear a different face of religion to what ii had formerly 
done. The book tolerating sport.s upon the Lord’s day was 
ordered to be burnt by the liands of the common hangman 
in Cheapbule, and other usual places; and all persons 
having any copies in their liands were required to deliver 
tliern to one of the sheriffs of London to be burnt. 

Next to the Lord’s day they had a particular regard to 
their nionilily fast. All coiistahics, or their deputies, were 
4krdeved to repair to every house withiu their respective 
liberties, tlie day h< forcM‘very public: fast, and charge all 
persons strictly to observe it according to tlie said ordinan- 
< es. And upon tl:<^ <Iav of the public fast, they were 
enfoined to walk through ilunr said liberties, to search for 
persons who either by following the work of their calling, 
or sitting in taverns, or alediouses, or any other ways 
should not duly observe the same; and to return ihcir 
names to the committee for examination, that they 
might be proceeded against for contempt. The fast was 
<»bser?e(l the last Wednesday in every iiioiitli, with unconi- 
iiion strictness ant* rigour. 

fieaides the stated it was usual upon extraordu- 
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nary emergencies to appoint occasional ones ; as when 
the army was going upon any hazardous enterprize, or 
were witliin sight 9f the enemy, or under very disadvan- 
tageous circumstances. When the Earl of Essex was shut 
up in Cornwall, the two houses appointed a day of fasting 
and prayer in six churches within the lines of communi- 
cation, and in such other churches where it should be desi- 
red j and the crowds of serious and attentive hearers on 
such occasions is almost inrcredible. 

The King apprehending the parliament’s monthly fast 
was perverted from its original design, and turned into a 
nursery of rebellion, was pleased to dissolve it, and 
appoint another. And the King’s friends in the counties 
of Cornwall and Devonshire entered into an association 
upon sundry articles, of which this was one, that if any 
minister shall refuse or wilfully neglect to observe the fast 
appointed by his majesty, or shall not read the service and 
prayers appointed for that fast, and being carried before 
a justice of the peace, sliall not promise and protest for 
the future conformity, he shall he forthwith secured, and 
his estate sequestered ; the like course to be taken with 
such ministers as absent themselves that day, unless upon 
sickness, or other cause allowed by t>vo justices of the 
peace; and with those that will notread such books as shall 
he appointed to be read by his majesty. This was a new 
hardship upon clergy and people, for the parliament 
having enjoined the contiuance of the fast on Wednes- 
day, the loyalists w'cre obliged to an open separation, by 
changing it to Friday. Thus the devotions of the kingdom, 
were divided, and almighty Cud called into the ({uarrel oa 
both sides. 

The next thing the parliament undertook, was tlje 
removal of those monuments of superstition out of 
churches, &c. which had been voted down the last year, 
hut without any considerable effect, because of the dis- 
sent of the house of lords. In the beginning of May, 
‘Sir II. Harlow, by order of the tiro houses took down 
the crosses in Cheapside, Charing -Cross, and 8t. PauFs 
C^-oss, which was a pulpit of wood covered with lead, in 
form of a cross, and mounted on several steps of stone 
about the middle of St PauFs' courch-yard, where the 
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lirst reformers used to preach frequently to the people. 
On December 14, the commissioners cleared the cathedral 
of Canterbury of ail the images, and paintings in the 
windows. Heylin says, the rabble violated the nionuinent.s 
of the dead, spoiled the organs, took down the rails, %'^c. 
and adronted the statue of our blessed Saviour. I^cc. 
30, they .enioved the pictures, images, and crucifixes in 
Henry the seventh’s chapel; and about lady*day the 
painting's about the walls and windows wore dof^iiceil, and 
tlic organs taken douii in the presence of a comniiut^t* of 
the house, 'I'he cathedral of St. Paul’s was stripped about 
the same time, the candlesticks, crucifixes, and plate, 
bcincT sold for the service of the war; and within a few 
months most of the cathedrals throughout Kngland under- 
went the same fate. If .Uie parliament, insteacl of 
leaving this work to the omcors of every parisli, IkuI 
put it into the hands of Mime discreet persons, to give 
directions what might remain, and wlmt was fit to he remo- 
ved, all the mischiefs that have been complained of might 
have been prevented; the mor.ninents of the dead might 
liave reniait^o*! entire, and a great many lint' |Kiiniings been 
jjreserved, Dr. Heylin cluirce.'* the ofluer^ with sacrilege, 
and fixe> the divine vengeance upon them as a terror lo 
Olliers, one of them being killed in pulling down the 
rros^ in Cheapside, and anuilier hanged sooii after he had 
pnilcfl clown tlie ricli cross in Ahingdrui. Bui without 
remarking on the doctor’s prognosiicaiions, it might be 
very proper to remove ihcst? images and crossesf because 
of the superstition!* resort of great numbers of |>cople to 
them; though it ought to have been tlone in a peaceable 
manner, w'itliout any damage to ilie truly venerable remains 
of antiquity. 

The paper combat between the two parties at Oxf wd 
and I-ondon, was carried on w’iih no less fury tlian the war 
itself; numberless pamphlets were scattered iif) and down 
the kingdom, big with di-salfertion and scandal against 
the two houses; to put a stop to which, the commons 
empowdred the committee of examinations to search for 
printing-presses, in such |»laces where they had causi! to 
suspect they were employed against the* pailianu-ui. and 
to break them m pieces, and destroy the matcriaU. They 
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were also to seize the pamphlets^ and to commit the 
printer and vender to prison. But this order not being 
eiTectital, another was published, the preamble to which 
sets forth, — “ That the former orders of parliament to 
prevent the printing and dispersing scandalouit pamphlets 
having been inefteciiial, it is ordained, tliat no person or 
persons shall print any book or painpblet without licence, 
under the hands of such persons as sliall be appointed 
by parliament ; nor siialb any book be reprinted without 
the licence and coiiseiit of the owner, and the printer to 
put his name to it; the compaii}* of stationers, and the 
committee of examinations, are required to make strict 
enquiry after private priming |)rcs:>es, and to searcli all 
‘■'uspected shops and warehouses for unlicensed hooks 
and pamphlets, and to commit the offenders against this 
larder to prison, to be punished as the parliament shall 
direct.” — But neither this, nor any other regulation of the 
press could restrain the Oxonians from dispersing their 
mercuries and diurnals over the uhole kingdom, as long a> 
’he universirv wa> in the Kind’s bands. 
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The Assembly of Divines at Westmimicr.^Characfir of 
the Assembly, — Proceedings of the Assembly, — Solemn 
Jjeague and Covenant . — The infiutnee it had upon the 
Clergy, — The King brings over Forces from Ireland 
Jlis Protestation, — Hemarks, — Discipline of the Church 
dissolved •^Committee to examine Clergymen, — The 
method of examination. — Death of Mr. Chillingveorth , — 
Character of Hampden, — Character of Pym, 

TT been observed, that at the sitting down of this 
^ parliament, the resolution of the leading nienii)ers 
was to remove the grievances of the church as well as 
state, and for this purpose to address the King, to call an 
Assembly of iliviues to reform the litniiry and discipline. 
I'o forward this ilrsign, the I.otid<iri ministers in their peti- 
tions in the year ICH, prayed tlie houses to be mediators 
to his majesty for a free synod, and the eomnions accord- 
ingly mentioned it in their grand remonstrant e of Dec. 
I, 1641 . We desire, (say they) that there may he a 
general synod of the most grave, pious, learned, and 
judicious divines? <d’ this island, assisted with some from 
Jbreign parts profe.ciing the same religion with us, who 
may consider of ail things necessary lor the peace and 
good government of tiie churcli, and to represent the 
result of their consuhationH, to he allowed and coiiiirmed 
and to rcceitc the stamp of authority.’’ In tlic treaty of 
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Oxford a bill was presented to the . same purpose and 
rejected : some time after Dr. Burges, at the head of the 
puritaji clergy, applied again to parliament, but the houses 
were unwilling to’ take tliis step without the King’s con- 
currence, till they w^^re rt^duced to the necessity of 
calling in the Scots, who insisted, that there should be 
an uniformity of doctrine and discipline beiwecMi the two 
nations. To make way for which, the houses tinned their 
bill into an ordinance, and convened the assembly by their 
own authority. 

The ordinance entitled, — An ordinance of tlie lords 
and commons in parliament, for the calling of an ashombly 
of learned and godly divines, and others, to be consulted 
with bv tlic parliament, for settling the government and 
litnrgy of the cliurcli of England, and for vindicating 
and clearing of the doctrine of the said church from false 
aspersions and interpretations.’’ 

After this ordinance follow the names of thirty lay- 
asscs.sois, (vi/.) ten Lords, twenty commoners, and one 
luindred and twenty-one divines : all of whom liad etjual 
liberty of debating and voting. 

If any dilVerence of opinion arose in tins assenibiv, 
tliey were to represtMii it to parliament wiili iboir reason^, 
tluu the houses might give further direction. Kuur shillings 
per day was allowed for each one during his atiendaiu e. 
Dr. \V. 'Twi-sse of Xevvhiiry was appointed pn>locutor, atni 
in case ot liis sickness or death, the pailiament reserved to 
thein.selves the choice of another, 

Belorc the assembly sat, the King by his royal procla« 
Tuation torluid ihcir meeting, tor the* purposes iheri‘in 
nuMUioned ; and declaretl, that no acts done by them 
ought to be rc‘ceivcd by his siihiccis ; he also threatened 
to proceed against iheiii with the utmost severity of the 
law. Nevertheless, si\ty-nine asNembled in King lIcMirv 
the seventh’s chapel the first day, a»'cording to summons, 
not in ilujir can juical hahiis, but cbielly in black coats 
and bands, in imitation of the foreign protestanu. Eew 
of the episcopal divines a[)pearcd, anci tliosc who did, after 
some time wiihilrcw. 1 believe no set of clergy since the 
beginning of Christianity, have siid’ered so much in their 
rliiiractcrs and re| inatiuti as these, for ilicir advices to 
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the t\ro bouses of parliament. In bis majesty^s procla*' 
mation the far greater part of them are said to be men 
of no learning or reputation. Lord Clarendon admits. — 
“ That about twenty of them were riM-erend atid* worthy 
persons, and episcopal in their judgments; but as to the 
remainder, they were but pretenders to divinity; some 
were infamous in their lives and conversations, and most 
of them of very mean parts and learning, if not of scan- 
dalous igndrance, and of no other reputation than of 
malice to the church of England.” His lordship would 
insinuate, that they understood not the original text, be- 
cause the learned *Mr. Shelden sometimes corrected the 
English translation of their little pocket bihles, and put 
them into confusion, by his unconitnon .'icqiiaintance ivitb 
Jewish antiquities; as if tliat great man would have treated 
a convocation with more decency or respect. But Laud's 
account is still more extravagant ; for though it is noto- 
rious the assembly would not allow a toleration to those 
whom they called sectaries, yet liis grace say.*^, the greatest 
part of them were Brownisis or Indejjcmlents, or New- 
England ministers, if not worse, or at best eueuiies to the 
doctrine and discipline of the ehurch of England ; wljere 
as in truth there were not above six indepeinlents in the 
asseinblj*, and not one New-Englaiul minister ihai I 
know of. ' If the reader will carefully porns«; ilie list, l»e 
will find in it some of the <*ot»si<!eial>le lawyers and 

ablest divines of the last age; and though they nnglit 
have mistaken notions of rhurt !i tsisc iplnu-, and were no 
better acquainted w iifi the rights of cfiii^nciK e aiwl private 
judgment, than their preileet the bishops, yti with 
all their faults, impartial prsieniy inusi ni knov^U dgc the 
far greater number wvrv. men of t xeinplary piety and 
devotion, who had a re^al 7 <*hI for the ejory of (lod, and 
the purity of the chrtsiia!i faith and practice. Mr. Each- 
ard confesses, that Lord Clarendon had, pi*rh;tp'i with too 
much severity, said, that soiju^ iT these divines wore 
infamous in their lives and ciiariu ters ; })ui Mr. Baxter 
who was better acquainted ivith them, aflinns, “ that ihev 
werjB men of eminent learning, godiiness, ministerial 
abilities and ruielity.” 

The assembly was opened with a serm on by Dr. Twissc, 
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both houses of parliament being present. The onlinance 
for their convention was then read, and the names of the 
called over ; and the method of proceeding 
being* settled, t‘lie parliament sent the assembly an orcU^r 
to review the XXXIX articles of the church; but before 
they entered . upon business, they petitioned the two 
houses for a fast. Pursuant to this p.etition, a day was 
appointed for a fast, when Mr. Hill, Mr. Spurstow, and 
Mr. Vines, preached before both houses of parliament 
and the assembly together; and the fast was observed 
with great solemnity in all the churches within the limits 
above-mentioned. Next day a committee of divines was 
appointed to consider what amendments were proper to be 
made in the doctrinal articles of the church of England, 
and report them to the asseaibly, who were ten weeks in 
debating upon the first fifteen, before the arrival of the 
Scots commissioners ; the design was to render their sense 
more express and determinate in favour of Calvinism. 
As the assembly were for strengthening the doctrines of 
the church against ariuinianism, they %vere equally soli- 
citous to guard against the opposite extreme of antino- 
mianism, for which purpose they aji'pointed a committee to 
peruse the writings of I)rs. Crisp, Eaton, Saltmarsh, and 
others ; who having drawn out some of their most dangerous 
positions, reported them ic» the asseinhly, where they were 
not only ciMulciuned, but confuted in their public sermons 
an<l writings. 

At this time the interest of the parliaiiuMit was so re- 
duced, that they were obliged to call in the assistance of 
the Scots. TMie conservators of the peace of that kingdom 
bad appointed a convention of the states, under pretence 
of securing their country against the power of the toyal 
army in the north ; and a general assembly, August i!d, 
to consicler the state of religion. His majesty would have 
prevented their meeting, but that being impracticable, lie 
gave orders to limit their consiiltattons to the concerns of 
tlieir own country ; but the parliament of* England* sent 
letters It) each of these assemblies^ desiring their assist- 
aiK'e ill the war, and the assistance of some of their 
divines with those at Westminster, to settle an uniformity 

\ui.. II. K 
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of i aiul cluirch government beuveen the two na- 

tions. To enforce these requests they delivered a letter 
from the iissembly, setting forth the deplorable condition 
of the kingdom of England ; they represent the cruelty 
of their enemies against such as fall into their hands ; and 
that if they should be given np to their rage^ they fear it 
will endanger the safety of all the protestant churches, ike. 

The commissioners on their arrival at Edinburgh, 
were favourably received by the asseinbly, who proposed 
as a proliniinary, that the two nations should enter into a 
perpetual covenant for themselves and their posterity, 
tliat all things might be done in God’s house according to 
his will ; and having appointed some of their number to 
consult with the English commissioners about a proper 
form, they chose delegates for the Westminster assembly, 
and unanimously advised the convention of states to assist 
the parliament in the war. The instructions of the com- 
missioners sent to the assembly at Westminster, were to 
promote the extirpation of popery, prelacy, heresy, 
schism, scepticism and idolatr}*, and to endeavour an 
union between the two kingdoms in one confession of faith, 
une form of church government, and one directory of 
worship. The committee for drawing up the solemn league 
and covenant delivered it into the assembly, where it was 
read, and highly applauded, by the ministers and lay- 
elders, none opposing it except the King’s commissioners \ 
kO that it passed both the assembly and convention in one 
day, aud was dispatched next morning to VV'esiininstcr, 
with a letter to the two houses, w ishing that it might be 
confirmed, and solemnly sworn and sub.scribed in Imtli 
kingdoms, as the surest and strictest obligation to make 
them stand and fall together ia the cause of religion and 
liberty. 

Messrs. Marshall and Nye, in their letter to the assem- 
bly, assure their brethren, the Scots clergy were entirely on 
the side of the parliament in this quarrel, against the popish 
and episcopal faction ; that there were between twenty and 
tirirty of the prime nobility present, when the covenant 
passed the convention ; and tl^t even the King^s commis- 
sioners confessed, tliat in their private capacity they were 
for it, though as bis majesty^s commissioners they were 
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bound to oppose it. So that if the English parliament 
(say they) comply with the form of this covenant, wp 
are Jgersuad^,^ tlie whole body of the Scots kingdom 
will live~anff die with them^ and speedily come to their as- 
sistance. 

When their commissioners arrived at London, they 
presented the covenant to the two houses, who referred it 
to the assembly of divines^ where it met with some little 
opposition ; Dr. Featly 'declared, he durst not abjure pre« 
lacy absolutely, because he bad sworn to obey his bishop 
in all things lawful, and honest, and therefore proposed to 
qualify the second article thus> I will endeavour the extir- 
pation of popery, and all antichristian, tyrannical, or 
independent prelacy ; but it was carried against him. Dn 
Burges objected to'several articles, and was not without 
some difficulty persuaded to subscribe, after be had been 
suspended. The prolocutor, Mr. Gataker, and many 
otliers, declared for primitive episcopac}*, or for one stated 
president with his presbyters to govern every church ; and 
refused to subscribe till a parenthesis was inserted, decla- 
ing what sort of prelacy was to be abjured. The Scots, 
w ho had been introduced into the assembly were for abjur- 
ing episcopacy as simply unlawful, but the English divines 
were generally against it. 

Bp. Burnet says, our commissioners pressed chiefly for 
a civil league, but the Scots would have a religious one, 
to which the English were obliged to yield, taking care at 
tlie same time, to leave a door open for a latitude of inter- 
pretation. Sir H. Vane, put the word league into thp 
title, as thinking that might be broken sooner tiian a coven- 
ant ; and in the first article be inserted that general 
phrase, of reforming according to the word of God ; 
by which the English thought themselves secure from 
the inroads of prbsbytery ; but the Scots relied upon 
the next vvords^ and according to the practice of the best 
reformed churches ; in which they were confident their 
discipline tniist be included. When Mr. Colman read the 
covenant before the house of lords, in order to their sub-* 
scribing ir, he declared, that by prelacy all sorts of 
episcopacy were not intended, but only the form therein 
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describi'J. Thus ilu' wise men on both sides endeavoured 
to oul-wit earli otluT in wording the articles > and with 
these slight aineiKlincnts the covenant passed the asseqpbiy, 

and both houses of parliament. * — •' 

MondaYy JSepiemher 23, was appointed for subscribing 
this covenant, when both liouses, with the Scots cominis- 
sioiiers, and assembly of divines, being met in the clinrch 
of Sr Margaret’s Westminster, Rlr. Wlpte, of Dorchester, 
opened the solemnity with prayer ; after him Mr. Hen- 
derson, and Mr. Nyc, spoke in justificaiion of taking the 
covenant from stripture precedents, and displayed the 
advantage the church had received froiri such sacred com- 
binations.^ Mr. Henderson spoke next, and declared that 
the states of Scotland bad resNived to assist the parliament 
of England, in carrying on tiie ends and designs ot ibis 
covenant ; then Mr. Nye read it from the pulpit with an 
audible voice, article by article, each person standing 
uncovered, with liis right hand lifted up bare to heaven, 
worshipping the great name of God, and swearing to the 
performance of it. Dr, Gouge concluded the solemnity, 
with prayer, after which the house of commons went up 
into the chancel, and suhs<*rihed their names in one roll 
of parchment, and the assembly in another, in both which 
tile covenant was fairly transcribed. Lord’s day following 
it was tendered to all persons within the hills of mortality, 
being read in the several ciiurclies to iheir congregations 
as above. Oct. 15, it was taken by the house of lords. 
Oct. 29, it was ordered by the coiiimiitce of slates in 
Scotland to be sworn to, and subscribed all over that 
kingdom, on penalty of tlie coiibscation of goods and rents, 
and such other punisboient as bis majesty and the parlia- 
ment slu>uld inflict om the refusers. Ail the lords of the 
council were sumiuoiied to sign the covenant, Nov. 2, and 
those who did not, to appear again tlie Uib of the same 
nmnth, under the severest penalties, wlien some of the 
King’s party not attending, were declared enemies to reli- 
gion, and lotlieir King and country ; Nov. 17, their goods 
were ordered to be seized, and their persons apprehended; 
upon which they fled into England. Such was the un- 
bounded zeal of that nation ! February 2, following, the 
covenant was ordered to be taken throughout the kingdom 
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of England, hy all persons above the age of eighteen 
years ; and the assembly were commanded to draw up an 
exhgy^tation to dispose peoplt! to it, wliich being approved 
by bolli hoiis^ was ptiblislicd under the title of, “ An 
exhortation to the taking of the solemn league and cove- 
nant, for reformation and defence of religion, the honour 
and itappiness of the King, and the peace and safety of 
the three kingdoms of England, Scotian*!, and Ireland, 
and for satisfying such scruples a$ may arise in tlte taking 
of it; assentetUu by the house, and ordered to be printed.** 

It is certain most of the religious part of tlie nation, 
who apprehended the protestant religion in danger, and 
were desirous of reducing the hierarchy of tlie church, 
were zealous for tlie covenant. Otliers took it only in 
obedience to the parliament, being sensible of the dis- 
tressed circunistances of tlielr atfairs, and tliat the assis- 
tance of the Scots was to be obtained on no other terms. 
But as it was a test of a mixed nature, and contained 
some ohligadons upon conscience, which wise and lionest 
men might reasonably scruple, who were otherwise well 
alTected to the protestant religion, and the lihertiesof their 
country ; the imposing it as a test can never be justified, 
though it appears most of the episcopal divines who made 
the greatest figure in the church after tlie restoration, did 
not refuse it. 

The English in foreign parts were not exempted from 
this test; directions were sent to Mr. Strickland, the par* 
liament*s agent at the Hague, to tender it to all the English 
in those countries,^ and to certify the names of such as 
refused. Here die Elector Palatinate took it, and after 
some time came into Englaad, and condescended to sit in 
the assembly of divines. It was ordered by the lords and 
commons, that no person should be capable of being elec- 
ted a common-council-man of the city of I ondon, or so 
much as have a voice in such elections, who has not taken 
the covenant It was also ordered by the commons, that 
the solemn league and covenant be upon every day of 
fasting and public humiliation, publicly read in every 
church and congregation within the kingdom ; and every’ 
congregation is enjoined to have oue fairly printed in a 
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large lefter, in a table titteJ to he hung up in a public 
place of the church or congregation, to he read by tlie 
people. All young ministers were required to takc/tlie 
covenant at their ordination ; none of the laity'WPVe' con- 
tinued in any olHce of trust, either civil or military, who 
refused it. When the war was ended, all the noblemen, 
knights, gentlemen, and olKccrs who had opposed the par- 
liament, were obliged to submit to it, before they were ad- 
mitted to composition. Notwithstanding all this severity, Dr. 
Calamy says, Mr. Baxter kept his people from taking the 
covenant, as fearing it might be a snare to their consci^ 
ences; nay he prevented its being much taken in the 
county he lived in, by keeping the ministers from offering 
it their people, except the city of Worcester, where he 
had no great interest. The King could not be unacquainted 
with these proceedings, for the covenant lay before the 
parliament and assembly almost a* month, during which 
time his majesty took no public notice of it; but a fortnight 
after it had been subscribed by both houses, ^)d by all 
the clergy and laity within the bills of mortality, be issued 
out a proclamation against it Another proclamation was 
also sent into Scotland, to wdiicb the states of that king- 
dom paid no further regard, than to send him the reasons 
of their conduct, with their ad\ice to his majesty to take 
the covenant himself. 

Great complaints have been made, and not without 
reason, of the execution this test did upon the King's 
clergy, throughout the kingdom. It was a new weapon 
put into the hands of the committees, which enabled 
them*with more ease and certainty to detect malignant or 
disaffected ministers ; for instead of producing a number 
of witfiesiies, as had been the method hitherto, they’ now 
tendered the covenant, which the others refusing, gave 
occasion to the general report, that the clergy were turned 
out of their livings, only for refusing the covenant, 
whereas their sequestration wa.s grounded upon other 
causes; or at least the articles of immorality or disaflTec- 
lion to tlie parliament, were almost always joined with it« 
When the covenant passed through the parliament quarters, 
ill some towns it was neglected, in others tire incumbent 
avoided it, by withdrawing for a few weeks, and gcuing 
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another to officiate. Some who refused were di'^placed, 
and the names of those who absented were returned to the 
parliJ^jientjjjMtiJiitle or nothing came of it. I'lu; writer 
of the life of Bp. Saunderson says, that in tl\e associated 
counties of Cambridgesliire, &c. all were ejected who 
refused the covenant, that is, all to whom it was tendered ; 
for though it was pressed pretty closely in some places 
notorious for disafrectioii, in others, that had been quiet, 
it was little regarded. 

'rhe Earl of Manchester had particular instructions to 
tender the covenant to the Cambridge scholars, and yet 
the commissioners imposed it only upon such who had 
adhered to the King, or of whose disalTectioii they had 
sufficitmt evidence, several who behaved peaceably being 
permitted to keep their places, who would certainly have 
refused it. It has bee i observed already, that Mr. Baxter 
prevented its being much taken in Worcestershire ; and 
no doubt, there were men of moderation and influence 
who did the same in other counties. Those clergymen 
who had declared for the King were usually put to the 
trial ; but reputed calvinists, of sober lives, who had stood 
neuter, were frequently overlooked ; so that the benificesl 
clergy suflfered by the covenant, rather as parties in the 
war, than as friends of the hierarchy. However, it bei!)g 
a religious test, the imposing it was unwarrniitable, and a 
very great hardship, especially as it was for some time 
a door of entrance into ecclesiastical preferments, for 
such young divines as had no concern in the war. A test 
of a civil nature, would have answered all the civil 
government, without shackling the consciences of men, 
which ought always to be left free, and open to convic> 
tion. But if the puritan powers bore hard upon the 
loyalists, in imposing the covenant^ the King’s clergy 
were even with them at the restoration, when they obliged 
them publicly to abjure it, or qu,it their preferments. 

The necessity of the King's affairs having obliged him 
to arm the papists, and commissioji the Duke of Ormond 
to agree to a cessation of arms with the Irish catholics, 
ill order to draw off his forces from thence, his majesty fell 
under the suspicion of favouring that religion, especially 
when it appeared that not only the proiestaiu soldiers, but 
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the Irish rt*it75 were transported with them. These wretches 
brought hither the same savage dis|)usition, which they had 
'discovered in their own country; they plundered andjiilled 
people in cold blood, observing neithei'^tiTtr’TTdes of 
honour nor the law of arms. The Scots forces in the north 
of Ireland, entered into a confederacy to aiand hy each 
other against the cessation, the parliament of Kngland 
protested against it, and published a declaration informing 
the worhl. that his majesty had broke throiigli his royal 
promise, of leaving the Irish war to them ; they forbad 
all masters of ships to bring over any oiHcers or soldiers, 
on penalty of tlie forfeiture of their vessels, and gave 
letters of mart to merchants and others, who would lit 
out ships at their own expeiice, einpi»wering them to lake 
to their own profit all such ships and goods, as tiu'y should 
meet coming over with soldiers or warlike stores for the 
King. Next year an ordinance was piililished, that no 
quarter should be given to any Irish papist taken in arms 
against the parliament ; all officers were to except them 
out of their capitiiiaiions, and upon making thum prisoners, 
were immediately to put them to death. 

This unhappy niaiiagemciu of the King, alienated tin? 
aiVeciions of great numbers of his friends wdio had tlie 
protestanl religion at heart; many who wt>he<i well to his 
person deserted him iipofi this occasion, and made their 
peace with the parliament. Many of the Karl id* New- 

< astle’.s soiclier.> in ihe north, upon news of tin* Irish 

< essation, threw down ilieir arms, and olVered a rompfjsi- 
tmn ; anil if we may believe ihe parliamentary chroiucle, 
this single action lost the King all the iiorihreii coniilies. 
'To put a stop to the clamours uf the people, and prevent 
any farther desertions, his majesty resolved to support 
his own character as a protesiant, and accordingly made 
the following protestation in presence of the congregation 
at Christ-clmrch, Oxford, immediately before his receiv- 
ing tlie sacrament from ilie hands of Abp. Usher. 

** My Lord, 

** I espy here many resolved protestants, who may de- 
clare to tlie world the declaration I do now make. 1 have to 
tlie utmost of my power, prepared my soul to be a. worthy 
receiver^ and may 1 so receive couifort from the 
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sacrament, as I do intend tlie^establishment of the true 
reformed protectant religion, as it stood in its beauty in 
the l^tppy days of Queen Elizabeth, without any coiiiii- 
vance 1 bless God that in the midst of these 

puhlir distractions, 1 iiave still liberty to communicate. 
And may this sacrament be my damnation, if my heart 
do not join with my lips in this protestation.'’ 

How corisonain was this with his majesty’s actions, 
when within a few days, he agreed to a cessation with the 
Irish papists for a year, and a toleration of their religion? 
All men knew that his majesty not only connived atpoper}*, 
but indulged it as far as was in his power; historians there- 
fore are at a loss to reconcile this solemn appeal to heaven 
with the King’s piety and sincerity, llie parliament 
was so apprehensive of the consequences of bringing 
over the Irish papists, that they desired the assembly of 
divines, to write letters to the foreign churches of Holland, 
France, Switzerland, and other places, to inform them 
of the artifices of his majesty’s agents ; of the constant 
employment of Irish rebels, and other papists, to be 
governors, commanders, and soldiers in his armies; of 
the many evidences of their intentions to introduce po« 
pery ; to hinder the intended reformation, and to con- 
demn other protestant churches, as unsound because not 
prelaticai. 

The King apprehended himself misrepresented to the 
foreign churches, and being advised to vindicate bis clia> 
racter caused a manifesto to be drawn up in Latin and 
English, to all foreign protestaiits. But this did the King 
little service, for though it assured them his majesty would 
not turn papist, it convinced them that no alteration in 
the Knglisli hierarchy was to be expected. His marrying 
his daughter to the Prince of Orange was perhaps the 
only evidence of his charity for the Dutch reformation ; 
his appeal to the education of his children was trifling, 
when all the world knew they were under popish instruc- 
tors, in pursuance of a marriage contract, till twelve 
or fourteen years of age, and hud received itnprossions 
not to he easily defaced. His insinuating to the foreign 
cluirrhes, that their most learned divines preferred the 
English hierarchy to the government of their own coun- 
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tries, convinced them they ought to be more sparing of 
their compliments for the future, to persons who would 
draw such conclusions from them. As jl>> th^ sy- ifod of 
Dort, no precedence was given to the hisliop on account 
of his episcopal character, but as a baron of the Knglish 
parliament. Nor is there any thing in the declaration tiiat 
might encourage the foreign clergy to hope his majesty 
would own their churches, ministers, or sacraments, or 
unite with them against tlie 'common enemy of the 
reformation, anymore tlian before their unhappy troubles 
began « 

All the episcopal divines left the assembly before the 
bringing in of the covenant, except Dr. Feaily, who was 
expelled for holding correspondence with Abp. L’sher at 
Oxford, and for revealing their proceedings, contrary to 
the express words of the ordinance. I'he doctor was 
a learned man, and a calvinist, upon which account the 
assembly paid him a high regard, and indulged him in all 
liis speeches in favour of episcopacy, and against the cove- 
nant, some of which were aftcrivards published to tlie 
world. They appointed him to answer a popish pamphlet 
called, ** The Safeguard and he bore a part in the 
annotations on thebible, which go under the name of the 
assembly. Lord Clarendon says, the King sent him 
a letter forbidding him to sit any longer, but that the doc- 
tor excused ic in a letter to Abp. Usher, which being inter- 
cepted, he was committed prisoner to Lord Peter^s bouse 
in Aldersgate-street as a spy ; the archbishop at the same 
time being declared incapable of sitting in the assembly 
for the like reason. And here was an end of all the public 
concern the episcopal party bad in the government tyf the 
church till the restoration. 

From the time of taking the covenant, we may date 
the entire dissolution of the literarcliy, though it was not 
yet abolished by an ordinance pf parliament. There were 
no ecclesiastical courts, no visitations, no wearing the 
habits, no regard paid to the canons or ceremonies, nor 
eyej|^^o the common -prayer itself. The Abp. of Can- 
t^dry had been forbid to collate any benefices in his 

bijt to persons nominated by parliament; for disobc- 
eicnccto which he was ^ Suspended ah officio and kneftcio, 
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and from all arcbiepiscopal jurisdiction, till he should be 
acquitted, or convicted of the high treason of whicli lie was 
iinpeac^jed, &c. JBut tliis ordinance was of no long con- 
liimanceTTor upon the sitting of the assembly of divines^ 
all church business went through their hands ^ the parishes 
elected their ministers, the assembly examined and ap* 
proved tliem, and the parliament confirmed them in their 
benefices without any regard to the archbishop or bis vicar. 
Thus the Karl of Manchester filled the vacant pulpits in 
the associated counties; and when Lord Fairfax was 
aiiihori'/ed to supply those in the north, by an ordinanceof 
Feb. 27, the preamble sa)-s, ** The houses being credibly 
informed, that many ministers in the county of York were 
not only of a scandalous life, but having left their churches 
and cures, had witiidrawn themselves wilfully from the 
same, and joined such forces as bad been raised against 
the parliament, and assisted them with men, money, horse.s, 
and arms ; therefore it is ordained, that Lord Fairfax be 
authorized to fill up their places, with such learned and 
godly divines as he shall think fit, with the advice of the 
assembly,” I'his created a great deal of business ; for 
though the assembly had not a parliamentary authority to 
ordain, yet the examination and approbation of such 
clergj’men already in orders, as petitioned for sequestered 
livings, being by express order of the two houses referred 
to them, they were obliged to chuse a select committee for 
this work. 

The method of examination was this ; the names of 
the ministers who petitioned for livings, or were recom- 
mended by either house of parliament, being published 
in the assembly two or three days before the examination^ 
liberty was given in that time to make exceptions to their 
characters; if nothing was objected they were examined 
by the committee, or any five of them, who reported their 
qualifications to the house, upon which each candidate 
received a certificate from the assembly. 

The scribes of the assembly were ordered to keep a 
record of all orders and certificates eoncerning ministers 
recommended to sequestrators, and to enter them in a 
register book. I'iiis continued for about a year, till the 
new directory and form of church governmeot took place. 
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Towards the latter end of ibis year died W. Chilling- 
worth, A. M. whom I mention not as a puritan, hut as a 
witness against some of those hardships tjie present/Jisseri- 
ters complain of ; he was horn at Oxford, ancT^Iucated in 
Magdalen *0011. of which he became a fellow. He after- 
wards turned Roman catholic, and went to the Jesuits* 
college at St. Omers, where not being thoroughly satisfied 
in some of their principles, be returned to Knglandj and 
having embraced the religion of the church of England, 
published an excellent treatise, entitled, “ The religion 
of protestants a Safeway to salvation,** for which he was 
preferred to the chancellorship of the church of Sarum, 
and made master of Wj'gston hospital, in Leicester. 

Mr. Cliillingwortli blt^sses Ged, that when he hud en- 
tertained some thoughts of subscription, two unexpc^'ted 
impediments diverted him from it ; For,** says he, I 
profess, since I entertained it, I never enjoyed quiet day 
nor night, till now that I have rid myself of it again ; and I 
plainly perceive, that if I had swallowed this pill, howso- 
ever gilded over with glosses and reservations, atul wrapt 
tip in conserves of good intentions and purposes, yet it 
would never have agreed nor stayed w ith me, wliaisoever 
preferment 1 should have gained as the wages of unrighte- 
ousness; but now I thank God, I am resolved that I will 
never do that while 1 am living, which I would not do if I 
tvas dying ; and therefore, whenever I make snch a pre- 
posterous choice, I will give you lepve to believe, that 1 
am out of my wits, or do not believe in God.** Notwith- 
standing these resolntions, lie was prei'ailed with to 
subscribe, by bis godfather, Abp. Laud, to f|nalify him for 
the above-mentioned pTcfermeiits. How the pill was gilded 
over is not certain ; the writer of his life s?iys, he sub- 
scribed as articles of peace, not of belief. Mr. Chilling- 
worth was a quick disputant, and of very high principle. 
But though hts political principles were liigh, he was low 
enough with regard to the authority, councils, fathers, and 
convocations, in matters of faith; acilicring stedfastly to 
that cetelmted declaration, that the hihle alone i.s the 
^religion of a protrstant. He w^ns an excellent mathema- 
tician, and served as an engitieerln Arundel Gastle in Sus- 
sex, in which lie was taken prtaoner, and when indisposed had 
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the favour of being lodged in the bishop's house at Chi- 
chester, where lie died. It is surprising, that Lord 
Clarendon should say, the parliament clergy prosecuted 
him wiW-ali the 'Inhumanity imaginable, so that by their 
barbarous usage he died within a few days; when, as he 
himself acknowledged, he wanted for nothing; and by 
the interest of Cbeynei who attended him in his sick- 
ness, was courteously used. The doctor would liave 
reasoned him out of some of his principles, but could not 
prevail, therefore at his interment, after a reflecting 
speech upon his cliaracter, threw his book, entitled, ** The 
religion of protesfants a safe way to salvation, into the 
grave, saying, Get thee gone, thou cursed book, which 
hast seduced so many precious souls; earth to earth, dust 
to dust; get thee into the place of rottenness, that thou 
inayst rot with thy author and see corruption."^ A most 
unchristian and uncharitable imprecation 1 

Among the considerable statesmen who died this year, ^ 
may be justly reckoned John Hampden, Esq. a gentleman 
of good extraction, and one of the greatest patriots of his 
age, as appears by his standing trial with the King, in the 
case of ship-money, which raised his reputation to a very 
great height throughout this kingdom. He was not a man 
of many words, but a very weighty speaker; his reputa- 
tion for integrity universal, and his atVections so publicly 
guided, that no corrupt or private ends could bias them. 
He was indeed a very wise man, of great parts and modesty, 
and possessed of the most absolute spirit of popuIarit^ . 
He was one of the impeached members of the bouse of 
commons, and in the beginning of the war took the cunv 
inaiid of a regiment, and performed the duty of a colonel 
on all occasions punctually, being a man of great personal 
courage, not to be tired out by the most laborious, and of 
parts not to be im|K)sed upon by the most subtle, but 
because he fought against the court, Lord Clarendon says 
(if this be not an interpolation of the editors) that be had 
a head to contrive, a tongue to persuade, ami a hand to 
execute any miscliief. A most iinaccountable character 
of one whom bis lordship had commended as a person not 
only of cbearfuliiess and atfability, but of extraoriiinary 
sobriety and strictness of life. Mr. Hampden was rer- 
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tainly in all respects one of tlie greatest and best men of 
ills age, and the parliament sustained an irreparable loss 
ill his death, whicli happened about a week aj[ter his 
shoulder bone liad been broken by a iTui^et in a 

skirmish with Prince Rupert’s forces in Cbalgrave-field. 

John Pym, Esq. member for Tavistock in all the par- 
liaments of King Charles I. was a man of the greatest 
experience in parliamentary affairs of any man of his time. 
He was an admirable speaker, And by the gravity of bis 
countenance and graceful behaviour, could turn the bouse 
w’iiich way he pleased ; he was a man of business and for 
moderate measures, according to Lord Clarendon, till the 
King impeached him of high treason. In his private life 
he was eminent for true piety and exactness of manners ; 
and though inclined to the puritan party, not averse to the 
hierarchy with some emendations. He was^ one of the 
lay-members of the assembly of divines, and at the head 
of all public business, the fatigue of which wore out his 
constitution, and put an end to his life, in the sixtietli 
year of his age. The news of no man’s death was more 
welcome to the royalists than his, who spread a rep4)rt,that 
he died of the morhus ptdktilosus^ to confute which asper- 
sion, his body was exposed to public view for many days, 
and last interred in the most honourable manner in 
\Vesiminster-AI)bey. A little before iiis death, he pub- 
lished his own vindication to the world, against the many 
slandeis that went abroa<l concerning him, wrliercin “He 
declares himself a faiiliful son of ihc protestant religion, 
and of the orthodox doctrine of the cliurch of England. 
He confesses he had been for reforming abuses in the 
government af t!ie c Jnircli, when the bishops, instead of 
taking care of men’s souls, were banishing their bodies 
into the most desolate places ; bringing in new canons, 
arminian and pelagian errors, and sucli a number of nt^s 
anel ceremonies, as the people were not able to bear. — 
Wlicn since tliat time they had, as much as in them lay, 
fomented the civil dliVerciiccs between the King and lits 
parliament, aVictting and encouraging malignants with 
large supplies of men and money, and stirring up the 
people to tumults by their seditious sermons. For these 
reabons (says fii } 1 gave my opinion for abolishing tlieir 
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functions, which, I conceive, may as well be done as the 
dissolution of monasteries, monks, and friars was, in King 
Henry the eighth*s time. He concludes with declaring, 
that he*'K?s not ^he author of the present distractions; 
with acknowledging the King for his lawful sovereign, but 
thinks when he w'as proscribed for a traitor, merely for 
the service of his country, no man can blame him for 
taking care of his own safety, by flying for refuge to the 
protection of parliament, who were pleased to make his 
case their own.’* 



CHAP. xm. 


CHARLES I. 


The Oxford Piirliament. — Scots ulnny enters England . — 
Earl of Essex defeated. — Battle of Neu^bury. — Afairs 
of the Church. — Cambridge Visitation. — Characters of 
ejected Professors. — Of their Successors. — Committee 

for Sea ndaloiis Min isters. Remarks. \ umbers 

ejected . — Conformists and Puritans compared. — Hard* 
ships endured on both sides. 

rjlUE canipait:;n beinp ended without any pro'^pecl of 
peace, both parties endeavoured to strenjjtheii them- 
selves l)y new and sovereijj^n acts of power. 'I'he parlia- 
ment expcriencinc; the want of a great seal for many 
purposes, gave orders that one should he made. 'I'hey 
continued lu list soldiers, to levy taxes, and to use every 
method to support their cause, which their polii y sug- 
gested, and their necessity urged. On the other hand, 
file King raised contrihutifuis without form of law ; ordere<i 
the removal of the courts of jusiice from SV i*st minster ; 
and that he might seem to act in a parliament at v wav, 
suiiimoneil tlie members who had hetMi expelled ilu: 
houses, and all others willing to withdraw frtjin the rc!- 
belliousrity of London, to meet litm at Oxford, Janiiai v 
2 Jy I1.43-4, whicli was, in elfect, disannulling the a< i h.r 
coniinuing of the present parliament. In obedience to 
the pro< lainaMoii, there appeared forty-nine peeis, an<i 
-one hundred and forty-one of the house of coniinons, nut 
reckoning those etnplciyed 111 his intijesty's service, or 
absent with leave. Lord C larendon savs, tlic a|ipearaiicc 
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of both boosts with the King^ was superior in number, as 
isvell as ijuality, to those at Westminster ; whicli must be 
^ mistake $ for though the majority of peers were on tlmt 
side, Mr. Whitloek assures tis, that upon a call of tiic 
house of. etnsiROnsy the, very day the others were to meet , 
at Oxfofdj ^i^iere trere present two .hundred and eighty 
members, not -reckoning oOe hundred more, who were 
engaged in their service in die several counties. Tliis is 
a very considerable majori^, "though if there had been 
only forty, the King could not have -'prorogued or dis- 
solved them, without their pvM consent. However the 
Oxford members styled themselves the parliament, Lord 
'Littleton being speaker for the peers, and Setjeant Evers 
for the commons. Their first step was to satisfy the world 
they desired peace, such a peace, to use the King's own 
woids, ** wherein God’s true religion may be secured from 
the danger of popery, sectaries, and innovations} the 
crown may possess those jost prerogatives, which may' 
enable me to govern my people according to- law, and tlie 
subjects be confirmed in tliose rights which I have granted 
them in parliament, to which 4.riwll be ready to add such 
new graces, at I shall fiUd may most conduce to their bap- 
piness.” They laid an excise upon tobacco, winei' strong- 
waters, ale, cyder, grocery, and mercery wares, soap,'salt, 
and butcher’s meat, and sobscribedettetiderable sums of 
money, for snpport of the war } they declared the Scots, 
then entering England with an army, traitors^ and the 
lords and commons at Westminitpr, guilty of high tteaMon, 
for inTitirtg'tbem,-.aa well as for counterfeiting the great 
seal. Ob the other band, the parliament at W estminster, 
would not acknowledge -the Oxford members, or receive a 
message from tliem under the character of a parliament, 
but expelled them thair house, except they returned to 
their seats within a limited time. April in, the King pro- 
rogned his Oxford mendim^ to, If ovember following, when 
they fell under advising to pacific 

incasnret at the treaty’ojLl^h^ge, which was then upon 
the carpet, and in a producing an accommoda- 

tion. This wha to 4ten^irei^)A:‘tn the Queen, and 
Roman cnthoiio*,'!Coaiii^Qix,^^a|. they never left blf 
vow ,11.' f' 
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teazilig the unhappy Kingi tifl he had dismissed them, »nd. 
broke off the treaty. 

Mr. Whitlork says, this assembly sat again at Oxford, 
in the year 1645, and voted against the directory, anikfor 
*tbe common prayer ; but the King*s cause being grown 
desparate, they soon after shifted for tbetnselses, and 
made their |>eace at Westminster, upon the l>esi terms they 
could obtain. 

On the ISth of Januar}*, the Se'ots army, consisting of 
twenty one thousand men, under the command of General 
Leven, crossed the Tweed at Berwick, and entered Eng- 
hand. The two irooses sent a committee tu meet them, 
which being jokied by another of that nation, was called 
tire committee of both kingdoms, and were a sort of camp 
parliament, to direct the motions of the army, which after 
some time united with Lord Fairfax’s forces, and with 
titose under the command of the Earl of Manchester, and 
Lieutenant-General Cromwell, ^em the associated enmi- 
ties. The united armies laid siege tu the city of York, 
which Prince Rupert having relieved, occasioned the 
battle of Marston-Moor, wherein the Prince was routed, 
with thelpMof three thousand men, and lus whole train of 
artillery: ind thereupon the Marquis of New ensile, Iciiviiig 
the royal army, embarked with divers lords ami gentlemen 
for Hamburgh, Prince Rupert retiring towards Chester, 
and deserting all the northern garrisons to the mercy of the 
enemy, whfoh falliog'into their liaiuls next sutntner, con- 
cluded the' war in tho^e parts. 

•His majesty however b^d ' bettM itlceess in the west, 
where being strengthened by Ptince Maurice, he followed 
the Earl of Essex, and shut up bis army within the narrow 
parts of Cbmwall, so that he .could neither enga^re or re- 
treat. Here the King invited the Earl to make hia pfece, 
l,tit be choosing rather to retire in a boat to Ply umhm:^ left 

men to the fortune of war. As soon as the genera) was 
jiene, the horse undei^ the ctmtnttbd Balfour, 

> Bravely forced their yray tbrdngb- the t^uarte^ by 
night : but the foot undt^ tlie ‘comthaib| of Mfj<it-General 
l^ippon, were obliged to surr««der' mi^'ai1ins, artillery 
1 lonmabiiioD, aqd baggaga^ cpnMitingdiftN^ briuMcaoBOo^ 
two hundred barrels , of powder, matelf'apd ball prof^t^ 
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tionable, seven hundred carriages, and bietween eight and 
nine hundred arnis, and to swear not to bear arms against 
the King, till they came into Hampshire. This was the 
greatest disgrace the parliament’s forces underwent in the 
course of 4he war, the foot being forced to travel in a 
naked and starving condition to Portsmouth, where they 
were supplied with new clothes and arms. And now again, 
the King made otfers of ^uch a peace, as he says, be .had 
been labouring for, that is, to be restored to hb pre- 
rogatives as before the war ; but the houses would not 
submit. .. 

Upon the defeat of the Earl of Essex, bis majesty re« 
solved to march directly for London, and upon the road 
issued a proclamation, September 30, requiring ail his 
loving subjects to appear in arms, and accompany him in 
his present expedition. This gave rise to a cumbinatioii 
of men, distinguished by the name of club-men, who 
a.ssociated in Worcestershire and Dorsetshire, agreeing to 
definid themselves against the orders both of King and 
parliament. Their increase was owing to the prodigious 
ravages of the King’s forces in their march. Prince Ru- 
pert was a fiery youth, and with hb flyiog squadrons of 
horse, burnt towns and villages, destroying, the countries 
where he came, and indulging his soldiers in plunder and 
blood. In Wales he drove away the people’s cattle, rifted 
their, houses, and spoiled their standing corn. Ag<^ and 
unairmed people were stript naked, some itoardeirc;j|^coej|r 
blood, and others half hanged and burnt, and yet^ittiie#d 
to iiyq. Lord Goring, the King’s Getienit of the horse, 
waS'Qne. of the most ftnbheil debcucliees of the ag^ and 
wanted nothing but industry to make him as eminent and 
successful in the highest kttemptb'of wickedness aa efCr 
any ogin. eras. Wilinot, the Lied^enant-Qeoeral, wsU(:a» 
gre^ »;4!^tieh|eeas the other, ,aqd bikd^iiomore regard 
todib prpntii^Si or anj^ itiles of honour or iiitegi^ity.’’ Sir 
It’iGrehrill^. ^wh^ cihimtilided the.^.i||M^ befoie Ply- 
mouthf' b r^rdisehted 1^ as having 

I^On atid criiel ^n lreland, hanging 

np t^P^^^fidvWOB^nW 4val4tyi::eV%U^gh’^y were 

darted; when 
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he cum into the.West, he exercised all kinds of cruelty*, 
and would sometimes make one of the company hang all 
the rest, oontrary to the law of arms. < 

The Ueeiitiousness of the King’s oldiem, was not infe- 
rior to ^tbat of their for haring no. tegular pay, 

they copimiMed rapinea sod.plooders> without distinction 
of friends or foes ; and,, were infotnotts for the most exe* 
crable oaths, aiMl all kinds of .impiety. “ Lord Goring’s 
horse'(i[^y| .tbethoble historian); >fommitted horrid outrages 
aadbe^arities in Uanipshirejaw^infested tlie borders of 
Dorsetsbire^ Sopieaetshire^vaod Devon, with unbeard-of 
rapines, so that the people who ‘were well devoted to the 
■ King, wished for the aeceasHpr .of an^ forces to redeem 
them.” They raised vast contributions in several counties, 
.witbont any other pretence bet the King’s sovenri|n plea- 
sure. In ^mwdl . tbey levied seven hundred ipdunds a 
week; in Devonshire, two tbousaml two hundred pounds 
a. week, and proportionable in other parts. As tlic army 
muched aloi^tbe eOuntiy, they seised the farmers* liorses, 
and eurted Ibem away without any coanderuion. At 
.. Bar Bstdble, they phnidered the town, and iianged the 
snayoc, tltoogh .it dNMt'XiiTandered upon articles. At 
Evesban>,Alte Ktngbent the mayor and aldermen prisoners 
to OnffMrd. At Woodbonso, in Devonshire, they seized 
fonoteen substantial west-country clothiers, who were not 
in arms,: and Iianged tliem, byway of reprisal for some 
I»sk rdbels^ that-, bad been executed according to the 
ordjiwttniii^of padiament. In short, wbere-ever they came 
they |itted'atfiree-qiiarter,and wok every thing tliey could,, 
and fouefore no wonder the clnbrincn united in their own 
defence.*. ' 

Xhe King tboufd^t to have-’ niii^cd London before tlio 
Ipadiaipent could recroil ' their ara^, butthe two houses 
.sent iauuediatoly.'six tlMduaodfviiis^imdntrafh’of aitillery 
-to Portsaioutbrfddi Mew cbd^blbiWlbeGoirin 
They 

to join tlMn% 'aib4h$iqjinctiM'i|i^ fivia tMimtiid of the 
^y ttun-boo^ tfieiedpjfoaod of 8liif#;;ilafnngton, 
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trine of Iris cannon and several colours, bat under covert of 
the night, bis majesty secured tlic rest of Iris artillery in 
Deimingteu-Castle, and retreated with bis brtriten army 
to Oxford ; .the parliament geneials left a body of troops 
to block up the castle, being assitied ft must surrender in 
the winter for want of provision^- when on a sodden a'party 
of the King's horse raised the blockade, and carried oiF 
the artillery to Oxford., >'*This Occasioned; great tDOmrar* 
ings at -Londoii, and'- parrels among tiie generals^ Essex, 
'Mancitester, and' Groattrell, which endM in the new 
modelling of- thinvam^, as - wiU be seen under the next 
year. ‘i-- • ' 

While thn reyal army ams^ittle better^hsni a comftany 
of badditti,orpablier<il>ber«; the ^arliaiitenf s were kept 
nnder tliesIrietise^ ^ieiplHMi, and grew np, for the most 
part, i«t6gt!eatdiligetiee'^<and.' 'sdbriety, which (says Lord 
Clarendon) on^ resolution in them, and no> 

table dexfefi^ la -alehmveineiit»'Uid exercises. Most of 
their offiemm merit .men 'O^ their soMien posses- 

sed with a ^lief^Vihm their 'daoso was the cause of Ood, 
and that Utey foji|[|^t for the p i i a i|i mni Pt;reli|^n, and magna 
cliarta ; howey^ there. wen|«i;^g^^em meneif (Kssolute 
lives, who fought only : ftife^y. iand;>phifimnr:; ’ atrange 
complaints being, sent up frojpi Bedfordshire, Buclribgiiam- 
tdiire, and Sussex, of ^ the'.' disorders of the common 
soldiers, the parliament appointed a 'committeete enquire 
into thefocti, and mmie exaaq^^of tlie oftenden, which 
put an. effectual atop to the gtowfog nriachief. And as 
tiie parKassent were enabled,, by the; inexhaustible tipa- 
sureef the city of -Londoe, toighre thett; icldiiera regtilar 
pay, they bad them 'fhder such strict .^Vednment, that 
they were little of iitt.dwrdeti to the MWi^ : villages 

where they ' were-qusrtered* ’ss.V'V" '’''-- 
.l^pon the wholes tbn patliament; affiaira wdiirlaw at the 
end of ttria^kTy and their 'COonsdb d^b)mb>by mm 
thetengldi of war,> ; 

forifooiigbv^^^ bad triumphed ef , .'Essex in 

CotnwaUibiifhfpaa . master the west 
he lumaao aitonsaian of anv 

eotuiddirabfo gaiTi#im: j broke 
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bis army in the north, and lost him that part of the king- 
dom, whereby the parliament were enabled to draw ol} 
their forxes to the west j and the worst circuhistahce of 
all was, that bis majesty having exhausted; his treasure, 
had no way of raising a supply, which obliged him to 
connive at his soldiers living at* free-qtiarter ; his officers 
being poor, quarrelled in the rOyat presence, and carried 
.their resentments to suOh, as height^ that the King hipt- 
self could not reconcile theim, which had a very ill aspect 
on the succeeding campaign. The parliament generals 
also were censuring each 'bther*s ^opHuet in 'the house, on 
occasion of the escape of .the King^s 'RrtHfeiy from X)en- 
nington castle. The Earl of , Essex's party were charged 
■With a design of protracting the wm, in order to an accoin- 
modatipn, while others being wrary^ wei^ .for putting it 
to a decisive issue. In shor^ both p^irti'es'^'liere in confu- 
sion and distress ; they were divided amongst themselves, 
some being for peaOe, and Others for carrying on the war 
to the last extremity. All property wRs’ ih a iiianner lost, 
the farmers paying no rent to their liindlbi^k' nor cotiUl 
any man be secure of what he possesised, diib^t he buried 
ft under ground. The spirits of the contending parties 
were as much exasperated as ever, and there was no seeing 
to the end of their troubles. ' 

To return to the church. The state of tlie controversy 
about ecclesiastical discipline was now changerl } foe 
whereas before the entrance cf jdid^gcotsV tlm parliament 
insisted only upon a' reformatiOu bj^ the hiej^irchy^ now- 
they were engaged to* attelhpC ihh' mtilt eX^^don of it, 
an*!! U> establish another sCbom&' fby,^ i» its 

room ; tliongh it could 

be perfected. ln''the'meajS'w^iiJ!ll^^<^''irl^ purge 

theuniversity of.iCa%bi^i^^whicK‘h«s tbe.'licad quartets 
of tlieir ' forces.' hive 'k succeMioh 


of ‘ clergymen tiaii 
;e$ponsed. : 

The town of 
eariiameet, but i 
fertile R^itog,' j»n^ 
sity prk^wai at^ 
Ailed mth' iiiri^ 


' Frcqlient 
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quaVrelit feappened between ^^ic tpirnKnien and scholars, 
which would have ended in tiie ruin of the university, 
had not the parliament forbid the offejring any riolen*^ 
to the colleges, chapels, libraries and , schools, under 
severe penalties. Indeed die committee enjoined the 
groper officers of die (ntrlsh, h> ]hit in execution the 
ordinance for destroying the relicts of superstition, whereby 
the paintings in windows, . images of the deity, and a gre^t 
deal of carved work was d^mbllshi^, at which (he masters 
and fellou's were so ‘incensed, that when they were 
ordered to repair the damages, they peremptorily refused, 
and were fined forty shillings a college, as the ordinance 
directed. 

The hbbds of the university raised a great clamoqr, 
«t this pretended invasion of (heir rights, as if the parliar 
nient intended to seize all their revenues, and destroy the 
very fountains of learning ; whereupon the houses pub- 
lished an ordinance, declaring tha‘t hone of the e$tate.s, 
rents, and revenues of the nnirersity, or of the colleges 
and balls .ri^peetively, shall be sequestered or seized 
upon, or in' imy wise disposed of by virtue of' the ordi- 
nance for st^uestering the estates, rents, and revenoes of 
delinquent^. &c. ‘ 

This committee' wee founded upon an ordinance, for 
rejgnlating the /dhhrcireHjr. of Cambridge, and remofing 
scendalpha ministe^ in seven associated counties. . 

'* Thb Eedbf Manolidtter,, '^iHio was at the bead of these 
sequestrations, was' t^led in the life-time of his father. 
Lord Kimboltoni and was one df the impeached membere 
of the jkouse# of cemiu![^tis. l-ord Clarei^on observies 
that ** he was of a i^entd^ jsnd ’||enefous natujre tlipt hi^ 
natnrel civility and good inanpen flowed to sit^^pen, and 
that iiO|rrat never gaUty df any rudeness, evhh to those 
,whoqt bn^wis obliged hr onntross { that he long ao((jieartily 
wished ' the IfslOlil^n, and neve^ forfeited that 
grfi^ and fhvoar^ to whCeh ins pi^esQr veeeived him after 
bis foturoi** The Earl refpirod in person to Cambridge, 
with,l|i»tUin*ch|Mi)aina Mr. Ashe and Mr. Good, and by 
bis wqrwfit reqoirad the beads of the several colleges and 
balls to send him.tbeirstotttles, witb the names of ihctr 
members^ and to oertify who weiepresent^nnd u ho absent, 
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with the expresB tiioe of their dueoiitinuaneei Two days 
after, the officers of each college and hall were ordered 
^o give speedy advertisement to the masters, fellows, 
wcholars, ito. to repair to Cambridge by the loth of 
March, in order to answer such enquiries as should be 
made by bimsdf or bis commissionert. Bnt the earl being 
mformed, that this notice was too short, tlie time uas pro- 
longed to the 3d of April, when the earl summoned Mr. 
Tuitstal and Mr. Palgrase, feltowa of Corpus Christ) 
college, to appear before the commissioners at the Bear- 
Ion, in Cambridge, on penalty of ejectment. Warrants 
of the same nature swreaeisk to several ‘of the fellows of 
Caius, St. Joho% <()ue 0 a*F,lPeter House, Sidney, Trinity, 
Christ's, Magdalen, and Jesn^ colleges ; and to Pem- 
broke and Clare Hall j tphp not appesring according to 
the snmmons, were by a srarrant i^pcted)^o the number 
of eixty-fi^e. The seasons assign^ for their expnistoii 
w er e, non-residence^ and not returahig upon doe summons 
and several other political misdetneaoors. If the parties 
fleeted returned after this, they arenr r^nired not to 
coationein the university above three on pain of 
imprifloamettt, and oonSsqation ^iHlMv goods} their 
nemes siere pot oat of the hnltetitpi nod the profits of 
Hieir places reserved for their sneeafipB rat Not one fellow 
or student in Trinity HM1,> m* CWU^oe If all, was turned 
pot, blit all Queen’s eiaenated. 

The covenant 'wln^ vwy rentl. in the «horehet and 
ebapdisof the town qtn)r nniW i nif y,^ and tendered to tlie 
iqhabitanta and«>|i%ii} {tiiqplHAnltonkt M the irbole nni- 
vcrsitv* bf^ only.v diva ifeetlnn thfy had 

sufficient evMeime, AhPpwotfon says, tbp greatest 
psuraof«|i|MlotMl efMt^8* w fe gw nwrdeitemMiiid, jbjr 
the inters « Dr, Wit^ett « ji(i4n|j'doobti^tahi^i^ha4 




wiek author of ^hp Stmtk ft'HRnidnf 

loyalist, mentlops an oath fPF tha'lhniversUyi 

likti^bat of the oath i0ciot bnt Mr. l^tijyisnitlMrhhMlvtair, 
having requested an arumot of this oath f|nm Mr. 
tbewfurFs ctiaplain, be retofned for a nsu yr, tUt he rewein- 
hertdaosncli j^jog. Mf« l^uller nddlit.MMt'he upon 
Juil gronuds dsBy cotidrmed in Idi Mpltbpr 
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the Earl of Manchester, or any under by bla eommand 
or consent, enforced such an oath. 

The whole number of graduates expelled the university* 
in this and following years, by the Earl of Maoebestw 
and his commissioners, ineluding masters and fellows of 
colleges, were according to Dr. Walker, near two hundred, 
besides inferior scholars, which was something more than 
one half ; for the same author tells us in anothmr pla'ce, 
there were about three hundred and fifty -hve fellowships in 
the several liouses of the university ; above one hundred 
and fifty kept their places, and far the greatest part of the 
rest, had deserted their station and fled to the King. 
There* were six heads of ralieges out of sistepn Umt 
complied, and ten were ejected. 

It has been objected to the proceedings of the commia> 
siotiers, that tllby were not according to the statutes of the 
university } to tvbicli it was replied, that tlicnatioii was in 
a state of war ; that these gentlemen were declared 
enemies to die proceedings of parliament ; tliat they 
instilled into tfieir pupils, die unlawfulness of resisting 
the King upon any pretence whatsoever, and preached 
upon these subjects to the people. It was therefore neces> 
sary to take the education of the youdi out of their liands, 
which could not be done any other way at present-; but in 
all future elections they returned to the statutes. — It has 
been said further, that it wm a great loss^to learning, 
because those wbp succeeded were not equal to those who 
were qjpeted. Had this been true, it is no suftieient 
reason for keeping them in their places, in a time of wqr, 
if they were enei^es to the constitution and liberties of 
tlieir country . , 

Par be it from mplo detract frofi^dte personal mprit 
of any of these tu&rmu, or fbom their rank in the com* 
moowealth of learning ;> but their pbittieal principles, 
like those of Abp. Laud, irere eeHainly inconsistent with 
the constitution and liherdti o£. Ragland, and exposed 
them, very naturally to the resentments of the parliament 
in these hoisteroustiaiea.- 

If it should be granted, that ttt%«ew profeasors were 
not at first so expeik in the lenratogof the scbobls as their 
predecessors, that defect was wnndandy sapplied by 
their application and diligence in their jilaoes, and by 
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their observing a very srrict and severe discipline ; the 
tutors were constant in reading lectures not only in term- 
time, bat out of it ; the proctors and other officers had a 
strict eye over the students to keep them within bonnds, 
and oblige them to be present at morning ^and evening 
prayer. The Lord’s day uras. observed, with uncommon 
rigour ; there were sermons and prayers in all the citurches 
and chapels both 'morning and afternoon. Vice and pro- 
faneiiess were biinisUed, insomuch that an oath was nut 
to be heard within the walls of the university ; and if it 
liiaybesaid without offence, the colleges never appeared 
nMNTd like nurseries of religion and virtue than at this 
period. The noble historian confesses, the .nniversjty of 
Oxford flourished as much in learning and .learned men 
at the restoration, as before the civil wars, which is 
equally true • of Cambridge. And it ougjlit to be remem- 
bered, that most of the considerable divines and philoso- 
phers wbo flouriahed in the reigns of King Cliarles the 
Second and William the Third, owed tlicir education to the 
tutors of those times, for whom they always retained a 
great veneration; ^ 

From this tiiae-the university of Cambridge enjoyed a 
happy tranquillity, Jeuruiiig flourished, religion and good 
manners were promoted, ai a time., U'lten the rest of the 
nation was in blood and confusion. And though this alter- 
ation tvas eflocted by a mixture of the civil and military 
power, yet in a little time , tilings reverted to their former 
chaijnei, and the statutes of the university wei’^ Rs regularly 
observed as ever. Let the reader liow judge tbe candonaiid 
ShipartiaUty of the famous Dr. Barwicic, wliose words are 
these Thus the knipperdoUings»ibf the age reduced 
a glorious and renowned nnivenity almost to a mere mun- 
ster, and did more in less than three years, than the apos- 
tate Julian could eflcct in his reign, (viz.) broke the heart- 
strings of learning, andiOll learned men, and thereby 
luxamd alLtbejoint^cif Christianity in this kingdom. We 
are not afraid to appeal to any impartial judge, whether 
if the Goths and Yaadals, or even the Turks themselves, 
lied over-run this ip|H»n,l.tbe/ would bkVe more inbu- 
nr^ly* abused a floud^ifiguniversityi^thaii these pretend* 
ed advancers of religieu have done T leaving thrust out 
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one of the eyes of this kingdom, made elo(]aence dumb, 
philosophy sottish j widdowed the arts, dtore the muses 
from their ancient habitation, plucked •rererend and. 
orthodox professors out of the cliairs, kud aitenced them 
in prison or their graves ; turned' religion ■ intb' rebellion ; 
changed the apostolic cliair intp a^desfc foir' Bkispbemy; 
tore the garland fromrdif the head of idling to place it 
on the dull brows of disloyaHgnidran«e;;^A^d unbivi^ those 
numerous swarms of labouring wlll^li used to drop 
honey-dews over all this kingdom, to place in their room 
swarms of senseless dronm;** tvaa ' the rant of this 

reverend elefgyman ; and sueb tim Mtoguage and the spirit 
of the ejected loyalists!’’ ' • 

While the Earl of Manchester wks seknring the univer- 
sity to the parliament, he ‘anointed eommissionert for 
removing scandalous ministers in' the ‘seven associated 
counties, empoweHng them to act by warrant. • 

It is to be observed, that the warrant is-. pointed only 
against those who are immoral, or disaffected to the parlia- 
ment, or had deserted their cures ; and was accompanied 
with instructions, and a letter exhorting them' to the 
faithful and effectual discharge of their trust. 

When a clergyman was convicted according to the 
instructions, report was made to the Earl, who directed a 
warrant to the church-wardens of the parish, to eject him 
out of his parsonage, and all the pro6ts thereof; and 
another to receive the titties, and alt ■ the benefits into 
their own hands, and to keep them in safe custody till 
they should receive- further orders from himself.' At tlie 
same time be directed the parishioners toiobobse a proper 
minister for the vacant place, and upon tb^f j^esentation 
his lordship sent him to the assembly , of divides at West- 
minster, with an account of his character, f6r> their triel 
and exaidination. And upon a ceetiheate fipto the assem- 
bly, that they approved of him as an ' odtWdox 
and qualified to officiate in the pastoral fttuetiOB^ his lord- 
ship issued out his last warraot, setting foii^h kbi^auch an 
one Itaving been approved by the asseoi^yi d®! 

therefore authorise and appoint him jhe said . S ii Tn y- w ii . i v i. - i. 
to officiate as minister, to preaqll,^:fwqh, and"^^ 
in such a parish during his (the Eajd^s) pteunru, and ihdu 
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empower him to take possession of the churchy pursotiRge 
lioHses, glebe lands, and to receive the tithes and profits, 
and enjoy the same, until bis lordship should take*ftirther 
order concerning the same, requiring nil oflicers to aid and 
assist him for that purpose.” 

If the committees did not exceed their instructions 
there could be no reasonable ground of complaint. The 
methods of conTietiou were tinexceptionable.^ I'be persons 
to be called before the coas^issimers were ecandalous, or 
enemies to the parliament t the depositiona were upon 
oath ; a copy of them allowed the defbndanf^ with time 
to give in his answer in writing ; then a day appointed to 
make his defence in pretence Of the witnesses, to whom 
he might take exception^ ; and after all the final judg- 
ment not left with the commissioners, but with the Earl. 
The filling the vacant benefice was no less prndent ; the 
parishioners were to choose their own minister, who was to 
produce testimonials of bis sobriety and virtue ; the assem- 
bly were then to examine into his learning and ministerial 
qualifications , and after all, the new incumbent to hold 
Ins Ihing only daring pleasure; the parliament being 
willing lo leave open a door, at tlie conclusion of a peace, 
fnr restoring such royalists as were displaced merely for 
adhering to the King, witliout prejudice to tlie present 
possessor. One cannot answer for paiticulan under such 
uncommon distractions and violence of'pai^evf but the 
orders w'ere, in my opinion, not only tUasotiulOe htft ex' 
pedient, for the support of the cause in whieli tWperlia- 
pient was engaged. ‘ v' 

It is hard to compute the number of derg^men that 
might lose their livings by the several committees during 
the war, nor is it of any great importance, for the taw n 
the same whether more or fewer suflbr by it; and the not 
putting it in execution might be owing to wat^ of power or 
eppartunity. Dr. Nalson ia3's, thatin fiveof tneassociited 
counties, 'one hundred and fifty-six clergymen were 
ejdettd in' little more than a year; namely, in Norfolk, 
^fi||^>Ooe, ^ofiblk, thirty-seven, Cambridgeshire thir^* 
'hrti fissei^ twenty-one; Lincolnshire, sixteen ; and if we 
i^^a proponiouablb number for the other two, the whole 
wdl amount to two hundred end eighteen ; and if in aeve^ 
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counties there were two hundred and eighteen suttererst 
the ifty>tivo counties of England, by a like proportion, 
will produce upwards of sixteen hundred. Dr. WaJher has 
fallaciously increased the number of suffering clergymen 
to eight thousand, eren though the list at the end of his 
book makes out little more than a fifth part. Among his 
cathedral clmrgy he reckons up several prebends and 
canonries, i(| which he supposes sufferers without any 
evidence; Of diia sort Dr. -Celamy has reckoned above 
two liundrpd. If one clergyman, was possessed of three 
or four dignities, tiiereappear to bees many sufferers. The 
like is observable in the case of. ploi^i||ai fur example, 
Bichard Stuart, L. L. 0. is sefc,down as a sufferer in the 
deanry of $t« Paul’s, as prebendary of St. Pancras, and 
residentiary; in the deanry and prebend of the third stall 
in Westminster ; in the deaoiy of the royal cbaprt; in 
the provostsbip ^ Eaton college, and preb^dof Northal- 
lerton, in tim church of Sali^ury; all which piefanneuts 
he enjoyed, or waa entitled to together, and his name is 
repeated in thf^sevand ^ces. By such a calculation; St is 
easy to deceive the reader and awell the accodnt bqrond 
measure. The reverend Mr. Withers, a, late non-con- 
formist mintster at Exeter, has taken pains to make an 
exact computation in the associated, counties of Suffolk, 
Norfolk, and Cambridgeshire, iu which are one thousand 
three hundred and ninety-eight parishes, and two hundred 
and fifty'^thrce sequestrations }. so that if these may be 
redtoned as a standard for the whole kingdom, the numb^/ 
will be reduced considerably under two tbonsanfL .De has 
also made another computqtion from the county of Swvod, 
in which are three hundred and ninety-fom^parbbea, and 
mie hundred and Uitrty-nipe sequea^ratiom^ out of 
which thirty nine are'' deducted for pimrajities, &c. and 
then by eeq^paring thif county (in which both 0r. Walker, 
wnd Mr..Witbefa lived), with thereat of the kipgdpsEi, the 
amouBt.of snffevqra according to him,. is ope thotH^d 
aeveehundrt^dtend twenty. six; but admitting they should 
arise (lie eqeiher of the doctor’s names in his index. 
wtiitMiqeealH>qt.two.tjhoqaand femr hundred, yetqrheu such 
wenre f«|rW convicted utoo ojatb, pf 

uiupe(alt|iei.,««'«Jife, 4e.( -(irnlnl^wero a fourth in the 
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lUSOCiRt^cl^ counties) and all such as took part with the 
Kipg in the war, or disowned the autliority of the parlis- 
nie.nt; preaching up doctrines inconsistent with the cause 
for which they had taken arms, and exciting the people 
to an absolute submission to the authority of the crown, 
the remainder that were displaced only for rOfuising the 
covenant, must be very inconsiderablje ; Mr. Baxter says, 

’ they cast out the grosser sort of insufficient ahd^ scandalous 
clergy, and some few civil men that biid acted in the wars 
for the King, and set'np the late inneyaflfonsr,' but leA in 
near one half of those that were bUt bai^y tolerable. He 
adds further, ** in all the ^couaiies ih itrbich he was 
acquainted, six . to one at least, if nbt mort^ that were 
sequestered by the committees, were by the oatha of wit* 
uesses,{l|toYnd: insufficient, or scandalous, or both;” 

Biiit$adiiitttiug . their numbers to be equal to those 
puritoq ministers <yected at the restoration, yet the cause 
qC their ejectment, and tite circumstances of the times, 
..h^Ig Pri'y di^eren.t, the suffering qf the former ought not 
compart to the latter; thongh 1^. , Walker is 
plieased to say in hie preface, that “ If the sufferings of 
the dissenters bear any tolerable proportion to those of tho 
ejected loyalists,' in ; number, degrees, or circumstances, 
he will be gladly deemed uot only to have lost all his 
labour, bat to have revived a great and unanswerable 
scandal , on the 'diuse. he has undertaken to defend.” I 
siialf l#ive'tbie reAider to pass his own Judgment upon 'this 
di^laira|mn^ afrer 1 have produced the testimony of one or 
; t^jtliy^es’of the church of England; ** Who can answer 
for the violence and injustice of actions in a civil 
yari Those sufferings were in a time of general calamity, 
jiut'toese iYel^e ejected not only in a time of peace, but a 
‘Skue of Joy to ill the land, and after an act of oblivion, to 
yrliich conitihqn rejoicing these suffering, ministers had 
ilUo^^ut^dnheir earnest prayers^ and great eiideavouiy— 
^tJUuit'yyn (says another of the doctor's 'co.rrespon4dnfsj’ 
that .though both sides have been excessively to blame, yet' 
shat the severities used by the-church to the.dis8ent.pfSjarc 
lew excusable than ttio&e used bjjrthe dlswnters tlie- 
chh^cb f my reason is, that the fonuer were' used' in. times 
of peace, and a settled government, yheTeas the latter 
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were inflicted in % time of tumult and confuaion, so that 
the plundering and ravaging endured by the church minis- 
ters weVe owing, many of them least, to the rudenesa 
of the soldiers, and the chances of war ; they were plun- 
dered' not beceuse (hey were conformists, but cavaliers, 
and of the King’s party.** The case- those whP 
sober and virtuous, seepos tp me much the same with, the 
noiijurors at the le^e revolution of William III. and I 
readil 3 L agree witfi'-lHr. jf’tlller,* that **inoderate men be- 
moaned these severities^ for as .much corruption was let 
out by ' these ejectments, many scandalous ministers 
being deservedly pu[pUhedii> so at the same time the veins 
of the English church were also, emptlfd of much good 
blood.” - . ■ 

We have already observed^ that a fifth part of the 
revenues of .these ejected clergymen was reserved for the 
maintainance of their poor families, which was a Chris- 
tian act, and'^ which 1 should have been glad, says the 
. divine above-mentioned, to have .seen imitated at the 
restoration.” Upon this the cavaliers sent their wives and 
children to be maintained by the parliament ministers, 
while themselves were fighting for the King. The hontfs 
therefore ordained, that the fifths should not be paid td- 
the wives and children of those who came into the parlia- 
ment quarters^ without their husbands or fathers, or who 
were not bred in the protestant religion. Yet when the 
war was over, alL were allowed their fifths, though in some 
places they were ill paid, the iucumbentbeing hardly able, 
to allow -them, by reason of the smallness of bis livingit 
and the devastation, of the war. Wlien some pretended 
to excuse tliemselves on the fore-mentioned exceptions, 
the two houses, published the following explanation, (viz.) 
” that the wives and children of all such persons whose 
estates and Uvings are, have been, or shall be sequestered 
by order of either house of parliament, shall be compre- 
hended within the ordinance which allows a fifth part for 
wives and children, and shall have their fifth part allowed 
them; and the committee of lords and;; commons for 
sequestrations|tand tlie committCesfor plundered ministers, 
and all other ministers are required to fake notice hereof, 
aud yield obedience hereunto.” Afterwards when it was 
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questioned^ whether the fifths should pay their proportion 
of the public taxes, it was ordained, that the incumbent 
only should pay them. Under the government . of the 
Protector Cromwell it , was ordained, that if the ejected 
minister left the quiet possession of bis bq^se and glebe 
to his successor within a certain timt», be should receive bis 
fifths, and all hts arrears, provided he had not a real estate 
of his own of thirty pounds per annum, or five hundred 
pounds in money. ^ 

After all, it was a hard case on ^butb > tbe incum- 
bents thought it hard to be obliged to of 

their place, and another to go away with aJ^tb of the profit, 
at a time when the value of chiitch landii was considerably 
lessened by the neglect of tillage, and exorbitant taxes 
laid upon all the necessaries of ' life. To which may be 
added, an opinion that began to prevail among the 
farmers, of the unlawfulness of paying tithes : Mr. Selden 
had led the way to this in his book of tithes, whereupon 
the parliament, ** strictly enjoined all persons fully, truly, 
and effectually to set out, yield," and pay ircMipectively idl 
and singular tithes, offerings, oblations, obventions, rates 
for tithes, and all other duties commonly known by the 
name of tithes.’^ Others who had no scruple about the 
payment of tithes, refused to pay them to the new incum- 
bent, because the ejected minister bad the legal right ; 
insomuch that the presbyterian ministers were obliged in 
many places to sue their parishioners, which created dis- 
turbances and divisions, and at length gave rito to several 
petitsooa, praying, that their ministers might be provided 
forsqil|e other way. The parliament referred tfiem to 
a cotisftiiitee, which product no redress, because they 
could not fix upon another fund, upr provide for Um Jay- 
impropriations. 
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Parties tn the Assembly ./tf,,,p}v*nesjf^ 

Erasiidns^-^lndependehts^—^JtentarAs.—Proeeedings of- 
the . jdssemUy.-^rDisciplineir-r‘ Ordinatton.^ — Directory 
for JVdrsh^.—Ti^ ^ing/tn'hids the use ^tt.’-‘Pise ^ 
English Baplistsir^Their Cetfession of Faith, — Iheir 
Character.'—Theni SufftTingSj-^^—Siate rf SeUgim*-^ 
Death of Bp, Wtstj^ld. — Death Dr, Dmiming, 

'DEFORE wepn>4e^ to the debates 4>f the assembly of 
divines, it will>vh.e proper to distiQi^dlli the. s^eral 
parties of which it vru constituted. -r ThE^epi^copali dlergy 
bad entirely deserted ;H beforsc tho hrhiging in of the 
covenant so that the ^tabHshmrnittvas left mthout a sin- 
gle advocate. All . who-- reiqaihed weret for tahing down 
the instn pillars of the luerfUiwby, before they had agreed 
wl)at.Mirt building to erect Inals room. 

;^e majority at first intendedi only the reidacing epis- 
copacy to the standard of the fimt or second i^e, but for 
the. sake of the Scots alliance, .were prevailed with to lay 
aside the name and fn.nctdpn of bishops, and attempt the 
estahlidiing a presbyteriail^form, vi^hich at length they ad- 
vanced ipto a .idivine institation^. derived expressly from 
Christ and his apostles. .T^ls engaged them in so nmny 
controversies,. aS:'prerented their |ayin|^ the top. slope pf 
the building, so that it -feli to piecea G^fore it was per- 

VOL. II. 
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fectea. TIic chief patrons of presbytery in the house of 
commons, were Denzil HoUis, Esif. Sir W. Waller, Sir P. 
'Stapleton, Sir ,1. Clotworthy,. Sir B. .Kudyard, Serjeant 
Maynard, Col. Massey, Coh Harley, Glynn, Esq. and a 
few others. . - 

The B>astians formed ano^r hrandi of the assembly, 
so'called from Erastus, a German divine of the sixteenth 
century. Tlie pastoral office according to him, was only 
persuasive, like 4i. prpfessori;of the sciences over his 
students, without any power of the keys annexed. The 
l.ord’s supper and other ordhtanees of the gospel, were to 
be free and open to all. The minister might dissuade the 
vicious and unqualified from tlie eommunion, but might 
not refuse it, or inflict any kind of censure ; the punish- 
ment of all oflesces either of . a civil or fdlgious nature, 
being reserved to tlie magistrate. The pretended advan- 
tage of this sciieine was, that it avoided the'erecting two 
different powers in the same civil government'; it effec- 
tually destroyed all that spirit^ual juMisdictipnand coercive 
power over the consctencea-of ^ein^;^wh{pli bad been 
challenged by popes^ prelates, presbyteries, &e. and made 
the government of the church a creEtpre ‘of the state. 
Most of our first reformeia were so fat iH'lhese sentiments, 
as to maintain that no one form of charch-'gbvernment is 
prescribed in scripture as an invariable^ role for futnre 
ages. The chief patrpns of this scheme in the assembly 
were Dr, Liglitfopt, Messrs.. Golmap/ Seldep^ Whitlock ; 
and in the house of chorions, beaides .Selden and Whit- 
lock, Oliver St. John, Esq-'Sir T. Wtddringtpn#iJ» Crew, 
Esq. SirJ. Hipsley,and othera>of the greatest hamea. 

The Independents or- congregational brethren, com- 
posed a third party, and made a bold stand, agtilort the 
proceedings of the high presbyterians ; their Hhmben 
were small at first, though they increased prodigiously 
in a few years, and grew to a considerable .figure tinder, 
the .protectorship of CromwelL.v Tim ‘‘'divines’ who passed^ 
under this denomination in the/a^mbly^ had fled their 
•country in the late time8,^'and'fpriimd socidiies Roeording 
to their own model in-Holland^; ufipu the states allowing 
them the use of their, churches^ itftfr thdir own service 
was ei^ed. Here (as they declare) Ib^ set themsdves to 
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consult tlie holy scriptures as impartially as they could, in 
order to find out the discipline that the apostles themselves 
practised in the very first age of the church; the con- 
dition they were in, and-the melancholy prospect of their 
affairs affording no temptation to any particular bias. The 
rest of their history, ^ith their distinguishing opinions, I 
«hall draw from their apologetical narration, presented to 
the house of commons. • >- 

**As to the church of Englatid (say they) we profess 
before God and the worlds that we do apprehend a great 
deal of defilement in their way of worship, and a great 
deal of unwarranted power exercised by thejr church 
governors, )*et we allow mnltitndes of their parochial 
churches to be true churches, and their ministers true 
ministers. In the late times, when we had no hopes of 
returning to our own country", we lield communion with 
them, and offered to receiveto the Lord^s supper some that 
came to visit us in our exile, whom we knew to-be godly, 
upon that relation and membership they held in their 
parish churches in England, they professing themselves 
to he members thereof, and belonging thereto. The same 
charitable disposition we maintained towards the Dutch 
churches among whom w# lived. We mutually gave and 
received the right hand of fcllowslupjl holding a brotherly 
correspondence with their divines, and admitting some of 
the members of their churches to communion in the 
sacrament, and other ordinance^, by virtue of their relation 
to those churches. 

The scheme they embraced was a middle way between 
Brownism and presbytery^ (viz.) THAT EVERY PAR^'I- 
CULAR CONGREGATION OF CHRISTIANS HAS 
AN ENTIRE AND COMPLETE POW^^j^fWXJltlS^ 
DICTION OVER ITS MEMBERS, ’TO ^iE.E^vER^ 
CISED By TIIE ^ ^I,DElCs..,THEi^EOF.WlT|ilN 
ITSELF, This they ttjfe sare |fiiist;;bj|ve been the form of, 
government in the prin^itiye befpre tbj^npmben) 

ofehrUtinne >» any city were in]^Uipiie4.)ia 
into man^pon^regations, wbi^H it iii di^ibiis, i||^etber it 
was the fact in' the npostlds times.- I^ot thW^hey^^laim jui 
entire itulcpcndcnry with, regard other churctUs, for 
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the}^ agree that in all rases of offence, the offetoding clinrch 
is to submit to an open examination, by other neigh- 
bouring churches, and on their persisting in their error or 
miscarriage, they then are to renounce ali Christian com- 
munion with them, till they repent, which is all the author 
rity or ecclesiastical poa'er that one church may exercise 
over another, unless they nail in the civil magistrate, for 
virhich they find no authority in scripture. 

They offered up public and- solemn prayers, for Kings, 
and all in authority ; and though they did not approve of 
a prescribed form, they admitted that public prayer in 
their assetoblies ought to be framed by the meditation and 
study of their ministers, as well as their sermons. They 
profess their agreement in doctrine with the articles of the 
church of England, and other reformed churches. Their 
officers and public rulers in the church, were pastors, 
teachers, ruling elders (not lay but ecclesiastical persons, 
separated tw that service) and deacons. They practised 
no church censures hut admonition and excommunication 
upon obstinate and impenitent offenders ; which latter 
they apprehended should not beTronouncedbut forcrime.s 
of the last importance, and which may be reasonably 
supposed to be committed contrary to the light and con- 
tiction of the person’s conscience. 

In conclusion they call God and roan to witness, that 
out of a regard to the public peace they had forbore to 
publish their peculiar opinions, either from the pulpit or 
'press, or to improve the present disposiiiuii of the people 
to the increase of their party ; nor should they have pub- 
lished that apology to the wo^^had not their silence been 
interpreted as an achnowledgement of those reproache.s 
>nd calumnies that have been cast upon them by their 
I adversaries ; but should bftve waited |ur a.^^iee and open 
Idehht^ of their sentimendi in the pfesent assembly of 
billviheii, tbongli they are 8en8ibl«,.they shall have the dis-. 
adyantd^ witli r^ard to numt^rs, learning, and the 
stream *of publijt interest;'' however they are determined 
da'all dehp|i^^ to ^ield to the utmost latitude of thiHr con- 
sciences, profesiritig it to b^hs high a point of religion, to 
uelmoivliMge' their mistal^ when they are convinced of 
tbem^ iioid fast tl^ jtrutb > and when matters are 
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brought to the nearest agreement, to promote such a tern* 
per as mtty tend to union, as well as troth. They therefore 
beseech tlie honourable houses of parliament, not to look 
upon them as disturbers of the public peace, but to con- 
sider tliem tis persons that differ but little from their 
brethren ; yea f^ar less than they do.(Vom what themsch'es 
practised three years ago. They beseech them likewise 
to have some regard to dieir past exile, and present suffer- 
ings, arid upon these accounts to allow them to continue 
in their native country*, wi,thtbe enjoyment of theorciin- 
ances of Christ, .and an indulgence in some lesser differ- 
ences, as long as they continue peaceable subjects. The 
paper which conveyed the^ sentiments to parliament was 
signed by Tho. Goodwin, Sydrach Simpson, Philip Xye, 
Jer. Burroughs, William Bridge. 

Mr. Hierle, afterwards prolocutor of the assembly, in 
his imprimatur to this i^}ogy, calls it a performance full 
of peacet^Jefness, modesty, ond candor ; a||l though he 
wrote agajiatt jt, yet in his preface to his book, entitled 
The Independency upon Scripture of the Independency 
of Churches, says— The difference between us and our 
hre^hren who are for independency, is nothing so great as 
.some may conceive : at most it docs but rufBe the fringe, 
not any way rend the garment of Christ ; it is so far from 
being a fundamental, that it is scarce a material differ- 
ence." — ^The more rigid presbyterians attacked the apology 
with greater severity ; . swarms of pamphlets were pub- 
lished against it in a few month^ some reflecting on the 
persons of the apologists, and .otMrs bn their principles, 
as tending to break the uniform!^ of the .chnrcb, under 
the pretence of liberty of conscience. The most furious 
adversaries were Dr. Bastwick, old Mr. Vicars, and Mr. 
Edwards, jfanister of Christ church, London, who printed 
an antapoU^ia^ of three hundred pages in quarto, full of 
such bitter invectjves, that the pacific Mr. Burroughs said, 
— 7 “ He questioned whether any good man ever, vented so 
much malice against others, whom be acknowledged to be 
pious and relighi.us persons.”— Bat we shall have occasion 
to remember this gentleman hereafter:. 

.Clarendon and Eacbard represent the ndependents as 

' 3 
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ignorant and illiterate enthusiasts ; and though Rapin coii- 
fesses, he knew nothing of their rise and progress, he has 
]5ainted them in the most disadvantageous colours. When 
they were reproached with being enemies to magistracy, 
a declaration was published by the congregational societres 
in and about London, wherein they declare, — ** That as 
magistracy and government in general is the ordinance of 
God, they do not disapprove of any form of civil govern- 
ment, but do freely acknowledge that a lyingly government, 
bounded by just and wholesome laws, is both allowed by 
God, and a good accommodation unto meu.” — And if we 
may believe Dr. WeKvood^ when the army resolved to set 
aside the present King, the governing patty would have 
advanced the Duke of Gloucester to the throne, if they 
could have done it withsafet\^ With regard to religion, 
Ka])in says, their principles were contrary to all the rest 
of the world ; and yet they gave their consent to all the 
doctrinal arises of the assembly’s confession of fisitb, and 
declared in their apology, their agreement with thfe doc- 
trinal articles of the chmch of England, and With all the 
protestant reformed churches in their harmony of confes- 
sions, differing only about thejurisdiciionf of classes, synods 
.‘;nd convocations, and the point of liberty of conscience. 

Our historian adds, that* they were not only averse 

to episcopac}', but would not endure so much as ordinary 
ministers in the ciuirch. They maintained^ that every 
man tuiglit pray in public, exhort his brethren and inter- 
pret .scripiure, without any other call than what himself 
drejiv from i»is*zeali and supposed gifts, and without any 
cnlier authority than the approbation of hishearers. Here 
his annotator, Mr. TinJal rightly observes, that he lias 
inistakeu the Independents ibr the Brownists ; the Inde- 
pendent^ bad their stated officers in the churcl|for public 
prayer, ptcachiiig, and administering the sacramehts, as 
pa'ttors, teachers, a^id elders (who were ecclesiastics) and 
deacons n? take care of the poor ; nor did they admit of 
persoiiK unordained to any office, to exercise their gifts 
publicly, except as proliationers, in order to their devoting 
themselves to the ministry. The words ojF their confession 
are The work ol preaching is not so peculiarly con- 
fiued.ib pastors and teachers, but that ot tiers also gifted, 
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and fitted) by the Holy Ghost for it, and approved, being 
by lawful ways and means, by the providence of God 
called thereunto, may.pnblicly, ordinarily, and constantly 
perform it, so that they give themselves up thereunto.’' 
—It is necessary the reader should make these remarks, 
to rectify a train of mistakes which run through this part 
of Mr. Rapines history*, and to convince him that the 
King’s death was not owing to the distinguishing tenets 
of any sect or party of* Christians. There were indeed 
some republicans andlevellers in the army, whose numbers 
increased after they despaired of bringing the King into 
their measures, and it is well known that at their first 
appearance, Cromwell by Itts personal valour, suppressed 
them with the hazard -of Iris life. These were ciiiefly 
anabaptists, and proved as great enemies to the protector 
a» they bad been to the King. But there is nothing in the 
principles of the presbyterians, independents, or ana- 
baptists, inconsistent with monarcliy, or that had a natural 
tendency to put the kingdom into a Same.' 

Mr. Baxter who was' no friend to the independents, and 
knew them much better than the above-mentioned writers, 
admits — **Tbat most of them were zealous, and very many 
learned, discreet and pious, capable of being very ser- 
viceable to the church, and .searchers into scripture and 
antiquity ;”-r-thougii he blames them on other occasions, 
fur making too light of ordination; for their too great 
strictne.ss in the qualificatfon pf* church-members ; for 
their popular form of church-government ; and their top 
much exploding of synods and councils ; and then adds, 

" I saw commendahle care of serious holiness and discip- 
line in most of the independent churches ; and 1 found 
that some episcopal men, of whom Abp, Usher was one, 
agreed witli^tliem in this; that every bishpp was indepen- 
dent, and that synods and cotAicUs were not so much fur 
government ^ concofd.’VrAnd I may to declare, 

that these txe the sentiments oF almost all the protestaut 
non-conformists in England at this day. 

There was uot^ciipe professed anabaptist in the assembly^ 
though their sentiments began tprspread wonderfully with- 
out doors.. Their teachers were for the most part illite- 
rate, yet Mr. Baxter says, he, found many of them sober, • 
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godly, and zealous, not differing from th^eir brethrjen but 
as to infant baptism. — ^Tbese joining with tbe indepen- 
dents in the point of discipline and toleration, made them 
tbe more considerable, and encouraged their itpppsition 
to the presbyterians, yrho were for establishipg tlieir own 
discipline, without regard to such Os differOd from tliem. 

It is not to be wondered, that so many parties with dif- 
ferent views, should entangle the proceedings of tliis vene- 
rable body, and protract the intended onion with the 
Scots, though as soqo as the covenant was taken, they en- 
tered upon that affair, the parliament haying sent order, 
" That the assembly of divines ai\d others, should forth- 
with confer, and treat among themselves,' of such a dis- 
cipline and government as may be most agreeable to God’s 
holy word , and most apt to procure and preserve the peace 
of the church at home, and a nearer agreement witli the 
church of Scotland, &c. to be settled in this church in- 
stead of the present church government, &c. which it is 
resolved to take away^fpiiuid to deliver’ their advice touch- 
ing the same, to both houses of parliament with all cop- 
venient speed." — Hereupon |he assembly set themselves 
to enquire into the constitution of the primitive church, 
in the days of the apostles, ,^hich being, founded upon 
the model of the Jewish synagogues, gave the Lightfoots, 
tbe Seldens, the Colemans,- End other masters of Jewish 
antiquities, an opportunity of displaying tlieir superior 
learning, by new and i|pl|eard-of interpretations of scrip- 
ture, whereby ^ley frequently disconcerted the warmer 
presbyterians, whose plan of discipline they had no mint! 
should receive the sMmp of an apostolic sanction, in tlic 
church of England. 

It was undoubtedly a capital mistake in the proceed- 
ings of parliament, to destroy onO building before they 
were agreed upon another. Tlte ancient order of worship 
and discipline in tbe church of England, was sat aside 
above twelve months before any other form wits apiiointed ; 
during which time,' ito wonder sects and divtsiona arrived 
jlo such a pitch,that it waa not io tlieir p^er afterwards to 
destroy them.. Committees indeed weFioppaJnted to pre- 
pare materials for tfie debate of the assembly, snme for 
discipline, andA>theralbt vroribip, which were debated in 
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order, and then laid aside without bchi^ perfected, or sent 
up to parliament to be framed into a law. Nothtngcan be 
alledged in excuse of this, but their backwardness to unite* 
with the Scots, or the prospect the parliamept might yet 
have oT an agreement with the King. 

The first point tba^ came upon the carpet j' was the 
Ordination of Sfinisters ; which was the more necessary, 
because the bishops refused to psdain any who were not 
in the interest of the crown : this gave occasion to enquire 
into the ancient right of presbyters to ordain without a 
bishop, which meeting with some opposition, the com- 
mittee proposed a tomporary provision till the matter could 
be settled, and offered these two queries, 1. Whetlier in 
estraordinaiy cases, something extraordinary may . not he 
admitted, till a settled order can be fixed, yet keying as 
near to the rule as possible ? 2. Whetiier .certain minis- 

ters of this city nmy not he appointed to ordaip naimster^ 
in the ciQr arid neighbourhood, for a certain time, jharc 
/raUrnilatis t To the last of wliicn, the independents en- 
tered their dissent, unless the ordination was attended with 
the. previous election of some church. New dilficuhies 
being continually started, upon this and some other heads, 
the Scots commissioners were out of ail p'atieuce, and apr 
plied to the city ministers to petition the parliament to call 
for the advice of the assembly. In this petition they re- 
piind the commons of their remonstrance, wherein ther 
declare, it was not titeir intention to let lonse the golden 
reins of discipline; and of their national covenant, wherein 
they had engaged to the mpst high Ood, to settle an 
forinity in the chiirch. 

Upon this the assembly were ordered to send up their 
humble adtice upon th» head'; which was to the follot^iqg 
effect, (viz ) That in this present exigency, witile 
were no presbyteries, yet if being -Decessaryiitat mipisfm 
should be ordained for the army and navy, and for tbe ser- 
vice of many destitute congregations, hy fome who having 
been ordained themselves, iiayc power to join in the set- 
ting apart of dthera. The;^ advise, t. That an association of 
some godly ministers in and’- about jhe city of London, 
he appointed hy public authority^ g^li^rdaiii mhiisters for 
the city and' neifhbuuHng pafts^m^'ing as near to the 
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rule as may be. — 2. That the like associations be^macle by 
the same authority, in great towns and neighbouring 
parishes in the several counties, which are at present quiet 
and niidistiirhed— 3. That such as arechoson and appoint- 
ed for the service of the army and nav 3 % being well recom- 
mended; be ordained as afore|aid, by the associated 
ministers of London, or some others in the country ; and 
the like for aii}’'other congregations that want a minister. 

According to this advice the two bouses . passed an 
onliiiance, for the ordination of ministers pro temporr^ 
wliich appoints ten presbj’ters and members of the assem- 
bly, ami thirteen presbyters of the city of Londoir, but 
not members of the assembly, to examine and ordain, 
imposition of hands, all those whom they shall judge 
qualihed to be admitted into the sacred ministry. Their 
rules for examination and trial of candidates, will be seen 
the next year, when this affair was fully settled. In the 
mean time another or|ynaiice passed the houses, for the 
benefit of the county Sr Lancaster, whereby Mess. C. Herle, 
R. Herrick, Hyct, Bradshaw, L Ambrose and others, to the 
number of twenty-one, had full power given them to 
ordam pro tempore \n the county of Lancaster. And to 
obviate the reproaches of the Oxford divines, the follow* 
ing clause w^as added, that — If any person do publicly 
preach, or otherwise exercise any ministerial office, that 
shall not be ordained, or thereunto allowed by seven of 
the said ministers, their name #ha1l be returned to both 
houses of parliament, to be . dealt with as they in their wisf- 
clom slntll think fit.*’ It was voted further, that — “ No 
minister be allowed to preach, unless he has a certificate 
of Ids ordination, or at least of his being examined and 
aj)provcd by the assembly.” — And at aqonferepce bctweeii 
The two houbC> it was agreed, that Uie assembly of divines 
be dc'^if'ed to admit uorie their pulpits, except 

u iose doctrine they .would be answerable for. 

Si IS the concern of the parliament in these dis- 
xrprioA times, to have a sober and well regulated clergy. 

• -"Koxt to llm providiftg for a successigh of ministers by 
itirdlnAimii, the imeiObly consulted about a form of public 
iurtTmldh- * 'i’fic old liturgy being laid aside, :^^re were no 
pnyb* 6fri< in the ittfuivh ;^a; cominUtfiit;; wi^ ■ thOVef^^ 
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appointed, to agree upon certain general heads, for the 
direction of the minister in the discliarge of his office, 
whiclfhaving passed through the assembly, were sent into 
Scotland for the approbation of tbe general assembly, 
and then established by an ordinance of parliament, under 
the title of a directory fgr public worship. 

The reasons which induced the parliament to discard 
the old liturg}^, and form a new plan for the devotion of 
tiic church, I shall transcribe from their own preface. 

It is evident, say they, after long and sad experience, 
that theUlurgy used in the church of England, notwith- 
standing all the pains and religious intentions of tho com- 
pilers, has proved an offence to . many of the godly at 
home, and to the reformed churches abroad. The enjoin- 
ing tlie reading all the prayers, heighteiiqd the grievances ; 
and the many unprofitable and burdensome; , ceremonies 
has occasioned much mischief, by disquieting tbe^ con- 
sciences of man)*, who could not yield to them. Sundry 
good people ^ve by this means, bce?keptfrom the Lord’s 
table, and many faithful ministers debarred from the 
exercise of their ministry, to the iruin of them and their 
fuiTiilics. The prelates an.d their faction have raised their 
estimation of it to Aicli an height, as if God could be 
worshipped no other way but by the service-book; in 
consecpiencc of which life preaching of the word has 
been depreciated, and in some places entirely neglected. 

In the mean time the papisfs have made their advantage 
tills way,- boasting that the common prayer-book came. up 
to a compliance with a great part of their service; by; 
which means they were not a little confirmed in their 
idolatry and superstition, 'especially of late, wheil new 
ceremonies were daily obtruded on the church. 

“ Besides the liturgy has given great encouragement 
to an idle and unedifying minisiiy, who chose rather to 
confine ihemscdves to forms mat|n. to their handS| than to 
exort themselves in the exercise of the gift of prayer, 
w'iUi which our Saviour furnishes all those tvhom be calls 
to that office. — lor these and many other wei|g^ty consU 
«lerations, rcdatiiig to the book m geii^ll^besid^ divers 
particulars which are a just giound.of tliought 

udviseable to set aside the former ^ the many 
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kites and ceremonies formerly used in the worship of Cod^ 
not oat of any adectation of novelty, nor with an intent 
tion to disparage onr first reformers, but what we may 
onswer in some measure the gracious providence, of God, 
which now calls upon us for a further reformation ; that 
we may satisfy our own oohsctences; ansiver the expec- 
tations of otlier reformed dhurches; ease the consciences 
of many godly persons among ourselves; and give a public 
testimony of our endeavours after an uniformity in divine 
worship, pursuant to vrhat had premised in our solemn 
leagnp and covenant.** . • 

it has been observed, that the directory is not an ab$o- 
lutae of devotiei^. blit agceealde to its title, contains 
only soipe- general directions; taken partly from the word 
of God; and partly from roles of Christian prudence; it 
poihtaeut theJieads of public prayer, of preaching, and 
oth^parta'^f the pastoral function, leaving the minister 
a discretionary latitude to fill up the vacancies according 
to his abilities. Mr. fuller observes, that dte^independents 
in the assembly were, hardly persuaded' td^Vbiisent to it, 
for fear of infringing the liberty of prayer, yet being ad- 
mitted to qualify yome things in the {preface, they coinpli- 
•eil. The directory, passed the assembly with'great unani- 
mity; those who were' for set forms of prayer resolving to 
corifine themselves to the very words of the clireciory, while 
otters made use of them only as heads fortheirenlargement. 

'Itmay not be improper in this place to advise the 
reader of the following variations introduced into the 
service of the church upon this occasion. Instead of one 
prescribed form of prayer, the directory only points out 
certain topics on. which the minister might enlarge. ! The 
whole apocrypha is ^ejected; private and lay-baptism, 
with the qise pf ^d-fadn^s and god-mothers, and the sign 
of the cross are disedhrinued. In tlie sacrament of the 
Lord’s sapper 00 mentipik 4 s made of private communion, 
er admin»diriQg.ii to the sick. The altar with rails is 
ehanged into! a communion-table, to be placed in the hotly 
'qftilid ctercb, al>«!Ut- which th'e people might stand or sit; 
krtjediog , not b^t%'lfadnght so proper a postitre. The 
presbjder|aar,<sd^^ ^/^'ing the power of the keys into 
tte hands pf -l^e diiojiftOrs and elders, as the' independents 
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were, to the whole brotherhood ; but Lighlfoot, Selden, 
Coleman and others, were for an open communion, to 
which* the parliament were most inclinable, for all they’ 
would yield was, that the minister immediately before the 
communion, should warn in the name of Christ, all such 
as are ignorant,' scimdalous, prophane, or that live. in any 
sin or offence against their knowledge or conscience, that 
they pfesume not to come to that holy table, shewing them 
that he that eateth or drinketh unwortliily, eateth and 
drinketh judgment to . himself. The prohibition of 
marriage in Lent, and the use of the ring is laid aside. In 
the visitation of the sick, no mention is made of private 
confession, or authoritative absolution. No service is 
appointed’for the batial of the dead.’ AJL particular vest* 
inents for priests or ministers, and all sainta* days are dis* 
carded. It has been reckoned a considerable omission, 
that the directory does not enjoin reading the apostles’ 
creed and ffie ten commandmentf ; Clarendon reports, 
that when this-was observed in private conversation at the 
treaty of Uabrldge, tbe Earl of Pembroke said, he was 
sorry for the ontission, but that upon a debate in the 
house of commons, it was carried in the negative by eight 
or. nine voices, wbtcbmadi^many smile, but tlie jest will be 
lost, when tbe r^adbr m kifo'rmed, that the question in the 
house was not -Aether the creed should be received or 
rejected, but li^eth^ it iltoulcL be printed with the direc- 
tory for worship; - it berng.^ppte^^ed more proper for a 
confession of faitltfr khd : the creed and ten 

commandments wislre^ttdded’to thd aasemblies’ confessioo, 
published a year or two .forwards. T|ie ordinance for' 
establishing a;jdirectoi^y repeals aiad’^ makes void Utc 
acts of Edward, tiyi.: antl' H^ueen Elizabeth^ by which the 
old liturgy was ^ah||^cd, and forbids the use of it 
within any churchy ohapel, or place of public, worship in 
England m Wales, appointing the use of a directory in its 
room ; and thus it continued tiU the restoration of Charles 
>11. when the constitution beieg restored, the old liturgy 
' to^kp^ again, the ocdioance for its repeal having never 
' binned tbe royal assent, * .' 4 ' 

. was q .oonHiderable time befoin^; tli^ great revolution 
iii^.fbrm of pnblic worship took^idice over the whole 
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kingdom. In some parts of the country the churoh>war' 
dens could not procure a director)*, and in others they 
despised it, and continued the old coniinon-prayer^boolc ; 
some would read no form, and others would use one of their 
own. In order therefore to give life Co the directory, the 
parliament next summer caljed in all common^prayer- 
hooks, anti imposed a tine upon those Join isters who should 
read any other form than that contained in the directory. 
These were the first fruits of presbyterian uniibrinity, and 
are equally to be condemned with the severities and dppres* 
siods of. the late times; for though it should he admitted 
that the parliament or legislature had a ngbt to abrogate 
the use of the fcommori-pr.'iyer-book in cliurclies, was it not 
highly unreasonable to forbid the reading it in private 
families or . closdts? . Surely the devotion of a private 
family could be no distorbance to the public ; nor is it any 
excuse to aayy very few suffered by it, because the law 
is still the same,.^and' equally injurious to the natural rights 
of mankind. 

Though his majesty’s affairs were despehtte after the 
battle of Naseby, yet be had tlie courage to forbid the use 
of tlie new directory, and enjoiti the continuance of the 
common-prayer, by proclaiml^lif'^^is majesty likewise 
issued out warrants under to the heads of 

the university, commanding fhein to ^cr\’ice as 

usual, morning and ev^ing;'8nd«siatod Iwplc^ at Ox- 
ford, that be was st tt^ jetefjmi^d W die for tlie 

privileges of his‘ aiid church co- 
vfrnment. • ^ I 

About this tiiijie the j/lLhabaplfms hegiinr to make a con- 
siderable figur^ and Uproad themselves info' several sepa- 
rate congrega^ns. We have alrea^dy ^utlhguislied the 
Oerman Anabaptists from the Eii^lls^^io differed only 
from their protestant brethren about 'tlie subject and mode 
of baptism ; these were divided into general and particular 
from their differcMit sentiments upon the arminian contio- 
versy; the former appealed in Holland; where Mr. 3milh 
their leader piiblish(ulaconr(?ssiunof faithin the year 161 1 . 
whicbtMr. Uobinstoi tlte' minister of the imlc^ndent (^n** 
gvegation at I.cydeii^ answerod iivt6l i;but the screrity'of 
those times uouid not admit tliemtu -venture into England. 
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The particular b^tists were strict calvinists^ and were so 
called from their belief of the doctiines of particular elec* 
tioii, redemption, See. They separated from the indepen- 
dent congregation about 1638, and set up for diemselves 
under the pastoral care of Mr. Jesse, and having renounced 
their former baptillni they sent over Mr. Blunt to be im- 
mersed by one .c^Hhe Dutch Anabaptists of Amsterdam, 
that he njight be tjualified to baptize bis friends in Eng- 
land after the same manner. A strange and unaccounlabie 
conduct t for unless the Dutch Anabaptists could derive 
their pedigree in an uninterrupted line from the apos- 
tles, the first reviver of tliis usage must have been unbap- 
tized, and consequently, not capable of communicating 
the ordinance to others. Upon Mr. Blunt’s return he bap- 
tized Mr. Blacklock a teacher, and Mr. Blacklock dipped 
the rest of the society, to the number of fifty-three. So 
wonderfully did this opinion prevail, that there were no less 
than forty-seven congregutions in the country, and seven in 
London at this time, who published a confession of their 
faith, signed in the name of their congregation.s, by W. 
Kiffin, T. Patience, C. Tipping, J. SpUsburv, T. Shep- 
pard and others. In 1646 it was rc|>rinted, with the 
additional names, of D. le Barbier, and C. Durell, minis- 
ters of the French congregation in London, of the same 
judgment. 

Their Confession con.sisted of fiftv'-two articles, and is 
strictly calrinistical in the doctrinal part, and according to 
the iiidependeiit discipline; it confines the subject of bap- 
tism to grown Christians, .and the mode to immersion ; jt 
a<imits of gifted lay-pfenchers, and acknowledges a due. 
su|]jection to the civil magistrate in all things lawful. 

When"' Dr. Featly had read this confession he owned 
they were neither heretics nor schismatics, but tender- 
hearted Christians,' upon whpini,vth'''ongh false suggestions, 
the hand of authority had 'falieU> heavy whilst the hierar- 
chy stood. The advocates of tbia doctrine were, fur the 
most part, of the meanest of th'u.peoplui; their preachers 
were generally illiterate, andi; wnt/abouu the ' country 
making proselytes of all'who wouId^UM^b^it to immersion, 
without a due regard to their arquaintUnce with tlieprio- 
cqdes of religion, or Iheir inoral changers. The writei's 
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of these time* represent them os iinctut(ed with a kind., of 
enthusiastic fhry against all that opposed thbih. But itill , 
Ihere were among tliem sopae l^Ried, and a gteat ‘many 
,sober and devout Christians, who disallowed of tlte iihpra-* 
dence of their country friends, l^ie t^ most learned 
divines that espoused their cause weritf|ii|^ OornwaU,-jil. A. 
of Emmanuel Coll, and Mr. Tombe^S^Sv faceted in the 
university of Oxford, A. person of i'nd^^^l^le'parts, well 
versed in the Greek and Hebrew ltin^i^eii| and a most 
e.vcellent disputant. He wrote sevtmd • letters' to Mr. 
Selden against infant baptism, and published a latin exer^ 
citation upon the same subject, coiitidnihi^ ieveral argu- 
ments, 'which he represented- to the edminitfee appointed 
by the assembly to put a stop to the progress of this opi- 
nion. Tlie exereitatioii being translated into English, 
brought upon him a whole army of adYersAries, among 
whom were Dr. Hammond, Di;. Holmes, Mdnrs. Marshal, 
Fuller, Geree, Baxter, and others. The |^ple of this per- 
snasion were more exposed to the publie-resehtments, be- 
cause they would hold communion with jDCj>k||i!i;'bht sufch as 
had been dipped. All mast pass under tbis clond before 
they could be received into their chnrbhes^ and the same 
nartow spirit prevails too generally among them even at 
this day. 

Besides the above-mentioned writers, the^ost eminent 
divines in the city of London, as Messrs. V^'bs, Calamy, 
and others, preached vigorously against these doctrines, 
which they had a right todoj though it was 'tnostunjus- 
finable to iight'them at the same time with the sword of 
the civil magiKtr.vte, and shut them up in prison, as waa 
the case of several in this and the following year, aniopg 
whom are reckoned, Mri Denn, formerly postessed of 
the living of Pyetdn, in Herefor^hire ; Mr. Coppe, 
minister in Warwickshire, Kn^Ws*. who was several 
times before the. coinihitteer-fmr-preaening antinomianisni 
and antipasdobaptism* aiid bfeing forbid to preach in 
^public cliurebesf htrop^ed'p separate‘s in 

Great St. Hetan% flrom wlibnee bd was l^iickly dislodged 
and hia.followers;^ttpijaed. Mn Wyke in the county of 
Sidfolie, was iinpriiitnedoii the same aOcount; and Messrs. 
Oates and Essex, tried fof their lives nt Cholm>turd 
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assizes for the murder of Anne Martin, because she died 
a few days after her immersion,^ of a cold tlyit seized her 
at that time, l^awrence Clarkson was imprisoned by thd 
committee of Suffolk, and having lain in gaol six months, 
signed a recantation and was released. It must be granted 
that the imprudent behaviour of the baptist lay preachers, 
%vho declaimed against human literature, and hireling 
priests, crying down magistracy, and a regular ministry, 
and talking in the most exalted strains of a fifth monarchy, 
and King Jesus, prejudiced the minds of many sober 
people against them; but still the imprisoning men merely 
on account of religious principles, not inconsistent with 
the public peace, nor propagated in a riotous and tumul- 
tuous manner, is not tube justified on any pretence whaN 
soever ; and it was the more inexcusable in this case, be- 
cause Baxter admits, that the presbyterian zeal was in a 
great measure the occasion of it. 

Before we leave the assembly for this year, it will be 
proper to take notice, tliet it was honoured with the pre- 
sence of Charles Lewis, Elector Palatine of the Rhine, 
eldest son of Frederick, &c. King of Bohemia, who mar- 
ried King James*s daughter, and lost his territories by the 
fatal battle of Prague. The unhappy Frederick died in 
1632, and left behind him six sons and five daughters, 
among ivliotti were Prince Rupert, Prince Maurice, and 
the Princess iSophia. The young Elector and his mother 
often solicited the English court for assistance to recover 
their dominions, and were as often complimented with 
efmpty prodaises. All the parliaments of this reign mention 
with concern the calamitous condition of the Queen of 
Bohemia and her children, and offer to venture their lives 
send fortunes for the recovery of the palatinate, but Charles 
did not approve his sister’s principles, who being a 
resolved protestant, had been. heard to say, that raUier 
than have her son bred op in idolatry at the Emperor’s 
couFt, she had rather be his executioner. And Mr. 
^acliard adds, that the birth ol Charles II. gave no great 
joy to the puritans, because as one of them declared, 
Qod had already provided for tbemi family of the 

Queen of Bohemia, ivho were bred o|i in the protestant 
VOL. II. H , 
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religion, irbile it was abcertain wliat religion King 
CliArles* chiK^ren would follow, being to be brought up by 
a mother devoted to the church of Uonie. When the war 
broke out between the King and parlianient,;the'Klector*s 
younger brothers Rupert and Maurice, se^ed the King 
in his army, but the Elector himself being in Holland 
took tile covenant, and by a lettef to the parliament tes- 
tified his approbation of the cause in which they were 
engaged. This summer he made a, tour to England, 
and was welcomed by a committee of the two houses, 
who promised him their best adrice and assistance. 

The parliament ordered an apartment to be fitted up 
for him at Whitehall, and voted him .eight, thousand 
pounds a yearibc his maintenance, and ten thousand for 
his royal mother, till he should be r^tored to bis electo- 
rate. While he stayed here, he frequently attended the 
assembly in their debates, and after some time had a pass 
for himself and forty horse into the Low Countries. His 
sister Princess Sophia, afterwards married the Duke* of 
Brunswick and Hanover, whose son, upon thie decease of 
Queen Anne, succeeded to the crown of Great-Britain, 
by the name of George I. the numerous posterity of 
Charles I. being set aside as papists ; and thus the descen- 
dants of the Queen of Bohemia, Electress Palatine, and 
daughter of James I. came to , inherit the imperial 
crown of these kingdoms,, as a reward for their firmness 
to the prbtestaot religion ; and may the same illustri- 
ous family continue to be the guardians of our liherties, 
bo'th sacred and. civil, to the end of time 

Religion was the fashion of the age i the assembly waa- 
often turned into a house of prayer,- and hardly a uieeli 
passed without solemn fasting aqd humiliation, in^severaV 
of the churches of London and Westminster ; the lau's^ 
against profaneness were carefully executed % and because 
the former ordinances for the. observation of the Lord’s 
day proved inefiectual,' it was. ordained, .that all persons 
should apply tltemsehes to the.. exercise of piety and 
religion on the Lord’s (Jay, — “ Tliat no ivares, fruit, herbs, 
dr good* of any softV , be exposed to sale, or oryed about 
streets, upon penalty of forfeiting the goods. That no 
-persou without cadse, sliall travel, or carry a burden, or 
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do any worldly labour^ upon penalty of- fen shillings for 
tlie traveller, and five shillings for every burden, 8tc.’* 

Ttie selethu league and ipovenaitt was in such high 
repute at this time, 1^at,.-by an order of .the house of 
commons, it was appointed,~^. IL'bat on every fast-day, 
and (iia^ of .jiubtic liuaUitatiQii, "the covenant, slmuld 
be publicly read ia' ^yelry elitirt^ast^ congregation M’ithin 
the kingdom ; and . that etefy /lOongregation be enjoined 
to have one of . the said . eovenahts fairly printed, in a. 
fair letter, in a table A^ed to oapg pp in some public place 
of tiie church to be‘ was done accordingly, 

aud they oouitiuued there till .the restdsration. 

But that which occasioned the greatest disturbance 
oi’cr the whole nation, was an order of both houses rela- 
ting to Christmas day. Dr. Ligh.tfoot says, the London 
ministers met together last year, to- consult whether 
tliey should preach on that da}' ; and one of considerable 
name and authority opposed it, and was near prevailing 
with the rest, , when the doctor convinced them so far of 
the lawfulness and expediency of it, that the question 
being put it w'as carried in the aiRrmative with only four 
or Eve dissenting voices. But this year it happening to. 
fall on the montiily fast, so that either the fast, or the 
festival, roust be omitted, the parliament after some 
debate, thought it roost agreeable to tlie present circum- 
stances of the nation, to go on with fasting and prayer i 
and therefore-published an order for the piurpose. Tlie 
royalists raised loud clamours on account of the supposed, 
impiety of this transaction, as what had never before been 
heard of in the Christian world, though they could not 
but know, that this, as well as other festivals, is of.^cle- 
siastical appointment ; that there is no mention of the 
observation of Christmas in the first or second age of 
Christianity ; that the kirk of Scotland never observed it 
since the reformation, except during the short reign of 
the bishops, and do nut regard -it at this day. Some of 
the most learned divines among the presbyterians, as well 
as independents, WPFO in this sentiment.. 

This ;^ear died Westfield, Bp. of Bristol, born in 

the Isle of Ely, educated in Jesus* Coll. Cambridge, and 
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afterwards rector of Hornsey, and of St. Bartholomew the 
6reat, London, and arch-deacon of St. Alban's. In 1U4J, 
fie was advanced to the See of Blristol, which he accepted, 
fhough he had refused it twenty -live years before. He 
was a gentleman of great inodeSty, a good preacher, an 
excellent orator. The parliament had such an esteem 
for him, that they named him one of the assembly of 
divines, and he had the gcMdndss'ito appear among them 
for some time. Upon the bishop's complaint, that the 
prohts of his bishopric were detaiiied, the committee order- 
^ them to be restored^ and him h pass to go to Bristol 

to receive them, wherein they style hhn a person of great 
learning and merit. He died iif possession of his bishopric, 
aged seventy-one. 

Dr. Downing, was born ef an ancient family in Glou- 
cestershire, edtfcated in Oriel Coll. Oxford, and at length 
became vicar of Hackney near London, by the procure- 
ment of Abp. Laud ; which is very strange, if as it was 
said , — ** He always looked awry on the church." In a ser- 
mon before the artillery company, he maihmined, that for 
the defence of religion and reformation of the church, it 
was lawful to take up arms against the King» if it could be 
obtained by no other way. For this he was forced to ab- 
scond till the beginning of the present parliament. He 
was afterwards chaplain in the Earl of Essex’s army, and a 
member of the assembly of divines, but died before he was 
focty years of age, having the character of a pious man, 
a warm preacher, and very zealous in the interest of hi‘ 
country. 
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Trial of Ahp. Laud. — Articles tf Itnpeachmmt.'^Orier f 
the Triai.-^Charges.—TraUerous attempts to subvert 
Ihe Bights f Parliament.-^-His design to subvert the 
JemSf and to introd/uce Arbitrary Gooemmeht. — His 
epdeawwr to subvert the Protestant BeUgioUt and 
^frodtoof-'^P^ry.— Conclusion tf the Trial. — Lauffs 
Speech by Council.— Censures of his Behaviour. 
^The Ckty of London Petitions for Justice against 
him.— He is condemned by Bill of Attainder. — His last 
Speech^ and Prayer. — Beheaded.— His Character. — The 
Treedf tf Vxbridge.-— Breaking tf the Treaty . — 
Bemarkst— ‘Treaty with the Irish.— -Death of 
White. 

TtfEXT day after the establishment of the Directory, 
Laud, Ahp. of Canterbury, received sentence of 
death. He had been a prisoner in the Tower almost 
three years, upon an impeachment of high-treason by 
the house of coipmon^, without once, petitioning for a 
trial, or so much as putting in his answer to the articles ; 
however as soon as the parliament had united with the 
Scots, it was resolved to gratify that nation by bringing 
him to the bar i accordingly Serjeant Wild was sent up 
to the bouse of lords, with ten additional articles of high 
treason, and other crimes and misdemeanors ; and to 
pra}', that he might be brought to a speedy trial. The 

H 3 
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ten additional articles were to the following purpose I. 
Tliattlie archbisirop had endearonred to destroy the ilse 
of parliaments, and t6 Introduce an arbitrary governjnent. 
— 2. That for ten years before the present parliament, 
he had endeavonred ter advance the eooneil>tRble, the 
canons of the clmrcb, and the King's prerogative above 
law. — 3. That he liad stopt wrhs of prohibition to stay 
proceedings in the ecclesiastical, courts, when ilie same 
ought to have been grin)ted.^4. That he had caused Sir 
J. Corbet to be committed to the Fleet for six months, 
only for causing the petition of right to be read at the 
sessions. — S. Tiiat jurlgincnt haying been given in the 
court of King’s-Beuch against Mr. Bfurley, aclei^ymatt 
of a. bad character, for non>residencc, he had caused 
the judgment to- be stayed.— -6. That large sums of money 
having been contributed for buying tn impropriations, 
he had caused the feoffments te be over>tlirown hi his 
majesty's Exchequer, and by that means suppressed the 
design. — 7. That he bad harboured and relieved dhrera 
popish priests, contrary ta TlHM|;d||i^Uad saki at 

Westminster, there must be a blcrw chtrrcli* 

such as had not been, given, before it edultf 'W brought to 
conformity, declaring .thereby his intention to alter the 
true protestaut religion established in it. — 9. That after 
the dissolution of tlie last parliament, be hail'tcaused a 
convocation to be held, in which sundry canopif there made 
contrary to the rights and’ privileges of parfiainent, and 
an ‘illegal oath imposed upon the -clergy, wifli certain 
penalties, ■ cpnimortly known by. the rf oath. — Ift. 

'rSat upon the abrupt dissolving of tlie shon parliament 
he had told the King, he was absolved from all roles of 
government, and at liberty to make use of extraordinary 
methods for supply. I omit the chaise of the Scots 
commissiners, because hU lordship pleaded tiie act of 
oblivion. ' . . 

T he lords ordered the archbishop to deliver in his an- 
swer in writing to the above articles in tluree weeks, wliicb 
lie*did, taking no notice of the original ones. The trial 
was jpnt off from time to time, at the request of the prisoner 
till September 16, when the ' archbishop appearing at the 
bar, due of the managers for the commoi||'|novad the lords,’. 
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that, their articles of impeachment* with the archbishop’s 
amw^ might be read ; but when the clerk of the house 
had rend the articles, there was no answer to the original 
ones. 

The archbishop only replied, that his answer had not 
been called for ; and would have embarrassed them further, 
by desiring tliem to bear his counsel, whether the articles 
were certain and particular enough to receive an answer. 
He moved likewise, that if he must put in a new answer, 
his former might be taken off the hie ; and that they 
would please to distingnisli which articles were treason, 
and which misdemeanor. But the lords . rejected all bis 
motions, and ordered him to put in his peremptory answer 
to the original articles of the commons by the 22d instant, 
which be did accordingly. 

The trial was deferr^ all February, as the archbishop 
insinuates, because Mr. Prynne was not ready with his wit^ 
nesses. When it came on. Lord Grey, speaker of the house 
of lords, was appointed president; but Laudcomplains, that 
there were seldom more than sixteen or eighteen peers at 
a time. TtsI, managers for the commons were ^rjeant 
Wild and Messrs. Maynard, Brown, Nicolas and Hillj titcir 
solicitor wt^ Mr. Prynne, the- archbishop’s grand enemy. 
His grace’s .counsel were, Messrs. Hearne, Hale, Chute, 
Gerard ; and bis solicitor Mr. Dell was his secretary. The 
trial was '-..depending almost 6ve months, in which time he 
was heard twenty days, with as much liber^ and freedoiu 
of speech as could reasonably be desired. Wlien he com- 
plained of the seisure of his papers, the lords ordered 
him a copy of all snch as lie should say were necessafy 
for his defence ; and when he acquainted them, that by 
reason of the sequestration of his estate^'^W’as incapable 
of feeing his council, they moved .the committee, of 
sequestration in hb favour, who ordered him two hundred 
pounds. tiU counsel bad free'access to him at all times, 
and.stood by to advise him during the whole of his trial. 
The method of proceeding was this ; thip archbishop had 
three or four days* notice of the day of his appearance, 
and of the articles they designed to proceed on } be was 
brought to the bar about ten in the morping, and the 
managers were till one malpbg , good their charge ; the 
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bouse then adjourned till four, ivhen tbe archbishop made 
his defence, after which.one of the managers replied, and 
the archbishop returned to the Tower between seven and 
eight in the evening. 

Ttie trial commenced on the 2d of March, when the 
managers for the commons, began to make good the first 
branch of their charge, that the archbishop bad traiterously 
attempted to subvert the rights of parliament, and to exalt 
the King’s power above the laws. In support of which 
they produced, 1. This passage out of his own diary, A 
resolution was voted at the board to assist the King in 
extraordinary nays, if says he, the parliament should prove 
peevish and refuse.”— 2. l^hey produced another expression 
in one of his pa|>ers in which he says, that magna charia 
had an obscure birth, and was fostered by an ill nurse.”— 
3. They averred, that he had said in the council, that the 
King’s proclamation was of as great force as an act of 
parliament ; and that he had compared the King to the 
stone spoken of in the gospel, that whosoever falls upon 
it shall be broken, hut upon whomsoever it falls it %viU 
grind him to powder.” 

The managers tlien proceeded to produce some other 
passages tending more imniodiately to subvert tbe rights of 
parliament, and among others, they insisted on these 
three.— I. That he bad said at the council-table, after the 
ending of the late .parliament, that now tbe King might 
make use of his own power.” This was attested by Sir H. 
Vane the ekljer^,wiio was a privy-counsellor, and then 
present. 2. The archbishop bad affirmed, that the parlia- 
ment might not meddle with religion, without the assent 
of the clergy in convocation. Now if this were so (say the 
managers) wc should have had no reformation, for tlie 
bishops and clergy dissented. 3. At a reference between 
Dr. Gill, scliool- master of St. Paul’s and tbe mercer’s 
company, tlie archbishop had said, that the company 
could not turn him out of the school, without consent of 
his ordinary ; and that upon mention of an act of parlia- 
ment. be replied, I see nothing will down with you but acts 
of parliament no regard at all to the canons of the 
church ; but I will rescind all acts that are against the 
canoiis, and I ,hope shortly to see tbe canons and the 
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King's prerogative of equal force with an act of parlia- 
ment. / 

The managers went on to the second charge against* 
the archbishop, which was his design to subvert the fun> 
damental temporal laws of the kingdom, and to introduce 
an arbitrary government against law and the liberty of 
the subject. In maintenance wher^f they alledged, his 
illegal pressures of tonnage and poundage, without act of 
parliament, ship>inoney, coat and conduct-money, soap- 
money, &c. and his commitment of divers persons to pri- 
son, for non-payment. They objected further, sundry 
depopulation.s, and pulHiig down houses; that fur the 
repair of St. Paul’s above sixty dwelling-heuses had been 
pulled doNvn, by order of council, without an\' satisfaction 
to the tenants, because they did not accept of the com- 
mittee’s composition. That he had obliged a brewer near 
the court not to burn sea-conl, under penalty of having 
his brewhouse pulled down ; and that b}- a like order of 
council many shop-keepers were forcibly ' turned out of 
their houses m Cheapside, to make way for gpldsniiihs, 
who were forbid to open shop in any other places of the 
city. When a commission wns issued under the broad seal 
to himself, to compound with delinquents of this kind, 
Mr. Talboys was fined 6fty pounds for non-compliance; 
and when he pleaded the statute of 39th of Elizabeth, 
the archbisbop replied, ** do jou plead law here I either 
abide by the order, or take your trial at the Star-chamber.” 
When Mr. Wakern had one hundred pounds allowed him 
for the pulling down bis bouse, he was soon after finod 
one hundred pounds in the high commission court, for 
profanation ; of which he paid thirty. 

The managers objected further to the archbishop, — 
Several illegal commitments, and exorbitant fines and 
censures in the Star-chamber, and high commission court : 
and that when the persons aggrieved brought prohibitions, ■ 
he threatened to lay there -by the heels, saying, docs the 
King grant us power, and are we then prohibited ? Let 
us go and complain, I will break the back of prohibitions, 
or tliey shall break mine.” Accordingly several person.-, 
were actually imprisoned for delivering .prohibitions, as 
was tesUfied by many witnesses } nay, Mr. Wheeler swore. 
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that be beard tbe arcbbisliop in a sermon say, that they 
which granted prohibitions to the disturbance of the 
•church's right, God will prohibit their entrance intq the 
kingdom of Heaven."— They further objected his taking 
undue gifts, and among others his receiving two biitts of 
sack, in a cause of some Chester men^ whom it was in his 
power to relieve, by mitigating the line set on them iii the 
high commission, and taking several large sums of money 
by way of composition for hnes in the jiigh coihmission 
court, making use of the method of commutation, by 
virtue of a patent obtained from tbe King, which took 
away all opportunity from his majestyof doing justice, and 
shewing mercy to his poor subjects, and , invested the 
archbishop tvith the final determination. 

Ic was next objected, that he bad made divers altera* 
tions in the King's coronation oath, and introduced several 
unwarrantable innovations with relation to that august 
ceremony; as particularly, that he had inserted those 
words into the oath, “ agreeable to tbe King's prerogative." 
with about twenty other alterations of less iQomeiit, which 
they apprehended to be a matter of most dlngerous con> 
sequence. Tliat he had revived certain old ; popish cere- 
monies, disused since the reformation, as the placing a 
crucifix on the altar, tbe consecrating the holy oil, the 
anointing tbe King in form of across, tlie paring up 
the regalia on the altar, without any ruhriei .iw’leirection 
for these things, and inserting the following charge taken 
verbatim out of tlie Roman pontifical, ** stand anti hold 
fast, from henceforth, the place to winch yoti have been 
lieir by the succession of your forefathers, being now 
<U;livered to you by the autliority of. Almighty God, and 
by the hands of. us atid all the bishops Rnd servants of 
God ; and as you see the clergy come nearer the altar 
than others, so rcinetnher, that in placeconvenieitt you give 
tlictti greater honour, that the mediator of €rod and man 
*niay establish you in ilie kingly throne, to he the mediator 
between tbe clergy' and the laity, and that you may reign 
frfr ever with Jesus Christ, the King of kings^ and Lord 
of. lords, who with the Lather, and the Holy Ghost, iivetti' 
and reigneth for ever. Amen." 

The niana^rs went on,, and charged, the archbisbop» 
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« With endeaTOuring to set up an independent power in 
the church, by attempting to i^gempt the .clergy from 
the j^.risdici:ion of the civil magistrate; of -which they 
produced several examples ; One was, his forbidding the 
Lord-mayor of .the "city of London, to ‘carry the sword 
upright in the church, and then omaining an order of 
council for submitUng it in time and place of divine ser> 
vice. Another was taken out of - his diary; upon making 
the Bp^of London, .Lord-treasuri^,, lie say's, ^ ho church- 
man had it since Heniy VIL and now if the church will 
not hold up themselves, under God, I can do no more” 
A third was, his saying in the high-comroission, that “ no 
constable should meddle , wit^ men in holy .orders.” A 
fourth was, his oalling- somejilfitiees of peace into the high 
commission,, for holding the sewMps at Tewksbury in the 
church-yard, being consecrated -ground, though they had 
licence from thp bishop, and though the eighty-eighth 
canon of the church of England gives leaVe, that temporal 
courts or leets may be kept in die church or church-yard. 
And a fifth vn^ithet he badcaused certun church'-wardens 
to be proscKUtM, for executing the warrant of a, justice of 
peace upon an ale-bouse-keeper.” 

Lastly, The managers objected to the archbishop, the 
convocation's,, sitting after the parliament was dissolved, 
contrary to l.iiw; their imposing an oath on the subject, 
and their making sundry canons, which bad since been 
voted by both houses of parliament, contrary to the King’s 
prerogative, to the fundamental laws of tbO realm, to the 
rights of parliament, to the property and liberty of tlie 
subject, and containing matters tending to sedition, and 
of dangerous consequence. 

These were the principal evidences' produced by the 
commons, in maintenance of the 'first branch of their 
charge, (via.) his endeavours to subvert the rights of par- 
liament, and the fundamental temporal laws of the 
kingdom. 

The commons proceeded next to the third general 
charge, relating to religion, and here they aver, that the 
archbishop had traitorously endeavoured and practised to 
alter and subvert God’s true religion by laws established in 
this realm, and instead thereof to set up popish superstition. 
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knd idolatry, and to reconcile us to the church of Rome.’' 
This was divided into two branches, first, his introducing 
and practising certain popish innovations^ and supersti* 
tious cerenionies, not warranted by law, nor agreeable to 
the practise of the church of England since the reforms- 
tion. Secondly,^ his countenancing and encouraging 
sundry doctrinal errors in favour of arminianism and 
popery. The managers began with popish innovations and 
ceremonies, in maintenance of which they insisted on the 
following proofs. 

(1.) His countenancing . the setting up of images in 
churches, church windows and other places of religiotis 
worship. That in his own ^chapel at Lambeth he had 
repaired the popish paintings on the windows, that had 
been destroyed at the reformation) and made up the his- 
tory of Christ crocified 'between two thieves; of bis rising 
out of the grave ; of his ascension into heaven ; of the 
Holy Ghost descending in form of adore; of Christ raising 
Lazarus out of the grave; and of God himself raining 
down marnia from, heaven ; of God’s giriflig the law to 
Moses on mount Sinai;. of fire descending; worn heaven 
at the prayer of Elisha ; of the Holy Ghost over-shadowing 
the virgin, &c. all taken from the Roman. :mis8at, with 
several superstitious mottoes and inscriptipftSr. That he 
had caused divers crucifixes to be set up.jn churches over 
the communion table, in his chapel at liimhetb, at White- 
hall, and at the university of Oxford, of which hp was 
chancellor. - That in the parish of St. Mary’s there was 
since his time erected a statue of the Virgin Mary, cut in 
stone, with a child in her arms, to which divers people 
bowed and did reverence as they went along the streets, 
whici^could not be done without his allowance; nay so ' 
zealous tvas this prelate (say the managers) in defence of 
images, that he procured Mr. Sherfield to be sentenced 
in the Star-chamber, for defacing a church window in or 
near Salisbury, because there was an image iir it of God 
the father; all which is contrary to the statute of the dd 
and 4th of Eduard VI. and the injunctions of Queen Eliz- 
abeth^ which etijoin all pictures, paintings, images, and 
other, monuments of idolatry and superstition to be des- 
troyed, «e as thattliere remain no memory of them in 
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walla* glass windows, or elsewhere withiii any church or 
bouse. 

(2.) Another popish innovation was, his superstitions' 
manner ■ of consecrating chapels, churches, and church* 
yards; they instanced in Creed ^church, and in St. Giles’s 
in the fields, which being fallen to decay, was a part 
re-edified and' finished in Bp. Mountaine’s time, divine 
service,' end administration of sacraments having been 
performed in it three or four years before his death ; but 
no sooner was the archbishop translated to the see of Lon- 
don, than he interdicted the church, and shut up the 
doors for several weeks, till be had re-consecrated it, after 
the manner of Creed-chnrch, to the very great cost and 
charge of the parish, and contrary to the judgment of Bp. 
Parker, and our firstreformers.— They objected further, his 
consecrating altars with all their fumitnre, as pattens, 
chalices, altar-cloths, &c. even to the knife that was -to 
cut the sacramental-bread ; and bis dedicatingthe churches 
to certain saints,' together with his promoting annual reveis, 
or feasts of didf nation on the L6rd*8-daj’, In several parts 
of the country, whereby that holy day was profaned, and 
the people encouraged in superstition and ignorance. 

(3.) He was next charged with giving tmers to Sir N. 
Brent, ’his Vicar-General, to enjoin die church-wardens 
of all parish-churches within his diocese, that they should 
remove the communion-table from the middle of the 
chapel to the upper-end,, and place it in form of an altar, 
close to the wall, with the ends nofth and south, and 
encompass it with rails, according to the model of cathe- 
drals, &c. To which the archbishop replied, I aver, that 
I gave no orders or directions to Sir N. Brent, my Vicar- 
General, neither by letter nor otherwise, to remove or 
rail in communion-tables in all parish churches; and 1 
desire Sir Nath, may be called to testify the triith upon 
Ills oath. Sir Nath. hekK sworn, the archbishop asked him 
upon his oath, whetheifw had ever g^ven- him such orders ? 
To which he replied, ** My lords, upon the oath 1 have 
taken, I received an express direction and command from 
the archbishop htmiU^f to do wliat 1 did of tliis kind, 
otfherwise I'duirst' pi^er havedoheit.” The 'archbishop 
insisted lhathe never gave him such orders, and uxindrring 
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dial lie sliouKi be SO unworthy as to affirm it upon oath, 
•Sir Nath, produced the following letter uade,F tlie. arch- 
bishop's own hand, directed to himself at Waidstone.— . 
" Sir, 1 require you to command the comotuhioii-Uhle at 
Maidstone to be plated at the eait, or upper end pf the 
chancel, and there railed in, and that the pommunicanta 
tliere come pp to the rail to receive tlie'blessed'sacrainent ; 
and the like you are required to dp in all cburolies,' and in 
all other places where yon visit metrbpdlUica11y,”;W, C^XT. 

Towliich the archbisliop, being out of ceuptehafice, 
made up otlier reply, but that he bad forgot it.' 

Anotlier inpoyatioh was his intfoducui'g divers super- 
stitions intpdijrihe wor$hip». as bbwfng towards the altar« 
bowing at name qf 'dpsu^ enjoining the people to do 
^evereoee.at thein entrance into church, reading the second 
service 4l^-^°‘F*l*R*bnTtabre, standing up at the gloria 
patTh and jntipducktgifhe use of > copes and church music. 
Ti^,pi^ected,.&rther,,,bis repairing, olcr-^t^cifixes, his 
ncw .atatotes ^ the univeraity of Oxford^^nong which,^ 
some were arbitrai^’, and ethersr very sui^tttoQs; of the 
former sort, are the imposing new oaths j' thh statute of 
ianuitionf referring some misdemeanors';/ to, arbitrary 
penalties, and obliging students to go to ' priifpn ' on the 
vice-chancelbi's or proctor's commaiid- >0f the latter 
sort are bowing to the altar, singing thti litany,, and read- 
ing Latin prayers in lent; together with the above- 
mentiorted superstitions in the manner of divine worship. 
They further charged him with advising the King to pub- 
ii*sh his declaration for the -use of sports on the LortTs da}-, 
in order to suppress afternoon sermons ; with obliging the 
clergy of his dipceSp tei read it in their pulpits, aud pun- 
ishing those that refused. 

The managers th^**.' tvent on to the second branch of 
tlieif ehsrge> to prove the archbishop’s 'dpsigii to subvert 
t4ie prptestant religion, by countenancing and encourag- 
ing sundry dpctrinql .errors in favour of d^rniiiianism and, 
poi>ery. And here they charged him, first, with'lieing 
the. great patron pf tli^t pprt of the cler^’ whe'had decla- 
red, themspl.vrs in favour of these^* etrofsr and .with - 
procuring their advancoiuent to the higbiMt stations in tho 
cburcit, e\en thongli liiey were under censure of pallia- 
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niciit, as Drs. Manwaring, Montague, &c. They averred^ 
that the best preferments in bis majesty’s gift, ever since 
the arcTibisliop’s administration, had by his advice, been 
bestowed on persons jof the same principles ; and that he 
Iiad advised the King to publish a declaration, prohibiting 
the clergy, .to preach on the five controverted points, by 
virtue of which the , mouths of the orthodox preachers 
were stopt, and some that ventured to trangress the King’s 
declaration were punished in the high commission, when 
their adversaries- were left at large to spread their opinions 
at their pleasure. . - 

The managers objected further, that having obtained 
the sole liceusing of the press, by a declaration of the 
Star-chamber, in 1637, he had prohibited the reprinting 
sundry orthodox books formerly printed, and sold by 
authority as the Geneva bible with notes, Gellibrand’s 
protestsifit almanack, in which the popish aaints were feft 
out of the Calendar, and protestant niartyrs put in their 
places; that>^hp^ ebaplai had refused to license the 
confession pf faith of the palatinate churches, Fox’s book 
of martyrs, ,Bp. jewel’s works, some part of Dr. Willet’s 
and the history of the gun-powder treason, as was attested 
by the clerka pf stationers’-hall, and this reason given fur 
the refusal^ that we were not now so angry with the papists 
as formerly,' and therefore it was not proper to exasperate 
them, there b'eirig a design on foot to win them by mild- 
ness. That the archbishop had suppressed sundry new 
books written against artiiinianism and popery, and had 
mutilated others, expunging such passages as refiecteef 
upon the superstition and idolatry of that church ; a large 
catalogue of which the commons produced ; and many 
authors appeared in maintenance of this part of the 
charge. Laud was also charged with severe persecution 
of those clergymen,, who had dared to preach against the 
dangerous increase of anninianism and popery, or the 
late innovations; they instanced in Mr. Cln^lincy, Mr. 
Workman, Mr. Davenport, and others; some of whom 
\vere punislied in the liigh commission for not railing iii. 
the comnumion-table, and for preaching against images; 
and when Mr. Davenport tied to New-Englaml to avoid 
the storm, the archbishop said, his arm should reach \mn 
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there, 'riicy objected further, his suppressing afternoon 
srermons on the Lovd^s day, and the laudable design of 
•buying in impropriations, which was designed for the en- 
eouraging such lecturers. 

The last charge of the managers, was his open attempts 
to reconcile the church of England with the church of 
Rome, as appears, first, by the papal titles be suffered the 
universities to give him in their letters, as sanciitas vestra^ 
y«ur holiness; sanctissime pater^ most holy father; spiritus 
saiicti effujissime pknus^ full of the Holy Ghost; summus 
pontifexy optimns inaximusque in tctriSy Kc. agreeably to 
this he assumed to himself the title of PATRIARCH, or 
Pope of Great Britain, altei'ius drhis papa ; which gave the 
Romanists such an opinion of him, that they offered him 
twice a cardinar$ hat; though as things then stood, he 
did not think it prudent to receive it. But Sir H. Mildinay, 
and Sir N. Brent swore, that both at Rome and else- 
where, he was reputed a papist in his heart; which opinion 
was not a little confirmed, l. By his forbidding the clergy 
to pray for the conversion of the Queen to the protestanl 
faith. 2. By his owning the church of Rome to be a true 
ctiurch ; by denying the Pope to he antichrist, and wishing 
a reconciliation with her ; and affirming that she never 
erred in fundamentals, no, not in the luorst of times. 3. 
By his sowing discord between the church of England and 
foreign protestants, not only by taking away the privileges 
and iramunitiesof the French and Dutch churches in these 
kingdoms, but by denying their ministers to be true 
ministers, and their churclies true churclies. 4. By main- 
taining an intimate correspondence with the Pope's nuncio 
and with divers pric.sts and jesuits, conniving at the liber- 
ties they took ill tljcj dink, and elsewhere, and threatening 
those pursuivants v.ho where diligent in apprehending 
them; to all uhiuh they added, the iniluence the archr 
bishop had in marrying tlic King to a papist, and his con- 
cealment of a late plot lo reduce these kingdoms to popery 
. and slavery. 

And \vh6reas the arclibisliop had said, that it was not 
proved, iliat he forhad ministers to pray for the Queen's 
conversion, the managers produced Mr. Hatcliffe of St. 
Martin’::. Ludgate, who swore, thait Sir N, Brent his vicar 
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general, at a visitation at Bow church, gave in charge 
to the clergy in his hearing, these words, Whereas divers 
of you, in your prayers before sermon, used to pray for 
the Queen's conversion, you are to do so no more, for the 
Queen does not doubt of her conversion. And both before 
and after, the archbishop himself caused Mr. Bernard, 
Mr. Peters, and Mr. Jones, to be prosecuted in the high 
commission on this account. The archbishop having said, 
that he never put his hand to the releasing any priest out 
of prison, the managers produced a warrant under his own 
hand, for the release of William Walgrave, deposed to be 
a dangerous seducing priest, in these words: — “ These are 
to will and command you, to set at full liberty the person 
of William Walgrave, formerly committed to your custody, 
and for your so doing this shall be your sufficient warrant. 

W. Cant. R. Ebor. 

Thus we humbly conceive, the managers having pro- 
duced evidence, and replied to all the bishop's answers, 
concluded by saying, we have fully made good the whole 
of our charge, namel}’, that the archbishop has traiterously 
endeavoured to destroy our civil liberties, and to introduce 
tyranny and arbitrary power; and secondly, that he has 
endeavoured to sub>eri the protestant religion established 
by law in these kingdoms, and to subject us to the church 
of Rome ; wherefore we do, in the name of ail the com- 
mons of England, pray judgment against him as a traitor." 

Before the archbishop %vithdrew from the bar, he 
moved the lords, that considering the length of his trial, 
and the distance of time between the several days qY 
hearing, they would allow him a day that he might set 
before them in one view, the wYhoIe of the commons^ 
charge, and his defence ; to which they condescended, 
and ap(K)inted Sept. 2, which was five weeks from the 
last day of his trial. When the archbishop appeared at 
the bar he began with a moving address, beseeching their 
lordships to consider his calling, his age, his long inipri- 
sonineni, his sullerings, his patience, and the sequestra- 
tion of his estate. He then complained, 1. Of the 
unctwtainty and generality of the.cpuimons' charge, 2. Of 
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the short time t!iat was allowed him for his answer. 3. Tliat 
he had been sifted to the bran, and had Iiis papers taken 
from him. 4. That the things he had taken most paihs in, 
were for tlie public good, and done at his own groat ex- 
pence, as the repair of St. Paul’s, and the statutes of 
Oxford. 5. That many of the witnesses were sectaries and 
schismatics, whereas by the canon law, no schismatic 
should be hcnird against his bishop. He complained also 
of the number of witnesses produced against him, which 
were above one hundred and fifty ; wlu'rcas the civil law 
says, that the Judges should moderate things so as no man 
should be oppressed with the multitude of witnesses. 6. 
That he had been charged witli passionate and hasty words, 
which lie hopes their lordships will pardon as iiunian 
frailties. 7. That other men’s actions had been laid to 
his charge, as those of lits chaplains, and the actions of 
the high commission and star-chamber, %vhich lie insists 
cannot by any law be put upon him. He then went over 
the particular charges above-mentioned, and concluded 
with a retpiest, that when the commons had replied to the 
facts, his council might be heard as to matters of law. 
'Vl\e commons replied to the archbishop’s speech, Sept*. 1 1, 
and tlie same day his council delivered in these two 
queries, 1. Whether in all or any of the articles charged 
against the archbishop, there he contained any treason by 
tlie esiahlislied laws of this kingdom. 2. Whetlier the im- 
peachment and articles did contain such certainties, and 
])articularities as are required by law in cases of treason. 
The lords sent down the queries to the commons, wlio after 
they had referred them to a committee of lawyers, agreed 
that the archbishop’s counsel might be beard to the first 
cpiery, hut not to the second. The arguments of his 
council staggered the house of lords, nor could the mana- 
gers for the commons satisfy tliem in their reply ; tliev 
bad no doubts about the truth of the facts, but whether 
any of them were treason by the laws of the land — this tiu? 
judges very miicli questioned, and therefore the lords de- 
ferred giving judgment, till the commons thought fit to 
take another method to obtain it. 

Various are the accounts of the archbishop’s behaviour 
on hU trial ; his friends and admirers flattered him beyond 
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measures, and said that he perfectly triumphed over his 
accusers, and his gtacO seems to be of the same mind, 
when he tells us, that all men magnified his answer to tlie 
house of commons, but he forbore to set down in what 
language, because it was high. Mr. Prynne allows, that “he 
made as full, as gallant and pithy a defence, and spake 
as much for himself as was possible for the wit of man to 
invent; and that with so much art, sbphistrj’, vivacity, 
oratory, audacity and confidence, without t\\e least blush, 
or acknowledgment of guilt in any thing, as argued him 
rather obstinate than innocent, impudent than penitent, 
and a far better orator and sophister than protestant or 
i liristian.” But then he iihputes his boldneSs to the King’s 
pardon, which he had in his pocket. 

Tlie archbishop himself has informed us of his great 
patience under the hard usage he met with at his trial; but 
his diary furnishes too many examples to the contrary, for 
u. cippears from thence, that he sometimes gave the wit- 
nesses very rude language at the bar, insinuating to the 
court, that many of them were perjured ; that their evi- 
dence was the eftect of malice, envy, and a thrtst after 
his blood. Sometimes he threatened them with the 
iudgiiienis of God, and onCe he was going to bind his sin 
upon one of them, not to be forgiven till he asked pardon; 
hut he recovered himself. He is pleased sometimes to 
observe, that his crimes were proved only by one witness ; 
and yet at last he complains that he was oppressed with 
numbers, no less than one hundred and fifty, and calls 
riiem “ a pack of such witnesses, as were never produce^ 
against any man of his place and calling ; pursuivant?, 
messengers, pillory-inen, baw^ds ; and such as had shifted 
their religion to and again.” And yet there were among 
them, men of the best fashion and quality in the kingdom. 
When his grace w'as checked at the bar for reflecting upon 
the witnesses, and put in mind by the managers that some 
of them were. aldermen, some gentlemen, and dome men 
of quality, he replied smartly; that is nothing, there is 
not an active separatist in England, but hiS hand is against 
me ; both gentlemen, aldermen, and men of all conditions, 
are separatists from the church of England, and 1 w'ould 
to God some of my judges were not.’* 

i 2 
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After this it can hardly he expected, that the managers 
for the commons should escape his grace^s censure; it 
must be admitted, that in the course of their arguments 
they made use of some harsh expressions, which nothing 
but the character they sustained could excuse ; but it was 
no argiinicnt of the archbishop’s patience and discretion, 
to fight them at their own weapons. But such was the 
unhappy spirit of this prelate, who ** though he had seen 
the violcnt.efl*ccts of Ins ill counsels, and had been so long 
shut up, and so much at leisure to reflect upon what had 
past in the hurry of passion, and in the exaltation of his 
prosperity, yet, as Burnet observes, he does not in any 
one part of his diaiw acknowledge his own errors, nor mix 
any wise or pious reflections upon the unhappy steps he 
had made.” It was no doubt a great mortification to his 
spirit, to be exposed to the people, and to wait sometimes 
an hour or two before he was called to the bar ; but as for 
his charity and patience under his suflerings, I must leave 
the reader to form his own judgment. 

While the proceedings against the archbishoi) were at 
a stand, by reason of the lords being dissatisfied, whether 
the facts proved against him were treason by statute law ; 
the citizens of London assembled, and presented a peti- 
tion to the house of commons, signed with a great number 
of hands, praying for speedy justice against delincpients, 
and particularly against the archbishop ; wliicli was no 
doubt an artful contrivance of his enemies. The commons 
to prevent all furtlier delays, determined not to press the 
jords for judgment upon tlie trial, but ordered a bill of 
attainder to be brought in ; and when it had been twice 
read, the arclibisliop was brought to the bar of the house 
of commons, to hear the evidence on which it proceeded, 
and to make what further defence he thought proper ; Mr. 
Browne summed up the charge, Nov. 2, and the archbishop 
had nine days given him to prepare his defence. Nov. 
11, he spoke for himself some hoars at the bar of the 
house of commons, and Mr. Browne replied before the 
archbishop withdrew ; after which the bill of attainder 
passed the house the very same day, with but one dissent- 
ing voice, and that not upon the substance of the charge, 
but upon the* manner of proceeding. The bill being sept 
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up to the lords they made an order, that all books, writ- 
ings, &c. concerning the archbishop’s trial, should be 
brought ill to the clerk of the parliament, which being 
done, they examined over again, all the heads and prin- 
cipal parts of the evidence, and voted each particular as 
they went forward ; so tender were they of the life of tliis 
prelate, and so careful to maintain the honour and justice 
of their proceedings. When they had gone through the 
whole, they voted him guilty of endeavouring to subvert 
the laws ; of endeavouring to overthrow the protestant 
religion, and the rights of parliaments. After this 
they sent a message to the commons, to desire them 
to answ'er the argument of the archbishop’s counsel, 
as to the points of law, wliich they accordingly <lid, when 
the lords being satisfied, passed the bill, whereby it was 
ordained tliat he should suffer death as in cases of high 
treason. To stop the consequence of this attainder, the 
archbishop produced the King’s pardon under the great 
seal; but it was over-ruled by botlu houses. 1. Because 
it w^as granted before conviction. And 2. If it had been 
.subsequent, yet in the present case of treason they argued 
that the King could not pardon a judgment of parliament, 
especially as the nation was in a state of war ; for if the 
King’s pardon was a protection, not a deserter, nor a spy, 
nor an incendiary of any kind against the parliament, 
would liave suffered in his life or liberty. 

All the favour therefore the archbishop could obtain, 
was upon his petition to ?iavc liis sentence altered from 
hanging, to being beheaded on Tower-Hill, The arc^i- 
bishop being attended on the scaffold by his chaplain, and 
by Messrs. Marshall and Palmer, sent by the parliament, 
read his last speech to the people, in which he thanks 
God that he is as quiet within as ever he was in his life, 
and hopes that his cau.se in heaven will look of another 
colour than it does here. It is clamoured against me (says 
he) that I dt?.signed to bring in popery, but I ^iruy God 
that the Pope does not come in, by means of these secta- 
ries which clamour so much against me. As for the King, 
he assured the world, that he was as sound a protestant 
as any man in the kingdom, and would venture as freely 
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for it. He complains of the citizens for gathering hands 
tp petitions, and particularly against liimself, whereby 
they were bringing the guilt of innocent blood n|)on them- 
selves and their city. He laments the ruin of the hierar^ 
chy, and concludes with declaring himselt a true protes- 
tant, according to the church of England established by 
law, and takes it upon his death, that HE NEVER EN- 
DEAVOURED THE SUBVERSION OF THE LAWS 
OF THE REALM, NOR ANY CHANGE OF THE 
PROTESTANT RELIGION INTO POPISH SUPER- 
STITION; NOR WAS HE AN ENEMY TO PARLIA- 
MENTS. 

In his last prayer he desires that God would give him 
patience to die for his honour, for the King's happiness, 
and the church of England. He then prays for the pre- 
servation of the King in his just rights ; for the parliament 
in their ancient and just power; for the church, that it may 
he settled in truth and peace, and in its patrimony ; and 
for the people, that they may enjoy their ancient laws, 
an J other lii)ertics; and then having forgiven his enemies, 
he concluded with the Lord’s prayer. After which he 
gave his paper to Dr. Sterne, saying, ‘‘ Doctor 1 give you 
this, to shew your fellow chaplains, that they may sec 
how I am going out of the world, and God’s blessing and 
mercy he upon them.” When the scaffold was cleared, 
he pulled off his douhilct, and said, God’s w'ill be done, 1 
am willing to go out of tiie world ; no man can he more 
willing to send me out. Then turning to the execuiioiier 
he. gave him some money, and bid him do his office in 
mercy ; he then kneeled down, and after a short prayer 
laid his head on the block, and said Lord Jesus receive 
fny spirit ; which being the sign, the executioner did his 
office at one blow. The archbisliop’s corpse was put into 
a coffin, and by the permission of parliament buried in 
fiarkin church, witli the service of the church read over 
him. But after the restoration, his body was removed 
to Oxford, and deposited vyith great solemnity in a brick 
vault, according to his lust will and testamcuu, near the 
altar of the chapel of St. John Baptist colIeg(^ 

Thus died Dr. William I. and, Ahp. of f'anterhurv, 
primate of all EnglanrJ, and metropolitaw ; some time 
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rhancellor of the universities of Oxford and Dublin, one 
«f tlic coinniissioners of his inajcsty^s Exchequer, and 
privy •counsellor to the Kiiij;, in the seventy-sK?coiul year 
of his age, and twelfth of his archiepiscopal traffslation. 
He was of low stature, and a rudtly countenance ; his 
natural temper was severe and uncourily, his spirit active 
and restless, wliicli pushed him on to the most liazardous 
enterprizes. His eonduct vvus rash and precipitate, for 
aceoriling to Dr. Heylin, he attempted more alterations 
in the church in one year, than a prudent man would have 
done in a great many. His counsels in state aflairs were 
high and arbitrary ; he was at the head of all the illegal 
projects, of ship-money, loans, monopolies, stai*-cliaml>er 
fines, &e. which were the ruin of the King and constitu- 
tion. His maxims in the church were no less severe, for 
lie sharpened the spiritual sword, and drew it against all 
sorts of oftenders, intending (us Lord CiarondoD *ex- 
presses it) that the discipline of tlie church should be 
felt as well as spoken of. ^riicre had not been such a 
crowd of business in the high ctimmission court since the 
reformation, nor so many large 6nea imposed, as under this 
prelate's administration, wUh litile or no abatement, 
l)ecause they were assigned to the repair of J^t. Paul's, 
which gave occasion to an unlucky proverb, that the cluireli 
repaired with the sins of the people. As to his reli- 
gion, he declared himself upon the scatfoid, a protestant 
aci ording to the consiiiutipn of the church of England, 
but with more charity to the church of Rome than to the 
foreign protestants; and though he was an avowed enemy 
to sectaries and fanatics of all sorts, yet he had a great 
deal of superstition in his make, as appears from those 
passages in his diary, in which he takes notice of his 
dreams, of the falling down of pictures, of the bleeding 
of his no;»e, of auspicious and inauspicious days of the 
year, and of the positron of the stars; a variety of which 
may be collected out of that performance. 

He must be allowed to have bad a considerable share 
of knowledge, and to have been 4 learned man, though 
lie was more a man of business than of letters. He was 
a great heriefaclor to the college in which he was educated, 
enriching it w ith a variety of valuable manuscripts, besides 
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five hundred pounds in money. He pave eight hundred 
pounds to the repair of the cathedral of St. Paul, and 
siindrv other legacies of the like nature. But with Iill his 
accomplishments, he was a cruel persecutor, as long as 
he was ill power, and the ch ef incendiary in the war 
between the King aiul parliament, the calamities of wliich 
are in a great meosure chargeable on him. “ That which 
gave me the strongest prejudices against him (says Burnet) 
is, that in his diary, after he had seen the ill effects of 
his violent counsels, and had been so long shut up, and so 
long at leisure to reflect on what had passed in the hurry 
of passion, in the exaltation of his prosperity, he does not 
in ail}- one part of that great work acknowledge his own 
errors, nor mix any wise or serious reflection on the ill 
usage he met with, or the unhappy steps he had made.” 
The bishop adds witlial, “ That he was a learned, situ ere, 
and zealous man, regular in his own life, and humble in 
Lis private deportment, but hot and indiscreet, eagerly 
pursuing such matters as were either very inconsiderable 
or mischievous ; such as setting the communion-table by 
the east wall of the church, bowing to it and calling it 
an altar, suppressing the Walloon privileges, breaking of 
lectures, and encouraging of sports on the Lord’s day, 
&c. his severity in the star-chamber and in the high coin-'^ 
mission court, but' above all his violent, and indeed inex- 
cusable injustice, in the proscciiiion of Bp. Willi;ims, 
were sifcli visible blemislics, that nothing but the putting 
him to death in so unjust a manner, could liavc raised his 
character. His diary represents him as an aiijoct fawner 
upon the Duke of Buckingham, and as a superstitious 
regarder of dreams; his defence of himself, wrote with so 
much care When he was in the Tower, is a verj^ mean per- 
formance ; and his friends have really lessened him ; He}'- 
lin by writing his life, and Wharton by publishing his 
vindication of himself. Mr. Rapin adds, “ Let the arch- 
bisljop’s favourers say what they please, he was one of the 
chief authors of the troubles that afflicted Kngland, first, 
by supporting with all his might the principles of that 
arbitrary power which ihe court strove for several years 
to establish. Secondly, by using too much striclnoss and 
rigidness in the «.d>scrvancc of uilles in divine service, 
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and in compcllinGr every body to conform themselves 
thereto.” To which 1 would beg; leave to add, tlmt since 
nothing relating to the doctrine or discipline of the’ 
church of England, established by law, was. objecicd 
to him at his trial, but only certain innovations in the 
church, without or contrary to law, I cannot conceive with 
what propriety of language, his friends and admirers 
have canonized him, as the blessed martyr of the church 
of England. 

The last and most memorable transaction of this year, 
was the treaty of Uxbridge. 11 is majesty liad sent the 
two houses sundry propositions tor peace last summer^ 
which took up a great deal of lime to form into proposi- 
tions for his majesty’s assent. The commissioners were 
two lords, four commoners, and those of the Scots com- 
missioners ; when they arrived at Oxford, thongb the King 
bad given them a safe conduct, they met with very rude 
treatment from the populace, who saluted them as they 
passed along the streets, with the names of traitors, rogues, 
and rebels, throwing stones and dirt mto their coaches; 
when they came to their inn they were insulted by the 
soldiers, so ihcy'vere obliged to shut up the doors till the 
King ordered them a guard. Wlien they delivered 
their propositions, his majesty received them coldly ; and 
because tliey W'cre only to receive bis answer, tohl them 
a letter carrier might liave done as well. Next day his 
majesty gave them his answer in writing sgaied up; and 
wluMi they desired to sec it, he replied with a frown. 

What is it to you, who are but to carry what I send ; if 
1 will send the song of Robin Hood, or Little John, you 
must carry it.” At length they obtained a copy, wliich 
was only to desire a safe conduct for the Duke of Lenox 
and Karl of Southampton to come to London with bis 
mtijesty’s answer ; but the letter not being directed to tba 
parliament of England, tlu? bouses would not consent but 
upon that condition. The King’s council advised him to 
yield, which did not prevail, till his majesty had found 
out an evasion, and entered it upon record in the council 
b )oks, as appears by his letter to the Qncen, in which he 
.says. ‘‘ That his calling them a parliament did not imply 
bis acknowledgiirg them as such ; upon which construciion, 
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anil no oilier, says lie, I called them, as it is registered 
in the council-books, and if there had been but two of 
my opinion, says the King, I \rould not have done it.” 
in another the King informs the Queen, tliat the pailia- 
inent were sending him propositions for peace, r hich, 
•* IL' SIIK LIKKS, he thinks may he the best way for 
'ifttliMnent as things stand so that the fate of Kngland 
was to be determined by theQueen and her popish countil. 
UeNides his majesty was unhappily elevated at this time 
by the divisions at Westminster, which produced the 
new modelling the arm}- ; and withafal.se and romantic 
account of the successes of the Marquis of Montrose in 
Sc otland, which were so magnified, that it was expected 
the Scots must immediately march back into tlieir own 
country : wliereas in reality they were not so considerable, 
as to oblige them to draw off a single regiment. 

In tills situation of affairs it was agreed, according to 
the proposals of the King’s cuiiimissioners, that there 
should he a treaty of peace at Uxbridge, to continue 
twenty days. There were si.xteen commissioners for the 
King, viy.. nine lords, si.v commoners, and one divine; 
twelve for the parliament, and ten for the Scots, and one 
divine. The propositions to he treated of were religion, 
the militia, and Ireland, each of which were to bo 
debated three days sueccssiveh , till the tw'pnty days were 
exjiired. 

Tlie treaty was preceded by a day of fasting and 
prayer on both sides, for a blessing, but was interrupted 
the very first day, by a sermon preached occasionally in 
tlie church of Uxbridge, by Mr. Love, then preacher to . 
the garrison of Windsor, wherein he bad said, that liis 
majesty’s commissioners came thither with hearts full 
of blood, and that there was as great a distance between 
this treaty and peace, as between heaven and hell.” The 
commissioners having complained of him next day, the 
parliament commissioners laid it before the two houses, 
w ho sent for him to London, where he gave this account 
of the affair; that the people being under a disappoint- 
ment at their lecture, he was desired unexpectedly to give 
them a sermon; which was the same he liad preached at 
\\ ind-or ihe day before. He admits that he cautioned ihe 
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people not to have too great a dependence upon the 
treaty, because “ whilst our enemies, says he, go on 
their wicked practices, and we keep to our principles, 
we may as soon make fire and water to agree, and 1 had 
almost said, reconcile heaven and hell, as their spirits 
and ours, Tliey must grow better, or we must grow worse, 
before it is possible for us to agree.” He added further, 
** That there was a generation of men who carried blood 
and revenge in their hearts, against the well afiected in 
the nation, who hated not only their bodies but their 
souls, and in their cups would drink an health to their 
<lamnation:” Though there might he some truth in what 
the preacher said, yet these expressions were unbecoming 
any private man in so nice a conjuncture; he was there- 
fore confined to his house during the treaty, and then 
discharged. 

It was too evident that neither party came to the treaty 
with a healing spirit; the King^s commissioners were 
under such restraints, that little good was to he expected 
from them, and the parliament commissioners would place 
no manner of confidence in his majesty’s promises, nor 
abate a tittle of the fullest security for themselves and the 
constitution. The King therefore in a letter to the Queen 
assures lier of the utter improbability that this present 
treaty should produce a peace, considering the great, 
and strange difterence, if not contrariety of grounds, 
that were between the rebels’ propositions and his; and 
that I cannot alter mige, nor will they ever theirs, but by 
force.” - 

We shall only just mention the propositions relating 
to the militia and Ireland, our principal view being t# 
religion. The King’s commissioners proposed to put the 
n)iliiia into the hands of trustees for three years, half to 
be named by the King, and half by the parliament, and 
then to revert absolutely to the crown on pain of high*trea- 
.son. But the parliament commissioners replied, that by 
the King’s naming half the commissioners, the militia 
would be rendered inactive, and that after three years, 
they should he in a wor.se condition than before the w^ar ; 
they ihererorc proposed, that the parliament should name 
tlie commissioners fur seven 3 'oars, and then to be settled 
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Es the King and parliament should agree^ or else to limit 
their nomination to three years, after the King and par- 
' liament should declare the kingdom to be in a 'settled 
peace. It had been easy to form this proposition so as 
both parties might have complied with honour and safety, 
if they bad been in earnest for an accommodation ; but 
'bis majesty’s commissioners could yield no further. 

As to Ireland, the King\ commissioners justified his 
majesty’s proceedings in the cessation, and in sending for 
the rebels over tc fill up his armies; and whep the com- 
missioners on the other side, put them in mind of his 
majesty’s solemn promises to leave that aflTair to the parlia- 
ment, and to have those rebels punished according to 
law; the others replied, they wished it was in his majesty’s 
power to punish all rebellion according as it deserved ; but 
since it was otherwise, he must condescend to treatie>, 
and to all other expedients necessary to reduce his rebel- 
lious subjects to their duty and obedience. Admirable 
arguments to heal divisions, and induce the parltaiueni to 
put the sword into the King’s hands. 

The article of religion was, in the opinion of Claren- 
don, of less consequence with many in the parliament 
house, for if they could have obtained a security for their 
lives and fortunes, he apprehends this might have been 
accommodiUed, though considering the influence of the 
Scots, and the growing strength of the presbyterian and 
independent parties, it is very much to be doubted. How- 
ever this being the first point debated in the treaty, and a 
church controversy, it will be more proper to represent the 
instructions on both sides. 

His majci»ty’s instructions to his commissioners on the 
head of religion were these : — Here says the King the 
government of tlie churcli will he the chief question, 
wherein two things are to be considered, conscience and 
policy; for the first, I must declare, that I can’t, yield to 
the change of the government by bishops, not only 
hecaubC I fully concur with the most gen(?ral opinion of 
^Christians iti all ages, in episcopacy’s being the best 
government, but likewise I hold myself particularly hound 
by the oath I took at my Goronation, not to alter ilie 
government of this church from what 1 found it; and as 
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for the church patrimony, I cannot suffer any diminution 
or alienation of it, it being without peradventure sacjri- 
lege, Vnd likewise contrary to my coronation oath; but 
wliatsocver shall be offered for rectifying abuses, if any 
have crept in, or for the ease of tender consciences, (pro- 
vided the foundation be not damaged) 1 am content to 
hear and willing to return a gracious answer. Tourliing 
the second, that is the point df policy, as it is the King’s 
duty to protect the church, so the church is reciprocally 
bound to assist the. King, in the maintenance of his just 
authority. Upon these views my predecessors have been 
always careful, (especially since the reformation), to 
keep the dependence of the clergy entirely upon the 
crown, without which it will scarce sit fast on the King’s 
head, therefore yon must do nothing to change or lessen 
this natural dependence.” 

The commissioners from the two houses of parliament 
at Westminster, instead of being instructed to treat about 
a reformation of the hierarchy, were ordered to demand 
the passing of a bill for abolishing and taking away episco- 
pal government; for confirming the ordinance for the 
calling and sitting of the assembly of divines; that the 
directory for public worship, and the propositions concern- 
ing church government, hereunto annexed, he confirmed 
as a part of reformation of religion and uniformity; that 
his majesty take the solemn league and covenant, and 
that an act of parliament be passed, enjoining the taking 
it by all the siihjects.of the three kingdoms. The propo- 
sitions annexed to these demands were tliese, viz. ‘‘That 
the ordinary way of dividing Christians into distinct con- 
gregations, as most expedient for edification, be by the 
respective bounds of their dwellings.— That the ministers 
and other chiircb-oihccril in each particular congregation, 
shall join in the government of the church, in such 
manner as shall he e.stablished by parliament. — ^Tliat many 
congregations shall be under one presbyterial government. 
That the cluircb be governed by congregational, classical, 
and synodical assemblies, in such manner as shall be 
established by parliament — ^That synodical assemblies 
shall consist both of protdncial and national assemblies. 
One may easily observe the distance between the in- 
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stnictions of t!ie two parties; one being determined to 
maintain episcopacy, and the other no less resolute for 
' establishing presbytery. After several papers had* passed 
between the commissioners, about the bill for taking away 
episcopacy, it was debated by the divines for two days 
together. Mr. Henderson, one of the parliament's com* 
missioners, in a laboured speech, endeavoured to shew 
1 he necessity of changing the government of the church, 
for the preservation of the state. ** That now the question 
was not, wdiether the government of the church by bishops 
was lawful, but whether it was so necessary that Christianity 
could not subsist without it. — ^That this latter position 
could not be maintained in the affirmative, without con- 
demning all other reformed churches in Europe. — That 
the parliament of England had found episcopacy a very 
inconvenient and corrupt government. — That the hierar- 
chy had been a public grievance from the reformation 
downw^ards. — That the bishops had always abetted popery, 
had retained man)* superstitious rites and customs in their 
w*orship and government; and over and above had lately 
brought in a great many novelties into the church, and 
made a nearer approach to tlieRomtin communion, to the 
great scandal of the protestant churches of Germany, 
France, Scotland, and Holland. That the prelates had 
embroiled the British Island, and made the two nations of 
England and Scotland fall foul upon each other. — 'ITnit 
the rebellion in Ireland, and the civil war in England, 
may be cliarged upon them — ^That for these reasons the 
parliament had resoft^ed to change this inconvenient 
mischievous government, and set up another in the room 
of it, more naturally formed for the advancement of 
piety — ^That this alteration was the best expedient to 
unite ail protestant churches, ati) extinguish the remains 
of popery — He hoped therefore the King would concur 
in so commendable and godly an undertaking; and 
conceived his majesty's cofiscience could not he urged 
against such a compliance, ^ because he had already done 
it in Scotland; nor could he believe that episcopacy 
'was absolutely necessary to the support of the Christian 
religion.” 

JDr. Steward, clerk of Uie King's closet, addressing 
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himself to the commissioners, replied, he knew theii 
lordslups were too well acquainted with the constitiitio?i 
of the* church of Enp^hind, and the basis upon which i'. 
stood, to imagine it could be shaken by the force of Mr 
Hendcrsoirs rhetoric — ^^Fhat he was firmly of opinioi , 
that a government, which from the pluiuing of Christianity 
in England had continued without interriipi ion ; tiiat 
’government under which Christianity had spread and 
flourished to a remarkable degree, could have nothing 
vicious or anti-christian in its frame; that he e:;pecte<l 
that those who had sworn themselves to an aboliiion of tliir 
primitive constitution, and came hither to per:>uafle tliei> 
lordships and his majestt* to a concurrence, wonhl havt* 
endeatoured to pro%*e the unlawfulness of tlmt govmimt nl 
tliey pressed so strongly to remove — But though in their 
sermons and prints they gave episcopacy au anti-cliristiau 
addition, Mr. Ilenderbon had prudently declined charging 
so deep, and only argued from the inconveniences of that 
government, and the advantages which would be conse- 
quent on an alteration — Forasmuch as an union with the 
protestant churches abroad was the chief reason for this 
change, the doctor desired to know what foreign church 
tliey designed for a pattern — That he was sure the model 
in the directory, had no great resemblance to any foreign 
reformed church — And though he would not enter upon 
a censure of those cumiiuinions, yet it was well known 
that the most learned men of those churches, had lamented 
a defect in their reformation ; and that the want ot 
episc«)pacv was an unhappy circumstance — That they had 
always paid a particular reverence to the church of 
England, and looked on it ns the most perfect constitution, 
tipon the score of its liaving retained all that was vener- 
able in antiquity — from hence he proceeded to enlarge 
upon the ajKistolical institution of episcopacy, and endea- 
%-ourcd to prove, that without hisliops the sacerdotal cha- 
racter could not be conveyed, or the sacraments adminis- 
tered to any significancy. 

As to his majesty’s consenting to put dowm episcopacy 
in Scotland he would nothing,' though he knew his 
majesty’s present thoughts upon the subject.. But lie 
observed that the King was further obliged in this king- 
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cloni than in the other; that in Englanci he was tied by 
liis coronation oath, to maintain tlie rights of the cluircli, 
and tlial this single engagement was a restraint upon his 
majesty’s conscience, not to consent to the abolition of 
episcopacy, or the alienation of church lands. 

Mr. Henderson and Mr. Marshall declared it to be 
false in fact, and c downright imposition upon the com- 
missioners, that the foreign protestants lamented the want < 
of episcopacy, and esteemed our constitution more perfect 
than their own. They then ran out into a high contmend- 
ation of presbyterial government, as that which had the 
only claim to a divine right. Upon which the Marquis of 
Hereford spoke to this effect. — My lords, here is much 
said concerning church government in the general; the 
reverend doctors on the King’s part aiHrm, that episcopacy 
Hjurednino; the reverend ministers on the other part 
affirm, that presbytery is jure divino ; for my part, I think 
neither the one nor the other, nor any government whatso- 
ever to be jure divino; and I desire we may leave this 
argument, and proceed to debate on the particular 
proposals. — Dr, Steward desired they might cKspute 
syllogisticaily, as became scholars, to wliich Mr. Henderson 
readily agreed ; in that way the}" proceeded about two 
days; but neither party were convinced or satisfied. 
When the debate concerning religion came on a second 
time, his majesty’s commissioners delivered in their 
answer to the parliament’s demands in writing, with tlieir 
reasons why they could not consent to the bill for abolish* 
ing episcopacy, and establishing the directory in the room 
o*f the common -prayer, nor advise bis majesty to take the 
covenant.; but for the uniting and reconciling all differ- 
ences in matters of religion, and procuring a blessed 
peace, they were willing to consent, — 1. I'liat frecMioin be 
left to all persons, of what opinion soever, in matters of 
ceremony, and that ail the penalties of the laws and 
customs which enjoin those ceremonies be suspended. 
Sr. That the bishop sluill exercise no act of jurisilicliou or 
ordination, without the consent of the presbyters, who 
shall be chosen by tlic clergy of each diocese, out of the 
most learned and grave ministers of the diocese. — 3. I'hat 
the bishop keep his constant rcbidencc in liis diocese, 
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except when he shall be required by his majesty to attend 
liim on any occasion, and that, if he be not hindered by the 
infirmities of old age, or sickness, he preach every Sunday 
hi some church within his diocese. 4. That the ordination 
of ministers shall be always in a public and solemn man- 
ner, arid very strict rules observed concerning the 
sufficiency, and other qualifications of those men, who 
shall be received into holy orders, and the bishops shall 
not receive any into holy orders, without the approbation 
and consent of the presbyters, or tbe major part of them. 
—5. That a competent maintenance be established by act 
of parliament, to such vicarages as belong to bishops, 
deakis; and chapters, out of the impropriations, and 
according to the value of those impropriations of the 
several parishes.— 6. That for time to come no man shall' 
be capable of two parsonages or vicarages, with cure of 
souls. — 7. That towards settling the public peace, one 
hundred thousand pounds shall be raised by act of parlia- 
ment, out of the estates of bishops, deans,* and chapters, 
in such manner as shall be thought fit by the King and two 
houses of parliament, without tbe alienation of any of the 
said lands. — S.That the jurisdiction in causes testamentary, 
decimal, matrimonial, be settled in si^ch manner as shall 
seem most convenient by the King aiid two houses of 
parliament. — 9. That one or more acts of parliament be 
passed for regulating of visitations, and against immoderate 
fees in ecclesiastical courts, and abuses by frivolous 
excommunication, and all other abuses in the exercise of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, in such manner as shall bq 
agreed upon by the King and both houses of parliament. 
And if your lordships shall insist upon any other thing, 
which your lordships shall think necessary for reformation, 
we shall very willingly apply ourselves to the consider- 
ation thereof,” But they absolutely refused their consent 
to the main points (viz.) the abolishing episcopacy, estab- 
lishing the directory, confirming the assembly of divines, 
and taking the covenant. 

Mr. Kapiii observes upon the first of these concessions, 
that since the penal laws were not to be abolished, but 
only siispcndod, it would be in the King^s power to take 
• VOL. ii. K 
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oflF the suspension whensoever he pleased. Upon the 
third, fourth, and fifth, that they were so reasonable and 
necessary, that it was not for the King’s honour to let 
them be considered as a condescension to promote the 
peace ; and the remainder, depending upon the joint con- 
sent of King and parliament, after a peace, it would 
always be in the King’s breast to give or with-liold his 
assent, as he thought fit. 

The commissioners for the parliament replied to these 
concessions, that they were so many new propositions, 
wholly difl'erent from what they had proposed, that they 
contained little or nothing more, than what they wiTC 
already in possession of by the laws of the land ; that tlu'y 
were no way satisfactory to their desires, nor consisting 
with that reformation to which both nations are obliged by 
the solemn league and covenant ; therefore they can give 
no other answer to tliem, but insist to desire their lordships, 
that the bill may be passed, and their other demands con- 
cerning religion granted. The parliament commissioners, 
in their last papers say, that all objections in favour of 
the present hierarchy, arising from conscience, law, or 
reason, being fully answered, they must now press for 
a determinate answer to their proposition concerning 
religion. 

The King’s commissioners deny, that their objections 
against passing the bill for abolishing episcopacy have 
been answered, or that they had received any satisfaction 
in those particulars, and therefore cannot consent to it.— 
The parliament commissioners add, that after so many 
i\ays’ debate, and their making it appear, how great a. 
hindrance episcopal government is, and has been to a 
perfect reformation, and to the growth of religion, and 
how prejudicial it has been to the state ; they hoped their 
lordships w^ould have been ready to answer their expec- 
tations. — The King’s commissioners replied : “ It is 

evident, and we conceive consented to on all sides, that 
episcopacy has continued from the apostles’ time, by a 
continued succession, in ti\e church of Christ, without 
intermission or interrupiion, and is therefore jure divtno^** 
— ^The parliament commissioners answered, ‘‘so far were 
we from consenting that episcopacy has continued from 
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the apostles’ time, by a continued succession, that the 
contrary was made CTident to your lordships, and the; 
niilawYulnCss of it fully proved.’* — The King’s commis- 
siotu^rs replied, that they conceived the succession of 
episcopacy from the apostles was consented to on all sides, 
and did not remember that the unlawfulness of it had been 
asserted and proved. HoweVef tbfey apprehend all the 
inconveniencies of that governmeht are remedied, by the 
alterations which they had offered. Nor had the parliactieht 
commissioners given them a view in particular, of the 
government they would substitute in place of the present ; 
if therefore the alterations proposed do not satisfy, they 
desire the matter may be suspended till after the disband- 
ing the armies, and both King and parliament can agree in 
calling a national syhod. 

The above-mentioned concessions would surely have 
been a sufficient foundation for peace, if they had been 
made twelve months sooner, before the Scots had been 
called in, with their solemn league and covenant, and 
sufficient security had been given for their performance ; 
hut the commissroners’ hands w’ere now tied ; the parlia- 
ment apprehending themselves obliged by the covenant 
to abolish the hierarchy ; and yet if the commissioners 
could have agreed about the militia^ and the punishment 
of evil counsellors, the affair of religion would not, in the 
opinion of Clarendon, have hindered the success of the 
treaty ; his words arc these ; The parliament took 
none of the points of controversy less to heart, or were 
less united in any thing than in what concerned the 
cimrch ; the Scots would have given up every thing into 
the hands of the King for their beloved presbytery ; but 
many of the parliament were for peace, provided they 
might have indemnity for what was past, and security for 
time to come.” And were not these reasonable requests ? 
Avhy then did not the commissioners prevail with the King 
to give them security^ and divide the parliament, or put au 
end to the war ? 

The last day of the treaty the parliameilt continued 
fitting till nine of the clock at night, in hopes of hearing 
"oineihiog from thmr commissioners, that might encourage. 
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them to prolongs tlie treaty ; but when an express brought 
word, that tlie King's commissioners w^onld not yield 
to one of their propositions ; they broke up \vithout 
doing any thing in the business. Each party laid the 
blame upon the other ; the King’s commissioners com- 
plained, that the parliament would not consent to prolong 
the treaty ; and the others, that after twenty daj’S* 
conference not one proposition had hecu yielded. Alb 
sober men, and even some of the King’s commissioners, 
w'ere troubled at the event ; but considering the state 
of the King's adairs, and his servile .niachment to the 
counsels of a popish Queen, it was easy to forsee it could 
not he otiierwise. 

Bp. Burnet, in the history of his life and time s, says, 
that Lord Hollis, who was one ol tl)e commissioners, 
told him, “ tliat the King’s alVairs were now at a crisis, 
for the treaty of Uxbridge gave him an opjK)rtiiuity of 
making peace vrith the parliam^*nt, hut all was undone 
by the unhappy success of the Manpiis of Montrose^ 
at this time in Scotland, wdiicli being magnified to the 
King far beyoiul what it really was, prevailed with his 
majesty to put siicli limUutii)iis fju his commissioners, as 
made the whole design inisearry.*’ 

Most of tlie King’s c(r.iii}iis>ioncrs who were not 
excepted out of the article of iiulemnity, were for ac- 
commodating matters before rhey left 1. xhridge. I'he 
Karl of ^Southampton rode po^l from Uxbridge to Ox- 
ford, to entreat the King to \ield somethhig to the 
necessity of the times ; several of his counsel pressed 
him to it on their knees ; and it is said his majesty 
was at length prevailed with, and appointed next morn- 
ing to sign a warrant to that purpose, but that Mon- 
trose’s romantic letter, of his con(|uest in Scotland, 
coming in the mean time, made the unhappy King alter 
his resolution. 

But there was something more in the affair than 
this ; Lord Clarendon is of opinion, that if the King 
•had yielded some things to the demaiid.s of the parlia- 
ment, relating to religion, the militia, and Ireland, there 
were still other articles in reserve tbat^would have broke 
eir the treaty 5 in which I cannot hot agreewit U hi«' 
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lordship ; for not to mention the giving up delinquents 
to the justice of parliament, of which himself was one,^ 
there*had been as yet, no debate about the Koman catho- 
lics, whom the parliament would not tolerate, and the 
King was determined not to give up. As for Ireland, 
his majesty had already commanded the Duke of Ormond 
to make peace with th <2 papists, cost what it would. If 
tlie suspending Poyiiing’s act will do it, says he, and 
taking away tlm penal laws, 1 shall not think it a hard 
bargain.— VVheu the Irish give me that assistance they 
have promised, I will consent to the repeal by feiw. 

Jt appears from hence, that the peace wliLch tlie 
King seemed so much to desire was an empty sound. 
I'he Queen was afraid he might be prevailed with to 
yield loo far ; hut his majesty bids her be confident of 
the contrary, for his commissioners would not be disputed 
from their ground ; and wlien the treaty was ended, Ik? 
wTites til us to her, Now is come to pass what I foresaw, 
the fruitless end of this treaty. — Now' if I do any thing 
unhandsome to myself or my friends it will be iny own 
fault — 1 was afraid of being pressed to make some mean 
overtures to renew the treaty, but now if it be renewed 
it shall be to my honour and advantage.” Such was tim 
Queeirs ascendant over the King, and his majesty’s 
servile siihinission to her imperious dictates; the fate of 
fhree kingdoms was at her disposal ; mi place at court or 
in the army must be disposed of without her approbation ; 
no peace must be made but upon her terms ; the Oxford 
inungcel parliament (as his majesty calls it) must be disy 
missed ivitli disgrace, because they voted for peace ; the 
Irish protestants must be abandoned to destruction ; and 
a civil war permitted to continue its ravages througlioul 
England and Scotland, that a popish religion and arbitrary 
government might be encouraged and upheld. 

As a farther demonstration of ihi.s meIanclK>iy remark, 
his majesty authorized the Earl of Glamorgan, to con- 
clude privately a peace with tlie Irish papists upon the 
best terms he could, tliough they were such as his Lieu- 
tenant the Duke of Ormond might not w'cll be seen in, 
1301 his majesty luoisetf think lit to own pubiici v at present, 
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engaging upon the word of 'a King and a Christian, 
to ratify and perforin whatsoever he should grant under 
liis hand and seal, on condition they would send oveV iiiio 
England, a body of ten thouspid men, nndci the com- 
mand of tlie said Earl. The date of this warrant is 
remarkable, as it was at a time when his majesty’s aiVairs 
were far from being desperate ; when he thought tlie 
divisions in the parliament-house would quickly be their 
ruin, and that he had little more to do than to sit still 
and be restored upon his own terms, for which reason he 
was so unyielding at the treaty of Uxbridge; and yet 
the Earl, by his majesty’s commission, granted every 
thing to the Irish, even to the establishing the Roman 
catholic religion, and putting it on a level with the pro- 
testant ; he gave them all the churches and revenues they 
were possessed of since the rebellion, and not only ex- 
empted then^ from the jurisdiction of th^ protestant clergy, 
but allowed them jurisdiction over their several ilocks, 
so that the reformed rqligion in that kingdom, was in a 
manner sold for ten thousand Irish papists to be trans* 
ported into England, and maintained for three years. 
Let the reader now judge, what prospect there could be of 
a well-grounded peace by the treaty of Uxbridge ! What 
security there was for the protestant religion ! IIow little 
ground of reliance on the King’s promises ! and conse- 
quently, to whose account the calamities of the war, and 
the misery and confusions which followed after this period^ 
ought to be placed. 

The day before the commencement of the treaty of 
Uxbridge, the members of the house of commons attended 
the funeral of Mr« J, White, chairman of the grand com- 
mittee of religion, and publisher of the century of scan- 
dalous ministers ; he was a grave lawyer, says Clarendon, 
and made a considerable figure in his profession. He had 
been one of the feoffees for buying in impropriations, for 
which he was censured in the Star-phanibcr. He was re- 
presentative in parliament for the borough of Southwark ; 
having been a puritan from his youth, and in the opinion 
of Mr. Whitlock, an honest, learned, and faithful servant 
of the public, though somewhat severe at the committee 
for plundered minister-’. 
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The Anny new modelled, — Character of the Generals , — 
Jiise of enthusiasm in the Army, — Strict Discipline , — 
Battle of Nascby, — Affairs of the Church,--^ Directory 
for Ordination, — Debates upon it, — Sentiments of 
dependents, — Of Presbyterians.— •Question of Divine 
Right lost in the Commons, — Power of the Keys. — Or- 
dinance for Suspension and Excommunication, — Presby* 

terians dissatisfied.— Remarks, Presbyterians threat- 

enei.— Questions sent to the Assembly of Divines relating 
to the Jus Divinum. — Committee of Accommodation.— 
Remarks, — Debates about Toleration, — Divisioiis. — The 
King foments them, — Rcvetiucs of Cathedrals seized , — 
Death of Dr. Fcatly. 

rr^HE King’s commissioners had been told at the treaty 
of Uxbridge, that the fate of the English monarchy 
depended upon its success ; that if the treaty was broken 
off abruptly, there were a set of men in the house, who 
would remove the Earl of Essex, and constitute such an 
army, as might force the parliament and King to consent 
to every thing they demanded, or change the government 
into a commonwealth ; whereas if the King would yield 
to the necessity of the times, they might preserve the 
general, and not only disappoint the designs of the ene* 
mies to mpnarchy, hut soon he in circumstances to enable 
his majesty to recover all he should resign. However, 
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the commissioners looked upon this as the language 
of despair, and made his majesty believe the divisions 
ot ^^"estlllinster, would soon replace the scepicr in 1j»s own 
hands. 

Tiie house of commons had been dissatisfied iviih the 
cond.iu t of the Earls of Essex and Manchester last sum- 
mer, as tending to protract the war, least one party should 
establish itself upon the ruins of the other; but thu 
warmer spirits in the house, seeing no period of their 
calamities this way, apprehended a decisive battle ought 
to be fonght as soon as possible, for which purpose, after 
a solemn fast, it was moved that all the present officers 
should be discharged, aud the army intrusted in such 
hands as they could confide in. Dec. 9, it was resolved, 
that no member of either house should CMCcute any office 
civil or military, during the present war ; accordingly 
tlie ordinance commonly called the self-denying ordin- 
atice was brought in, and passed the commons ten days 
after, but w'as laid aside by the lords till after the treaty 
of L xbridge, when it was revived and carried with some 
little opposition. The Earls of Essex, Manchester, War- 
wick, and Denbigh, the Lords Koberts, \\ illoughby, and 
others were dismissed by this ordinance, and all iiymihers 
i)l the house of commons, except Lieut enant-7encral 
C romwell, who after a few' months was dispensed with, at 
the request of the fiew' General. All the regiments were 
disbanded, and such only listed under the new' com- 
inanders, as were determined to conquer or die. Sir T. 
tairfax was appointed General, and Oliver Cromwell, 
afecr some time, Lieutenant-General ; the clause for the 
preservation of the King’s person was left out of Sir 
Tliomas’ commission; nor did it run in the name of the 
King and parliament, but of the parliament only. 'I’he 
army consisted ol twenty'-one thousand resolute soldiers, 
and was called in contempt by the royalists the new 
modelled army ; but their courage quickly rc\enged the 
contemj>t. 

, Sir r. Fairfax was a gentleman of no quick parts oi* 
elocution ; but religious, faithful, valiant, and of a grave, 
■'Sober, resolved di>position ; neiilier too great, nor loo 
cuouing to be directed by the parliaineni. Oli\ci Crom- 
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well was more bold and aspiring ; and being a soldier of 
undaunted courage and intrepidity,, proved at length loo 
powerful for his masters. 4’lie army was more at lii» dispo- 
sal than at Fairfax’s, and the wonders they wrought sprung 
chiefly from his counsels. 

When the old regiments were broken, the chaplains 
being discharged of course, returned to their cures; and 
as new ones were formed, the olllcers applied to ilie par- 
liament and assembly for a fresh recruit ; hut the presby- 
terian ministers being possessed of warm benefices, were 
unwilling to undergo the fatigues of another campaign, 
or it may he, to serve with men of such desperate mea- 
sures. This fatal accident proved tlie ruin of the cause, 
ill which the parliament were engaged ; for the army 
being destitute of chaplains, who might have restrained 
the irregularities of tlieir zeal, the officers set up for 
preachers in their several regiments, depending upon a 
kind of miraculous assistance of the divine spirit, without 
any study or preparation ; and when their imaginations 
were heated ; they gave vent to the most crude and un- 
digested absurdities; uor did the evil rest there, for from 
preaching at the head of their regiments, they took 
possession of the country pulpits wrhere they were quar- 
tered, till at length they spread the infection over the 
w'liole nation, anti hrtiught the regular ministry into con- 
tempt. Most of the common soldiers were religious and 
orderly, aud when l elea.scd from duty, spent their time in 
prayer and religious conferences, like men who carried 
their lives in their hands; but for want of prudent and 
regular instruction, were sw^allowcd up in the depths of 
enthusiasm. Mr. Baxter therefore observes very justly* 
“ It was the ministers that lost all by forsaking the army, 
and betaking themselves to an easier and quieter way of' 
IJfe. When the Karl of Essex’s army went out, each 
regiment had an able chaplain, but after Kdgc>hiil fight 
most of them wont home, and left their army to their own 
conduct.” But even after the decisive battle of Naseby 
he admits, great numbers of the officers and soldiers 
were sober and orthodox ; and from the little good which 
lie did whilst among them, concludes, that if their ministers 
would have followed his nieasuri?s, the King, the parlia- 
ment and religion, might have been saved. 
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The new modelled troops were kept under the severest 
discipline, commissioners being appointed to take care 
* that the country was not oppressed ; that no soldiers were 
quartered in anyplace biit by appointment of the quarter- 
master; that ready money be paid for all provisions and 
ammunition; every soldier had six-pence a day for his 
diet, and every trooper eight-pence. No inhabitants were 
compelled to furnish more provisions than they were able 
and willing to spare, under the severest penalties; whereas 
the royal army having no regular pay, lived upon the plun- 
der ot those places that had the misfortune to receive 
them. 

May 30, the King took the town of Leicester hy storm, 
with a very great treasure, which tlie country people Iiad 
brought thither for security, his soldiers dividing the spoil, 
and treating the inhabitants in the most cruel and unmer- 
ciful manner; after this conquest, bis majesty wrote to the 
Queen, that his affairs were never in so hopeful a posture 
since the rebellion. The parliament army were preparing 
to lay srege to the city of Oxford, but upon news of this 
disaster, had orders to follbw the King, and hazard a 
battle at all events; whereupon Sir T. Fairfax petitioned 
the two houses, to dispense with their self-denying ordi- 
nance with respect to Lieutenant-general Cromwell, whose 
courage and counsels would be of great service in the 
present crisis; Cromwell was accordingly dispensed with 
during pleasure, and having joined the army with six 
hundred horse and dragoons, they overtook the King, and 
gave him battle June 14, at Naseby, about three miles from 
llarborough in Leicestershire. 

The action began about ten in the morning, and ended 
about three or four in the afternoon, in an absolute defeat 
of the King^s forces, which was owing, in a great measure, 
to the wise conduct, and resolution of Licuienant-General 
Cromwell on tlie one hand, and to the indiscreet fury and 
violence of Prince Rupert on the* other. 7’he armies were 
pretty equal in number, about twelve or fourteen thousand 
on a side, but the parliament soldiers were better discip- 
Jined; and fought with all the bravery and magnanimity 
that an enthusiastic zeal could inspire. General Fairfax 
having his helmet beat off, wde up and down the field 
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bare-headed; Major General Skippon received a wound 
in the beginning of the engagement, upon which being 
.desired to go oft', he answered, he would not stir as long as 
a man would stand. Irelon was run through the tliigh 
with a pike, iiad hi^ horse killed under him, and was made 
a prisoner, but found means to escape upon the turn of 
the battle. 7’he King shewed himself a courageous com- 
luauder, but his soldiers were struck with such a panic, 
that when they were pnte disordered they would never 
rally, whereas if their enemies were beaten from their 
ground they presently returned, and kept their ranks till 
Hiey received fresh instructions. When Prince Rupert 
had routed Irelon’s left wing, he lost his advaiitage, first, 
by following the chase almost three miles, and then by 
trying to become master of tlie train of artillery, before he 
knew the successes of the main body ; whereas when Crom- 
well had broke the right wing of the enemy, he pursued 
them only a quarter of a mile, and leaving a small party of 
horse to prevent their rallying, returned immediately to 
the battle, and with liis victorious troops charged the royal 
infaniiy in flank. 'Flie parliament army took above five 
thousand prisoners; all tlic King^s train of artillery, bag 
and baggage, witli bis cabinet of letters, some of whicli 
were afterwards published to the world ; not above six or 
seven hundred of bis men being killed, with about one 
hundred and fifty officers. The King with a party of 
horse, fled int<i Wales, and Prince Rupert to Bristol ; but 
the parliament forces pursued iKeir victory with such 
eagerness, and mnrcited with that rapidity over the whole 
west of England, to the* very larurs end, that in a few 
months all the royal forces were dispersed, and bis ma- 
jesty’s garrisons surrendcretl almost before they wt-re suni' 
rnoned. I’be city of Rrisiol, into which Prince Rupc,rt 
liad thrown) bimseif, capitulated before the besiegers ap- 
proached the walls, wliicli provoked the King to that de- 
gree, tliat be commandecl him by letter to depart the laud, 
as did also the Prince of W'ales, for the security of his 
persou ; so that by the end of this campaign, the unhappy 
King was exposerl to the mercy of his enemies, and shut 
up all tlu; winter little better than u prisoner in his garrisoq 
el Oxford. 
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To return to the alVaiis of the church. When it is re- 
collected what a groat number of clergyieen had deserted 
’ io the King, or were otherwise dissatisfied with the new 
terms of conformity, we must conclude it very diilicult to 
supply the vacant pulpits in the country, with a learned 
and regular clergy; one of the universities was entirely 
useless,, and the young students w1k> adhered to the par- 
liament, could not obtain ordination in a legal way, be- 
cause all the bishops were in the opposition, and would or- 
dain none except those of their own principles, which was 
another cause of the increase of iincpialified preachers. 
To put some stop to the clamours of the royalists, and to 
the mischiefs of lay-preaching, which, began to appear in 
the army, the parliiunent ordained, “ that no person shall 
be]>ermitted to preach who is not ordained a minister in 
this or some other reformed church, except such as intend 
the ministry who shall be allowed for the trial of their gifts, 
bv those that shall be a]>pointcd thereunto by both houses 
of prriiament; and it is earnestly desired, that Sir T. Fair- 
fax take care, that this ordinance be put, in execution in 
the army. It is further ordered to be sent to the lord- 
inavor, and committee of the militia in London , to the 
governors and commanders of all forts, garrisons, forces, 
cities and towns, with the like injunction ; and the mayor, 
sheriffs, and justices of the peace, are to commit all 
offenders to safe custody, and give notice to the parlia* 
ment, who will take a s|>eedy course fur tlieir punishment.^'' 

At the same time the lords sent to the assembly, to^ 
prepare a new directory for the ordination of ministers of 
the church in England, without the presence of a diocesan 
bishop. Tills took them up a great deal of time, by reason 
of the opposition it met with from the crastians and inde- 
pendents, but was at last accomplished, and passed into an 
ordinance, ami was to continue in force by way of trial for 
twelve months. 

To give a short specimen of the debates upon this ordi- 
nance; when the passage in Tiniothy, of laying on of the 
fiands of the presbytery, was voted a full warrant for pres- 
byters ordaining wiihouta bishop, Mess. Seltlen, Lightfoot, 
and some others, entered their dissent, declaring that tliQ 
imposition of hands there spoken of, wa?v only upon the 
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ordination of an elder; and though elders might ordain el- 
ders, it did not necessarily follow they might ordain bishops, 
Th*e independents maintained the right of every par- 
ticular congregation to ordain its own officers ; this was 
debated ten days ; and the arguments on both sides were 
afterwards published by consent of the several parties, in 
a book entitled, the grand debate betw^ccn presbytery and 
independency. At length the question being put, that it is 
requisite no stogie congregation that can conveniently 
associate with others, should assume to itself the sole right 
of ordination, it was carried in tlie aflBrmative, seven inde« 
pendent ministers entering their dissent. 

It was next debated, whether ordination might precede 
election to a particular cure or charge ; Dr. Temple, Messrs. 
Herle, Vines, Palmer, Whitaker,, and Calamy, argued for 
the affirmative, I. from the ordination of Timothy, Titus, 
and Apollos, without any particular charge. 2. Because 
it is a dillerent thing to ordain to an office, and to* appro- 
priate the exercise of that office to any particular place. 
3. If election must precede ordination, then there must be 
a new ordination upon every new election. 4. It would 
then follow, that a minister was no fninisterout of his own 
church or congregation. And, 5. then a minister could 
not gather or plant churches, or baptize new converts, be- 
cause according to the independents, there must first be 
a church before there can be a minister. 

Messrs. Goodwin, Nye, Bridge, and the rest of the inile- 
4)eiidoiits, replied to the foregoing reasons, that ''rimothy 
and Titus were extraordinary officers — tliat ii appeared to 
them absurd, to ordain an otficer without a province to 
exercise the office in — that they saw no great inconveni- 
ence in re-ordination, though they did not admit the con- 
sequence, that a person regularly ordained to one church, 
must be re-ordaiued upon every removal; but they as- 
serted, that a pastor of one particular church might pre- 
serve his character in all places ; and if there was extra- 
ordinary service to be done in planting new churches, or 
baptizing converts, the churches might send out their 
officers, or create new ones for that purpose. The grand 
jlrlficulty with the independents lay here, that ordination 
without election to a particular charge,^ seemed to imply 
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a conveyance of oiVice power, wliicli in their opihion, wa^ 
fittended with all the ilifiiculties of a lineal jiuccession. 
The debates upon this article continued several days, and 
if^sued at last^ii a coitiproraise in these w»ord.s; “ It i4 
agreeable to the >YorJ of God, and very expedient, that 
those who are to he ordained ministers, be designed to 
some particular chnrcli, of other ministerial charge.’* And 
witli regard to the ceremony of imposition of hands, the 
independents acquiesced in the practice, provided it wa^i 
attended >vith an opett declaration, that it was not rntended 
as a conveyance of office pow^ef. 

It may seem absurd to begin the refoTmatiori of the 
church, with an ordinance appointing classical presbyters 
16 ordain ministers within their several districts, when there 
was not as yet one classical pfesbytery in all England ; 
but the urgency of affairs required it ; the scarcity of 
ministers would not suffer dela 3 ^ till the whole fabric of 
presbyterj" was erected ; therefore to supply this defect 
for the present, the whole business was intrusted with the 
assembly, who voted that a committee for examination of 
ministers should sit every Tuesday and Thursday in the 
afternoon, and themenlbers of the assembly should attend 
in their turns, as they shall be nominated and appointed 
by the scribe, according to the order of their names in 
the register book, five at a time, and each to attend a 
week. 

While the point of ordination was depending, com^ 
mittees were chosen to prepare materials for a new fornt 
of discipline and church government ; a measure of the 
•greater consequence, because the old form was dissolved, 
and no other as yet established in its room. Here the 
independents agreed with the presbyterians, that there 
was a certain form of church government laid down in 
the ne^v testament, which was of divine institntion ; but 
wlicn they came to tlie qoesticfn, what that government 
was ? and, whether it was binding in all ages of the church ? 
.both the erastiansand independents divided against them. 
The proposition was this, that the scripinre holds forth,- 
t!iat many particular congregations may, and by 
divine institution ought, to he under one presbyterial^ 
goveriuiteift/ Thm debate lasted thirty days ^ when th* 
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main foundations of the presbyterial government were 
voted of divine appointment, by a very great majority ; 
but the independents entered their dissent in writing, 
and complained of the unkind usage they met with 
in tlie assembly; that the papers they offered were 
not read ; that they were not allow^ed to state their own 
questions, being told, they set themselves industriously 
to puzzle thO cause, and render the clearest propo- 
sitions obscure, rather than argue the truth or falseness 
of them— that it was not worth the assembly's while io 
spend so much time, in debating with so inconsiderable 
a number of men ; they also declared, that the assembly 
refused to debate their main proposition, (viz.) Whetlier 
a divine right of church government, did not remain with 
every particular congregation.” — ^To all which it was 
replied, that the assembly were not conscious they had 
done them any injustice, and as for the rest, they were 
the proper judges of their own methods of proceeding. 

The erastians seeing how things were carried, reserved 
themselves for the house of commons, where they were 
sure to be joined by all the patrons of the independents* 
The English and Scots commissioners being no less soli-' 
citous about the event, gave their friends notice to be 
early in their places, hoping to carry the question before 
the house should be full ; but Mr. Glyn perceiving their 
intention, spoke an hour to the point of jits dii inum ,* and 
after him Mr. Whitlock stood up and enlarged upon the 
same argument, till the house was full, when the question 
being put, it was carried in the negative; and that the pro- 
position of the assembly should stand thus, “ that it is lawful 
and agreeable to the word of God, that the church be 
governed by congregational, classical and synodical 
assemblies.” 

The disappointment of the Scots commissioners and 
their friends at the loss of this question in the house is not 
to be expressed; they alarmed the citizens with the danger 
of the church, and prevailed with the common council to 
petition the parliament that the preshyterian discipline 
might he established as the discipline of Jesus Christ ; but 
the comuions answered with a frown, that the citizens 
must have been misinformed of the proceedings of the 
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liouse^ or else they would not have precipitated the judg^ 
meat of parliament. Not discouraged at this rebuke^ 
thej" prevailed with the city ministers to petition, who 
when they came to the house were told* by ilie speaker^ 
they need not wait for an answer, but go home and look to 
the charges of their several congregations^ and immediately 
appointed a committee to enquire into the rise of these 
petitions. 

The presbyterian ministers despairing of success with 
the commons, instead of yielding to the times, resolved 
to apply to the house of lords, who received them civilly, 
and promised to take their request into consideration; but 
no advances being made in two months, they %vere out of 
all patience, and determined to renew their application ; 
and to give it the greater weight, prevailed with the lord- 
mayor and court of aldermen to join with them in pre- 
senting an address, but the houses were nbt to be moved 
as yet by such disagreeable importunity ; however this 
laid the foundation of those jealotisiGs and misunderstand- 
ings between the cit\" and parliament, which in the end 
proved the ruin of the presbyterian cause. 

But the fierc4‘st contention between the assembly and 
parliament, arose upon tlie power of the keys, which tlie 
former had voted to be in the eldership or presbytery in 
these words ; ‘‘ The ke}'s of the kingdom of heaven were 
committed to the ofticers of the church, by virtue whereof 
they have power respectively to retain and remit sins, to 
shut the kingdom of heaven against the impenitent both 
by word and censures, and to open it to the penitent by 
absolution, and to prevent the profanation of the holy 
sacrament by notorious and obstinate offenders, the said 
officers are to proceed by admonition, suspension from the 
sacrament of the Lord’s sapper for a season, and by tfx- 
communication from the church, according to the nature 
of the crime and demerit of the person all whicli power 
they claimed, not by the laws of the land, but jx^rc divino^ 
or hy divine appointment. 

The independents claimed a like power for the bro- 
therhood of every particular congregation, but without 
any civil sanctions or penalties annexed ; the erastians 
were for laying the communion open, and referring all* 
crimes to the civil magistrate. 
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Tii6ug1i Uie parlisiiVien't did not deOm it prudent \v!io1ly 
to reject the otdiikftnoe for excommunication, because it 
had been the popultfr complaint in the late times, that 
pastbrs of clitfrehei Ifod not power to beep unworthy 
communicants the Lord's table ; yet the speeches 

d'eliv^ied on ^Ns Occasion mSde such an impression, that 
they ' fesblved to render it ine^ctual to all tire purposes 
of church tyranny ; accordingly they sent to the assembly 
«40speciQ^ in writing, what degrees of knowledge in the 
christuAi /religion were necessary to qualify persons for the 
commdbio'n ? and, what sorts of sCandal deserved suspCn* 
sion or excbmmunicatiOn ? Which dfter much con trovers)’, 
they presented to the honses, who inserted them in the 
body of their ordinance for shspension from the Lord’s 
supper, together* vidth certain provisos of their own. 

The ordinance sets forth, that the several elderships 
within their respective limits, shall have power to suspend 
from the sacrament of the ‘Lord's supper, all ignorant 
and scandalous persons, within the rules and directions 
hereafter inentioned, and no others. The rules entirae* 
rated are twenty-seven ; and refer to every essential article 
of faith and morality. 

And then follows the provisos, which stripped the pres- 
byteries of that poster of the keys which they were 
reaching at 

Provided hluiai^ that if any person find himsetf 
aggrieved with the proceedings of the presbytery to 
which he belongps, he . may appeal to the classical elder- 
ship ; from thetn to the 'provincial assembly; from thejii 
to the ti^tionhl ; and -ftom them to the parliament. That 
the kd^'oizance aod 'exaniination of all capital offenci^s 
shall 'he. fdsenled ‘entire to the ihagistratc appointed by 
the laws^df tiie kingdom, who upon liis committing the 
party'to prison, shall hiake a reriificate to the eldership 
of the (iilngregation to which titey belonged, who may 
tlicreupdh siispeird them frbm the sacrament. The^pres- 
byteVy or dIdersUip shall'hdt have cbgnizanoe of any thin^’ 
relating to coiitfOcts, payments; Or Uetriatids; Or of aiijt’’ 
matter of conveyance, tttle, interest, or ptophrty, ‘ in lands 
or ^ods. Nb use ihall be hiade Of dhy‘ cotifession, or 
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proof made before an eldership, at any trial at law of any 
person for any olVence. And it is further ordained, that 
those lucnihers of parliament who are members of the 
assembly of divines, or any seven of them, shall )>e a 
standing couimittoe, to consider of such other oileuces 
or scaii'dals not nientioneA in this ordinance, which may 
be conceived to be a sufficient cause of suspension from 
the sacrament, > and shall lay them hefove tlie parliament. 
Bv an ordinance of .Iiinc 5 , Itviti, a discretionary povver 
was lodged in a committee of lords and eoiiimons, not less 
than nine, to adjudge and determine seandaiuus oftences, 
not foriuerly enumerated, and report them to tlie two 
houses, that if they concurred with the committee they 
might he added to the catalogue. 

By these provisos it is evident the parliament were 
determined not to part with the spiritual sword, or suhiect 
their civil properties to the power of the church, which 
gave great offence to the Scots commissioners, and to 
most of the English presbyterians, who declaimed against 
the ordinance as built upon erastian principles, and de- 
priving the chnrcli of that whicli it claimed by n divine 
institution, 'Fhey allowed of appeals from one spiritual 
court to another, hut declared openly from the pulpit and 
press, that appeals to the parliament or civil magistrate, 
as the dernier resort, were insiiO'erable. 'I’he parliament 
observing their ambition, of making the church indepen- 
dent of the state, girt the laws closer about them, and sub- 
jected their determinations more immediately to the civil 
magistrate by an ordinance dated March 1 1, i(>45-6, 

w'fiich enacts, ^^Tiiat an appeal shall lie from the decisions 
of every class to the commissioners chosen by parliament 
out of evcM v province, and from them to the parliament 
itself. That if any person commit any scandalous offences 
not mentioned in the ordinance, tlie minister may forbear 
to administer the sacrament to him for that time ; but 
then he shall within eight days, certify the same to the 
.commissioners, who shall send up the case, with their 
opinions to the parliament, by whose determination the 
eldership shall abide.'* 

The ordinance of suspension from the sacrament, 
was extorted from them before the time by tlie iiiiportuiiate 
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solicitations of the city clergy, For as yet there were no 
classes or presbyteries in any part of England, which 
ought to have been erected before they had determined 
their powers. The houses had voted that there should 
be a choice of lay'-clders throughout England and Wales, 
and had laid down some rules for this purpose, but it was 
the 1 4th of March following, before it passed into a law ; 
:Mid after it had passed the commons, it stuck a consider- 
able time with the lords, insomuch that the presbyierian 
clergy thoiighl it necessary to quicken them l>v a petition, 
under the'hands of three^iundred njinisters of Suffolk and 
Essex, lamtmiing the decay of reiigio!», and the want of 
chiirch-disci|>rme, and beseeching their lordsliips to put 
the finfshing hand to the bill so long depending ; which 
they did accordingly. And thus the presbyterian form of 
cliurch-govcrnment became the national establis^hment, 
hv way of proliation, as faV as an ordinance of parliament 
make it. 

'I’ho piM liainent apprehended they had now established 
iho plan of the preshyterian discipline, though it proved 
lu)’. to the of any one ])arty of Christians ; so 
iiiin! i'l it if) muko a i;:ood settlement when men dig up all 

oiM O oiii foundations, "i'he presbyterian hierarchy was 
<i< narrovv as tl»e prelutical ; and as it did not allow a 
JiixTiv of conscience, chiiming a ctvil as well as ecclesi- 
astical amliority over ineirs persons and properties, it 
was CMjnallv, if not more insutVorable. Bp. Kennet observes, 
tliat the seuling preshytery w’as supported by tlie fear 
and love of the Scots army, and that when they were gonp 
home it was better managed by the Pmglish army, who 
were for indepetulencv and a principle of toleration 4 but 
as things stood no body was pleased ; the episcopalians 
and independents were excluded; and becau|c the parlia- 
ment would not give the several presbyteries an absolute 
power over their communicants, but reserved the last ap- 
peal to themselves, neither the Scots nor English presby- 
terians would accept it. 

When the scheme was laid before tlie Scots parliament 
and general assembly, as a plan for uniformity * between 
the two nations, they insisted upon ihe following aineiid- 

L :: 
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TOcnts. — I . That no godly minister may be excluded from 
bein^ a membei*^of classical, provincial, or national assem^ 
Mies. — 2. That the ordinarj*’ time fOr the meeting of the 
naftoiiai assembly may be (ixed ; with a reserve of power 
tp the parliament to convene them when they please, and 
a liberty to, the church to meet oftner on necessary occa- 
sions. — 3 , That the congregational eldership may have 
powfet to judge in cases of scandal not expressed.-^.. 
That the ordinance for Ordination of minister# mliy be 
perpetual. — 9 . The mafnner of subjecting church-assem- 
blies to the controul and decision of parliament, being 
very liable to mistakes ; the exemption likewise of persons 
of distinction from ecclesiastical censures ; and the 
administering the Sacrament to some persons, against 'the 
conscience of the ministry and elderships ; these and 
some other particulars, being more than they can admit, 
they desire may be altered to general satisfaction. — 6. As 
to the articles relating to the perpetual odicers of the 
church, with their respective functions ; the order and 
power of church-assemblies ; the directions for public 
repentanceor penance; the rules for excommunication 
and absolution ; all these they desire may be fixed, and 
settl€?d pursuant to the covenant, and with the Joint advice 
of the divines of both kingdoms. 

After the deliv|riy of these papers by the Scots coui- 
niissioners, and before the houses had returned an answer, 
they were published w ith a preface by a private band» 
which provoked the houses to such a degree, that they 
voted it to be burnt by the bands of the common hangman, 
w {licit was done accordinglj\ April 17, the commons 
pubiisbed their answer to the commissioners^ papers, in 
wliich they declare to the world, that their real intentions 
are to settle religion according to the covenant, and to 
maintain the Incient and fundamental government of this 
kingdom. They think it strange that any sober and modest 
men should imagine, they are unwilling to settle any 
• government in the church, after they have (lectured ^ 
fully for the preshyterian j; ba\’e taken so much painffor 
the settling it ; have passed most pf the pavtichlaHiit; 
bron|^ to them by the assembly of divines, without any ' 
material alteration, save in the poini of commissioners^ 
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and have publislied so many ordinances for putting tlie 
same, in execution, only because they cannot con^ient 
to the gniniing an arbitrary and uniinfiited power and 
jurisdiction to near ten thousand judicatories to be 
erected within this kingdom, and ibis demanded in suck 
a wety* AS is not consistent with the fundamental laws and 
govetnnient of the same, and by necessary consequence, 
excluded the parliament of England from the exercise 
of all ecclesiastical jurisdiction. This, say they, has been 
the great cause that church-government has not b^en long 
since settled; and we have the more reason not to part 
with this power out of the hands of the civil magistrate, 
since the experience of all ages will qianifcst, that xlm 
reformation and .purity of religion, and the preservation, 
and protection of the people of God in this kingdom, 
has under God, been ownng to the parliament's exer- 
cise of this power. If then the minds of any are 
disturbed for want of the present settling of church- 
governuicnt, let them appl}’ to those mimsters, who 
having suOicient )K>wcr and direction from the houses 
on that behalf, liaxc not as yet put the same in exe- 
cution," 

. The English presbytevians hsivtng resolved to stantl 
and fall with the Scots, refused perecpptbrily to comply 
with the ordinance, relying upon the assistance and sup- 
port of that nation. Mr. Marshall stood up in the 
assembly, and said, that since an ordinance of parliament 
for church-governmeiu was now published, and speedily* 
to be put in execution ; and since there were some things 
in that ordinance wlvich lay very hard upon his consgietice, 
and upon the consciences of many of his brelhren, (thoitgli 
he blessed God for the zeal of the two houses in settling 
the government of the church thus far) ; yet being much 
pressed in spirit with some things containe<l therein, he 
moved that a committee might be appointed to exaixyne 
what things in the ordinance were contrary to their con- 
sciences, and to preparjC a petition to present iliem to the 
t^o houses. — A petition was accordingly drawn up, and 
presented by the whole assembly with Mr. MartbAll at 
their head, this petition they assert the divine right of 
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the presbyterian government, and complain of a clause 
in tiie late ordinance, which establishes nn appeal /rom 
the censures of the chiircli to a committee of parliament. 
It was a sanguine and daring attempt of these divines, 
who were called together only for their advice, to examine 
and censure the ordinances of parliament, and dispute 
in this manner with their superiors ; the commons alarmed 
at this petition, appointed a committee to take into con* 
sideration the matter and manner of it, who after some 
time reported it as their opinion, that the assembly of 
divines in their late petition had broken the privileges of 
parliament, and were guilty of a pnemnnire ; and wlicreas 
they insisted so peremptorily on the Jus divwum of the 
presbyterian government, the committee bad drawn up 
certain queries* wliich they desired the assembly might 
resolve for their satisfaction ; the house agreed to the 
report of the committee, and sent Sir J. Kvelin, Mr. N. 
Fiennes, and Mr. Browne, to the assembly, to acquaint 
them with their resolutions. Tliese gentlemen set before 
them their rash and imprudent conduct, and in several 
speeches shewed wherein they had exceeded their pro- 
vince, which was, ** to advise the houses in such points as 
they should lay before them, but not to dictate to those 
to w horn tliey owed their being an assembly.” 'riien they 
read thq votes above-mentioned, and delivered in the 
following questions with tlic orders of the house there- 
upon, 

I . Wlietlier the congregational or presby terial 
elderships appointed by parliament, or any other congre- 
gational or preshyterial elderships are Jure divinoy and by 
the will and appointment of Jesus Christ? and whether 
any particular church-governrnent be Jure divino i and 
what that government is ? 2. Whetlierail the members of 

the said elderships, or which of them arc divino^ and by 
the will and appointment of Jesus Christ ? 3. WlietlieV 
the classical, provincial and national assemblies, or any o{ 
them, and which of them are jure divino^ and by the will 
and appointment of Jesus Christ ? 4. Whether appeals, 

from congregational elderships, to classical, provincial and 
national assemblies, or any of them, and to which of them 
UT^jure divino^ and by the will and appoiiUfiient of Jesus 
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CMirist ? and whether their powers upon such appeals are 
^ 7 are, divino^ and by the will and appointment of Jesi]s 
Christ ? 5. Whether cecunienical assemblies are jure 

(livino ? and whether there be appeals from any of the 
former assemblies to the said aec\xmemcs\ Jure divino, and 
by the will aivd appointment of Jesus Christ ? 6, Whether 

by the word of God, the power of judging and declaring 
what are such scandalous offences, for which persons are 
to be kept from the Lord’s supper, and of convei^g 
before them, trying, and actually suspending from The 
T.ord’s supper such offenders, is either in the congrega-* 
tional cldersliip, presbytery, or in any other eldership 
congregation or persons ? and whether such powers are in 
them only, or any of them, and in which of them Jure 
divino, and by the will and appointment of Jesus Christ ? 
7, Wliethgr there be any particular rules in the word of 
God, to direct the elderships or presbyteries, congrega- 
lions or persons, or any of tliem, in tbe exercise and 
execution of the powers aforesaid, and what are those 
rules? 8, Is there any thing in the word of God, that the 
supreme magistracy in a Christian state, may not judge 
and determine what are the aforesaid scandalous offences, 
and the manner of suspension for the same; and in what 
particulars concerning the premises is tbe said supreme 
magistracy by the word of God excluded ? 9. Whether 

the provision of commissioners to judge of scandals not 
enumerated (as they ate authorized by parliament) be 
contrary to that way of gosernment which Christ has 
appointed in his church ? and wherein are they so ccn- 
ivai^y f’* 

In the assembly's answer to these propositions, the 
house of coiumons ordered the proofs from scripture to be 
set dowif, with the several texts at large in the express 
words of the same; and that every minister of the 
assembly, who should be present at the debate of any of 
these questions, should subscribe his respective name in 
the affirmative or negative, according as he gave his vote ; 
and that those wiro dissented from the major part should 
set down their positive opinion^ with the express texts of 
scripture upon which their opinions are grounded. 
h is easy to discover the masterly haiidsof Messrs. Selden 
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and Whitlock in these questions ; which were sent, to the 
assembly not with any prospect of a satisfactory answer, 
hut to employ, and it may be to divide them, till they 
how they were like to settle with the King. The houses 
were afraid of being fettered with the Scots discipline, and 
yet the Scots were not to be disgusted, because they had 
an army in the north, to whom the |Cing bad committed 
ilie custody of his person. 

As soon as the assembly had heard the resdlptaons of 
tll^ house of commons above-mentioned, and the questions 
read, first by Sir J> Gvelin, and tlien by tiieir scribe, they 
adjourned in a very gieat fright till next morning, in order 
to consult their brethren in the city ; and then appointed 
a d^y of fasting and humiliation .for themselves, in refer- 
ence to their present circumstances, and sent letters to 
all the members to give their attendance; and com- 
mittees were appointed to consider of an answer to th<e 
questions, whose rj^port we shall consider under the npxt 
year. 

In the inean time must go back a little, to take a 
view of thq attempts which were making to comprehend 
the independenb, or dis^nting brethren in the assembly, 
within the new establishment, or at least to obtain a toler- 
ation for them ; t^^ ' parliament had orderi^ that the 
** committee of jo|r^s and commons appointed tb treat with 
the Scots commissiqiiers and the committee of divitie,s, do 
take into consideration tbq.‘ differences of the opinions of 
the members of the assembly ip. pop^t of churcif-goverif 
ment, and endeavour an union if '.possible ; and if tiiat 
cannot be accomplished, endeavour to find out some way 
how far tender consciences, who cannot in af) things 
submit to the same rule, may be borfie vrith acebrdiog to 
the word of Obdj'md cpqsifti^nt mt,h tlic publip'. peace.” 
fThis was called the grandVcomiOTtbee of accomipodation, 
which chose a sub-commiuee of siji divines o|^ 
bly, to. consider the' points, of diffj^Tence, aqd 
materials for the c9nsideratbi.ni of. the, grand'cbiqnilttee ; 

names of these diviues'w^re l^.'lVlarshall, 'blri llerle, 
JktfV^ioes, pr.’Teitnbler Mr* Goodwin,' mid Mr. Nye, who* 
after cotit>miaHbn^>Am,nng themselves, delivers- 
to e,e>tein r^adbV;, 
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Mr. Vines, tlieir chairman ; tlio Indepdh^eots would have 
stated the points in variance between the tnne parties, and 
endeavoured, a compromise while the discipline of the 
church was depending; bi|t the preshy^erians insisted, that 
the new form of governnicnt should hrst pass into a law as 
a standard, before the exceptions pf the independents 
were received ; upon which they were ad;ieuFned by order 
of the of commons, till tlie aflTair should be deter- 

mined th the assembly, who agreed that the brethren who 
had entered their dissent .against the preshyterian govern- 
ment, should be a committee to bring in the whole frame 
of their government in’ a body, wUJit their grounds and 
reasons. Tlie independents desired- liberty tu .bring in 
•their objections by parts, as tbo presbyteriana had done 
their advices; but this not being adniitted, they desired 
time to perfect their pl^u before any pth^r ^beme passed 
into a law ; but the prcisbyt.eriaqs wiihout any regard to the 
cpinproniise, by the assistance of their rScots friends, 
pushed the adair to a couclusioii in parliament; upon 
which the indepeudcius laid aside thpir own model, and 
published a nemonstrajice, complai.uiug of the artful con- 
duct of the assembly, and tliat the" disciplincof the church 
being fixed, it was too late to thinh eny more of a com- 
prehension. The house of cornmptia - liaving seen their 
mistake, resumed this affair with their <pwn hands, aud 
revived the coin.mittQp of ac.coiQmq{ifitfon. 

The coptminee ppet; Nqy.; Iff anti would l)ave entered 
upon a setlpme fqc cpntprohditsipp, htu the independent* 
moved onljt for an ii|(iulgence! pr tpleration, observing tltot 
as they hj^flfpbdy pipxqddo the aifftmbly end elsewhere 
that their scheme of government mighl be debated heforp 
the presbyterian.had pa.s|iei| iptoa and fpr this purpose 
had offered to preparp. a ppgtplcte model, if they might 
have been indutged a 'few days, and that.luiving been 
pyfr-rul(?d, and another form of government settled ; they 
9RPfohi§pded ti»aoiseiv;es:sltut put front the establishment 
and piyhifoflP.4 from any further towards an union 

or epmgreitension ; hut still they were willing to enter 

r an the s^p.nd part pf -the parlimni^t^ order, which was 
consider, how. far tender conscieneeswIiQeannot in aU 
the entahllsbed rule, may he indulged 
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^^Otisisteiu with the word of God and the puhlic peace. 
Xccordifi»ly in theif next meeting they offered ihr folhnv- 
m*; pn»posuls. ’'J'aking for granted that both sides sfiafl 
in one confession of faith, they humbly crave, 1. 
'riid their congregations may have tlie power of ordina- 
tio?> wiiliin themselves. 2. That they may not be broiigfit 
irniier ihe power of classes, nor forced to communicate in 
i!«n i- parish churclies where they dwell, but titat they 
»?iciy liberty to join with such congregations as they 

f?reter, and that such congregations may have power of all 
* hurch censures within tliemselres, subject only to parlia* 
merit; and be as so many exempt, or privileged places. 

To tlie preamble the presbyterians replied, that onfy 
such as agreed to their confession of faith and directory 
^IlOltlcl have the benefit of the forbearaiit c to be agreed 
o!t, with which the committee concurred ; but tlie, inde- 
pendents would admit only of the affirmative, that such as 
agreed with them should be tolerated; and would not 
roirsciit to the negative, so as to set bounds or limits o-f 
forbearance to tender consciences, nor make such an 
Mgreoment a necessary qualification for receiving tlte 
fcacrament. 

'I’o the request of the independents, of being ex- 
empted from the jurisdiction of their classes, and having 
a liberty of erecting separate congregations the. preshy- 
tcrians replied, I. That this implied a total separation from 
ilur established rule. fc -The lawfulness of gathering 
churches out of other true churches. 3. That the pariia- 
laent would then destroy what they had set lup. 4. 'Flint 
tlie members of independeht churches, would then have 
greater privilege than those of the establishment. 5. That 
this wtmid countenance a perpetual schism. And, 6 , In- 
troduce all manner of confusiop in families. They* 
therefore proposed, that such as after conference with 
their parish minister, were not satisfied with the establish- 
inent, should not be compelled tq communicate in the 
J[^rd".s supper, nor be liable to ci^nsures fi*em etasscs or 
synods, provided they joined with the parish congregation 
where they lived, and w'ere under the goybrnmeiit of it in 
other respects. 

The independents replied, that they did not intend a 
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total separation, but should agree witli their brethren in 
the juost essential points ; as in worshipping according to , 
the directory, in choosing the same officers, pastors, 
teachers, ruling-elders, with the same qualihcations as in 
tlie rule ; that tliey should require tlie same qualiiication< 
in their members , as the assembly had advised, that is, 
visible saints professing faith in Christ, and obedience to 
him, according to the rules of faith and life taught by 
Christ and his apostles ; that they should practise the 
cluirch^^ccnsures, being accountable for their roiidiM t to 
their civil superiors. They would also hold occasional 
communion with the presbyterian churches, in baptism 
and tlie Lord\ supper, communicating occasionally uitli 
them, and receiving their members to comniiinioii as oeca* 
sion required. Their ministers should preach for ca(‘h 
other, and in cases of difficulty they would call in their 
assistance and advice; and when an ordination falls out, 
they would desire the presence and approbation of their 
ministers with their own. Now surely say they, this does 
not imply a total separation ; but if in some things men 
cannot comply with the established rule without sin, we 
think such persons ought not to live without coinniiinica- 
ting in the Lord^s supper all their days, rather than 
gather into churches where they may enjoy all ordinances 
without offence to their consciences. — Nor ought sueli 
separation to he accounted schism, which is a name of 
reproach we desire not to be branded with; when we are 
willing to maintain Christian love and communion with our 
neighbours, as far as our consciences will permit. — ^'Fhey 
add further, that if the state is pleased to grant them 
this liberty, they w ill refer tiiemselves to the wisdom of the 
legislature, to consider of limiting their congregations to a 
certain number, to ho as so many receptacles for pious per* 
sons of tender consciences. 

The presbyteriaiis in the next reply, after having 
blamed the indepondents for not going upon a compre- 
hension, argue against the lawfiiliiesa of a separation after 
tbia manner ; 'Flint if a pretence of conscience be a 
sufficient ground of separation, men may gather imi^uVe 
and corrupt churches out of purer, because upon the 
dictate of an erring conscience they may disallow that 
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is pure, and set up that which is agreeable to their 
erring conseiepces ; and we very much doubt (say they,) 
whether tenderness of conscience in doubtful points will 
justify a sepstretion ; it may oblige men to forbear com- 
munion, but to set up a contrary practice. If a 
qliurch impose any ibing that is sinful, wc must forbear to 
comply^ yet wifhoi^t separation, as was the practice of 
the puritans in the Ute timjes.’*~Ttie^ then ar^iie from 
tiie concessions pf the independents^ that becahse they 
agree wiitb tlmm inab tuany^m points, therefore they 
should not separate. * If say they, you can communicate 
with pur church occa^bnalty, once, or a second and third 
ticne without sin, we know no reason why you may not do 
it constantly, and then aOpaifntion will be needless . — As 
for such a toleration as our brethren dpsire, we apprehend 
i$ will open a door to all sects ; and though the iudepen- 
deuis now plead for it, their 'brethren in Nevr-England do 
not allow it.'^ ' . - . 

As to the charge of schism they admit, that difference 
in judgment in some particular points is not schislh j; 
nor does an inconformity tb some things enjoined deserve 
that name ; but oiir brethren desire further to set up 
separate comoipnions, which is a ntanifest rupture of pur 
societies into others, and is therefore a scliisni in the body. 
This is setting up altar against altar, allowing our 
churches, as tbie independents do, to be true ctiurchps. 
And we conceive it is the cause of the separation that 
makes schism, and not the separation itself ; if then the 
couse of otiwbrethren*s separation be not suflicieut, by what 
other name can it be called ? To all wliicli they add, that 
this imlolgence ff granted, will be the mother of all con* 
tentions, strifes, liercsics, pndcourusionsin the church ; and 
CH>utrary tp tlieit covenant, which obliges them to eiidea* 
vour to their utmost an uniformity. 

When the cpmpiittce met the next time, the indepen- 
dent^ replied chipfly to the point of unifarmily, and 
orgued that it was not necessary to the pepce of the 
churches ; and ought not to extend beyond people's liji|it 
and measure pf understanding, according to the 
tolical canon, as far as we liave attained let us walk 
bjj the same rule, Phil. iii. 15. As for a niere exemp- 
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ti6n fVoiA tl>6 censure of the classes, they declared 
frankly they could not acquiesce in it> because it would 
de{irive them of the enjoyment of tlie Lard’s suppler ; and 
that it was Tery Iiard to urge, that because they came so 
near their bretur^en, therefore they should bO obliged to a 
total and constant coiiforinity. 

The comniitteq diet the last time, March 9, when the 
sttb'coa^itt^ of presbyterian divines ansu’ered the last 
paper the independents, maintaining aH their former 
posiHons^ and concluding in tiiia strange and wonderful 
manner : ** 'Htat whOreaa their brethren say, that unifor- 
mity ought to be urged no. futtfaier Hian is agreeaUe to 
all 'mens cobscietic^te, and to their edifidhttOn ; it -seems 
to them, as if their bfifethren not only deshred liberty of 
conscience for theniselves, but for all mdn> and woofd 
have us think, that we are bonnd by dor 'covenant, to 
bring the churcltes in the three kingdoms to no nearer a 
conjunction and 'nniforihity, tlian is consisteiit tvith the 
liberty of all men’s, consciences ; which wheilier it be-the 
setise of the covenant we leave wfih the hOnOnrable 
committee.” 

Hereupon Mr. J. Burroughs, a divine Of great candor 
and moderation t declared in the name of the indepen- 
dents, “ that if their congregations might not be exempted 
from that coercive powcV of tlib classes j if they might 
not have liberty to govern theiihmlves in their own way, 
as long us they behaved peaceably tow'ards the civil 
magistrate, they were resolved to sufTer, or go to some 
other place of thb world, where they might enjoy tUei.r 
liberty. But while men think there is no way of peace, 
but by forcing all to be of the same mind, says he, while 
they think the civil sword is an ordinance of God to deter- 
mine all controversies of divinity, and that it must needs 
he .attended with dnes and tmpHsdoment to. the disobe- 
dient ; while they apprehend tKbre is no medium between 
a strief uniformity, and a general confusion Of ail things; 
while ^thtCae sentiments prevail, there must he a base 
sulyeetiCn of, men’s .consciences to slavery, a .snpprcs- 
'1^ Of much truth, and great distnrbunces in the Christian 
prld. ' 

Thus iiided the last committee of !ord.s and commons 
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and assembly of divines for accommodation, which ad- 
journed to a certain day, but being then diverted by other 
'afl'airs never met again. Little did the presbyteriaii 
divines imagine, that in less tlian twenty years all their 
artillery would be turned against themsglircs ; that they 
should be excluded the establishment by an aetbf prela-* 
ticai uniformity; that they .should be reduced to the 
necessity of pleading for that indulgence which they now 
denied their brethriMi ; and esteem it their duty to gather 
churches for separate worship out of other churches^ 
M’hich they allowed lo be true ones. If the leading pres- 
byterians in the assembly and city, had carried it with 
temper towards the independents, and allow'ed even of a 
limited toleration, they had, in all likelihood, prevented 
tlte disputes between the army and parliament, which 
involved them in one common ruin ; they might then 
have saved the constitution, and made their own terms 
with the King, who was now their prisoner; but they 
were enamoured with the charms of their covenant unifor<* 
mit}, and the divine right of presbytery, which, after all, 
the parliament would not admit in its full extent. 

Great was the resort of the city divines to Sion college 
at this time, where there was a kintl of synod every 
JVioiiday, to consult proper methods to propagate religion, 
and support the assembly at Westminster in tlieir oppo- 
sition to the toleration of sectaries ; for this purpose they 
wi'oio them a letter, in which they capitulate the argu- 
ments of the committee, and beseech them to oppose with 
aJI their might, the great Diana of the Independents, and 
not sutler their new establishment to be strangled in the 
birth by a lawless toleration. 

Tlie whole Scots nation was aUo commanded into the 
service ; the pariiamciit of that kingdom wrote to the 
tv\o houses at Wcstminsjter, acquainting them, that it 
was c’xpcct^d the honourable houses would add the civil 
siiirtion to wfiat the pious and learned assembly have 
. advised ; and I am commanded by the parliament of this 
kingdom, says the jiiesidenr, to demand it, and 1 ddin 
their names denrand it. And the parliament of tliis kin^:!' 
doni is persuaded, that the piety and wisdouiof the hoiioiif^ ■ 
able houses will never admit tolenuion of any sects or 
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schisms contrary to our solemn league and covenant An 
the same time they appealed to the people, and published 
a declaration against toleration of sectaries and liberty of 
conscience > in which, after having taken notice of their 
own great services, they observe that here is a party in 
England who are endeavouring to supplant the true reli- 
gion, hy pleading for liherN/ of conscience^ which, say 
they, is the nourisher of all heresies and schisms. Hiey 
then declare against all such notions as are inconsistent 
with the truth of religion, and against opening a door to 
licentiousness, which to the utmost of their power, they 
will endeavour to oppose ; and as they have all entered 
into one covenant, so to the last man in the kingdom they 
will go on in the preservation of it. And however the 
parliament of England may determine in point of tolera- 
tion and liberiy of conscience, they are resolved not to 
make the least start, but to live and die, for the glory of 
God, in the entire pri'scrvation of the truth. 

Most of the .sermons before the house of cM)mm*>ns, 
at their monthly fasts, spoke the language of severity, 
and called upon the magistrate to draw Ins suoid against 
the sectaries, and the press teemed witli pampldcis of the 
same nature. 

But the cause of liberty was not desiiiulo of advocates, 
Ute independents pieailed for a toleration so far, as to 
include themselves and the sober anabaptists, hut did 
not put the contn>vtM'sy on the most generous fottndation ; 
Uiey were for tolerating all who agreed in the fundamen- 
tals ; hut they vvere sadly euiharrassed, as all must he w h(> 
plead the rafise of lil^erty, ami yet do iioipiaceihe religiiais 
and civil rights of mankind on a sep.iraie basis ; a man 
may be an orthodox htdiever ami yoi deserve death as a 
traitor to his King ami country ; and the other hand 
an heretic or errenl non eonformisl to the established ndi- 
gioii, may be a loyal and dutiful subject, and deserve the. 
highest preferment his prince can bestow. 

The letter of the city divines to tlie assembly reetdved 
aquick reply from a writer of more geticrous principles, 
who complains, — ** that the preshylerians not content with 
their own freedom and liberty, nor wdth having their form 

government made the national establishment, were 
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grasping at as much power as the prelates before them had 
usurped *, for this purpose they had obtained the privilege 
of licensing the press^ that nothing might be wrote against 
them but what they should please to approve ; they were 
continually soliciting the parliament to establish their 
church government, which they called the government 
of Christ, with a coercive power ; they were always busy 
ill framing petitions, and engaging the magistrates of the 
city to present them to the houses ; and not content with 
this, they were now moving the assembly of divines, of 
whom themselves are a considerable part, to become the 
patrons of oppression.’* Our author maintains, that 
“ liberty of conscience is the natural right of every man, 
thougliof all parties of men those deserve least the coun^ 
tenance of the state, who would persecute others if il 
were in their power, becaosc they are enemies of the 
society in which tliey live. He tliat will look hack on past 
times, and examine into the true causes of tl\e subversioit 
and devastation of states and countries, wili find it owing 
to the tyranny of princes, and the persecution of priests. 
-All governments therefore whicli understand their true 
interests, will endeavour to sup|>ress in every sect, or 
division of men, wheihcr papist, episcopal, presbyterian, 
independent, or anabapii^i, the spirit of dominion and 
]iersccution, which is tlie disturber of mankind, and the 
dtV-spring of the devil. But the ministers say, if we 
tolerate one sect we must tolerate all ; which our author 
admits, and adds, that they have as good a right to the 
liberty ©f their consciences as to their clothes or estates ; 
no opinions or seniiinenls of religion being cognizable 
by the magistrate, any further than they are inconsisteilt 
with the peace of the civil government. I'he way to pul 
an end to diversity of opinions is nr>t by fines and impri- 
sonments ; can Bedlam, or the Meet, open men’s under- 
standings, and reduce them from error ? No certainly ; 
nothing liul sound reason and argument can do it, which 
it is to he feared, they are not furnished with, who have 
recourse to any other weapons. Sehism ami heresy arc 
to he rooted out, not hy op|>ression, hut hy reas n and 
debate; hy the sword of tlie spirit, not of the llcsh ; by 
argument, not by bluws, to which men have recourse when 
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tlioy are l)cat out of the other. Schism and heresy ine 
word.s of terror thrown iii)on the adversary by all parties 
of inhn ; ami perhaps, there may need an infallible 
judge to dcttu’miiK^ where the scliisni lies, be*fore we 
venture upon extraordinary methods to extirpate it.’* He 
adds, “that persecution will breed more confusion and 
disturbance than toleration ; and that tlieir solemn league 
and covenant ought to hind them no farther than it is- 
consistent with the word of (iod. Now, that toleration, or 
liberty of conscience, is the doctrine of scriptnic, is evi- 
dent, 1. f rom the parable of the tares and wheat growing 
togetlier till the harvest. 2. From the apostle’s direction, 
let every man he persuaded in bis own mind. 3. That 
whatsoever is not of faith is sin. 4. From oiir Saviour’s 
golden rnle, whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, that do yo to them. — 

'I’his pamphlet was answered by tanoilicr, entitled 
Anti-^i’olorati(m, in which the author endeavours to vin- 
dicate the most unhonnded licence of persecution ; but 
lUMtlun* the assembly, nor the city divines, nor the 
wiiole Scots nation, could prevail with the parliament 
to deliviT' the sword into their hands. The high ])elia- 
viour of the preshyterians lost them the allections of 
great numbers of people, who began to discover that the 
contiMition between them and the prelates was not for 
liberty hut power, and that all the spiritual advantage 
they were like to reap from the war was to shift hands, and 
instead of episeopal government to wear the yoke ot pres- 
hyterial nnifonnilv. » 

Ford (Mareiidon admits, that the King endeavoured 
to make his ailvantage of these divisions, by courting tlie 
independiMits, and promising some ol lliem ^eryvahmhle 
compensations for anv servic e they shouhl d(» him ; 
intimating, iluit it was impossihh^ tor him to expi'cl 
relief in tlunr seniples from persons who proiemled 
they wefc eri’ciing the kingdom ot (’Iirist ; hut ihinigh 
tlio independents were enemies to the ]>reshyterian 
tliscipline, they Inid m) contidence in the King’s promises, 
l^lr. Whitloek agrec's with tlio noble historian, that the 
Kiiigw'as watchful lo take ailvantage of those divisions, 

VOI., If. M 
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and commanded one Ogle to write to Mr. T. Goodwin, 
and Mr. P. Nye, two of the independent ministers, and 
make them largo overtures, if iliey would oppose the 
presbyterian government intended to be iniposi*d upon 
England by the Scots; but these two gcrntlcnien very 
honestly acquainted their fricmls with the proposal, 
which put an end to the correspondence; all which 
might have conviiu ed the pro'-byterians of the necessity 
of coming to some terms with the dissenters ; but the 
King’s affairs were so low, that they were under no appre- 
hensions of disturbance iVoiii that quarter at present. 

The assembly perfected nothing further this year ; 
liowever complaint being made of the obselete version 
of the psalms by Siernhold and Hopkins, the parlia- 
ment desired them to recommend some other to he used 
in churches ; accordingly they read over ^Ir. Rouse's 
version, and after several amendments sent it up to the 
house ; which was accordingly authorized. Gare was also 
taken to prevent the importation of incorrect biblesprinteil 
in Holland. 

To return to the proceedings of parliament ; the com- 
mittee for plundered ministers ha\iiig reported to the 
house of commons, certain blasphemies of Paul Bt st, 
who denied the Holy Trinity ; tlu! Ikiusc ordered an 
ordinance to be brought in to punish him with tl(*atli 
aRo. Several divines being appointed to confer witli 
liim in order to convince him of liis error, he confcsscil 
his belief of that doctrine in general terms before he 
.was brought to his trial, and that he hoped to he saved 
thereby, but persisted in denying the personality, as a 
Jesuitical tenet; upon thin coiilession liis trial was ad- 
journed, and he was at length discharged. 

The government of the cliurcli being now changed 
into a presbyterian form, hiiiI the war almost at an cthI, 
the parliament resolved to apply llie revenues of the 
cathedrals to otlujr public ur>es, and ar cordingU' it was 
ordained, that whe^reas the present dean and prehenil- 
a/ies ot \\ estminster liad deserted iheir cliarge, and were 
become delinquents to the {iarliament, they did therefore 
ordaiif, that tlie Karl of NorthnmloTlaiul, with about 
N:n other lords, and twenty-two coii.moiier.s, should be a 
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committee ; and that any person, or more of them, 
should have authority to order, direct, and dispose of the 
rents, issues, and profits, belonging to the college or 
collegiate church, and to do and execute all other acts that, 
did any way concern cither of them.” They ordained 
further, ‘‘ that the dean, ]>iehcndarics, and all other 
oHicers belonging either to the college or church, who 
had absented themselves, and were become delinquents, 
or had not taken the covenant, should be suspended 
from their several offices and places, and all manner of 
benefit and profit arising from them, or from the arrears oi 
them, Mr. Osbaldcston only excepted.” 

When the cathedral of Hereford ftdl into the j^arlia- 
mont’s hands the dean and chapter of that church were 
dispossessed, and their lands and revenues seized into the 
hands of tlie committee of that county. The dignities 
of the cathedral churches of Winchester and Carlisle 
wore served in the .same manner the latter end of 
this year, when the whole frame of the hierarchy was 
dissolved. 

The parliament at the request of the assembly of 
divines, gave some marks of their favour to tlie university 
of Caiiibriilge, whicli was reduced to such necessitous 
circu instances, by reason of the failure of their college 
rents, that they could not support their students. ^I’hey 
likewise coiilirmed all tlie»r ancient rights and privileges, 
and ordered the diiVerimces helween the university and 
town, to he determined acconling to law. On the same 
day the ordinance for regulating the university, ajui 
removing scandalous ministers in the associated counties 
by the Karl of Manchester, was revived and continued. 

'riiis year died Dr. D. Featly ; he was born at 
CMiariion in Oxfordshire, and educated at Corpus 
r’liristi colh'ge, of which he was fellow ; upon his 
leaving the uiuversitv he went cha^i^in to Sir T. Sym- 
monds, the King’s ambassador to tlie French court, whore 
bo gained r-'putaiion hy his sermons and disputations 
with the papists. When he returned home, he became 
domestic chaplaiii to A bp. Abbot, and was presenteil by 
bim to the rectory of l.ambeih, and in the year IcJT, to 
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tlivit of Acton. Ill Iu4j, he \\ii% iionruuueil of the assem- 
bly of Jiviiies, ami sat arnon«; them till his correspondence 
\vith the court was discovered, by an intercepted letfer to 
Abp. Usher, relating to their proceedings : upon which 
lie was committed to Lord Peter’s house for a sjiy, both 
his livings were sequestered, and himself expelled the 
assembly. The doctor was a thorough calvinist, but very 
zealous for the liierarchy of the church. He was a little 
man, of warm passions, and exceedingly iiiHamed against 
the parliament for his imprisonment, as ap])ears by his 
last praver a few hours before his death, which happened 
at CMielsca, whither he had been removed for the hi'iiefit 
of the aip, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. Ilis jirayer 
had these words in it, — Lord, strike through the reins of 
them tliat rise against the church and King, and K‘t them 
be as cliaff before the wind, and as stnblilc before the 
lire ; let them be scattered as patridges on the mountains, 
and let tlie breath of the Lord consume tlu‘in, hnt njioii 
our gracious sovereign and his posterity let the crown 
flourish. — ” A prayer not formed aftt r tlu* model of St. 
Stephen’s, or that of our blessed Saviour on the cross. 

Soon after died famous old Mr. thdin Doil, whose? jiioiis 
and remarkable sayings are nMuenibc'red to tliis day ; he 
was born at Sliotlidge in rhc>.hin*, and cdncati‘d in Jesus* 
Uoll. Carnlii’idgi*, of which he was fi llow'. At lliirtv vears 
of age he removed to Hanweil in Oxfonlsldre, whert' he 
continued preaching twice on the f.ord’s dav, and once 
on the week days, lor above tweiitv } ears ; ai the end of 
which ho was susptinded lor iion-conformit v’ hv Hr. 
Brid ges, Bp. of tlu? <licjccse. Being drivim frcim Han- 
well he reiiioveil to Canons Ashby in Xorthamptoiishiri*, 
and lived quietly'' several years, till upon complaint macU? 
by Bp. Neal, to King James, he commanded Abp. Al)l)ot 
tu silence him. After the death of King James, Mr. l)od 
was allowed to j)rej|^h publicly again, ^ind settle<l at 
f austly, in the same c(jiint\% where h<i remained till his 
d(*ath. He was a most huiiihle, jiLoiis and (U‘voiJi man, 
and universally btdoved ; an excell\*nt hehrician, a plain, 
practical, fto vent pr<'aclM*r, a noted casuist, and charita- 
ble almost to a fault ’ liis conversation was heaveidv ; but 
being a nuicJ [mritan, tliougb he tiever iiievldlinl w'iili 
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stato-afTairs, lie was severely used by tlie King’s cavaliers, 
who plundered his house, and would have taken aw'ay his 
very sheets, if the good old man, hardly able to rise out 
of his chair, had not put tliem under him for a cushion ; 
all wliich lie endured jiatiently, calling to mind one of his 
own maxims, sanctified aftlictions are spiritual promotions, 
lie died of the strangury in tlie ninety-sixth year of his 
age, and lies buried in his parish church at Faustly. 
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The King'& melancholi) condition. — Surrenders his Person 
to the Scots. — Conclusion of the first Civil IVar. — Arti^ 
clcs of Peace with the Irish Papists. — Petitions against 
Toleration^ and for the Divine Right of Presbyterial 
Government. — Conference between the King and Mr. 
Henderson. — Parliaments Propositions to the King . — 
He refuses them. — The Scots Parliament deliver up the 

King. Presbyterians Petition against Sectaries.^ 

The number of them. — Baxter'^ s account of them. — Death 
of Earl of Essex. — Death of Mr. Colman^ Dr. Twisse^ 
and Mr. Burroughs. 

King being returned to Oxford, Nov. 6, after an 
unfortunate campaign, in which all his armies w’ere 
tx'aten out of the field, and dispersed, had no other 
rerru.’dy left hut to make peace witli his subjects, which 
his friends in London encouraged him to <?\pect he might 
l.e ahlc to accomplish, hy the htdp of some advantage from 
the growing divisions iiirumg tin; rnernhers, the majority 
of uliom were inclined to an acconimoclation, provided 
the King wcjiild consent to abolish episcopacy, and olfer 
sunicieiiL nssurancf's to govern ff)r the future according to 
law. But though his rnnjesty u;is willing to viedd a little 
lo the times, with regard to tinr security of the civil 
government, nothing could pia-.vail with him to give up 
the (:hurf:h. Besides ns tht; King’s < irriimstaii<*es ol>ligc‘cl 
Ipin to recede, the parliament as coinpierors advanced in 
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their demands. In the month of December, his majesty 
sent several iiiessaircs to the parliament, to obtain a per- 
sonal treaty at London, upon the public faith for liiniself 
and a certain number of his friends, residing therewith 
safety and honour forty days ; hut the parliment would 
hy no means trust tlieir enemies within their own bowels, 
and therefore insisted peremptorily upon his signing the 
hills they were preparing to send him, as a preliminary to 
a well grounded settlement. 

Idle King made some concessions on his part, relating 
to the militia and liberty of conscience, but very far 
short of the demand of the two houses, who were so per- 
suaded of his art and ability in the choice of ambiguous 
expressions, capable of a dilferent sense from what ap- 
peared at first sight, that they durst not venture to make 
UM' of them as the basis of a treaty. Thus the winter was 
wasted in fruitless messages between London and Oxford, 
while the unfortunate King sptmt his time musing over 
his papers in a most discuiisohitc manner, forsaken by 
some of his best friends, and rudelv treated by others. 
Mr. I .ocke says, the usage the King met wiiii from his 
followers at Oxford made it an hard, hut almost an even 
choice, to he the parliament’s prisoner, or their slave. 
In ills majesty’s letter to the Queen he writes, If thou 
knew what a life I lead in point of conversation, I dare 
say thou wouldst ])ity me.” The chief olHcers (ptarrelled, 
and became insupportably insolent in the royal presence; 
nor was the King liimsclf without blame ; fur being de- 
prived of his oracle the Queen, he was like a ship ii> a 
storm without sails or rudder. 

'idle King having neither money nor forces, and the 
Queen’s resources from abroad failing, his majesty could 
not lake the field in the spring, which gave the parlia- 
ment army an easy conquest over his remaining forts and 
garrisons. All the west was reduced before midsummer, 
by llie victorious army of Sir T. Fairfax ; the city of 
F.xcter surrendtu’cd April P, in which one of the King’s 
daughters, Ihincess Henrietta, was made jirisoner, but 
her govi-rness the Countess of Dalkeith, li und means 
afierwarils to convey her privately into France. Den- 
ningtou-castle iiurreiulered April J, Barnstaple the 12tli| 
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and WotnUtock ; upon wlnrli it nas rcsolvrd lo 

strike the tinishini;' hhnv, hy hesie^ini^ the Kill” in his 
headquarters at Oxford; upon the lU'ws of which, like 
a man in a fright, he left the city hy night, April -27, and 
travelled as a servant to Dr. Hudson and Mr. Ashimrnhanu 
with his hair eht round to his ears, and a cloke hag hchind 
him to the Scots army before Newark : his majesty sur- 
rendered himself to General I. even. May “», who r< (*i*ive(l 
liim with respect, but sent an exjiress immedijitidy to the 
two houses, who were <lispleased at his majesty’s c()nduct, 
apprehendinp: it calculateil to prolong the war, and 
occasion a dilTerenco between the two nations; which 
was certainly intended, as appears hy the King’s letti*r 
from Oxford to the Duke of Ormond, in which he savs, 
lie had good security, that he and all hi> adherents shoulil 
be safe in their persons, honours, and consciences in tiu' 
fscots army, and that they woidd join with him, and 
employ tln'ir forces to obtain a happv and well grounded 
peace ; whereas the Scots commissioners, in their letter 
to the house of peers aver, ‘^'Fhev had given no assur- 
ance, nor made ant' capitulation for joining ftirces with 
theiKing, or coinhining against the two houses, or any 
other private or public agreement wltatsoever, and they 
called the contrary assertion a damnable nnivtith ; and 
add, “that ilicy never expect a lihssing from (iod any 
longer than they continue faithful lo their covenant." 
So that this must he the artifice of Monlrcvil, the 
French amhassador, who undenook to ncgociale be- 
tween the tv\o jjarties, and drew' the crtvhihms ami 
distrei'scd King into that snare, out of w hicli he ( ould 
never escape. 

|li . majesty’s surrendering his jierson to the S<‘ots, 
and sending orders to thf3 governors of Newark, Oxiord. 
and all his oilier garrisons and forces to .surrcMichw and 
disband, concluded the first < i\il war; upon which most 
of the ofheer.s, with Prim es IHipinl and Maurice, rc!iiriMl 
heytjnd st‘a; so that hy tin* middle of August all the King's 
forces and castles w(?r<r in the |)arliainent\ hands; Hag 
land-C. iistle being the last ; which was four years wanting 
three *da\s, fr(jni the setting up the royal standard at 
Noitingliain. 
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SoiDC time before the King left Oxtjrcl lie litaJ commis- . 
sioneil tlie Manjuis of Ormond to conrhide a peace witli 
the Irish pnjiists, in hopes of receiving succours from* 
tlu'uce, which gave great: offence to the parliament ; lint 
though his rnajesly upon surrendering himself to the 
Scots writ to the marquis not to proceed; lie* ventured to 
jiul the finisliing hand to the treaty, upon the following 
scniulalous articles, among others, which surely the 
inanjiiis durst not liav(‘ consented to, without some private 
inslnictuuis from the King and Queen. 

1. 'f'hat the Homan catholi(‘s of that kingdom shall he 
discharged from taking the oath of snjireinacy. — 12. That 
all acts of parliament made against them shall lx* repeal- 
ed ; lhattlii*yhe allo\v«.*d the freedom Af their religion, 
and not he debarred from any of his majesty’s graci*s or 
favours. --:), 'rhat all act^ reflecting on the honour of the 
Homan ('alliolic religion nince August 7, 101 1, be repealed, 
---t. 'That all indictments, attainders, ont-lawries, &c. 
against them, or any of tliem, he vacated and made voitl, 
— 'That all imjieclirmnus that may hinder their sitting in 
parliament, or l)eing < hoscni hurgesses, or knights of the 
shire, he rtMiioved. -•*. 'I'hat all incapacities imposetl upon 
the nation he taken way, and that they have powm* to erect 
one or incne inns of court in or near the city of Dublin ; 
and that all catholics educated there, be capable of taking 
their degrees without the oath of supremacy. — 7. 'riiat the 
Jloman catholics shall he empowei\Hl to erect oiu* (»r more 
iiuivt'rsities, and keep free-schools for the education 
of their youth, any law or statute to the contrary notwitU- 
sianding.—S. 'fhat places of 4*ummand, honour, profit 
and trust, shall l)e conferred on the Homan catholics, 
without making any didcrence between them and protes- 
tants, both in the army anil in the civil government. — !>. 
n'hatan act of oblivion shall he passed in the next parlia- 
ment, to extend to all the Homan catholics ami their heirs, 
absolving ihmn of all treasons and olfimces whatsoever, 
and particularly of the massacre of U'>41, so that no 
persons shall l)e impeaclic!d, ironhleil, or im)lestt'd, for 
an\ thing iloiu‘ on one sidi* or the other. — 10. 'rhai the 
U'^uuin yallndics shall continue in possession of all those 
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cities, forts, r^Jirrisorts, and towns, that they are possessed 
of, till thiiips are come to a full settlement.” 

Was this the way to establish a good understanding 
between the King and his two houses? or could they 
believe, that his majesty meant the security of theprot<?s- 
tant religion, and the extirpation of popery in England, 
when his gencnal consented to such a peace in Ireland, 
without any marks of his sovereign’s displeasure? nay» 
when after a long treat)' with the parliament commissioners, 
bo refused to deliver up the forts and garrisons into their 
bands, insomuch that after six weeks attendance, they 
were obliged to return to their ships, and carr)’ hack the 
supplies tiicy had brought for the garrisons, having only 
published a declaration, tliat the parliament of England 
w'onid take all the protestants of Ireland into their pro- 
tcction, and send over an army to carry on the war against 
the papists with vigour. 

The King being now in the hand#* of the Scots, the 
English pro>l)yterions at London resumed their courage, 
concluding they could not fail of a full establishment of 
their discipline, and of bringing the parliament at West - 
minster to their terms of uniformity ; for this purpose they 
framed a Ixilcl remonstrance in the name of tlie lord- 
mayor, aldermen, and common council, and presented it 
to tiie Iioijse. 

This remonstrance was supported by the whole Scots 
nation, who a( tod in concert with their English brethren, 
as appears by a letter of thanks to the lord-mayor, alder- 
rften, and common-council, from the general assembly. 
7’lie letter commends their courageous appearance against 
sects and sectaries; their firm adherence to the covenant, 
and tlicir maintamijig the presbyterial government to 
be ^hc government of Jesus Christ. It beseeches them 
to go on boldly in the work they had begun, till the three 
kingdoms were united in one faith and worship. At the 
same tirnetliey directed letters to the parliament, heseech- 
iiig them also, in the bowels of Jesus Christ, to give 
to him the glory that is due to his name, by an immediate 
establishing of alibis ordinances in their full integrity 
and power, according to the covenant. Nor did tliey 
forget to encourage the Assembly at Westminster to 
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proceed in their zeal against sectaries,* and to stand boldly 
for the sceptre of Jesus CMirist against the encroachments^ 
of earthly powers. These letters were printed and dis- 
persed over the whole kingdom. 

The wise parliament received tlie lord-mayor and his 
brethren, with marks of great respect and civility; for 
neitiier the Scots nor Knglish preshylcrians were to be 
disgusted; while the prize was in their hands, for which 
both had been contending; but the majority of the com- 
mons were displeased with the remonstrance and the high 
manner of enforcing it, as aiining, by an united force, 
to establish a sovereign despotic pi>wcr in the church, 
with an uniformity, to which themselves, and many of 
their friends were unwilling to submit; however they dis- 
missed the petitioners with a promise to take the particu- 
lars into consideration. 

But the independents and sectarians in tlic army htnng 
alarmed at the im])ending storm, procured a counter petiTnjn 
from the city with great numbers of hamls, “ applauding 
the labours and successes of the parliament in the cause of 
lil)erty, and praying them to go on with managing the 
affairs of the kingfloni according to their wisdoms, and 
not siilYer the frec'-horn people of England to he enslaved 
upon any ])retence whatsoever; not to suffer any set of 
people to prescribe to them in matters of government or 
conscience, and the petitioners w ill slainl by them with 
their lives and fortinies.*’ ^Ir. W’liitlock says, the hands 
of the royalists were in this affair, who being beaten out 
of the field, resolved now to attempt the ruin of the par- 
lianuMil, by sowing discord among their friends. 

’riie lioiises were embarrassed heiwecn the contenders 
for liberty and uniformity, and endeavoured to avoid a 
decision, till they saw the oiVect of their treaty with the 
King. ^I'hey kc'pt llie preshy terians in siispence, by 
prc'^sing the assembly for their answer to the questions 
relating to x\\i\jus(lh’inufn ofpreshyterv already mentioned, 
insinuating that they theinselves wove the obstacles to a 
full settlemem, ami assuring them, when this point was 
agreed, they would t:oueur in such an ordinance as they 
ilcsired. I pt)n this the assembly appointed tliree t'ommit- 
tces lu take tb.e cjvcsiious into consideiation ; but the 
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Midoprnilt'nis took this opporiunit y to withdraw, refusing 
nhsolutolv to he ronct*r!ie<l in the answer. 

'I’he first committee was a])p(>iiit(*d to determine, whe- 
tlu'r a:iv [)artl(Milar church government was Jine divlnn^ 
and ti> liring ihidr proofs from scripliiie. Hut here they 
stnml)led at ilui very throshoh!, for the erastirtv, divided 
them, and entered their dissent, so that when the answer 
Mils hiid hefore the assemhly, it was not called the answer 
of the r«)mmittee; hut of some lirethren of tlie ronnnittec; 
ami when the question was ])nt, they withdrew from the 
ass *ml»lv, and left thcltigli preshy lerians to themselves, who 
a'^rei'd with nidv one dissenting voice, that Jesns (’hrist 
as King of i!ie church, hath himself appointed a church 
government dislinrt from the civil magistrate. 

'J'he ilisrnssing the remaining questions, engaged the 
assmiihly from May till the latter end of July, and even 
then they thought it not safe to present their determinations 
to parliiinuMit for fear of a pr^vwiinit e ; upon wliicli the 
city liiviju's at Sion college took up the controversy, in a 
treiitise mititled, 'fhe di\ine right of Clnirch-gfivern- 
ni(*nt, hy the I.ondon Ministers.*’ W luTein they gave a 
ddsiiiut answer to the several queries of the house of 
coiiimf)n.s, ami uiulertike to prove every hraneh of the 
pre>hvteri;'I discipline to he jure di- uio^ and that tlie civil 
rnagi>irate had no right to intermeddle with the censures 
of the ( liiirch. 

And to sliew the parliament they were in earnest, tliev 
rosolveil tr; stand hy each other, and not comply with the 
pai siuit eslahli^hnl(•Mt, till it was delivered from tlu* vokc 
of the civil inagiNtratc ; for whicli ptirpose thev drew up 
a jjaper c>f reasons, and presented it to the lord-mavor, 
who having ad\ise(i with the cornmcm-coinici), si*nt a dejm- 
tion to Sion-C’ollege, ollering to comur in a petition for 
redress, w hich they did accordingly, though without efl'ect ; 
for the parliament taking notice of the coinhinalioii of 
the city ministers, published an order reejuiring those of 
the province of London to observe tlie ordinance rtdaling 
to ciiurch govcrnimuit, enjoining the memhi-rs for the city 
t . simkI cojiios tiiereof to their several parishes, ami to 
tiiKf* cf;et inai f an*, that they were imnuidiatcly put in exe- 
riiiivii. I pon iliis the ministers of Loudon and WcKtiuin - 
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Atcr iiK^t apfain at Sio!i^(7<)IK*«^e, Jniio IP, andboinir a linb; 
rnort* snhmissivc, published (’ertain considerations ami 
cautions according to wliicb tliev a^rci! to put ilic pri*s))y- 
tcrial ii;ov(M*mnent in practice, according to the present 
establisluiuMit,” 

'riu‘ kini*(lom <jf iMigland, instead <»r so nianv dioreses, 
was now tlivid<!d into a certain luiinbcr oF pro\ inct's, mad-* 
up of rcpres(mtati\ cs IVoni t!u* several classes v.itliiii iliiir 
respeeliNC boundaries •, everv parish had a ron^irt j^ational, 
or parochial pvivsbytery for the alVairs of the parish; ihe 
})arorhial j)ri*sl)\tt*ri<*s were combin<*<l into classes; tliese 
returned repri'senlalives to the ])rovincial asseniMv, as the 
provincial did to the national; for example the prosincef)f 
I.oiidon hoin;^’ composed of twelve classes, i*iu*h (lass 
chose two minis1(‘rs, and four hiy-idder>, to rcpii*sent 
tlann irt a [)rovi!ieial assendily, which received i;('f!eral 
;ipj)eals froiti the parochial, and classical prej>h\ leries, ils* 
the national asstonhly did From the pro'v ineial. 

'i'luis the preshyii‘rian ecclesiastical i^-overnment l)e;j;^nij 
t<»a|»|>eur in its proper Form; but new obstrnetions arisitn^ 
;unone,si tbe ntinisiers in the choice (»F representatives, 
th(' provincial assemhiv did not mca^t till next vt‘ar, nor 
did It ever obtain except in London and I.ancasbinv 'I be 
j):uliament never lieartily approved it, and tin* interest 
iliat snpp«)rted it l)ein ;4 <piickly disal)K*d, Mr. Laidiard 
s.’.Ns, the presbvt(*rians iu:ver saw ilieir dear ])resbvierv' 
s( uled ii» any oiu- part <d Lm^land.'* Hut Mr. !bl\^er^^h^.l 
IS a inneli heller auihoriiv, says the ordinance wa^. execu- 
ted in l.otidon atid Lam ashire, rltotn^h it riunained une.\e^ 
euied in all other parts. Houexer the pr(*sl)y li-riaii 
ministers had their v(dnntary associations For ehureli 
atiairs in m<»bt counties, t!iou'.;h without any aiiihoriliili\ e 
iurisdietion. 

'r«) r(Murn to the Kinix, who inaiadu'd with the Scots 
avmv From Newark to Newcastle, w Iutc lu* rcNided aliout 
ei'xhi months, beino treated with some re*.i)eet, though 
mn. with all tlu* iluiv oF suhjei is to a sovt ii OMi. riu* 
lust serf^on lliat was pnxu hed hefori* him ^iive hopi-s, that 
they would In' mediators hetween him aisd tlie pa • 1 lanu'iu ; 
It u;is I’isim ‘2 Sam. xix. -H, I.**, Kb “ And hehold ail tla* 
*^eu of Israel came lo the Kiinr, and s;ud to ihe Liu*.', 
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tihy have tlie men of Jiulali stolen thee away? — And all 
the men of Jtuiah answered the men of Israel, because 
the King is near of kin to us ; wherefore then he yc I'.ngry 
for this matter, have we eaten at all of the King’s cost ? 
Or hath he given us anj* gift ? — And the men of Israel 
answered the men of Jndah and said, we have ten parts 
in the King; and we have also more right in David than 
ye; why then did ye despise ii s, that onr advice should 
not he first had in bringing back our King? And the 
words of the men of Judah were fiercer tlian the words of 
the men of Israel.” But it (jiiickly appeared, that nothing 
would he done except upon condition of the King’s taking 
the covenant and establishing the preshyterial government 
in botli kingdoms. When the King was pressed upon 
these heads, he pleaded his conscience, and declared 
that though he was content the Scots sliould enjoy their 
own discipline, he apprehended his honour and conscience 
were concerned to support episcopacy in Kn gland, 
be<'ause it had been established from the reformation, and 
that he was hound to uphold it hy his coronation oath; 
liowever he was w illinir to enter into a conferem e, with 
any person whom tliey should appoint, protesting he was 
not a^llamed to cliange his judgment, or alter his resol u- 
tioii, jiiovided they could satisfy him in two points.— hirst, 
7 iiiit tlic? episcopacy he conteiided fur uas not of (li\ ine 
institulitm.— ^^'econdly, 'rinit liis coronation (iatli did not 
hind him to snppoit and defend the church of Kngland 
as it was then estahlislied. 

'ho satisfy the King in those j>oiuls, the Sciiis sent for 
Mr. A. Ileiiderson Irom Kdinburgh, j)ast«)r of a elmrch 
in that city, Vvictor of the uiiiver>iry, and one of the 
King’s ciuiplain«. a di\ine of great learning and abilities, 
discretion and pnir’.enee, as well as of learning, eloention 
and jiidginent. 'I he debate was inauaged in writing ; llie 
King drew np his (ami papers, and gave them Sir K. Mur- 
ray to tra.n^ii Ihe, and dehver to Mr. Henderson; and Mr. 
Menders on’s hand iiot iienig so legii)le as lii>. Sir llohert 
by the King’s ;«}>pointim*iit, tianseriln d Mr. llepdcisun’s 
papers hn* hi.-, niah stv’.'. iis<;. 

"^riie King in lii, fir^.t jiaper declares, liis esteem for 
the Lngli.>li rcfonnaiion, becau:)C it was cdlected without 
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tuinult ; and was directed by those who ought to have the 
conduct of such an afl'air. He apprehends they kept close 
to apostolical appointment, and the universal custom of 
the primitive church; that therefore the adhering to 
episcopacy must be of the last importance, as without it 
the priesthood must sink, and the sacrament ho adminis- 
tered without etVect; for these reasons he conceives episco- 
pacy necessary to the being of a clnirch, jmd also tliat 
he is hound to snpp(irt it by his coronation oath. l astly. 
His majesty desires to know of IVIr. Henderson, wliat 
warrant there is in the word of Guil, for subjects to endea- 
vour to force their King's conscience, or to make him altcv 
laws against his will. 

Mr. Henderson in his first paper after on ii!trodnriion 
of modc^sty and respect, wishes when occasion roquire>, 
tliat religion might always he reformed by the civil niagi?»- 
irati*, and not loft eitlier to the prelates or the people; 
hnt when princes or magistrates are negligent nf tlicir 
duty, <iod may stir up the subject, to ])erform ihi^ work. 
He observes, that tlie reformation of Henry Vlll. was vtuy 
defectivt' in the essentials of doctrine, uorslVip, and go^erli- 
iiieiit, liiat it proceeded v\ith a Laodic ean luke\\ariiines> ; 
that the supremacy was transferred from one wrong iiea-.l 
to anollier, and the lintl)s of the antichristian hierarc Lv 
were \ islble Ml tlie body, lie adds that t he imnerfection 
of the Knghsii reforni:iti»)n, had been the complaint of 
many religious and gudl\ persons; that it had oecasionetl 
more schism and separation than had been heard of else- 
wlunt*, and been matter of unspeakable grief to other 
churclies. As to the King’s argument, rhai the valiJiiV 
of the priesthood, and the elHcacy of tlie saeraments 
depended upon episcopacy, he replies, that episcopacy 
cannot make out its claim to apostolical a[>pointmcrit : thiiU 
when the apostles were living, there was no diftci ei'.LC: 
between a bishop and a presb>icr, no ineipiality in power 
or degre e, but an exact parity in every branch of their 
character : that there is no mention in scripture of a 
pastor or bishop superior to other pastors. There is a beau- 
tiful subordination in the ministry of the new testament; 
one kind of ministers being placed iu dt'gree and digtiity 
above another, as first apostles, then evangelists, iht?n pastors 
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ami teai liors, hut in oflirivs of iho sanio rank and kind wc. 
do not (»nd any j^roforiMicr ; no apostlo is c-oiistitntt*d 
superior to other apostles; no evanp;t‘liNt. is raist'd ahovc 
other cvanj^elists ; nor has any pastor or deacon a siiperi- 
rioritv above others of their onicr. 

J’’ariluM*, -Nlr. Henderson htimbly desires Ids majesty 
to take notice, that ar<yiiin*j; from tin* praetiee of the 
primitive clnireh, tuuI tht! consent of the fathms, is falla- 
cious and uncertain, and that the law and lestimonv of 
the word of God is the only rule. 'Tlie practice of tin* 
primitive chnrcli, in many things, cannot certainly hcj 
known, as I'sobiiis confesses ; tliat e'vim in tin* apust|f\ 
time Diotrepltes movect ft»r the pre-eminence, and ‘mIic 
invsterv of iniquity hej^an to work and t hat afterwards 
ambition and weakness ijuickly inadc‘ way tor a chan‘.;e‘ m 
vlinrch crovernment. 

Mr. Iletiderson liopes bis inajosly v\i!l not denv tlie 
lawfulness of tbe ministry, ami line admini.st i at ioii of tlu 
sacraments, in those reforinetl cluircbes w Iiere t Ijere :u\i 
n(» diocesan l)i'*boj)s ; that it is evident from s( rirnnre, and 
confessed 1)V many champions for episcopacy, teat {)res^ 
bvters niav ordain pri'shyters ; and to ilisimwa-^e hi^ iiia- 
iesty fr<jm liis cortmatioii oaili, as far as ridates to the 
clnirch, he conceives, when the formal reas(n) of an oath 
I'eases, tlie obligation is discIiargiNl : when an oath has a 
spi*cial regard to the l)eiu*rit tjf those Kj whom the engam'- 
nieiil is made, if the parties interested relax upon the 
j)oinr, <li>pense with the jiroinise, and give up tluir 
advantage, tin* obligation is at an end. 'f'hus when t he 
parliaments of both kingdoms have agreeil to the repeal- 
ing of a law, the King’s coiiscimM-e is not tii*d against 
signing the hill, for then the altering any law would he 
im[>raeticahle. — IJe lainelmles with observing, that King 
James never admitted episc<jpacy upon divine right; and 
tliat could Ins ghost now speak, In; wouiil not advisi* 
\onr majesty to run sueli hazards, for men [prelates] vv o 
would pulldown your throne with ilieir own, rather than 
that they pori>li alorn;. 

I'lie King in his second paper avers, no rc*rorination 
is lawful, uidoss under iromliici of the; n>\al aiithnriry ; 
that Henrv the V'lll.tli’s reformation being imperfect is no 
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proof of (Refects in tluit of Edward VI. and Queen f'li- 
/.al)et*i; that Mr. lleiuli?rson can never prove, God 

the innltitiule leave to reform tlie negligence <d' 
princes ; that his comparing our reformation to tlie 
Laodicean Inkewarinness, was an unhandsome way of 
begging the (lueslion, for he should first have made out, 
that those men, the puritans, had reason to complain, and 
that the schism was chargeable u[)on the conformists. Ills 
majesty is so far from allowing the presbyterian govern- 
meut to be practised in the primitive times, that lieafhrms, 
it was never set up before (\ilvin ; and admits, that it was 
his province to shew the lawfulness, and uninterrupted 
succession, and by consecjuence the necessity of episco- 
pacy, but that he had not then the convenience of books, 
nor the assistance of such learned men as he cf)uld trust, 
and therefore proposes a conference with his divines. 
And whereas Mr. Iltnulerson excepts to his reasoning from 
the primitive church, and consent of the fatliers ; his 
majesty conceives his excejitioii iiulefensihle, for if the 
>en.se of a doubtful place of scripture is not to lie governed 
by sueh an auLhorii\ , the intcrj)retation of the inspireil 
writings must he left to the direction of every private 
spirit, which is conirarv to Si. Peter's doctrine, ‘J I'et. i. 
JO. No propliecy of sc riptnre is of private interpreta- 
tion,” it is likewise* llie source of all sects, and without 
prc*v(Muioii will bring thc'^c* kingdoms into confusion. His 
majestv adds, that it In Mr. Heiuiersoif s part to prove, that 
]»reshy tiMvs without a hisho[} may ordain other ])re^bvters. As 
to the adminisiraiion of ilu* sacraments Mr. Hemlerson 
liimself mil not deny, a lawfully cuclalned presbyter's being 
necessary to that olHc e ; so that the determination this 
latter cpuisiion will de[>end in Nome measure on the foriiu‘r. 
With regard L<» oaths, his majesty allows Mr. Heiuler^c n's 
gcmeral rule, hnt thinks he is mistaken in the application ; 
for the clause touching ridigion in thi* coronation oaih was 
made only for the benefit of the church of Lnglaud ; that 
tlicTvfore it is not in the power ot tlu* two house’s ot pailia- 
im*nt t(» disc harge* the obligation of this oath, without 
iheir consent, d’hal this church iu*\er made im\ snbniis 
Mon lo the two hou*<es, nor owned lierself suhoidiuaie to 
Vnl. II. 
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thorn ; that the reformation was managed hy the King and 
.clergv, and tl\c parliament assistcil only in giving a civil 
sanction to the ecclesiastical establishment. These points 
being clear to his majesty, it follows by necessary conse- 
quence, that it is oniy the church of Kiigland, in whose 
favour he took this oath, that can release him from it, 
and that tliereforo, when the church of England lawfully 
assembled, shall declare his majesty, he shall then, and 
not till then, reckon himself at liberty. 

Mr, Henderson, in his reply to this second paper, 
agrees with the King, that tlie prime reforming power is in 
Kings and princes, hut adds that in case they fail of their 
duty, this authority devolves upon the inferior magistrate, 
and upon their failure, to the body of the people, upon 
sujiposition that a reformation is necessary, and tliat 
people’s superiors will by no means give way to it ; he 
allows that such a reformation is more imperfect with 
respect to the manner, but commonly more perfect and 
and refined in the product and issue. He adds that the 
government of the church of llngiand is not supposed to 
he built on the foundation of Christ and his apostles, 
hy th(jse who confess that church government is inutahle 
and ambulatory, as was fornu'rly the opinion of most of 
the F nglish bishops ; tliat the divine right was not pleaded 
till of late hy some few; iliat the English reformation has 
not perfec'tlv jjurged out iht? Koinati leaven, hut rather 
depraved the discipline of the church by conforming to 
the civil policy, and ad<hng many supplemental <»rticers 
U) these instituted by the Son of God. "^ro liis majesty’s 
objection, that the presbyterian government was never 
practised before ('alvin’s time, he answers, that it is to 
be found iix scripture; and the assembly of divines at 
Westminster had made it evident, tliat the primitive 
churcli at Jerusalem was governed by a presbytery ; that 
the church at Jerusabnn conr>isted of more congregations 
than one ; that all these congregations were combined 
tinder one preshyterial government, and made but one 
ehurc li ; that this church was governed by elders of the 
same body, and met together for functions of authority, 
^nd that the apostles acted not in quality of apostles, but 
drily ;as dders, Acts xv. thaf the same goverumeiit wac 
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settled in the cluirches of Kphesus, Corinth, Thessalonica, 
and contiinicd many years aftc!!*, and at last, when one of 
the presln lery presided over the rest with the stile of 
bishop, even then, as St. Jerom says, churches were 
governed with the joint consent of the presbytery, and 
it was custom rather than divine appointment which 
raised a bishop above a presbyter. To his majesty’s 
argunuMit, that where the mean*' ng of scripture is doubtful, 
we must have recourse to the fathers, Mr. Henderson 
rej)lies, that notwithstanding the decrees of councils, 
and the resolutions of the fathers, a liberty must be left 
for a judgment of discretion, as had been sufficient! v 
hIiowu by Bp. Davenant and others. To prove presbyters 
may ordain other presbyters without a bishop, he cites 
St. PauTs advice to Timothy, I Tim. iv. 14. not to neglect 
the gift that was given him by the Laying on of the 
hands of the presbytery bi^ granting bishops and 
presbyters to be distinct functions, it uill not fidlow, 
tliat the authority aud force of the presbyter’s character 
was derived from the bishop; for tliougb the evangelists 
and seventy disciples were inferior to the apostles, they 
received not their commission from the apostles, but from 
Christ himself. 

Concerning the King’s coronation oath, Mr. Hender* 
son apprehends nothing need be added. As to tlie 
sttpreiiiacy, he thinks such an headship as tlie Kings of 
Einrland claim, or such an one as the two houses of 
parliament now insist on, that is, an antliority to receive 
appeals from the supreme ecclesiastical judicatures, ‘u\ 
things purely spiritual, is not to be justified ; nor does 
he apprehend the consent of the clergy to be absoiuteh 
necessary to church reformation, for if so, what reforma- 
tion can be expected in Lrance, in Spain, or in Uoine 
itself; it is not to be imagined, that the jiope or prelates 
will consent to their own ruin. His majesiv had said, that 
if his father King .lames had been consulted upon the 
qnastion of resistance, he would have answered, that 
prayers and tears arc the ehurch’s weapons. To which 
Mr. Henderson replies, that he could never hear a good 
reason to prove a necessary defensive war, a war against 
unjust vi<»ience, unlawful ; and that Bps. Jewel and 
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were* of this mind. "To the question, what warrant there 
was in seriptiire for suhjeel.s to eiuleavmir to loree their 
King's ('(^nscienee ? He replies, that when a man s con- 
science is mistaken it lies under a necessity of doing 
amiss ; the way therefore to disentangle himself is to 
get his conscience better informed, and not to move till 
lie has struck a ligiit and made further discoveries. 

The King in his answer to Mr. Henderson’s second 
paper, still insists, that inferior magistrates and people 
iiave no authority to reform religion. If this point can 
he proved hv scripture his majesty is ready to submit ; 
hut the sacred history in the hook of Numbers, chap. xvi. 
is an evidence of God's disapproving such methods. 
Ih ivate men’s ojiinions disjoinetl from the general consent 
of the church signify little, for rebels, says his majesty, 
never want writers to maintain their revolt. I'hongh his 
inajesty has a regard •for Bps. Jewel and Rilson’s 
incTnories, he never thought them infallible; as for epis- 
ropal government, he is ready to prove it an apostolical 
institution, and that it has been handed down through all 
aces and countries till Calvin’s time, as soon as he is 
furnished with hooks, or snch divines as he shall make 
choice ('f; he tloes not think that Mr. Ilendersoirs argu- 
ments to prove the (diurch of Kngland not built on llie 
foundation of (Mirist and his apostles are valid, nor will lu^ 
a<lmit that most of the jirelales about the time (>f tlu* 
ref(jriTiati<in, did not in^i^t upon the divine right. 'I'lie 
King adds, Mr. Henderson would do well to show, wlnne 
our Saviour had proliibiied the addition of more chnrcli 
ofticers than those named by him, and yi‘t tin? elnirch of 
Kngland has not so much as oifered at this, for an arch- 
bishoj) is not a new oilicer, hut oidy a distinction in the 
order <d government, like the moderator of assemblies in 
Scotland. His majesty denie.s that the bishops and pres- 
hvteries always import the same tiling in scripture, and 
when they do, it only respects the apostles’ time.s, for it 
may he proved, that the order of bishops succeeded that 
i)f ^.lie aposik:s, and that the title was altered in regard to 
t'aisc* wlio w(T<; immediately t:lios(Mi by our Saviour. As 
for the s<*\eral I (»ngregalioiis of Jerusalem, united irM)ne 
cliui di, Ins niajesiy leplics, are there not many parishes 
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in one diocese ? And do not the deans and cliapters, and 
sometimes the inferior clergy assist tin; bishop ? So tliat 
unless some positive an<l direct prof»f c<in be bronglit of an 
efjuality betwi*en the apostles and other ])resbvteries, ail 
arguments are with him inconclusive. 'I’he King con- 
fesses, that in case lie cannot prove from antiejuity that 
ordination and jurisdiction are peculiar branches of 
authority belonging to bishops, he shall ])egin to suspect 
the truth of his principles. As for Bp. Davenant’s tes- 
timony, he refuses to be governed by that ; nor will he 
admit of Mr. Henderson’s e\<!eption against the fathers, 
till he can find out a bettor rule of interpreting scripture. 
And whereas Mr. Hemli^rson urged the precedent of 
foreign reformed churches in favour of presbytery, his 
rnaiA'sty does not undertake to censure them, hut supposes 
net’cssity may excuse luauy things which would be other- 
uise unlawful; the church of England, in his majesty's 
judgment, has this advantage, that it comes nearest the 
primitive doctrine and discipline ; and that Mr. Hendersoti 
has failed in pro\ing presbyters may ordain without a 
bishop, for it is e\i<lcnt St. Taul bad a share in I'imothy’s 
ordination, ‘2. Tim. i. (L As to the obligaiiun of the coro- 
nation oatli, the King is still of opinion, none but the 
representati\ c‘ bodv of the clergv can absolve him ; and 
as for the impraclicableness of reformation upon the 
King’s principles, lie cannot answer for lliat, but thinks il 
sulhcieiit to let him know, that ini'o7n)nodum non solvit 
arframenium. I lis majesty then declares, that as it is a 
griait sin for a prince to oppress the church ; so on the* 
other hand, he holds it aljsolutelv unlawful for subjects to 
make war, l hough defensively', against their lawful sove- 
reign, upon any pretence whatsoever. 

Mr. ileudiuson in his third paper of July 2, considers 
(diielly the rules his majesty had laid down for deteriuinitig 
tlu; controversy of church government, which are the 
practice of the primitive church, anil the universal consent 
of the fathers, and aflirins, there is no such primitive 
testimony, no such universal consent in favour of nioilern 
episc'opacy ; the fathers very often contradicting i)ne 
HUother, or at least not concurring in their tesiinumy. 

N 
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1)111 to shew the uncertainty of his niajesty’s rule foi 
ileteimining controversies of faith, Mr. Henderson oh- 
serves, 

1. That some critics join the word of Ciod and an- 
tiquity together, others make scripture the only rule, and 
antiquity the authentic interpreter. Now he thinks the 
latter a greater mistake than the former, for the papists 
bring tradition no farther than to an ecpiality of regard 
with the inspired writings, hut the (uhers make anti<piity 
the very ground of their belief of the sense of scripture, 
and by that means exalt it above tin* scripture ; for thi^ 
interpretation of the fathers is made the very formal 
reason why I believe the scripture inicrprelahle in stich a 
.sense ; and thus, contrary to the apostle’s doctrine, “ Our 
faith must stand in the wisdom of man, and not in ‘the 
power of God.” — 2. He (d)servos that scripture can only 
be anthcnticly interpreted by scripture itself. 'I'luis the 
Levites had recourse only to one part of scripture for the 
interpreting another, Neh. viii. s. So likewise our Savit ur 
interprets th« ohl testament, hy com|)aring sc ripture w illi 
scripture, and not having n*c:ourse O) the Uabhies. This 
was likewise the apostle’s method. Hesides when persons 
insist so likiK h upon the nercssitv of tin' fathers, tinn arc' 
in danger of charging the scriptures with ohscuntv or 
iinpertection.--3. d'he fathers themselves say, that srrip- 
tiire is not to he interpreter! hut hy scripture. — Many 
e.^rors liave passed under the shelter of antujuitv ntui 
iraditioti ; Mr. Henderson cites a great many c\amplc> 
niuder iliis head. — Ami lastlv, he insists, that the universal 
e^jnseiit and jjractice of the priiuilive church is im]JOs^ihI^, 
to he kiCMVii ; that many of the fathers were no authors , 
tliat many of tlieir tract.s are lost ; that many performance's 
which go under their names are spurious, espenallv upon 
the suhit'ct of episcopacry, ami that ihertdbre they are aii 
uncertain rule. 

'I'he King in his papers of Jnlv 'Wl and KHhsays, no 
man can n verence scripture more than himself ; hut win n 
Air. IK-ut!< rsou and he ditVer ahoui the interjuctation ol u 
there must he sorm^ jndge or umpire, otlierwise liu 
can inner he etitled ; and when thc*re arc m. 
parallel texts, the surest guicie must he the l athers. In 
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answer to Mr. Henderson’s particulars ]iis majesty answers, 
that if sf)ine pco])le over-rule tradition, that can he no 
arj:i:ument against the serviceablcness of it ; but to charge 
tlie primitive church with error, and to call the customs 
and practices of it unlawful, unless the charge can be 
su])])orted from scripture, is an unpardonable presumption. 
Those who object to the ancient rites and usages of the 
church must prove them unlawful, otherwise the practice 
of the church is sufficient to warrant them. His majesty 
denies it is impossihle to discover tlie universal consent, 
and understanding the practice of the primitive church ; 
and concludes with this maxim, that though he never 
esteemed any authority equal to tke scriptures, yet he 
helieves the unanimous consent of the fathers, and the 
universal practice of the primitive church, the best and 
most autbentic interpreters, and by consequence the best 
qualified jiulges between himself and Mr. Henderson. 

One may learn from this controversy, some of the prin- 
ciples in which King Charles I. was instructed ; as, 1. 
I'he divine right of diocesan episcopacy. — 2, The uniti- 
terrupted succession of bishops, rightly ordained, from 
the time of tlu- apostles ; upoia which the w hole validity 
of the adniiiusiration of the cliristian sacraments depends. 
— 3. I'lie iiecessiiv of a judge of controversies, wdiich his 
majesty lodgo with the fathers of the Christian church, 
and by that iiuans lea\e little or no room for private 
judgment. — 4. The independency of the church upon the 
state.- — 3. That no reformation of religion is lawful but 
what arises from the Prince or legislature ; and this oiUj’ 
in cases of neccssitv, w’hen a general council cannot }je 
obtained. — o. That the iiiultitiule or common people may 
not in any case take upon them to reform the negligence 
of Princes. Neither — 7. May they take up arms against 
their Prince, even for self-defence, in cases of extreme 
necessity. 

How far these principles are defensible in themselves, 
or consistent wdth the English constitution, I leave with 
the reader ; hut it is very surprizing that his majesty should 
be so nuich entangled with that part of his coronation 
oath which relates to the church, when for fifteen years 
together he broke though all the bounds of it with re« 
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iation to the civil lihorties of his subjects, without the 
K'iist remorse. 

Upon the close of this ilehiite, and the deal’' of Mr. 
Henderson, which followed within six weeks; the Kind's 
friend^ gave out, that his majesty liad broke his adversary’s 
lieart. Bp. Kennet, and Mr. Eachard ha\e published a 
rci aiuation, which they would ha\e the world believe this 
divine dictated, or signed ujvjn his death bed. 

But Mr. Kachard confesses he had been informed, that 
this declaration was spurious, but could iind no authority 
sntheient to support such an assertion. It will be j)ropor 
therefore to trace the history of this imjtosture, and set it 
ill a clear and convincing light, front a memorial sent me 
from one of the principal Scots divines, Professor Hamil- 
ton of Ediiduirgh ; the story was invented by one of the 
Scots C])iscopal writers, who had lied to London, and was 
first published in tlie beginning of about two years 

after Mr. Hendersenrs deatli. 1 rom this pamphlet Dr. 
Heylin published it as a credible report ; between and 
40 years after Ileylin had pidilished it, Dr. Hollingworth 
in liis character of Charles I. republished the pa])er 
above-mentioned, entitled the declaration ofMr. Alexan- 
der IltMiderson, princ ipal minister of tin* word of (iod at 
Ediiji)urgh, and chief commissiciiier of the kirk of Sc(»t- 
land to the parliament and synod of iMtgland ; wliich ]>apc*v 
the doctnr savs he h:i<l from Mr. l.amplugh, 'ion to the 
hitc' Ahp. of York, (if that name, from whom the historians 
a !K»ve-nu'ntioned, and some oihcns have copied w , bn> 
(•ays iiiv meiiiorial; ujjon publishing tlie albresaid stov\ 
fn ihe world, the asscinhly of the kirk of Sctnlaiid ap 
poiotfil a committee to examine into ih(‘ allair, who aftei 
;t lull irrifpiMy, dec lared the w hob* to In' a forgerv, as ina\ 
be sem i:i tfic printed acts c>f tlu* geiunal assembly for 
that year, cpnirto, pnge 120, c\(\ in whicii the\ signif\ their 
sat i^bo ti. iii and a^sn lanc <•, that Mr. Heinlerson persisic’d 
in fornu r "tmtimeijis to his death ; that when he Udi 
the Kin- at Nc wcaslb*, he was gn-aily decayed in lus 
natural .'.irength ; that he c.anie ln>ni theiict' hy sea in a 
languishing iondiiion, and died within eight dav^ aftei 
his arrival at l.dinbnrgli ; tliat In* was not able to frame 
sn< b a cbalaiaiioii a•^Jspalm»^i npmi bnii ; and that all he 
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spoke upon Ins death-bed shewed bis judgment was the 
same as it ever had been about church reformation. This 
was attested l)efore tlie assembly by several ministers who 
visited him upon his dt?ath-bed, and particularly by two 
who constantly atteiuhnl iiini from the time he came home 
till the time he expired. 

While the King was dc*bating the cause of episcopacy, 
the parliament were prtrpanng their propositions for a 
peace, which were ready for the royal assent by the 11th 
of duly, 'rhe Scots commissioners demurred to them for 
some time, as not coming up fully to their standard, hut at 
length ar<put‘scing, the}" were engrossed, and carried to 
the King hy the Karl of Pembroke and Montgomery, and 
the Karl of Snllblk, of the house of peers; and by Sir 
Walter Krle, Sir John • Hippisly, Robert Goodwin, and 
Luke lh)bertson, Ksn. of the house of commons ; the Earls 
of Argyle and J.oudon were commissioners for Scotland, 
and the rt^verend Mr. Marshall was ordered to attend as 
their chaplain. I'hc commissioiua's arrivtal at New- 
castle, July ‘J'b next day they waittMl upon his niajestv, 
and Mr. Goodwin dtdivered the follou ing propositions. — 

''I'liose relating to the ci\il government were, 1. 'That 
tht! King sliould call in all his declarations against the 
parliament. — 2. 'Tliat he should pul tl‘e militia into their 
hands for Iweniy years, with a power to raise money for 
thidr maintenaiK'e. — I’liat all peerage's since Mav 2t, 
loii, sho!ihl he made voitl. — Tliat the delinquents 
therein mentioned sliould undergo the penahit's assigned 
in the hill. And — 5. 'That the eessation with the Irish 
be disannulleil, ami the management of ilie war left to the 
parliament. 

'Vhc propositions relating to religion were, l.That his 
majesty, according to the laiulahle I'xainple of his father, 
would he j)leased to swear and sign the late solemn league 
and c<>\euant, and give his eonseni to an act of parliament, 
enjoining the taking it throughout the three kingdoms, 
under certain penalties, to be agreed upon in parliament. 
— 2. 'riiat a hill he passed for the utter aholisliing, and 
making away all archbishops, bishops, their chancellors, 
cornniissarii's, deans, suh-tleans, deans and ehapler'j, areh- 
dcacun.s, canons and prebendaries, ami all cliauiuers, 
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clianrollors, treasurers, sub-treasurers, succentors, sacrists; 
anil ali vicars and choristers, old vicars and new vicars of 
any cathedral or ccdlepriate church, and all other under 
otlices, nut of tlie cliurch of Knpjland, and out of tlic 
chiiri'ii of Ireland, with such alterations as shall a^rce with 
tlu* anieies of the late treaty of Ivdinhuri 4 ;fi, Nov. Int.il, 
and ilu* joint declaration of both kingdoms.- Ti. That the 
onltnancc for tlie calling and sitting of the asseinhly of 
divines he confirmed. — That reformation of religion 
according to the covenant, be settled ]>v act of parlia- 
ment in such manner as both houses have agreed, or shall 
agree, after consultation \vith the assemhly of divint^s. — 
5, For as much as both kingdoms arc obliged by covenant 
to endeavour such an uniformity of religion, as shall be 
agreed upon by both bouses of* parliament in Flngland, 
and by the church and kingdom of Scotland, after consul- 
tation had with the divines of both kingdoms assembled, 
that this be confirmed by acts of parliament of both king- 
doms respectively. — 6. That for the more^ efi'cctual disa- 
bling Jesuits, priests, papists, and popish recusants, from 
disturbing the state, and eluding the laws, an oath be 
established by act of parliament, wherein they shall abjure 
and renounce the pope’s supremacy, the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, purgatory, worshipping of the consecrated 
host, crucifixes and images, and all other popish supersti- 
tions and errors ; and the refusal of the said oath, legally 
tendered, shall be a sufficient conviction of recusancy. — 
7. Tlu'.t an act of parliament be passed, for educating of 
•the children of papists by protestauts, in the protestaiit 
religion. — 8. I'iiat an act he passed for the better levying 
tlie penrdtics against papists ; and another for the better 
preventing their plotting again^^^t ilic state; and tliat a 
stricter ronrse may be taken to prevent saying, or hearing 
mass in tlie court, or any oiliiu* part of the kingdom 
the likf^ for Scuihind, if the parliament of that kingdom 
siiall think fit.— 9. Tliat his majesty give his royal assent 
to an act for tlie tine observation of tlie Lord’s day; to the 
bill for tlie suppression of innovations in churches and 
f hapels in and about the worship of God ; to an act ff^r 
tlie better advancement of the j)reaching of God’s holy 
aomI in all parts of the kingdom ; to the bill agumst 
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pluralities of benefices and non-residency; and to an art 
to ho .framed for the reforming and regulating both uni- • 
versities, and the colleges of Westminster, Winchester, 
and Katon. 

About sixty persons were by name cxce])tcd out of the 
general j)aVdon ; besides — 1. All pa])ists tliat bad been in 
the army. —2. All persons that been concerned in the Irish 
relxdlion. — S. Such as had deserted the two houses at 
Wcstmiii'sli'r and went to Oxford. — 1. Such members of 
parliament as Ir.id deserted their places, and bore arms 
against the two houses. And — S. Such bishops or clergy- 
men, masters or fellows of colleges, or masters of schools 
or liospitals, or any t'cclesiastical living, who had desert- 
ed tlie parliament, ami adhered to the enemies thereof, 
were dt'^'lared incapable of any preferment or cmploy- 
nu*nt in ehiircli or couimonwealtli, all tlieir places, prefer- 
nnmts and promotions, were to he utterly void, as if they 
were naturally dead, nor might they he ])ermiltcd to use 
their function of the ministry, without adxici' and consent 
of both houses of [)arlianie!n ; pnn idefl that no lapse shall 
incur by tlu^ vacancy till six inontlis aiun* uotit'c thereof. 

WIkmi Mr. ('toodwin had done, the King a^ked the 
commissioners if they had power to treat, to which they 
replied, iliat they w ere only to rtM t^ive his maiesiv's an- 
swer; then said the King, saving tlie honour of the busi- 
ness, a trumpeter iiiiglu lia\e dom* a.s well ; the ver\ same 
language .'is at the treaty of l>\ford; hut the Karl of 
Pembroke told his inajesiy, they recei\e Ids pe- 

remptory answer in ten d.ays, or ret urn without it. 

Great intercessions were made w iih the King to comply' 
with these proposals, particularly in the point »>f religion, 
for without full satisfaction in that, nothing would please 
the Scots nation, nor the city of London, hvwhoin alone 
Ids majesty could hope to he preserved; hut if this was 
yielded they would interpose for the moderating other de- 
mands ; the Scots general, at the lieail of one Imndred 
ofiicers, presented a petition upon tlieir knees, beseeching 
bis majesty to give tlnun satisfai iiou in the j>oint of re- 
ligion, and to take the covenant. Duke Hamilton and the 
rest of the Scots commissioners, pressiul his majesty in 
♦.lie most earnest manner, to make' use «)f the present 
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fuiiiry for ])oace. I'lio c liaiicollor for that kiiitj^doni 
, spoke to the same etrect : and all the Kind's l)Os*t frhMuls 
prayed his niajesty to consider his j)res('iu circninstances, 
and not ha:':ird his crown for a form ofchm cl) j;ovcrnnuMit ; 
or if ho had no regard to himself, to consider his nnal 
])ostori(y; hnt the King replied, his censeitMico was tlcarer 
to him than hiscrown ; that till he liad received hi'tter satis- 
faction ahont the divine right of episeopaev, and the ob- 
ligation of his coronation oath, no considerations should 
prevail with him ; h(' tol<l (ho ofHcers of tlie armv, he 
neither eould nor would take tlie covenant till he had 
lieard from the Queen. \\ hieh was onlv an t'xense to 
gain time to di\ide his cnemic'^, for the King had then 
actnally lieard from his Qtieen hv Monsieur Bellietre, the 
Irencli ambassador, wlio pressed his niajestv, pursuant to 
positive instrtictions given him for that purpose, as the 
atUiccof the King of France, of the Queen, and of his 
own party, to give the preshvterians satisfaction about the 
f hull h, Belliovre not being able to prevail, dispatched 
an express to Franc e, w ith a desire, lliat some person of 
more weight with the King might bi* sent. Upon wliich 
Sir . Davenant came over, with a Uaicn* of credit from 
tlie Queen, beseeching liim to jiart with the elmrcli for 
his peace and security, Wdien Sir W illiam had delivered 
the letter, he ventured to support it with some arguments 
of his own, and told his majesty in a most liumhle manner, 
that it w as the advice of Lords (bilpeper, Jermyn, and of all 
his friends; upon whicli the King was so transported with 
hidignation, that he forbid him liis jn'esenee. W hen 
therefore the ten days for ronsidering the propositions 
were expired, instead of conseniing, his majesty gave the 
commissioners his answer in a paper, directed to the 
speaker of the house of peers, to this elfeet, “ that the pro- 
positions contained so great alterations both in church and 
state, that liis majesty eould not givtr a particular and posi- 
ti^e answer to them,” hnt after some few roncessioiu here- 
after to b<‘ mentioned, he proposes to come to London, 
f^r anv Cif his licnises thereabouts, and i-nter upon a per- 
sonal treaiv with both house's; and he conjures them, as 
cdifi^tians and Mil»)cfcts, and as men that desire to leave a 
good liaiiijc heiiind them, to aec ( pt of this projiosal, that 
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the inihappv distractions of the nation may be peaccublv 

settled.” 

When this answer was reported to t]!e lioiise, it was 
resolved, to settle accounts with the Scots, and to receive 
the Kin<^ into their own custody; but in the meantime 
his majesty attempted to brinj^ that nati(jn over to his 
interest, by playin'^ the independents aoainst tlunu, 
and telliuL** them, the only way to destroy the sec'tarians 
was to join with the episcopalians, and admit of the 
estahlishmcnt of both religions. “ I do by no means 
ju'rsiKidc you, says the Kin<^, to do any thing contrary to 
your covenant, but 1 desire you to consider whether it be 
not a great step towards your reformation (which 1 take to 
be the chief end of your covenant), that the presbyterial 
government be legally settled. It is true, 1 desire that 
the liberty of my own conscience, and those who are of 
the same opinion with myself may be preserved, wbii b I 
confess, does not as yet totally take away episcoj)al 
government. But then consider withal, that this will 
taki‘ away all the sn])erstitions sects and heresies of the 
pa[)isis and independents, to which you are no less obliged 
liv your covenant, than to the taking away of episcopacy. 
And ibis that I demand is likely U) be but temporary; 
for if it be so i:lear as you believe, that t*piscopacy is 
unlaw ful, I doubt not but God w ill so enlighten my eyes 
that I shall soon perceive it, and then I promise to concur 
with you fully in matters of religion ; but 1 am sure you 
cannot imagine, that there is any hopes of converting 
or silencing the independent j)arty, wliieli iiiuloiibiedly* 
will get a toleration in religion from the parliament of 
Kiiglaiid, unless you join with me in that way that I have 
proposed for the esiabliNliing of my eri>\vii ; or at least, 
that you do not j)ress me to do this (which is >ct against 
my conscience) till I may do it withoui sinning, which as 
1 am confident, none of you will persuaile me to do, so 1 
hope you liave so mueli charity, as not to put things ti> such 
a desperati* issue as to hazard ilu* los^of all, because for the 
present you cannot have full saiisfaeiion from me in point 
of religion, not considering, that hesidi's the other iiiiscliiefs 
that may happen, it will infallibly set up llie iniuimerahit* 
‘•(‘ctsofthc iudepiuidciits, noiluiig being iiu n* ;i ;aiii>t yoiji 
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covonant, than titi' sniVerinj^ these schisms to increase.’’' 
His majesty tlu^ achlcil, that lie should he content to 
restrain episco^l govermncnt to the dioceses of Oxford, 
Winchester, Bath and Wells, and Kxeter, leaviin^; all 
the rest of Knglaiul fully to tlie preshyterial discipline, 
with the strictest clauses that could he thought of in an 
act of parliament, against the papists ami independents.’^ 
Blit the Scots would abate nothing in the article of reli- 
gion ; even for the overthrow of the sectaries. Duke 
Hamilton left no methods uiiattempted to persuade his 
majesty to comply, hut witlioiit elfect. 

Wlien the King could not gain the commissioners, he 
applied by bis friends to the kirk, who laid his proposals 
before the general asseniblv, with his oiler to make any 
declaration they should desire against the independents, 
and that really, without any reserve or eipiivocatioii ; hut 
the kirk were as peremptory as the commissioners ; they 
said the King’s bt‘art was not with them, nor could they 
depend upon his [iromist's, any longer tlian it was not in 
his power to set them aside. 

In tlie mean lime the Kn jrlish parliament were di*hating 
witli the Scots commissioners at London, the right of 
disposing of the King’s person, the lattiw claiming an 
rqnal right to him with tlu! former ; and ilic parliament 
Voted that the kingdom of Scotland had no joint right to 
diNpose of the person i>f the King, in the kingdom of 
Kngliiiui. 'Fo whicli the Scots would hardly have submit- 
ted, hail it m;t been hn* fear of engaging in a new war, 
(ind lo-»ing all their arrears. His majesty would willingly 
liave retired into Scotland, hut the clergy of that nation 
wo'nld not recadve him, as appears by their solemn 
warning t<j all estates and degrees of persons througliont 
l!ie land. 

L pon reading of \\hi( h lUe Scots parliament resolved, 
that his majesty he desiie<l to grant the w hole propositions ; 
til'll in case of refusal, the kingilom sliouhl be secureil 
wnlioiit him. *^1 hey declared fiirthfrr, that the kingdom of 
Stotland could not lawfully engage for the King, as long 

In* refused to take th<[( covenant, ami give I hem satis- 
fy titiii in point ol religion. Nor w'onid they admit him to 
come, into Scotland, unless lie ga\e a satisfaclov> an>\vc\ 
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to the propositions lately presented to him in the name of 
both kingdoms. 

'I'lie resolutions above-mentioned were not communi- 
cated in form to the King, till the beginning of January, 
when the Scots commissioners pressing him again in the 
most humble and importunate manner to give them satis- 
faction, at least, in the point of religion, his majesty 
remained immoveable; which being reported back to 
Edinburgli, the question was put in that parliament, whe- 
ther they should leave the King in Eiiglaiid, to his two 
houses of parliament ^ and it was carried in the afBr- 
mative. 

While the parliament and kirk of Scotland were deba- 
ting the King’s pnqxisals, his majesty writ to the parlia- 
ment of England in the most pressing terms, for a personal 
treaty at London, It is your King (says he in his letter 
of Dec. l(.») that desires to he heard, the wliich, if refused 
to a suhiec t by a King, he would be thought a tyrant, 
wherefore 1 conjure you, as you would shew yourselves 
really wliatyoii profess, good Christians and good subjects, 
that you accept this oiler.” But the houses were afraid to 
trust his majesty in London, and therefore appointed 
commissioners to receive him from ^he Scots, and con\t)y 
him to Holmhy-House in Northamptonshire. The sum 
of two hundred thousand pounds, being half the arrear.s 
<lne to ilie Scots army, having been paid them by agree- 
ment before they marched out of Newcastle, it has been 
commonly iuid, they sold ilieir King. An unjust and 
malicious aspersion ! It ought to be coiisidereil, that the 
moiiev was their due before the King delivered himself 
into tiu.dr hands; for that in settling the accounts between 
the two nations Ills majt*sty’s name was not mentioned; 
that it was imj^ossible to detain him withoLit a war with 
England, and that the officers of the army durst not carry 
the King to E.ilinbiirgli, because both pari lament and kirk 
had declared against receiving him. 

Ibil how amazing was his majesty’s conduct ! W'ha 
cross anil incoiisisleiu proposals did be make at this time ! 
Wliile lie was treating with the Scots, and oflering to 
Concur in the severes t measures against the independents, 
he was listening to the oilers of those very independents 
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to set him upon the throne, without taking the covenant, 
or renouncing the liturgy of the church, proviiled tlu^y 
might secure a toleration for themselves. *^['his agreeing 
with the King’s inclinations had too great a hearing from 
him, says Bp. Burnet, till Lauderdale writ from I.ondori, 
that he was infallibly sure, they designed the destruction 
of monarchy, and the ruin of the King and his jiosterifv ; 
hut that if he would consent to the propositions, all would 
he well, in spight of the devil and the in(le|tcndents too.” 
If his majesty had in gooil earnest fallen in with the 
overtures of the army at this time, I am of o])inion they 
would have set him upon the throne, without the shackles 
of the Scots covenant. 

\\’hile the King was at Holmhy-Ilousc he was attended 
with great respect, and suiVered to divert himself at liowls 
with gentlemen in the iieighhouring villages, under a’proper 
guard. I'he parliament apj)ointed two of their clergy, 
viz. INIr. Caryl and Mr. Marslrdl, to preach in the chapi‘l, 
morning and afternoon on the Lord’.^ day, and pi*rh)nii 
the devotions of the chapel ou week days, but his majesty 
never gave his attendance*. He spent his Sundays in 
j)rivate ; and though they waited at table, he would 
ij(jt so much as admit "hem to ask a blessing. 

Before the King removed from Newcastle, die parlia^ 
ment put tlie tinishing hand to the dt‘striiction of the- 
liierarchy, by abolishing the very names and titlt‘s of 
archhisliops, bishops, &c. and alienating their revenue^ 
for payment o( the public debts. This was doiu* by t\v<* 
^ordi'.iances, entitled, “ Ordinances for abolishing arch 
bi'ihoiis and Insliops, and providing for the ])aviucnt ol 
the jnst and nt.-cessary <iebts of the kingdom, into whicli 
the same lias been drawn by a war, mainly promoted hv, 
and in f avour of the said archbishops, bishops, aiul othei 
their adherents and dependants.” 

'^rhe preshy terians were now in the height of their 
power, the hierarchy being destroyed, the King their 
prisoner, and the best, if not all the livings in ihii king' 
dom distributed among tbern ; yet still they were dissaiis- 
TumI for want of ilie top- stone to tbedr new building, whic h 
WHS church-power ; the pulpits, and conversation of tiu: 
tiiity, were tilled with invcciives against tlie men in power. 
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bccaui^c they would not leave the church independent on 
thestjate; the preshyterian ministers were very troubles 
some, the parliament being tcazcd every week with 
church grievances of one kind or another. Dec. 19, the 
lord-mayor and his brethren went up to Westminster 
with a representation of some of them, and a petition for 
redress. Tlieir grievances were: — 1. The contempt 
that began to be put upon the covenant. — 2. The growth 
of heresy and schism. 

To satisfy the petitioners the house of commons pub- 
lished a declaration Dec. 31, “ wherein they express 
their dislike of lay-preachers, and their resolutions to 
proceed against all such as shall take upon them to preach 
or expound the scriptures in any church or chapel, or 
any other public place, except they be ordained either 
here, or in some other rc'formed churches; likewise 
against all such ministers, and others, as shall publish, 
or maintain by preaching, writing, printing, or any other 
way, any thing against, or in derogation of the church 
government which is now established by authority of 
parliament; and also against all and every person or per- 
sons who shall willingly or purposely interrupt or disturb 
a i)reacher in the public exercise of his function; and 
tlu*y command all olKrers of the peace, and officers of 
the army, to lakt* notice of the declaration, and by all 
lawful means to prevent oilences of this kind, and to 
a[)prelu*iul offendi'rs, that a course may be speedily taken 
for a due puuishim’ut to be inllicied upon them.” The 
house of lunls puljlished an order, bearing dajte Dec. CV, 
retjuiring the licadhoioughs and constables, in the sevt ral 
parishes of iMiglaml and Wales, to arrest the bodies cf 
such persons, as sludl disturb any minister in Ivi^Iy orders, 
in the exen iso of his public calling, by speech or action, 
and carry them he,fore some jnsiice of peace, who is 
required to put the laws in execution against them. Feb. 
4, ihev published an ordinance to prevent the growth, and 
spreading of errors, heresies, and blasphemies ; but these 
orders not coming up to their covenant uniformity, the 
lorduiayur and common-council presented anotherpctiiion 
to the two houses, March 17, and appcjiuted a coiumiiico 
VoL. II. 
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to attoiiil the parliament from day to day, till their griev- 
ances were redressed, of which we sliall hear more under 
the’ next year. 

W’e have already accounted for the unhappy rise of 
the sectarians in the army when it was new modelled, 
who w'ere grown so extravagant as to call for some p*'oper 
restraint, the iniscliief being spread not onh’ over the 
w hole country, but into the city of Loud' ii itself ; it was 
first pleaded in excuse for this practice, tlut a gifted 
brother had better preach and pray to the ))eoj)‘e than 
nobody; but now learning, good sense, and the rational 
interpretation of scripture, began to be cried down, and 
every bold pretender to inspiration as preferred to the 
most grave and sober divines of the age; some advanced 
themselves into the rank of prophets, and others uttered 
all such crude and undigested absurdities as came first 
into their minds, calling them the dictates of the spirit 
within them; by tvhicli the public peace was frequently 
disturbed, and great numbers of ignorant people le<l into 
the belief of tlu* most diingci^/..s errors The assembly of 
divines did what they could to stand in the gap, by writing 
against them, and publishing ‘‘ a Dete.slation of the 
errors of the times.” I'lie parliament also appointed a 
fast on that account, and many books were published 
against the antinomians, anabaptists, seekers, ^c. not 
forgetting the indejn-ndents, whose insisting ii])on u 
toleration was reckoned the inlet to all the rest. 

Tile most furious writer against the sectaries was Mr. 
i’dwards, minister of Christ-Chnrch, London, a zealous 
presbyterian, who became remarkable by a book entitled 
(langrania^ or a catalogue of many of the errors, heresies, 
blasphemies and pernicious practice-s of this time. He enu- 
merates one hundred and seventy-six erroneous passages 
from sundry pamphlets printed about this time, and from 
the reports of friends in all parts of tlie kingdom, to whom 
he sent for materials to fill up his book; however the 
heretics are at length reduced under sixteen general 
heads — Independents, Brownists, Milbmaries, Amino- 
mian.s, Anabaptists, Arminians, I.ihertines, Faini lists, 
Knthusiasts, Seekers, Perfectists, So( inians, Arians, Atili- 
triniiariaiis, Antiscripturists, Sceptics. 
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The inJusirious writer might have enlarged his cata- 
logue with Papists and Prelates, Deists, llaiiters, Behemi- 
iiists, &c. or if he liad pleased, a less number might 
have served his turn, foi very few of these sectaries were 
collected into societies ; but his business w’as to blacken 
the adversaries of presl^yterian uniforinity, that the par- 
liament might crush them by sanguinary inetbods. Among 
bis heresies there arc some wdiicli do not deserve that name, 
and among his errors, some that never grew into a sect, 
blit fell occasionally from the pen or lips of some wild 
enthusiast, and died with the author. The independents 
are put at the head of the sectaries, because they w'ere for 
toleration of all chystians who agreed in the fundamentals 
of religion ; to prove this, which they never denied, he 
has collected several passages out of their public prayers; 
one independent minister (says he) prayed that presbytery 
might be removed, and the kingdom of C'brist set up; 
anotlier prayed two or tbrc-3 times, that the parliament 
might give liberty to tender consciences; anotlier thanked 
Ciod for the liiierty of consciences granted in America; 
and said, Why LortI, not in England ? Another prayed 
since God had tleiiveied both preshyterians and indepen- 
dents from prclatical bondage, that the former might not 
he guilty of bringing their brethren into bondage. The 
reader will judge of the spirit of this writer, by the fore- 
going specimen of his performance, wdiich I should not 
have thought worth remembering, if our church-wriiers 
liad not reported the state of religion from his writings. 
1 knew Mr. Edwards very w'ell (says Fuller) my coten>- 
porary in Queetrs-collcge, who often was transported 
he 3 ’oiid due bounds with the keenness and eagerness of his 
spirit, and therefore I have just cause in some things to 
suspect him. He adds farther, 1 am most credibly infor 
med by such, who 1 am confident will not abuse me and 
posterit}' therein, that Mr. Herbert Palmer, an anti-inde- 
pendeiu to the height, being convinced that Mr. Edwards 
had printed some falslioods in one sheet of his Ciangrirna, 
proiVered to have a sheet reprinted at his own charge, hut 
some accident obstructed it. However our author went on 
jmblishing a second and third Gangnena^ full of most 
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bitter invectives and reproaches, till his own friends were 
nauseated uith liis performances. 

jMr. Baxter when he went into the army he found 
almost one half of the religioiiji party amoiif^ them 
orthodox, or but very lightly touched with the above- 
mentioned mistakes, and almost another half honest men, 
that had stepped further into the contending way than they 
ought, but with a little htdp might he recovered ; a few 
fiery, self-conceited men among them kindled the rest, 
and made all the noise and hustle j for the greatest part 
of the common soldiers were ignorant men, and of little 
religion ; these would do any thing to jilease their officers, 
and w'cre instruments for the seducers in their great work, 
which was to cry down the covenant, to vilify ])arisli minis- 
ters, and especially the Scots and the preshyierians. These 
fiery hot men wefe hatched among the old separatis ts 
that they were fierce with pride and conceit, and unchari- 
tableness, but many of the honest soldims, w ho were only 
tainted with some doubts about liberty of conscience, and 
independency, would discourse of the points of sanctifica- 
tion and Christian experience very savoiirlv ; the seducers 
above-mentioned were great preachers, and iierce dispu- 
tants, but of no settled principles of religion ; some were 
of levelling principles as to the state, but all were agreed, 
that the civil magistrate had nothing to do in matters of 
religion, any further than to keep the peace, and 
protect the church’s liberties. To speak impartially, some 
of the presbyterian ministers frightened the sectaries into 
this fury, by the unpeaceableness and impatience of their 
minds ; they ran from libertinism into the other extreme, 
and were so little sensible of their own infirmity, that tht‘y 
would not have them tolerated, who were not only tolerable, 
but worthy instruments and members in the cjhurclies.” — 
Lord Clarendon says, that Cronnvel and his officers 
preached and prayed publicly with their troops, and 
admitted few or no chaplains in the army, except such as 
bitterly inveighed against the presbyterian goviTinneni, 
a$ more tyrannical than episcopacy ; and that the common 
soldiers as well as the officers, did not only pray and preach 
among tliemselves, but went up into tlic jmlpits in all 
churclies, and preached to the people, who quickly became 
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inspired with the srimo spirit ; women as well as men taking 
n)) )n.theni to pray and preach ; which made as ^reat a. 
noise and contusion in all opinions concerning religion, 
us there was in t!\e civil government of the state. 

Bp. Bramluillin one of his letters to Abp. Usher writes, 
that the papists took advantage of tliese ponfusions, and 
sent over above one hundred of their clergy, that had been 
educated in Kranco, Italy, and Spain, by order from Rome. 
In these nurseries tlie scholars were taught several handi- 
craft trades and callings, according to their ingenuities, 
besides their functions in the church ; they have many yet 
:it Paris (says the bishop) fitting up to be sent over, who 
twice ill the week oppose one the other ; one pretending 
presbytery, the other independenej', some anahaptisni, 
and others contrary tenets. I'he hundred that went 
over this year (according to the bishop), were most of thent 
soldiers in the parliament army.” But Mr, Baxter after a 
most diligent enirpiiry declares, tiutt he could not find them 
out ; which renders the bishop’s account suspected. ‘‘I’he 
oio:.t that I could suspect for papists among Cromwel’s 
soldiers (says he), were but a few that liegan as strangers 
among the common soldiers, and by degrees rose up to 
tome inferior olHcers, hut none of the superior officers 
seemed such.” 'I'he hotly of the army had a vCiSt aversion 
to th * pajiists, and tlie parliament took all occasions of 
treating them with rigour; for June 30, Morgan a priest 
was drawn, luinged, and quartered, for going out of the 
kingdom to ret eive twders from Rome, and then returning 
again. However without all question, both church and 
state were in iht? utmost disorder and confusion ai the close 
of this year. 

Among the illnstrions men of the parliament’s side 
who dieii about this lime, was Robert D’Kverenx, Karl ot 
Kssex, son of the famous favourite of Queen Klizaheth ; 
he was eclucated to anus in the Netherlands, and aftcr- 
wc.rds served the King and Queen of Bohemia for the 
recovery of ilu: Palatinate. King ('harles 1. matte him 
l/uMittMianl of his army in his ex})edition against the Scots, 
aiul lord cliaiuherhiin of the honshohl ; hut the Karl being 
unwilling to go into the arhitrary measures of the court in 
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favour of popery and slavery, engaged on the side of the 
parliament, and accepted of the cominis.sion of Captain- 
General of their forces, for which the King prorlninuMl 
him a traitor. He was a person of great honour, and 
served the parliament with fidelity; hut being of opinion, 
that the war should be ended rather by treaty than con 
quest, did not always push his successes as far as he might. 
Upon the new modelling of the army, the cautious Gene- 
ral w^as dismissed with an honourable pension for his past 
services ; after which he retired to his house at F'ltham in 
Kent, wdiere he died of a lethargy, occasioned by over- 
heating himself in the chace of a stag, in the fifty-fifth 
year of his age. He was buried with groat funeral 
solemnity in Westminster- Abbey, at the public expenc^', 
both houses of parliament attending the procession. His 
effigy was afterwards erected in Westminster-Hall, bnt 
some of the King’s party found means in the night to cut 
off the head, and break the sword, arms, and escutcheons 
Mr. Vines preached his funeral sermon, and gave him a 
very high encomium, though Lord Clarendon has stained 
his character for taking part with the parliament, which 
he says was owdng to his pride and vanity. l*he Karl’s 
countenance appeared stern and solemn, but to his familiar 
acquaintance his behaviour w^as mild and affable. Upon 
the whole, he was a truly great and excellent person ; his 
death was an unspeakable loss to the King, for he was the 
only nobleman, perhaps in the kingdom, who had in- 
terest enough with both parties, to have put an end to the 
cfvil w^ar, at the very time when providence called him out 
cf the world. 

Among the remarkable divines may be reckoned the 
learned Mr. Thomas Colman, rector of St. Peter’s church, 
Cornhill ; he was born at Oxford, and entered in Magda- 
Icn-Coll. in the seventeenth \ ear of his age ; he afterwards 
became so perfect a master of the Hebrew language, that 
be was commonly called Rabbi Colman. In the beginning 
/of the civil war he left his rectory of Blyion, in l.incoln- 
sbire, being persecuted from thence by the cavaliers. 
Upon his coming to London, lie was preferred to the 
rectory of St. Peter's, and made om? of the assembly of 
duines. Mr says, he beha\cd modestly and learn 
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ediy in the assembly ; and Mr. Fuller gives him the 
character of a modest and learned divine; he was equally 
ail enemy to presbytery and prelacy, being of crastian 
principles; he fell sick while the assembly was debating 
the JUS divviuni of presbytery ; and wlien they sent some 
of their members to visit him, he desired they would not 
come to an absolute determination till they heard what he 
had to oiler upon the question ; but his distemper 
increasing, he died in a few days, and the whole as- 
sembly did him the honour to attend his funeral in a 
body. 

About the middle of July died the learned Dr. William 
Twissc, vicar of Newbury, and prolocutor of the assembly 
of divines ; he was born at Speenham-Land, near New- 
bury ; his father was a substantial clothier in that town, 
and educated his son at Winchester school, from whence 
he was translated to New-Coll. in Oxford, of which he was 
fellow ; here he employed himself in the study of divinity 
with the closest application, for sixteen years together. 
In the year 1004 , he proceeded master of arts; about the 
same time he entered into holy orders, and became a 
diligent and frequent preacher; he was admired by the 
university for his subtle wit, exact judgment, exemplary 
life and conversation, and many other valuable qualities 
which became a man of his function. In tlie year 1614 , 
he proceeded doctor of divinity, after which he travelled 
into Germany, and became chaplain to the Princess 
palatine, daughter of King James I. After his return 
to England, he was made vicar of Newbury, where h« 
gained a vast reputation by his useful preaching and 
€^\emplary living. His most able adversaries have con- 
fessed, that there was nothing then extant more accurate 
and full, touching the arminian controversy, than what he 
puhlisliod ; and hardly any who have written upon this 
argument since the publishing Dr. Twisse's works, hut 
have made an iionourable mention of him. The doctor was 
offered the prebend of Winchester, and several prefer- 
ments ill the church of F.nghuul ; the states of Friesland 
invited him to the professorship of divinity in their uni- 
versity of Francker, but he refused all. In the beginning 
of the civil war, he was forced from his living at Newbury 
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by the cavaliers, and upon convening the assembly of 
.divines, was appointed by parliament their prolocutor, in 
which station he continued to his death, which happened 
after a lingering indisposition, in the seventy-first year of 
his age. He died in very necessitous circumstances, 
having lost all his substance by the King’s soldiers, inso-^ 
much that when some of the assembly were deputed to 
visit him in his sickness, they reported, that he was very 
sick, and in great straits. He was allowed to be a person 
of extensive knowledge in school divinity ; a subtle dis- 
putant, and withal, a modest, humble, and religious 
person. He was buried, at the request of the assembly, 
in the collegiate church of St. Peter’s, ^^'estminstcr, near 
the upper end of the poor . folks table, next the vestry, 
and was attended by the whole assembly of divines : 
There his body rested till the restoration of Charles II. 
when his bones were dug up by order of council, and 
thrown with several others, into a bole in the church-yard 
of St. Margaret’s before the back-door of the lodgings of 
one of the prebendaries. 

'rewards the end of the year died, about forty-seven 
years of hw age, Mr. Jeremiah Burroughs ; he was educa- 
ted ill Cambridge, but obliged to quit the university and 
kingdom for non-conformity in the late times. Upon his 
leaving Ungland, he was chosen minister of an English 
congregation at Uotterdani, witli which he continued till 
the year IG42, when he returned to England, and became 
preacher to two of the largest and most numerous con- 
grcgiithms about London, viz. Stepney and Cripplegate, 
He was one of the dissenting brethren in the assembly, but 
was a divine of great candor, modesty and charity. Ho 
never gathered a separate congregation, nor accepted of a 
parochial living, exhausting his strength in rontimia] 
preaching, and other services of the church. He was an 
cxcell(;nt scholar, a good expositor, a jiopular preacher ; 
he published several treatises while he lived, and his 
friends have published many others since his death, which 
have met with a general acceptance. It was said, the 
divisions of the times broke his lu‘arf, because one of the 
last subjects he preached upon, ami priiiti'd, was his Irvn- 
or an att(*mpt to heal divi^iions among chiistiaiisv 
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Mr. Baxter used to say, if all the presbyterians bad b^cn 
like Mr. Marshall, and the independents like Mr. Bur-, 
rou^^hs, their dift'ercuces might easily have been com- 
promised. 
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Proct cdififfs of the Assembly upon tht r { ./fjessiru . — Thn'r 
Catechisms. — Provmciul ^ j:\blits. — l.ondnn Ministers* 
Testimony . — Views of different Parties concerned in 
the IVur. — Controversy between the Parliament and 
A'^'my . — The King seized and carried to the Army . — 
Commotions in the City . — The Army marches to 
Ln n do n. — JVi e City s iibm its . — Re m arks. — Crom weVs 
Conference with the King. — 7 he King's Conduct. — 77/t* 
Army desert the King. — The King confined in the Isle 
of IVkite. — Prosprsts for restoring Tranquillity. — The 
King's 7\eaty with the Scots. — His Concessions . — 
Remarks . — The Army unite with the Parliament . — Ob- 
servation of Ch] htmas abolished . — 'Tumults. 

"|^|rn. r. HERLK surceeded to tlie prolocutor^ chair hy 
order of parlianuint, in the room of the late Dr. 
7".wisse, when the discipline of the church being pretty 
v/ell settled, it uas moved to finish their confession of faith. 
'I he English divines would have been ront(*nt with revising 
and explaining the tliirty-nine articles of the church of 
England, but the Scots insisting on a system of tlieir own, 
a committee was appointed to prepare materials for this 
purpose i their names were Dr. Gouge, Dr. Hoyle, Messrs. 
Herle, Gatakcr, Tuckney, Iteynolds, and Vine.s, with the 
Scot^ divines, who having first settled the titles of the 
-e.veTal chapters, as they now stand, in their confession of 
faith, in iiiimru r thirty-two, distributed them for grcat 4 *r 
i xpediiion, among several suh-coinniiiree.s, which sat two 
days c\cry week, atid then rc|if»rlcd what they had finishc*! 
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to the committee, and so to the asscnihly, where it was 
debated paragraph by paragraph. I'he disputes about 
discipline had occasioned so many interruptions that it 
was a year and a half l)efore this work was finished, but tlie 
prolocutor returned thanks to the several committees, in 
the name of the assembly, for their great pains in perfect- 
ing the work committed to them. At tlie same time Dr. 
Burges was appointed to get it transcribed, in order to its 
being presented to parliament, which was done by tlie 
whole assembly in a body, under the title of, The humble 
advice of the assembly of divines and others, now by 
authority of parliament, sitting at Westminster, concerning 
a confession of faith. The house of commons having 
voted the assembly thanks, desired them to insert the 
proofs of tlje several articles in their proper places, and 
then to print six hundred copies, and no more, for the 
perusal of the houses. Mr. Wilson, Mr. Byfield, and Mr. 
Gower, were appointed, to be a committee to collect the 
scriptures for confirmation of the several articles ; all 
which after examination by the assembly were inserted in 
the margin. And then the whole confession was committed 
once more to a review of the three committees, who made 
report to the assembly of such further amendments as they 
thought necessary ; which being agreed to by the house 
it was sent to the press. Mr. Byfield, by order of the 
liouse of commons, delivered to the members the printed 
copies of their confession of faith with scripture notes. 

And because no more were to be given out at pre- 
sent, every member subscribed his name to the receipt 
thereof. 

'riie house of commons began their examination of tliis 
confession May IP, when they considered the whole first 
rliapter, article by article, but the disturbances which 
arose between the parliament and army, inierrnpted their 
proceeding the whole summer ; hiit when these were 
quieted they resumed their work, and ordered a rhapler of 
the confession of faith at least to he di*bated every \\ e«l- 
nesday, by which means they soon got through the whole; 
for at a conference with the house of Lords, March 

the (ominous presented them with the conf(*Nsion 
pf faith ;is pus cd by their house, with .some alieraiKnis : 
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they iiLT'CCil with the assonihly in the clnctrinal part of the 
confession, and ordered it to be piihlished, for the satis- 
faction of the foreijxn churches, under the title of. Articles 
of religion approved and passed by both lionises of 
parliament, after advice had with an assembly of divines 
called too-ether by them for that purpose.” 'i’lie parlia- 
lucnt nm tliinUini; it proper to call it a confession of faith, 
because the si ions diil not begin with the words I con- 
fess ; nor to annex matter.-: of church government, about 
which they were not agreed, to doctrinal article.^ ; those 
chapters therefore, which relate to discipline, as tliey now 
staiul in tlie assembly’s confession, were not printed by 
order of tlu* house, hut re-committed, and at last laid 
a-zi ie ; as the whole thirtieth chapter, of chnreh censures, 
an 1 (d’ t!ie power of the keys; the thirty-fjrst eha|)ter, 
of s\ niuis. and councils, by uliom to he called, and of 
w!:at once in tlieir decrees and determinations ; a groat 
part of t!ie t a eniy-fourth chapter, of marriage and divorce, 
Mliieh they referred to the laws of the land; ami the 
fourth paragraph of the twentieth chapter, which defer- 
iniues what opinions anil parties disturb the peace of ♦he 
chiirch, atid how such disturbers ought to he proeeeded 
against by the ceuMires of the church, and punislual l)y 
the civil magistrate. 'riR*;,o propositions, in which the 
very lii'e ami soul of ])ri;sbytery consists, never were 
approved by t’ue Knglish j>arliament, nor had the f(;rei‘ 
cd' a law ill this country : but Ute whole confession, as ii 
came* fr(jm t!ie asseinl)lv, being sent into Scotland, was 
finnu (liai;jly njjproved hv the general assembly and j*ar- 
lianient of that kingdom, as the established doctrine ami 
(lisci(ili:u‘ of tlieir kirk ; and thus it has been published 
to the world ever since, though the chapter ahove-ineu- 
lioned, relating to discipline, receivefl no parliamentary 
saneiio!! in F.nglamI ; nevertheless, as the entire confession 
was agreed to by an assembly of English divines, I luive 
given it a place in tin? appendix. 

Nor is it to he supposed, that the confession of faith it 
Self, whicli determines so many abstruse points of divinity, 
slionld have the uiianimons and hearty assent of the whole 
a -cmhly or parliaim lit : for though all the divines were 
:!i the armiulau stlwme, yet somij had a greats^ 
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laiitiiJo than others. I find in njy IMS. tl»c dis^.rntof 
several members against some expr^'ssioiis relating to 
re{)robation, to the imputation of the active as vv(0I as 
p:\ssiveobedienccof Christ, and to several ])iissage>; in tluj 
ehapters of liberty of conscience und cimrcli discipline; 
but the confession, as far as it related to articles of 
faith, passed the assembly and parliament by a very great 
majority. 

Various censures have been passed by learned men 
upon this lahoiircd performance; some ha\(' loaded it with 
undeserved reproaches ; and others, perliapb, hiave ad- 
vanced its reputation too high. Mr. Collier condemns it, 
for determining in favour.of the inoralitv of tlie sahhatli ; 
for pronoimcing the pope to be antichrist ; and for main- 
taining the calvinian rigours of absolute predi siiiiation, 
irresistible grace, and the iiiipotoucy of man’s u ill ; doc- 
trines in his opinion, inconsistent witlt (•hri>tianiiv. But 
then he observes, very justly, that it falls very short (>f the 
Scots claim in j)oints of discipline ; it yields the magis- 
trate a power of convening church asscmhlics, and of 
superintending their proceedings ; it is silent as to the 
indepeiidenev of the church, and the diviru* right of 
presl)\ terv', &c. Upon tlie wliule, the assiunbly’s con- 
fessi(m, with all its faults, has been ranked by very gooil 
judges among the most perfect systems of divini;y, that 
have been published upon the calvinistic or anii-ariniiiian 
principU’s in the last age. 

While the confession was carrying through the assem- 
bly, cominiiices were appointed to rovlueeit into the form 
of catechisms ; one longer, for the service of a public 
exposition in the pulpit, according to tlie custom of 
foreign clmrchos ; the other smaller, for the instructioii 
<jf children; in both which the articles relating to chinch 
discipline are entirely omitted, 'rhe larger catechism is a 
comprehensive system of divinity, and the smaller, a very 
accurate summary, tiiough it has bewi thought a little too 
long, and in some parlieulars too ahsiruse for the capa- 
cities of children. The shorter catechism was presented 
to the house of commons, Nov. 5, hut the larger, by 
reason of the marginal reference.s to scii|>iure, uhieii the 
Ijouscs desired rniglil be inserted, was not reiuiv till the 
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14th of April, 1648, when the house ordered six hnndreJ 
. copies to be printed for tlie service of the member^ j anti 
having examined and approved it, they allowed it to be 
printed by authority, for public use. I'he King after 
many solicitations, at the treaty of the Isle of Wight, 
offered to license the shorter catechism, with a suitable 
preface ; but that treaty proving unsuccesful it was not 
accomplished. 

The chief affairs committed to the assemhly being tl}us 
finished, Mr. Rutherford one of the Scots divines, moved 
that it might be recorded that the assembly had enjoyed 
the assistance of the honourable, reverend and learned 
commissioners of the church of Scotland, during all the 
lime they had been debating and perfecting these four 
things mentioned in the covenant (viz.) their ( imposing 
a directory for public worship ; an uniform confession of 
faith; a form of church government and discipline ; and 
a public catechism; some of their niimher having been 
present during the w’hole of these transactions; which 
being done, about a week after, he and the rest of the 
commissioners took their leave and returned home, under 
a very heavy concern for the storm that was gathering over 
Kngland, and for the hardsliips the presbyterians lay 
under with respect to their discipline ; and having obtained 
the establishment of the directory, the confession of faith 
r 4 iul cateclnsms, the presbyterian discipline, and Rouse’s 
p>alms ill metre, for the service of their kirk, they appoint- 
i.d a general fast, to lament their own defection from the 
solemn league and covenant, and the distressed condition 
of their brethren in Kngland, who were zealous for carrying 
on the work of God, hut were now' oppressed, under pre- 
temee of liberty, when no less was aimed at than tyranny 
and arbitrary power. 

If the parliament bad dissolved the assembly at this 
time, as they ought to have dbnc, they had broke up w ith 
honour and reputation, for after this they did little more 
than examine candidates for the ministry, and squabble 
;ihont the jw? J/i of presbytery ; the grand consul- 
tations coiweruing public affairs, and practising upon the 
oew eslublishmeni, being translated tu the provincial 
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asscniblu’s, and weekly meetings of the London clergy at 
Sion-college. 

Though the city and suburbs of London bad been 
formed into a province, and divided into 12 classical pres- 
byteries, New complaints were still made to the parlia 
men t of certain obstructions to their proceedings; upon 
which the houses published their resolutions entitled, 
“ remedies for removing some obstructions in church 
government in which they ordered letters to be sent 
from the speakers of both houses to the several counties 
of Kiigiaud, immediately to divide themselves into distinct 
preshyteriesand classes ; they then appointed the elders and 
ministers of the several classes of the province of London, 
to hold their provincial assembly in the convocation house 
of St. Piiurs in London, upon the first Monday in May 
next ensuing, and to adjourn their meetings de (lit in die?n^ 
and conclude them with adjournment to the next opportu- 
nity, according to the ordinance of parliament; but that 
no act shall pass or be valid in the said province of London, 
except it be done by the number of thirty-six present, 
or the major part of them, whereof twelve to be ministers, 
and twenty-four ruling elders. That in the classical 
meetings, that which shall be done by the major part pre- 
.seiit, sliall be esteemed the act of the wdiole ; but no act 
done by any classes shall be valid, unless it be done by 
the number of fifteen present, or the major part of them, 
whereof live to he ministers and ten ruling-elders.’* 
So that the uuiuber of lay-elders in these assemblies was 
double to the number of ministers. • 

According to this appointment the first provincial 
assembly met at the convocation house of St. Paul’s, 
consisting of three ministers and six ruling elders from the 
several classes, in all about one hundred and eight 
persons ; at their first session they chose Dr. Gouge prolo- 
cutor, who opeiieil the assembly with a sermon at his own 
church in Black-friars, Mr. Thomas IVianton, Mr. Ralph 
Robinson, and Mr. Cardel, being appointed scribes. After 
their return to the coiivocaiion-liouse, a committee of 
seven ministers and fourteen ruling elders were chosen to 
consider of the business of the province. Any six to 
be a quorum, provided there be two ministers, and 
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four ruling cl^dors. Their next meeting lo be at Sion- 
college. At the second sessions it was hiOTcd., that 
application be made to parliament, for liberty to remove 
the assembly from the convocation-house to some other 
place; and accordingly they wefe allowed to adjourn to 
any place within the city or liberties of London, upon 
which they agreed upon Sion-college, where they conti- 
nued to meet twice a week to the end of 1659. Every 
provincial assembly was dissolved in course at the end of 
six months, when notice %vas given to the several classes to 
return new representatives ; but it was an ill omen upon 
them, that their meetings were interrupted almost the 
whole summer, by reason of the distraction of the 
times. 

But besides the provincial assembly, it has been 
remembered, that the London clergy had their weekly 
meetings at Sion-collcge, to consult about church affairs, 
in one of which they agreed, since they could do no more, 
to boar their public testimony against the errors of the 
times ; and accordingly they published a treatise entitled, 
a testimony to the truth of Jesus Christ, and to onr solemn 
league and covenant ; as also against the errors, heresies, 
and blasphemies of these times, and the toleration of them; 
to which is added, a catalogue of the said errors, &c. 
dated from Sion-college, and subscribed by fifty -eight 
of the most eminent pastors in London, of whom seven- 
teen were of the assembly of divines. Some time after 
the ministers of Gloucestershire published their con(*iir- 
rence with the London ministers, subscribed by sixty-four 
names. The ministers of tlu! province of I.ancasier 
by eighty -four. I'lie Devonshire ministers by cighty- 
ihreo ; and the Somerset ministers by seventy-one. 

The London ministers, in their first article, touching 
matters of doctrine, declare their assent to the West- 
minster assem!)ly’s confession of faith, and hejirtily desire 
it may receive the sanction of authority, as the joint con- 
fession of faith of the three kingdoms, in pursuance of 
*the covenant. 

Theytlieii go on to declare their detestation and ahhor- 
renre f)f Muious luiresies ami errors, tin; last of 
..lid here they uert‘ijli agreed, railed the “ I'llHOK Ol* 
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TOLERATION, patronizing and promoting all other 
errors, heresies, and blasphemies whatsoever, under the 
grossly abused notion of LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE > 
They then bear their testimony to the covenant, and to 
the divine right of presbytery. They lament the imper- 
fect settlement of their discipline by the parlian^ent, and 
lay the foundation of all their calamities in the countenan- 
cing of a public and general toleration. What sad work 
would these divines have made, had the sword of the 
magistrate been at their disposal 1 

Dr. Hammond published a vindication of three passages 
in his practical catechism, from the censures of the 
London ministers; in which he very justly complains of 
the hard names with which the ministers load the opinions 
they reject, as abominable errors, damnable heresies, 
horrid blasphemies, many of which are destructive of the 
fundamentals of Christianity, and all of them repugnant 
to the hoi}’’ scriptures, the scandal and offence of the 
reformed churches abroad, and the unparalleled reproach 
of this church and nation ; and, in a word, the dregs and 
spawm of those old cursed heresies which have been already 
condemned.’* The doctor then recites his three passages; 
the first concerning universal redemption ; the second 
concerning faith’s being the condition of our justification ; 
and the third concerning the interpretation of the third 
commandment ; and avers them all to be true, and agree- 
able to the doctrine of the church of England. In conclu- 
sion the doctor desires this favour, that either the first 
siil)scriher Mr. J. Downham, who licensed his catcclikm 
for the press, or else Dr. Gouge or Mr. Gataker, who are 
foremost in the second rank^ or some other persons of 
learning, Christianity, and candour, would afford him 
their patience, personally and by fair discourse, or any 
other Christian way, to debate the truth of these assertions, 
for which he will wait tlieir leisure, but nobody thought fit 
to accept the challenge, 

Mf. John Goodwin w'as a learned divine, and a smart 
disputant, but of a peculiar mould, being a republican, 
an independent, and a thorough arminian ; he had been 
vicar of Colciiian-sUcet, whence lie was ejected by the 

VuL. II. P 
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committee for plundered niiiiistcr.s because he refused to 
baptize tlie children of his parishioners proniiscuously, 
and to administer the sacrament to his whole parish * lie 
had published several large and learned books ; as, The 
divine authority of the scriptures. Itcdemptioyi redeemed. 
A treatise of justification. And an exposition on the 
ninth chapter to the Romans; out of which the above- 
mentioned exceptions were taken. This divine taking it 
amiss to be marked for a heretic, challenged any of the 
l.onilon clergy to a disputation, as thinking it a very 
uiirighteous method to condemn opinions before they had 
been confuted. 31 r. AVilliam Jenkins, at that time a warm 
and zealous presbyterian, though afterwards softened 
into more catholic principles, entered the lists with our 
author, in a pamphlet entitled, “ The busy bishop.” To 
which the oilier replied, in a book entitled, “ The novice 
pro.divter instructed in which, one may discover the 
angry spirit of the times. Old Mr. Vicars and some 
others, carried on the controversy, but tbeir writings are 
not worth remembering ; especially since the Knglish pres- 
byteriaiis of the present age have openly renounced and 
disavow ed their principles. 

To ictiirn to more public affairs; hitherto the army 
ha<l acted in perfect subordination to the parliament; but 
the war being over, and the King a prisoner, the great 
difficulty was to settle the nation upon such a foot as might 
content the several parties, or bring them at least to 
acquiesce ; this was the rock upon which they split, and 
wliicb in the end, proved the ruin of their cause. give 
light to this affair it will be proper to consider the 
separate views of the King, the parliament, and the 
army. 

The royal party being broken, and the King a prisoner, 
his majesty had no prospect of recovering his throne but 
by dividing his enemies, in order to make the best terms 
with them he could; the presbyterians being in league 
with the Scots nation were most numerous and powerful ; 
but that which rendered tlieir agreement with the King 
impracticable, was his majesty’s zealous attacliiiient .to 
this point, that episcopal government was essential to 
chiibiianity, and that he was bound by his coronation daiii 
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to maintain it ; whereas the others held themselves equally 
bound by their sol€!mn league and covenant to abolish 
episcopacy, and establish presbytery in its room. Both* 
parties were immoveable, and therefore irreconcileable. 
His majesty’s agreement with the army was more open 
and practicable, because they would have set aside the 
covenant, ahd obliged the parliament to tolerate epis- 
copal government as well as the sectaries; but the King 
could never forgive those oiheers, wdio had destroyed his 
his armies, and driven him out of the field. Though he 
dreaded their military' valour, he had a very mean opinion 
of their politics, and therefore affected to play them 
against the parliament, hoping to take advantage of their 
divisions, and establish himself upon the ruins of both ; 
for it was his majesty^s maxim, which he did not scruple 
to avow, that neither party could subsist without him, 
and that those must he ruined whom he abandoned. By 
which unhappy principle he lost his interest, both in the 
parliament and army, and laid the foundation of his ruin. 

The Presliytcriaiis were no less unliappy in an imagi- 
nation, that as the majority of the house of commons, with 
the city of London, and the whole Scots nation were firmly 
attached to their interest, no opposition could stand before 
them, and therefore w'ould abate notliing of their demands, 
nor hearken to any other terms of accommodation with 
the king, than those of the covenant, which were the 
entire abolishing of prelacy, and the establishing presby- 
terian uniformity througUout both kingdoms, with an 
ahsoluie extirpation of all sectaries whatsoever. ’^Phis wi^s 
not only an elfectual bar to their union with the King (as 
has been obstfrved), but awakened the jealousy of the 
tinny, who were thoroughly convinced, that when the 
Presbyterians were in ihe legal possession of their demands, 
they w'oiild exercise equal tyranny over the consciences 
of men with tlu? bishops; and indeed nothing less was to 
he expected, considering tlieir steady adherence to the 
covenant in all their treaties, their efforts in parliament 
to get the power of the keys into their own hands, their 
fre<pient addresses for the suppressing all sectaries by the 
^ivil authority, aud their declarations both from the pulpit 
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and press, afjrainst toleration and liberty of conscience. In 
all their treaties with the King, even to that in the Isle of 
Wight, except when the army was in possession of the 
cities of London and Westminster, this was one article of 
peace, “ That an effectual course be taken by act of 
parliament, and all other ways needful or expedient, 
for suppressing the opinions of the independents, and all 
other sectaries.” To which his majesty had agreed in his 
private treaty with the Scots in the Isle of Wight j so 
that the army was left unsatisfied. 

For although there were some few presbyterians in the 
army, the greatestpart consisted of Independents, Anabapt* 
lists, and men of unsettled principles in religion, who for 
want of regular chaplains to their regiments, had used their 
own talents among themselves in religious exercises. The 
Scots treaty of the Isle of Wight says the ahny was made 
up of Anti-trinitarians, Arians, Socinians, Anti-scripturists, 
Anabaptists, Antinomians, Arminians, Familists, Brownists, 
Separatists, Independents, Libertines, Seekers, &c. 

Mr. liapiii contrary to the testimony of all other wri- 
ters, calls them all Independents, and represents the 
controversy between the parliament and them as a dispute, 
whether Presbytery and Independency siiould be upper- 
most ; whereas the grand controversy was, presbytery 
with a toleration or without one. The army coiisi‘nted that 
presbytery should be the national religion, but insisteil 
upon a toleration of a)) Christians in the enjoyment of alt 
their civil and religious rights. This (says Lord Claren- 
don) tvas their great charter, and till they obtained it by a 
legal settlement, they agreed not to lay down their arms. 
They had fought the parliament's battles, and therefore 
thought it unreasonable to be told openly, if they would 
not comply with the presbyterian settlement, they must 
expect to he punished as sectaries, and driven out of the 
land. To avoid this, they treated separately with the 
King, both before and after they had him in their hands; 
and when they apprehended he did not deal sincerely 
with them, they made proposals to the parliament to csta- 
blisli the presbyterian discipline with a toleration to all 
protestants, without him ; but when they found the pres- 
byterians, even in their last treaty with the King, in 14 i 48 ^ 
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insisting upon presbyterian uniformity, without making 
the least provision for that liberty of conscience they hucl 
been conteniliiig for, they were exasperated and grew 
outrageous ; they seized his majesty’s person a second 
time, and having purged the house of commons, in a most 
arbitrary manner, of all who were not disposed to their 
desperate measures, they blew up the whole constitution, 
and buried King, parliament, and presbytery in its ruins. 
This was notin their original intention, nor the result of any 
set of religious principles they embraced, as Rapin insinu- 
ates, but was a violence resulting from despair, to which 
tliey had been driven by a series df disappointments, and a 
train of mistaken conduct in the loyalists and presbyterians. 

Wc loft the King in the beginning of the spring at his 
house at Holmby, where he continued under an easy 
restraint from the IGtli of February to the 4th of June 
following. The war being ended, the houses attempted 
to get rid of the arm}’, by offering six months pay, and 
six weeks advance, to as many as would go over to Ireland ; 
and by voting that the remainder should be disbanded, with 
an act of indemnity for all hostilities committed by them, in 
pursuance of the powers vested in them by parliament ; but 
the army being apprehensive that the presbyterians would 
make peace with the King, upon the foot of covenant uni- 
formity, and without a toleration, resolved to secure this 
as a kind of preliminary point ; for which purpose they 
chose a council of officers, and a committee of agitators^ 
consisting of two inferior officers out of each regiment, 
to manage their affairs ; these met in distinct bodies, like 
the two houses of parliament, and came to the following 
resolutions, which they sent to Westminster by three of 
their number, who delivered them in at the barof the house, 
That they would not disband without their arrears, nor 
without full provision for liberty of conscience; that they 
did not look upon themselves a?- a baud of Janizaries, but 
as volunteers that had been fighting for the liberties of the 
nation, of whi(rh tlu^y were a part, and that they were 
resolved to see those ends secured.’* It was moved in the 
house, that the messengers might be committed to the 
Tower ; but, after a long debate, they were dismissed 
pnly with a reprimand for meddling in affairs of statci 

i» 3 
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and for presuming to offer a petition to parliament with- 
.out their General. Upon this the officers sent their peti- 
tion by the general himself, buttlic parliament instead of 
taking it into consideration, ordered that all who would 
not list for the Irish service, should be immediately })aid 
off and disbanded ; upon which the officers seeing the 
snare that was laid for them, bound themselves and the 
army by an engagement not to disband till the grievances 
above-mentioned were redressed. Whereupon the two 
houses ordered Lieutenant-General Cromwell, who was 
then in town, and suspected to be at the head of these 
counsels, to be seized ; but being advertised of the design, 
he made his escape to the army. They then voted the 
petition seditious, and all those traitors who had proniott*d 
it; and liaving sent a message to the general, to remove 
the armv further from London, they raised the city 
trained bands, and determined to put an end to the 
power of the army by a speedy conclusion of peace with 
the King. 

II is majesty’s answer to the propositions at Newcastle 
were read in the house May 18, in which “he agrees to 
settle the preshyterian government for three years ; to 
ratify the cissenil)ly of divines at Westminster, proposing 
a few f)( his own clergy to consider what government to 
settle afterwards; he yields tlie militia for ten jears , 
desires ministers of liis own to satisfy him about the 
covenant, consents to the act against papists, and to an 
art of oblivion ; and desires to come to London, in order 
to give the j)arliament satisfaction upon the other articles.” 
Two days after the lords voted, that the King be reino\ed 
to his house at Oailaiids, and that it be ixmucdiately fated 
for his reception. 

'rhings being come to this crisis, the agitators con- 
sidered, that the King heiiig the prize contended for, 
w'hoever had him in their power must be masters of the 
peace, and make their own terms ; they therefore resolved 
by the advice and direction of f .ieutenaiit-Generul ('roiii- 
well, to get possession of Ins majffsij’s person, wdiicli they 
accomplished by a hoUl stratugem, and with very little 
opposition from his atteinhuiis or guards ; Cornet .hiycc 
at the head of hfiy resolute horse*, havirtg secured thu 
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avenues to Holniby-House, entered with two or three of 
his cpinpany, and going to the King’s chamber, acquainted, 
him with his design, of carrying him to the army at New- 
MarUet ; his majesty being surprized at so unexpected a 
visit, and so late at night, asked for his commission, who 
pointed to his troops drawn up before the gates ; his 
majesty answered, it was very legible ; and finding it in 
vain to resist, consented to go with the cornet next morn- 
ing, on promise of safety to lus person, and that he 
should not he forced to any thing against bis conscience ; 
the cliief officers of the army met his majesty at Childerly, 
four miles from Cambridge, and were admitted to kiss his 
hand ; from thence he was removed to New-market, where 
lu‘ look the diversion of the Heath, had the liberty of lour 
of Ins own chaplains to wait upon him, and was attended 
with all due ceremony and respect ; Cromwell being 
heard to say among his friends, that “ now he had 
got the King into his hands, he had the parliament in 
his pocket.” 

The two houses received the news of the King’s being 
carried ofi’ to the army \vith the utmost surprize and 
asrouishmeiit ; the whole city was in confusion, and all 
persons within the lines of communication ordered to arms ; 
the lobhv at Westminster was throncfed with the disbanded 
officers of the Earl of Essex’s army otVering their se; vice 
to the parliament; for every one imagined the army woiud 
be at the gates of the city in a few hours ; when tlieir 
paiiiiic was a little abated, commissioners were sent to the 
general, not to advance within forty miles of Loiuiun, hut 
biiing already at St. Alban’s, the general promisecl not to 
march his army nearer without due notice ; and assured 
the two houses, that they would not oppose tlie presby- 
tcrial government, nor set up the iiulependeiit ; hut only 
insisted, that some efi'ectual course might be taken, that 
«uch who upon conscientious grounds difi'ered from the 
establishment, might not be debarred from the common 
rights, liberties or benefits belonging equally to all, while 
they lived soberly and inoffciisively towards others, and 
peaceably and faithfully towards the state. June U>, 
another letter was sent to the Lord-may(»r, aldermen, and 
common council of London, signed by Fairfax, Croinwell| 
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aiii.1 twelve other officers, assuring them, they intended 
no alti^rutiou of the civil government ; nor to interrupt 
the setilemeiit of presbytery ; nor to introduce a licentious 
liberty, under colour of obtaining ease for tender con* 
sciences, but that when the state had made a settlement 
they would submit or sufler. They wished that every 
peaceable subject might have liberty and encouragement, 
for the obtaining which (say they) we are drawing near 
the city. We seek the good of all, and shall wait for a 
time to see if these things may be settled without us, and 
then we will embark for Ireland.’* 

The commons took no notice of these remonstrances, 
but declared in print, that his majestj- was a prisoner, and 
barbarously used, because the commissioners could have 
HO access to him, but in presence of some officers ; the 
army replied, that all suggestions of that nature were 
absolutely false, and contrary to their principles, which 
are most clearly for a general right, and just f eedom to 
all men, and therefore upon this occasion they declare to 
the world, that thej* desire the same for the King, and 
others of his party, so far as can consist with common 
right and freedom, and with the security of the same for 
the future. And we do clearly profess (say they) that wc 
do not see how there can be any peace to this kingdom 
firm or lasting, witLoat a due provision for the rights, 
quiet, and immunity of his majesty, his royal family, and 
his late partakers; and herein we think, that tender and 
equitable dealing (as supposing their cases had been ours) 
and a spirit of common love and justice dilfusing itself 
to the good and preservation of all, will make the most 
glorious conquest over their hearts, to make them and the 
whole people of the land, lasting friends.” 

The leading members of the ]>reshytorian party in the 
bouse of commons, could not contain themselves within 
any reasonable bounds, at these proceedings ; they said 
it was insufferable that the parliament instead of treating 
with the King, slu)uld be oi)liged to treat with their own 
servants, and therefore :id\is4;<l raisTng a new armv, and 
opposing force witli foive, till those who had the King in 
their custody, should suhmit to their stiperiors and deliver 
biia back. On the oilier hand, the officers and agitator! 
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resplved to get rid of these resolute pcntlemep, and the»*e.- 
fore impeached elcyen of the members oT l»igh-treas(>«*, for 
obstructing the business of Ireland ; for acting agaff)si uio 
army, and against the laws and liberties of the subject, Ike. 
and desired they might besuspended from the house till they 
were legally acquitted. — The commons not only rejected 
their iiiipeachment^ but ordered the King to be brought to 
Richmond, and that four full companies of the militia should 
guard the two houses. This quickened the resentments of 
the army, who sent them the following proposals, among 
others, that the King’s coming to Richmond be sus* 
pended ; that no place be appointed for his residence 
nearer London than the parliament will allow the quarters 
of the army ; that the impeached members be seques* 
tered the house ; that the multitude of soldiers that flock 
together about the city he dispersed, and that no new 
forces he raised, nor any preparations made for a new 
war. If these particulars are not complied v\ith in a 
week’s time, they declare they will murcli to London 
and do themselves justice. The houses being terrified 
with the approach of the army agreed to content them 
for the present, in order to gain time ; and the impeached 
members having desired leave to withdraw, retired 
first into the city, and after some time left the kingdom. 
The other requests of the army were also complied with ; 
whereupon after returning thanks to the houses, they 
retreated to Wickham, and appointed commissioners to 
settle all remaining diflerences with the parliament. 

But the city of London, by the influence of the im- 
peached members, kindled into a flame*, for the parlia- 
ment by an ordinance, having put the nomination of the 
ofiicers of the militia into the hands of the common- 
council ; these had discharged the old ones, and put in 
such as they could ct^nlide in for opposing the army, and 
establishing uniformity according to the covenant ; the 
officers in order to defeat their desiirn insisted, that the 
ordinance he repealetl, and the militia put into the hands 
of those wiio had conducted it during the course of the 
late war. The houses witli much reluctance, consented to 
the repeal, which alarmed the citizens, and occasioned 
those tumults which brought upon them the very mischief^ 
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thej^ were afraid of ; tlu? impeacluMi nienibors who were 
.retired into the city, prevailed with the coirimoii-coiineil 
to oppose the repeal, and petition the house, that the 
ordinance might remain in fill! force. At the o time 
some citizens met at Skinner’s-Hall, an l KMhscnbed a 
solemn engagement to endeavour with the hazard of their 
lives to procure a personal treaty with the King ; that he 
might return to his two hoH'>es w itli honour and 'afetv ; 
that his majesty’s concessions miglit he confirmed, and the 
militia continue in the hands of the present committee. 
How vain was all this bustle, when they knew the King 
was in the custody of those who would pay no regard to 
their demands. 7’he houses indeed forbad the signing of 
the engagement by sound of trumpet, but such was the 
misguided zeal of the citizens, that they held assem- 
blies, listed soldici"s, and gave them orders to be ready on 
tlie first notice. 

The parliament was now in great perplexity, consider- 
ing the impossibility of contenting tlie preshyterians and 
the army at the same time ; while the citizens, resolved 
to carry tlieir point by one method or another, went np to 
Westminster, wdth such a numher of apprentices and 
young men, as terrified the houses !)y ti t^ir tumultuous 
and insolent behaviour : for they would scarce suiVer the 
door to he shut ; some thrust themselvc’s into the house 
with their hats on, crying out, rotc^ and vlieii the 

Speaker would have left the chair lo put an mid to the 
confusion, they obliged him to return, till liie militia w^as 
settled to their mind, and the King voted to come to Lon- 
don. This (says Mr. Baxter) looked like a force upon the 
parliament ; and indeed both houstrs were so terrified and 
pressed betw'cen the city presl*yterians on one side, and 
the army on the other, that tin y cidjourned immediately 
from Monday to Friday, in which interval the Lari of 
Manchester, speaker of the house cif lords, with eight, peers, 
and the speaker of the house of commons, with about a 
hundred menihcrs, withdrew privately from tiie city, and 
ymied the army ; a surprizing event in their favour ! the 
officers received them with the utmost satisfiK'tioii and 
transport,, paying them all iniagiiijihlo honours, and assur- 
ing theifij that they would re-estahlish them in their full 
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power, or die in the attempt. There must surely have been 
some very pressing reasons for this conduct, otherwise so 
many zealous prcsbj^teriaiis, as were most of the members 
who quitted the parliament house, would not have had 
recourse to the protection of the army. 

However the presbyteriaii members that remained in 
London, assembled on Friday according to adjournment, 
and having chose a new speaker, voted the King should 
come to London ; that the eleven iiiipeached members 
should be restored ; that a committee of safety should 
join the city militia ; and that forces should be immedi- 
ately raised under the command of Waller, Massey, and 
Poyntz ; in all which they appeared so resolute, that no 
man could imagine bat either that they had tlie King at 
their disposal, or intended a brave and valiant defence 
of the city. The common-council gave orders for the 
trained bands to repair to the works, and for all capable 
of bearing arms to appear at the places of rendezvous. 
Massey, Waller, and Poyntz, were also busy in forming 
regiments and companies ; and the committee of tlie 
militia were empowered to punish such as did not repair 
t( their colours. At the same time they wrote to their 
brethrtMi in Scotland, to return with their army immedi- 
ately to their assistance ; but alas ! they were at too great 
a distance ; however they published a declaration in the 
name of the kirk and whole kingdom, wherein they 
engage by a solemn oath, to estahiisli the presbyterian 
government in England ; to redeem his majesty out of the 
hands of schismatics, and place him at the head of his 
parliament with honour; to vindicate the honour of the 
eleven impeached members, and to settle the privileges of 
parliament against the over-awing power of the army. 
A little after tliey declared against toleration and 
liberty of conscience, resolving to the last man to stand 
by the covenant whatever the English parliament might 
submit to. 

Pursuant to the order of the two houses, the general had 
removed his head quarters above forty miles from the city, 
till upon the representation of the members, who tied to 
^hein for protection from the oulragious \ jolence of the 
mob, they resolved to pu^>U their udvamage, ami bring 
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the mutineers to justice ; accordingly they resolved to 
march to London, and rendezvoused the whole army on 
Hounslow-Heath, to the number of twenty thousand men, 
with a suitable train ofartillery, accompanied with fourteen 
peers, and about one hundred members of the house of 
commons. The citizens were no sooner informed of this, 
than their courage sunk at once, and instead of defending 
the city, they ordered the militia to retire from the lines, 
and sent their subpiission to the General, promising to 
open their passes, and give all assistance to the replacing 
of those members w^ho had withdrawn to the army : and 
the mayor and aldermen met the general at Hyde- Park, 
with a present of a gold cup, beseeching him to excuse 
what had been amiss ; but his Excellency refused the 
present, and having dismissed them with very little cere- 
mony, conducted the members to their seats in parliament, 
who immediately voted all proceedings in their absence 
void, and gave thanks to the arm}' for their safe concluct. 
Next day the army marched through the city without any 
disorder, and constituted Colonel Titchbnrn, Lieutenant 
of tlio Tower, contrary to the request of the Lord-mayor 
and citizens ; the militia was changed, and put into the 
hands of the old officers who had conducted it before ; 
the fortifications and lines of circninvallation about the 
city were levelled, and sundry peers who had been at the 
liead of the late tumults, were impeached of high-treason. 
The Lord-mayor, and some of the principiil citizens were 
sent to the Tower ; and it was resolved to purge the house 
of.all who had been active in the late unhappy riot ; which 
put a full per’od to the presbyteriafi power for the pre- 
sent; and the army l>eing quartered near the city all the 
next winter, there was a council of officers at their head 
quarters at Putney, whose debates and rc^solqtions had, 
no doubt, a very powerful iiiiluenee upon the resolutions 
of the two houbcs. 

The odiiiui of this grand revolution, by which tlie 
army became masters of the city of London, and of the 
parliament itself, fell chiefly on the Presbyterians them- 
selves, wlmse intemperate zeal for covenant uniformity 
carried them to very impolitic excesses. The sermons of' 
their ministers were filled with invective against the army 
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while at a distance ; in their public prayers they intrcatcil 
the almighty to incline the hearts of the Scots to return 
to their relief ; and the conversation of their people was^ 
riotous and disorderly ; however, least the weiglit of this 
revolution should fall too he^tvily on the London ministers, 
as the chief incendiaries of the people, they wisely pre- 
pared a vindication of themselves, and published it four 
days before thearrfiy entered the city. 

Let the reader now pause a little, and judge of tlie 
authors of this grand revolution, which brought the par- 
liament under the power of the army, and how far the 
presbyterian ministers were concerned in it. Mr. Baxter 
in a very angry style lays all the blame at the door of the 
Independents. I am far from clearing the independents 
from all manner of blame in their conduct ; their princi- 
ples might be too narrow and mistaken in some points, 
and their zeal for Christian liberty betray them into some 
imprudcncies. But on which side was the stiflness ? on 
theirs who only desired a peaceable toleration ; or on 
theirs who were determined to make the whole nation 
stoop to presbyterian uniformity ? were not these the men 
who kept open the churches wounds ? had their discipline 
been ever so good, yet certainly they might have had 
some regard to men of piety and virtue, who had not 
equal discermnent with themselves ; could they not he 
content with being the established religion, and having 
most of the livings of the kingdom divided among them, 
without trampling ou the religious rights of mankiiul, by 
enforcing an absolute uniformity, which can never be 
maintained but on the ruins of a good conscience, and 
therefore is no means of promoting the true interest of 
Christ and salvation of souls ? Baxter had milder senti- 
ments in his latter days ; and it is for the honour of the 
present generation of those commonly called presby- 
tcrians, that they liave not only abandoned and renounced 
these servile doctrines, but have appeared in defence of 
the civil and religious liberties of mankiiul, upon the most 
solid and generous principles. 

While the King was with the army, Lieutenant- Gene- 
rals Cromwell and Ircton look sundry opportuniiies to 
confer with his majesty privuioly about his restoration. 
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They ofTeretl to set him upon the throne with the frcc<ioin 
of ills conscience in point of episcopacy, or lose their 
lives in the attempt, if he would consent to their pro/)osal9 
to the parliament, and bestow some particular preferment 
on themselves, and a few of their friends, wishing that 
God would deal wdth them and their families according to 
their sincerity. Nay they engaged to indemnify his wholq 
party, if they would be quiet. Sir J. Berkley the King’s 
agent, entreated his majesty in the most importunate and 
submissive manner, considering the state of Iiis aflairs, to 
accept of these proposals, but the King treated them with 
a haughty reserve, and said, if they intended an accom- 
modation they would not impose such conditions upon him. 
Sir J. Berkley said, be should suspect they designed to 
abuse him if they had demanded le^ ; and that a crown 
so near lost was never recovered on easier terms. But Mr. 
Asliburnham, who came with instructions from France, 
fell in with the King’s humour, and encouraged him to 
stand his ground, relying upon an ill judged maxim which 
his majesty had imbibed, and from which his best friends 
could not make him depart, (viz.) that ‘‘ it was in bis 
power to turn the scale, and that the party must sink 
which he abandoned.” This sealed his ruin, and made 
him play bc?twccn both, till neither would trust him. 
^^'llell the parliament brought their propositions, he put 
them in mind of the offers of the army ; and when the 
])ruposals of the latter were tendered in titc most respect^ 
fill manner, he put on a frown and said, 1 shall see you 
glad, ere long, to accept more equal terms; you cannot 
be without me ; you will fall to ruin if I do not sustain 
you ; no man shall suffer for my sake ; tlie church must 
he established according to law.” The officers were coii- 
foiinde<l at this language. Sir, says Sir J. Berkley, you 
speak as if you had some secret strengili, which since you 
have conct^alccl from me, I wish you had concealed from 
these men.” After divers conferences of this lyind to no 
purpose, Cromwell told him plainly, “ Sir w'C perceive you 
have a design to be arbitrator between the parliament and 
us *, but we now d<*.sign to be the same between your ma- 
jesty and the parliament.” I'his fluctuating temper, was 
the King’s ruin, wiiicii be repented of when it was too late. 
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When the ofticcrs found they could make no impression 
on the King, and had <iiscovered his secret correspondence 
witli the Queen, they witlidrew from court, which’ 
raised sus])icions in his majesty’s mind of a secret desip^n 
upon his life, and put him on attempting to escape out 
of their hands. It is very certain that Cnnnwell withdrew 
liis parole of honour for the King’s safety, and sent liim 
word a few days before lie left Hampton -court, that he 
would not he answerable any longer for what might hefal 
him, which was owing to a discovery*^ he had made of the 
King’s insincerity in treating with him. Mr. Coke says, 
there was a report at that time, and he is confulent that in 
time it will appear, that in the army’s treaty witli tli.' King, 
Cromwell had made a private article of advantage fur 
himself, hut liis majesty not allowing himself to conclude 
any thing without the Queen, wrote her word, that if he 
consented to those proposals it would he easier to take off 
Cromwell afterwards, than now he was at the head of the 
army.” ^\'hich letter Cromwell intercejiteJ. Bp. Kennet 
says, ‘‘ it was rejiortcd, that Cromwell was to have ten 
thousand pounds and a garter; and that 'the bargain had 
certainly taken clVect, if the King had not made an apo- 
Ingy to the (^ueen, and sufficiently implied, that he did 
it by constraint, and that when he was at liberty, and in 
power, ho should think himself discharged from the 
ohligaiioii* 'I'his letter was sewed up in the skirt of a 
saddle to he sent to France; but Cromwell and Ireton 
having inforuiation of it, went to an inn in Holborn and 
seized the letter.” Dr. Lane of the commons frequently 
declared, “ that he had seen this original letter, that he 
knew it to be the King’s own hand, and that the contents 
were as above.” Another writer soys, that the letter men- 
tioned his majesty’s being courted by the Scots presbyte- 
rians as well as the army, and that they that bid fairest for 
him .should have him. Ujkiii the <liscovery of this letter, 
Cromwell went to Mr. Ashburiiham who attended the 
King’s person, and lold him, that he was now satisfied the 
King could not be trusted; that he had no contidencc in 
the army, but was jealous of them and their officers — that 
he had Iri'aties with the city preshy terians, and with the 
•Scots cgimnissionors, to engage the nation again in blood, 
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and that therefore he could not be answerable if any tiling 
fell out contrary to expectation.” Sir R. Baker, Mr. 
‘Coke, and others, arc of opinion, that till this time Crom- 
well and Ircton were hearty and zealous for restoring the 
King, and opposing the levellers who began to arise ill 
tlie army, but that after this discovery they forsook him, 
as did the rest of the chief officers, who seldom came 
to court; the guards also changed their language, and 
said that God had hardened the King's heart, and blinded 
his eyes. 

Under. these circumstances the infatuated King left 
Hampton court, at night, and having crossed the Thames, 
took horse in company with Sir J. Berkley, Mr. Leg, and 
Mr. Ashbuniham, and next morning arrived at Titchfield- 
house, where he stay’d while Leg went over to the Isle of 
Wight, to treat with Colonel Hammond the governor, about 
the safety of his person, who without any treaty, brought 
the governor to the house where his majesty was, upon 
which the King said, he was betrayed ; as indeed he was 
in all his affairs. Hammond carried him over to the Isle, 
and after some time shut him up in Carisbrook-castle, 
where his majesty remained almost a year with one or two 
sersants only, having little conversation with the world, 
and time sufficient to contemplate on the uncertainty of 
all human affairs, and on the miserable circumstances to 
which divine providence had suffered his own imprudent 
conduct to reduce him. 

Let us now attend to the projects of the several partic*^ 
for restoring the public tranquillity ; as soon as the army 
had got possession of the city of London, they made the 
follow’ing proposals to the two houses. With regard to 
religion ; “ that an act be passed to take away all coercive 
power and jurisdiction of bishops extending to any civil 
pefialtics upon any; that there be a repeal of all acts, or 
clauses of acts, enjoining the use of the common-prayer, 
and imposing any penalty for neglect thereof, and for not 
coming to church, or for meeting elsewhere; that the 
taking of the covenant be not enforced upon any, but that 
all orders and ordinances tending to that purpose he 
repealed.” With regard to the stale, that the militia and 
great officers be disposed of by parliament fur ten years, 
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and after that the houses to nominate three, out of which 
the King to choose one; that there be acts of indemnity 
and revocation of all declarations against the proceedings 
of parliament ; that the present unequal and troublesome 
and contentious way of ministers’ maintenance by tithes 
he considered of, and some remedy applied ; that none 
may be obliged to accuse themselves or relations in crimi- 
nal causes; and no man’s life taken away under two wit- 
nesses ; that consideration be had of all statutes, laws, 
or customs of corporations, imposing any oaths tend- 
ing to molest or ensnare religious and peaceable people 
merely for non-conformity in religion ; that the arbitrary 
power given to committees, and depnty-lieiitenants, be 
recalled.” 

After several debates upon these proposals with regard 
to religion, the lords agreed, that the King be desired 
to give bis consent to the settling the presbyteriul govern- 
ment for three years, witli a provision, that no person shall 
be liable to any penalty for non-conformity to the said 
government, or form of divine service; but such persons 
shall have liberty to meet for the service and worship of 
God, and for exercise of religious duties and ordinances 
in any fit and convenient places, so as nothing be done by 
them to the disturbance of the peace of the kingdom. 
Proviiled this shall not lie construed to extend to a tolera- 
tion of the popish religion, nor to exempt popish recu- 
sants from anv penalties impitsed upon them for the exer- 
cise of tlie same. Nor ^hall it extend to the toleration 
of any thing contiarv to the principles of the chvistia*ii 
r<‘ligion, contained in the apostles’ creed, as it is expound- 
ed in the tifiei'ii fust articles of the church of England, 
as they had lieen cleared ami vindicated by the assembly 
of divines now silting at Westminster; nor of anything 
contrary to such points of f!iith, for the ignorance whereof 
men are tf> lie ki‘pt from the sacrament, according to the 
ordinaiici? of Oct. JO, Nor shall it extend to excuse 

any pen-sons from ilu' penalties of 1 Elizabeth, cap. 2, for 
not coming to hear the word of God v>n the Lord’s day in 
any parish elmrch or chaptd, unless he can shew a reason- 
ithle cause for his ahsem i*, or that he was present to hear 
the word of God i)reaehed or expounded elsewhere.” 
voL. 11 . a 
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I'lic comnifins likewise lu^rocd, That prcshytery bo 
* eNtablishcd till the oi)d ol* the lu'xt sessions of parliament, 
or till tlie sec ond sessions ; iliat the leiitlis, and all otlier 
maintenaiu e belonging to any cimrcli or ebapel, shall be 
only for the use of them who can. submit to the prc'sby- 
teiial [government, and none oll*er. The liberty of 
conscience shall extend to none who sh:i;l print, preach, 
or publish, contrary to the first fifteen articles of the 
thirty-nine, except the eighth, relating to the three (breeds. 
That nothing contained in this ordinance shall extend to 
popish recusants/’ Tlu'v agreed further, ‘‘ That such 
tender consciences should he freed, by way of indtilgenre, 
from the penalty of the statute for the preshyterinn govern- 
ment, for their non-conformity, who do meet in some 
otlicr congregation for the worsliip of God on the Lord’s- 
dav, and do nothing against the laws and peace c^f the 
kingdom, and that none otiicrs shall he freed from the 
penalty of the statute of 1 Kliz. cap. •/.” Oct. 16, the com- 
mons voted, That the indulgence grantcvl to tender 
consrienco.s should not extend to tolerate the* use of com* 
iiinn-pravor in any part of the kiiigdom.” \\ Inch was 
again.st the sense of the army, who wen^ for a general 
indulgence, as appears from the clcc laratKon of the agit i- 
tor^, dated No\. 1, in wliivii tI.c'v sav, that niatiers of 
religion, and the ways cjf God's v.oi- hip, arc not at all 
intrusted by us to any human po\v<*r, hccrniLe therein we 
cannot omit, or extn'cd a little of what onr conricience 
Oictaie-s tcj he the mind of (iod, wilhont v, ilfnl sin ; never- 
thc'less llu* jjnhlic wav of iirstrneting the iiaiion, so it he 
not compnl'ive, h t’j to t!;cir discrcti<m.” Merc; was a 
fair plan of ac ion, hut uo ordinance; was brought 

int(> the house* to con linn thc*se resoliuions. November 
S, both houses agreed to the; ad li-ion of some; new jjropo- 
sitions. As, 1. l or the thu* oh.sc'rvation of the I.()r«r.s day. 
*2. Against innovations in religion. - A new oath lor the 

conviction of papist.^. — t. For the; education of tlu» <*hil- 
iU*ei) of papi-iis in the prolestant religion.-- 0. Against 
'pluralites. 

Tht; proposals of the pr(*'>hyterian:; w(*re tin; same witli 
those of Nevvc.'i'^tle already mentioned ; hut \vlM*r4'a.s tin; 
King declined to accept theiu without a per-.onal treaty. 
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they (IctermiiHvJ in the house of commons, to reduce them 
into tour bills, which it* his majesty refused to sign as. 
])reliininaries, tin y resolved to settle the n.'ition witiiout 
him; but before tli ?y were perfected, the King withdrew 
from Hampt )n-C\jurt, and was secured in the Isle of Wight, 
where the coinniissioners from the two houses waited 
on him, and tendered him tlie following bills, the first 
was fur settling the militia, as has been related ; the second 
for calling in all his majesty’s declarations and proclama- 
tions against the two house's, and those that adhered to 
them ; the third to discpialify those peers from sitting in 
tin? house, that had heeu created after the great seal had 
been conveyed to Oxford; the fourth to impower the two 
liouses to adjourn as they should think fit. In matters of 
religion they insiste<l peremptorily on th estahlishment of 
the preshyterian church-government upon the ruins of the 
prelalical ; upon the e.xtirpatioii of all sectaries; and upon 
eovtMiant uniforiaity in both nations, as will appear more 
fully hereatier. But the King instead of signing the pre- 
liinlntirios, insistetl strenuously on a personal treaty, winch 
it was hardly reasonable for him to expect, when lie had 
so lately attempted to escape out of their hands, and 
now refused to vield any thing in a wav of condescension. 

It had not been possible to unriddle the mystery of 
this escape, if it hail not appeared soon after, that the 
King was at that very time, throwing himself into the 
hands of the Scots, who being oiVended with the parliament 
(now under the inihience of the army) for not acting in 
coiueri with them in the present treaty, according to thwr 
iovenant, ilelermined on a separate negotiation for them- 
selves ; and aceordingl v, by the mediation of some 
of ibeir own nation, they concluded a secret treaty with 
the King, which was hegiiis before his majesty lett 
llampion-(\mrt, hut not signed till the ‘JTth ot De- 
cemhiM- following, three days after his majesty’s refusal 
ot the parliament's funr hills. 'I’his alliance, says Lord 
C’larendon, was most scandalous, and derogatory to the 
honour anil intmesi of the Kiiglish nation, and would have 
h(H*n ahoiiiiiiati'd if known and uniler.stoi)d by all men. 
But Bapiii thinks it not so criminal on the part of the 
^cols as his lordship represents, since iliey yielded to the 
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establishment of their beloved presbytefy in England only 
fcfr three years; however it laid the foundation of the 
King’s ruin with the army. 

In the preamble his majesty gives “ a favourable testi- 
mony to the solemn league and covenant, and to the good 
intentions of those that entered into it.’^ In the treaty “ he 
obliges himself to confirm the covenant by act of parlia* 
mcift as soon as he can do it with honour and freedom in 
both kingdoms; with a proviso, that none that were unwil- 
ling should be obliged to take it for the future. He enga- 
ges further, to confirm by act of parliament the pveshy- 
terial gove**nnient in England, the directory for public 
worship, and the assembly of divines for three years only, 
with liberty for himself and his household to use that form 
of ilivTiie service they had formerly practised ; and that 
during: the three years there shonld he a consultation with 
the assembly of divines, to whom twenty of the King’ji 
nomination should be added, and some from the cdnirch of 
Scotland, to determine what form of church government 
sliould be established afterwards.” Then follows a scourge 
for the army ; “ I'hat an effectual course should he taken 
to suppress the opinions of the anti-trinitarians, aritins, 
socinians, arniinians, independents, brownisls, antinomr- 
aiis, anabaptists, separatist seekers; and in general, ail 
blasphemy, heresy, Schism, and other doctrines contrary 
to the known principles of Christianity, whether concern- 
ing faith, worship, conversation, or the power of godliness, 
or wliich may he destructive to order and government, c/r 
to the peace of the church and kingdom.” 

In return for these concessions, the Scots engaged to 
raise an army to deliver his nmjesty out of captivity, to 
assert his right to the militia, the great seal, the negative 
voice in parliament; and in a word, to restore him to his 
throne with honour and freedom; wliich occasioned a 
second civil war the nc5xt year. 

As soon as liis maje.sty arrived in the Isle of \\")glit from 
Ifainpton-Coiirt, lie sent €a letter to the speaker of the 
house of lords, to be conimniiicated to the commons, 
with the following concessions on liis part, vtTV inconsis- 
tent with the treaty last mentioned. — “ Ecu' the abolishing 
archbishops, bishops, &c. his majesty clearly professeth. 
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that he cannot consent to it either as a Christian or a 
Kinjjr ^ f(jr the first he ayoiys, tliat he is satisfied in liis 
judgment, that this order >vas placed in the churcli by 
the aposth.'s themselves, ami ever since their time has 
continued in all christiilin churches throughout the world 
till this last century ; and in this church, in all times of 
change and reformation, it has been uphold, hy the wisdom 
of his ancestors, as the great preserver of doctrine, dis- 
cipline, and order in the service of God. As a King, 
:it Ids coronation lie not only swore to maintain this order, 
but his majesty and his predecessors, in their confirmations 
of the gn*at charter, have inseparalily woven the rights of 
the church into tlie liberty of the subject ; and yet he is 
willing that it be provided, that pariiciiliir bishops perform 
the si'veral duties of their callings, both by tbeir personal 
ri'sidence, and frcijiient pipa#hing ; that in their personal 
exercise no act of jurisdiction, or ordinaiii>n, be without 
consent of tlieir presbyters ; and will consent, that in all 
things their [lowers he so limited, that they may not lie 
gricNDUs to the tender consciences of others ; his majesty 
sees no reason why he alone, and those of his judgmeni, 
.diouhl be pressed lo a violation of tlieirs. 

Nor can his majesty consent to the alienation of church- 
lands, because it cannot he denied to be the sin of sacri- 
lege ; as also, that it subverts the intentions of so many 
j)i()iis donors, who have laid a heavy curse upon all such 
])r(>raiu‘ ^iolations. And hcsiiles, liis majesty believes 
it to be a prejndiee to the public good ; many of his sul)- 
jecis ha*, ing the benefit of renewing leases at much easicK 
rales, than if thosi* possessions were in the hands of private 
men; not omitting the discouragement it will he to 
hairning and industry, when such eminent rewards 
bhall he taken away ; yet considering the present dis- 
tempers concerning cluireh-discijiline, and that the 
pri»sbytcriaii goveunment is nowin practice, his lnaie^ty to 
avoivl confusion as much as may he, and for the satisfaction 
of his ivvj) houses, is content, iliat the same government he 
legally [icnuiited to stand in the same condition it now is 
for three vears, provided that his majesty, and tliosoofhis 
‘udgiiieni^ or any others who cannot in conscience siihuiit 
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thereunto, he not ohligtnl to comply with the preshyterial 
government, but have free practice of our own ]>rofession, 
without anv prejuilice iherebv ; and that free consultation 
be had with the divines at \Vestminst(‘r, twenty of his 
majesty’s nomination being added to ilu*m, to consider 
how to settle the church afterwards, with full liberty to all 
those who shall differ upon conscientious grounds from 
that settlement ; always provided, that nothing aforesaid 
be understood to tolerate those of the popi>h profession, 
or exemprthem from penal laws, or to tolerate the public 
profession of atheism, or blasphemy, contrary to the doc* 
trine of the apostles, the niccne and at hanasian creed ; 
they having been received by, and had in reverence of all 
Christian churches, and more especially the church of 
England since the reformation.’^ ^rhis was inserted to 
cajole the army, and was eiifiitly reversed by the Scots 
treaty five weeks aften*. 

From those inconsistent views of the contending parties, 
we may easily discern the precarious situation of the pub- 
lic tran(|uility, especially as there was a gmieral distrust 
on all sidc'i, and each party r('solved to < arry their point 
without aijv abatements : the Kin<r was held liv ties of 

• O 

conscience and honour (as be said) to preserve* Kpiscopacy ; 
the Scots and F.nglish preshvterians, though divided at 
present, thought themselves e*(pially hound to stand hy 
their solemn league and covenant ; and the army was 
under a solemn engagement to agree ith neith.er, with- 
out a toh*ration. If the King could have sidunitted to 
covenant uniformity, he might have been restored by the 
preshyl(*rians ; or if either King or ])arliament would have 
declared heartily for a toleration, thej* miglil have estab- 
lished tiiemselves hy the assistance of tiu? military jiower; 
but his majesty seems to have been plaving an unsteady, 
if ruita double gamt*. '^riie read<*r will judge* of the ecpiity 
of the several proposals, and of the prudential conduct of 
each party, from the respective c ircumstaiKs s in which 
they stood ; the King was a prisoner; the parliament in 
pohsessi(jn of the wlsole hrgislative anlhfirity ; but thr 
sword was in the hands of tin* army, wlio w<*re <!i?terinined 
jiot to sheatli it till tlicy liarl securrMl tf) tliem’s<*lvtfs tha> 
liberty for which they had been hghiing : lliey bad 
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ill vain soli<‘itetl from the Kinj^, and were next detennined 
to try their interest with the jiarliament. 

I'lie houses being informed of the King’s design id 
make his escape out of the Isle of Weight, ordered the 
governor to put away his servants, and confine him a close 
prisoiuM- in the castle, so that no person niiglit be admitted 
to speak to liiiii without leave, llis majesty having also 
declared, when he rejected the parliament’s four bills, 
that nothing whicli could befall him could ever prevail 
with him to consent to any one act, till the conditions of 
the whole ])eace were concluded, they began to despair of 
an accommodation. In this juncture the oflicers of the 
army sent a message to the houses, assuring them, that 
they would live and die with them in settling the nation 
either u irii or without the King, and leave all transactions 
of state for the future to tliein alone. 

However after the seclusion of the eleven impeached 
members, au,d the (piarteriiig the army in the neighbour* 
hood i)f the city, the parliament cither from interest or 
fear, had a great regard to the opinion of those officers 
who were mem hers of the house. Upon a motion that no 
more aildresses he made to the King from the parliament, 
nor anv messages received from him, Ireton and Cromwell 
opened tluMiiselves very freely : Ireton said, ‘^subjection 
to the King was hut in lieu of protection from him, which 
being denied, we may settle the kingdom without him. — 
Lot us then show our resolution, says he, and not desert 
those valiant men who have engaged for us beyond all 
possibility of retreat.” Cromwell said, “ That the parlia- 
ment should govern by their own power, and not teacli the 
])eople any longer to expect safety from an obstinate man, 
whose heart God had hardened — 'Fhe army 'vill detend 
3 ’ou against all opposition. Teach them not l)y neglecting 
your’s and the kingdom’s safety, in whic h their own is 
involved, to think themselves betrayeil, and left hereafter 
to the rage and malice of an irrecom ileahle enemy, whom 
they luive subdued for your sake, lest despair teach them 
to seek their safety by some other means than adhering to 
you ; [here he pul his hand to his sword] and how destruc- 
tive such aresointion will he (says he) I tremble to think 
and leave you to judge !” 'Elie question being tliou puC 
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it was carried by a iiuijoritv of fifty voices ; aiul the lordj 
concurredi with the coiiiinons in tlieir votes of non- 
addresses, do this very time, says Lord Clarendon, nd 
man mentioned tlie King’s per^on without duty and re- 
spect. But now a new scene was opened, and some of 
the officers at ihrir meetings at \V indsor, began to talk 
of deposing the King, or prosecuting him as a criminal, 
of whicli his maiesty was advertised by W'atson the quarter- 
master, but it made no impression upon him. 

The two houses having concurred in their votes for 
lion-addresses, the armv agreed to stand by the parlia- 
ment in settling the nation without the King ; and that 
the people might be satisfied with the reasons of their pro- 
ceedings, a remonstrance was published by order of 
parliament, in which they recapitulate all the errors of his 
maje.Uy’s government ; his insint erity in the several 
treaties of peace he had entered into with them ; anil that 
though they liad applied to him seven times with propo- 
siiions, in all which tlie Scots liad concurred except the 
last, yet lie had never complied with any ; from whence 
they conclude, either that the naiiun must continue under 
the prescMU distratTions, or tlu y must settle it without 
liim. [ii the posthumous work'* of Lord Clarendon, there 
is a large reply to this renmnstrani c, in which his lord- 
ship endeavours to viiidicuie tlie King, and throw ail the 
hlame upon tlie parliament ; hut though there were ill 
instruments on both sides, and then* might he no real 
occasicn to ri[) up the misdeuu .mors ofiliii King’s govern- 
ment from tlie beginning, yet it is iiardly possible for the 
art ol man to justify liis majesty’s cmiduc t heforc the war, 
or to Miidicaie his prudence and sincerily in Ins treaties 
afterwards ; tlu? design of eommoncing a new war being 
Cviiientiy at this time? eoneerled and agreed upon, with 
liis ni'ajcstCs allowaiKr*, in juirsuauee of the Scots treaty, 
v\hile he was amusing boili the parliament and army with 
uviu*tures of p<*ace. 

Among till? ordinaticr*! liiai passed this yi ar for riTor- 
ination ot the i hnrc!i, none occasioned so inneh noise 
and disturbance a.i that for abolishing t he ; at ion 

saifri.s’ days, and tlu? three gran J Ic \ ids rlo i^unas^ 

i’a>ier, and W’liitsurilide. 
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The Kinpf was hi<r|ily displeased with this ordinance ; 
and therefore while the atfuir was under debate he put this 
query jLo the parliament commissioners at Ilolniby-House, 
1 <lcsire to he resolved of tliis question, why the new 
reformers discharge the keeping of Easter ? My reason 
for this query is, “ I conceive the celebration of this feast 
was instituted by the same autliority which changed the 
Jewish sabbath into the Lord’s-day or Sunday, for it will 
not be found in scripture where Saturday is discharged to 
he kept, or turned into the Sunday ; wherefore it must be 
the church's authority that changed the one and instituted 
the otlu'i* ; therefore my opinion is, that those who will not 
keep tliis feast may as well return to the observation of 
Sanirday, and refuse the weekly Sunda}'. WMien any 
i)ocly can sliew' me that herein 1 am in an error, 1 shall not 
he ashameil to confess and amend it, until when you know 
iiiy mind.” C. 11. 

Sir James Harrington presented his majesty with an 
answer to this c[ucrv, in whi<*h he denies, that the change 
c)f the sal)l)ath was iVoin the authority of the church, 
but dcM'ives it from the authority and example of our 
Saviour and Ids apostles iti the New Testament ; lie admits, 
that if there was the like mention of the observation of 
Jaistei , it would ho of iliviiie or apostolical authority j but 
as till* case stands, he apprehends with great reason, that 
the ohservatioii of the Christian sabbath, and of Easter, 
Stand upon a v<'rv ditfereiit foot. 

'J'he changing the festival of Christinas into a fast last 
winter, was not so much taken notice of, ht*cause all parties 
wen* einplo\ ed in ac ts tif devot ion ; hut when it returned 
tills vear tiiere appeared a strong propensity in the people 
to (il)serve it, tlie shops were generally shut, many pres- 
bvfirnan ministers preached; in some places the coiniiion- 
pravt*!* was n ad, and one or two of the sequestered elergy 
gx'tiing into j idpits prayed publicly for the bishops ; several 
<)l the i ili'/ens of London, who ojjenetl their shops, were 
abused ; in soim* places there were riots aiul insurrections, 
especdally in i’anleihury, where the mayor emleavoiiring 
to keep the pi'ace, had his lunul broke by tlu* ]uq)nlace, 
and was dragged about the slrei'ls ; tlu* in*;!) ])iuke into 
divers houses of the most religious in the town, bro|^e 
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tlipir wiiulows, abused their persons, and threw tlioir 
goods into the streets, heeanse they exposed them to 
sale on (Mnisrinas-ilay . At length their nninhers being 
increascil to above two thousand, thev pnt themsi'lves 
into a posture of defence against the inagistrarcs, kept 
guard, stopt passes, examined passengers, ami seized 
the magazine and arms in the town-ball, and were not 
tli>]>ersed without difficulty. '^Fhe like disonlers were 
at Kaling, in ^Middlesex, and in several other coiinties. 
Tlic parliament was alarmed at these' disorders, and 
therefore commtthdcd all papists and delimpient elergy- 
nien to retire without the linos of coinmnnic-ation, aiul 
punished some of the principal rioters as a terror to 
the rest, it being apparent that the King’s party took 
advantage of the holy days to try the temper of the 
people in favour of his release, for dnriiig the space 
of the following twelve years, wherein the festivals were 
laid aside, tlierc was not the least* inmnlt on account ot 
the holidays, the observation of Christmas being left as u 
matter of indinVTence. 

The war being thought to heat an end, many of tiie 
clergy who had followed the camp nunrned homt', arid 
endeavoured to repossess themselves of tlitur sequestered 
livings, to the prejudice of those whom the parliament 
had pnt into their placf's ; they pirtitioned the King 
while he was with the army, and in a state of honour 
and dignity, to take their poor distressed condition into 
his gracious consideration. His inajesty recommended 
them to the general, at the very time wlien the dilVerence 
between the parliament ami armv was subsist inu, upon 
which they nqjresented their grievances to him hvpclilif)n ; 
from which it is evit’ent these gentlemen were encouraged 
to liope, that the army wotild carry their resentments 
so far as to unravel all they liad been doing for five 
years -, that they would not only n'liounce tlur covenant, 
but disc-laim the proceedings of their committees, and 
even coiu.itinrtuce the clergv’s adheririg to the King; 
ail’d no fioiiht, i( his inajesty hail at this time compli<'<l 
with the jiropo :;|s of ihtj army, he might have mad** 
gooil tmins tor tliein ; for the general ri^ceivc**! them 
V ilh ivspeiT, and lavinj; debated tlieir iuldress in coum il. 
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proposed it to the jjarllamont, that tlic estates of all 
serpiGstcrcd persons^ inrluflin<^ the clergy, should re- 
main in the hands of the tenants till a general peace. 
Upon wliich the old inciunh'cnts grew verv troublesome, 
forbidding the parishioners to pay their tithes, and 
threatening the present possessors of their livings with 
legal proseriitioiis. 

On the otlier liand the preshyterian elergv addressed 
the general a few days after the parliament and army 
were united, with a complaint, that divers delinquent 
ministers, who had been put out of their livings, did now 
trouble atul seek to turn out those ministers, whom the 
parliament had put in ; and particularly, that Dr. Lay- 
field, by a counterfeit warrant from the general, had 
endeavoured to remove a minister from his benefice in 
Surrey.” 'JMie general and liis council declared their 
dislike of these proceedings, and promised to write to 
the parliament, that siudi ofienders might he brought to 
punishment, which he did accordingly. The ditVerence 
between the parliament and army being now in a manner 
ronniromised, uhich cut oil* the expectations of the clergy, 
the lords and commons accpiainted tho general, that 
they would take care for the jmnishment of those delin- 
quent minisiers and others ; by whose practices ministers 
jiiit into livings by the parliament had been disquieted and 
turned out ; and an ordinance was soon passed for this 
purpose. 

Ilowever some small favour was shewn, about this 
time, to those bishops and others, who had lived peace- 
ably, and been little more than spectators of tho distract- 
ing miseries of their country ; the committee was ordered 
to make payment of the hundred pounds per year granted 
to the Hp. of Durham ; the real estate of the pious 
Bp. Hall, wlio had lately published his hanl measure, was 
discharged ; Ahp. Usher bad an allowance of four hundred 
pounds per annum, till he could he otherwise jiroviilcd 
for ; and was soon after alloweil to he preacher at 
Lincohrs-liin, only ujion taking the negative oath. But 
tlie liishops were not much considt'reil in these donations. 
T'he commissioners ol the great seal were orderetl to 
fill up the vacant livings in the gift of the crown, with- 
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out obliging the incumbents to take the covcnnnt ; 
but the new disturbances which arose in favour of the 
captive King, brought down new severities iij)on the 
episcopal clergy, before the cud of the following year 
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Lay Preachers. — Sta^c Plays prohibited. — Death of Mr. 
Herbert Palmer^ Mr. IVilkinsony and Mr. Saltmarsh. 

and deplorable was the condition of the university 
^ of Oxford when it fell into the Lands of the parlia- 
ment ; the colleges and halls were gone to ruin ; live of 
them perfectly desertetl, and the rest in a very shattered 
condition. I'he public acts had been discontinued for 
some years, tlie schools were turned into magazines for 
tlu‘ King's army, and the chambers tilled with olHcers 
and soldiers, or let out to townsmen ; there was little or 
no insirtirtion fur youth, nor hardly the face of an univer- 
sity ; poverty, desolation, and plunder, the sad elVects of 
uiir, were to be seen in every corner; the bursaries were 
emptied of the juiblie money, the plate melted down 
for the King's service, and the colleges involved in debts 
uhicli they were not able to satisfy ; there were few heads 
of collegers or scholars remaining, except such as were 
strongly prejudiced against the parliament, having em- 
ployed their wits, during the course of the war, in writing 
weekly mercuries, and satyrical pamphlets, in whkli they 
aspersed the proceedings of the two houses, and treated 
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tlioir diviiit's ;is iho most infamous, ij^norant, and hypocri- 
tical traitors ; nor were their tempers in the h'ast softened, 
ihoiioh their lives and fortunes were in the luinds of their 
adversaries. It was thoin^^^hl necessary thercfori' to put the? 
education ot youth into such hands, as thi’ parliament could 
contiile in, a |)ower being reser\ed for that purpose in the 
articles of surrender. 

But before they proceeded to extremes, tlic two 
hou^e.s ap[)ointed seven of their most popular ilivines to 
repair to Oxfoial, with authority to preach in any pulpits 
of the university for six months, in order to soften the 
spirits of the people, and give them a better opinion of 
their cause. 

The ministers were very diligent in the discharge of 
their trust, preaching twice every Lord's day ; and that 
they might gain the alfcetions of tlie people, set up a 
weekly conferetice every I'lmrsday, in which they proposed 
to solve such (jbjeclions as should he raised against their 
new confession of faith and disci})line, and to answer any 
otlicr important eases in divinity. The cpiestion or case, 
was to 1)0 propounded the week behu'e, that it might be 
well considered; a moderator also was appointed to keep 
order, who began ami concluded with a short prayer, aud 
ihi wliole was cfimlucted with decency and gravity. But 
several of tlie sclioiars ridiculed their proceedings, and hy 
way of contempt called their place of ineetiiig, the 
tiL'PLM SHOP; however it was freejuented hy great num- 
bers of people, some of whom were prevailed with to 
Te’uounce the Oxford oath, aud otiters to take the solen\u 
blague and covenant. They met with some little distur- 
hance from one Krhury, a turhulent anlinomian, and 
<liaj)lain in tlie garrison; hut upon the wliole, when the 
ministers retunuHl to Lond<m they declared, that the 
citizens'sliowed them a great deal of respect, although 
tin? tiiiivcrsity poured all the contempt upon them imagi- 
liable, so that tlicy apprehended themselves to have tbe 
same 1(H as St. Paul bad at Atlieiis, Acts xvii. IPJ, 34. 
‘‘ Sc^me mo( ked them, others slighted them, but certain 
clav'o to them, and believed.’’* 

I'lierc being no prospect of reforming tlie nniversity 
bv iIk-sc methods, the two houses resolved to proceed upou 
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a visitation, wliicli iho}' upprchini(Je(l they might undertake 
witliout the King, by virtue of the 1‘oiirtcentli article of 
their recapit illation, \vhicli sa 5 's, “ that the chancellor, 
masters, and scholars of the university, &c. shall enjoy 
their ancient fiKiii of govt‘rninont, subordinate to the 
iinniediaie Mutlioriiy and j)ovver of parliament. And if any 
removal sliall be made by tlie parliament of anv head, or 
otiun* imnnliers of the university, that they shall enjoy 
the.r profits for six months after the surrendering of Oxun, 
and shall have convenient time allowed them fur the rcMiio- 
val of themselves and their goods: provided that this shall 
not extend to retard any reformation there intended by 
the parliament, or give ibein any liberty to intermeddle 
vntb the govern iiient.” But tlie heads of eolleges did not 
think themselves obliged by this capitulation, nor any 
thing contained in it, because they were not made parlies, 
nor called upon to give their separate consent to the arti- 
< les, though they took advantage of every thing that was 
alipulatcd in their favour. 

May 1, 161*7, an ordinance passe^l both houses for 
visiting the university, and noininaling fourteen huvytn v, 
and ten divines, for that service. 

I'lie ordinance cinpow’ers the visitors, or any five of 
them, to hear and determine all crimes, olTenccs, ahiiscs, 
and disorders, which by the laws ami statutes of this realm, 
or by the customs and statutes, riglilly csuiblished, of that 
university, or by the several statutes of the respective c(d- 
li*ges or balls, may law fully be eiupiired of, beard, or deter- 
mined, in the course and way of visitation of the uiiiver- 
sitv, or of the eolleges, lialls, masters, scholars, fellow s, 
ineml)ers, aiui ollieers, or any of them respectively, 'riu v 
are more particularly to enquire by oath concerning tin;-.;* 
that neglect to take the solemn league and covenant, ai.vi 
the negative oath, being tendered to them, by such as .ue 
authorised by parliament; and concerning tkose wl;o 
oppose the execution of tlic ordinance of jjarliament, cim- 
<*erning the discipline and directory ; and those wliv; 
leach or write against any point of doctrine, the iguoraiK *; 
whereof doth exclude from the l.ordhs supper, 'l lh y arc 
likewise to enquire upon oath, eoneerning all such x^ho 
have taken up arms against the i»aili:uneiii ."i r who have 
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been assisting to the forces raised against the parliament. 
And they are to certify to a committee of the house of 
lords and cominolis mentioned in the ordinance, what 
masters, scholars, fellows, members, or ofHrtrrs, have 
committed any of the uiYences above-mentioned, and the 
quality and condition of the offenders, that such further 
]>rocecdings may be had thereupon, as the committee of 
lords and commons shall think fit. The visitors are further 
empowered, to examine and consider of all such oaths 
as are enjoined l)y the statutes of the university, or of any 
of the Iralls and colleges, as are not fit to he taken, and 
present their opinion to the committee ahovc-mentioned ; 
providcil always, that if any of the masters, scholars^ 
fellows, &c. shall find themselves grieved l)y any sen- 
tence given by the visitors, it shall he lawful for tiieiii to 
appeal to the committee of lords and commons, who are 
authorized finally to hear and determine every such case 
brought before tliem.” 

Before the visitation could take place, tlie vice-chan- 
cellor Dr. Fell summoned a convocation, wherein it was 
agreed not to submit to the parliament visitors; a paper of 
reasons against the covenant, the negative oath, and the 
directory, draun up chiefly by Dr. Sanderson, was also 
consented to, ami or<lered to be published to the world, 
against the time the visitors wert? to come down, iimliM* the 
title of “ Reasons of the present judgment of the university 
of Oxford, concerning tin* soU'mn league and covenant, 
the negative oath, and the ordinances concerning dis- 
cipline and worship, approved by general consent in a full 
convocation.” 

I am no advocate for the particulars of tin? covenant 
any more than for tlie high and arbitrary principles of 
government maintained by the university. The cmiscien- 
€ es of men are not under the direction of their wills hut 
of their judgments, and therefore ought not to he con- 
strained by oaths, protestations, or covenants, to attempt 
tliose things ill matters of n-ligiori, which Mieir own hearts 
mu'#! condemn. Religion and civil government stand on a 
distinct foundation, and are desigiu^d for very dilVerentends ; 
the magistrate rimy (U;mand seenrity for men’s peaceable 
submissioii to the civil goveiTiiiieiii, but oiigbi not to force 
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llicm to be active aj^ainst the li^ht of tlicir eonscicMu i^s \i\ 
matters of relij.rion. I'lie university’s rc'asons an? not Iniilt 
upon tliese principh*s; for those "outleinen w(?rc as imicii 
i<*r the coercive power of the luajj^istrate in cases of con- 
scieiK't? as the puritans ; and whereas thev sav, in tlteir 
reasons, the alle'^iance of the sul)ject, and tlie protection 
of tlte l*vin;.»', are tiol relalivc?s; and that the Kiinj^’s inabi- 
lity to (ii.scharf^e his duly dot's not absolve the sobjcct from 
his, I shall only observe that upon tlie^e principles the 
crown (’an neven* he iorfeiU'd ; a coronation oath is of very 
little siLihilicanct* ; nor may a nation snhinit to a coiupienjr 
<?\en wlu'n they can rc-^ist no loni^t'i*. Inability alone in 
the prime I i’lant may not in all eases absolve us from our 
alli'^iance, hut tyranny, opprt'ssion, and open attempts to 
snh\-ert the whole ct>nstilnlion and laws of the com try, 
certa'niy mav ; upon what other ‘ground can wi' iusilt’v the 
late rexolmion, and the pri'^cnt happv estahli>hinent (;f 
tin? proit'stant succession ^ \\*lu*n theOxford divines at the 
period of till* riwolntion had lakt'ii the oaih of aMe^ianco to 
.lamt?s 1 1. and llu* ( orporation oath, w hich sa.ys it is not law- 
ful to rt'sist , or lake; up arms a^^ainst ilu* King* uj)on any pre- 
tenet? whatsoever; what conhl absolve them from these en- 
gagements, or iusiifv llieir jc.ining the prince of Orange w ith 
a foreign foree tigainsl a King U|Tbn the throne ' Ilov.e^cr 
till* stand now iiiadi? hv llu* university was a bold .'iid 
ad\ eiiiuriMis atti in|it, for whic li they received the applause? 
(*!' the ()\fMi-4l p.jrliameni in lc»'5. 'This was the fashion- 
able dot trim’ ot’ (diaries the Second’s reign, when the laws 
were susjicnded and infi ing(*«l, and arhiirary power in tlie 
prince r(»-c to such a height as m ilie next reign issued in 
a I’i'vointion of goM^’iinnent. d'lu' iini\ersiiy (d Oxtord 
did all thev could to countenance the iriuinphs (»f the 
prerogal i\ i*, for in loo thev passi’d a decree in tull con- 
vocation, atlirniing llu* necessity ot passive <d)edienct* and 
iion-n*sistanee in llu* strongest terms; hm hi»w siion were 
llu* !ahh‘s tnriu'd, when within five \ears these M*ry gen- 
ih*im*n tlioiight tit to i*nt<*r into an association to ailhevc 
i*» till* prince of Orange against llu* King upon ilu? 
throni*, and havi* since had tiu* inoit ifu*ai ion ti> see that 
'■auK* decr(*e hiiriU hv the lutuds ot the ciMiinum liangnum 
\«)|.. II. 
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To return to the visitation; May 1.5, a citation was 
issued in the names ot ten of the visitors then in London, 
'to the proctors, and heads of houses, or the vice-pvinci- 
pals, rccpiirin^ iliem and all the otlieers, scholars, &c. to 
aj)pear in the convocation-house, and to bring with them 
a list of the several names of those who were absent, and 
ot the colleges to which they hehmged. At the time ap- 
pointed the visitors opened a visitation with prayers and a 
sermon at St. Mary’s church ; from whence they ])roeet!ded 
to the convocation-house, where ilie vice-chancellor and a 
few of the scholars, had been waiting a considerable time ; 
but perceiving the visitors were like to out-stay the pre- 
cise hour of summons he ordered the s^^\ton To set the 
clock exactly with the sun, and as soon as it struck eleven 
he dismissed the scholars, inarching awav with the beadles 
before him; the visitors met them in their return at the 
proscholiumj where the passage bi ing narrow, the beadle 
cried out, make way for Mr. V'ice-CMiam'ellor,” which 
the visitors did. And the vice-chauf elh^r ha\ itig moveil h s 
hat, as he passed by said, how do ye genihunen,” it is 
past eleven o clock. But the visltt)rs went forward, and 
liaving consulted about an horn* up<>n the \ it c-chaiu cllor’s 
behiuiour, resolved to adjourn til! -Micliaelmas, and return 
to I.oiidon, in ordt*r to^tihtain fiirtlier ])ow(‘rs from the 
parliament. In tlu^ mean liim^ !)r. Fell snmnioiied a 
coniiiiitieii of tlie Iieads of the several ^olleges, who came 
to tlie following res(diili<mN. 

1. 1 hat no man sliouhl apper.r befort! the visitors nn- 
le^^ ibc sumiiions had five names. -2. I hat no one should 
appear upon an holy day. — 'T That he sliouhl demand by 
v%hat authr)rity, he wa^^ summoned; ;nnl if denied an 
answer should presently <h*j)art. — That if they dec laretl 
their aiUlior:t\, hi* sliouhl aur>wu*r with a salvis jurihiis 
rejju) acadeuihc S cnlh-.U^ S<r.- 5. hat he ‘should 
deir.and his accusation in uniiug^ as also time to pul in 
his answer, and should return it in writing, Jind no other- 
wise. La-itly, that he sliouhl utterly nd'use to answer on 
oath, because that would lie to accuse himself, and would 
plainly revive the oath cxnffi. io. 

Such was the stout behaviour of llu^sc fi'w academics, 
who (acc/.vdisg o Di. W'alkei j'jiourcd upon the visitors 
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ull manner of contempt and scorn, tliouc^h they knew 
tlndr very lives and fnrtnne>; were at tlicir disposal. Tho 
university, says 1 k‘, held f)iit a siege of more than a vear 
and a IniK ; the convocation house proved a citadel, and 
ea(di single colh^gc a fort not easy to be reduced ; a clear 
evidi’uce of llu? humanity of the visitors, am! an unan<> 
sworable demonstration of the necessity of the parliament’s 
acting with greater vigour. 

The two houses ha\ ing resolved to suj)port their ^ isitors, 
and enable them to go through their work ; passed an or- 
dinance, empowering them “ to administer the covenant, 
and the negative oath ; to dinnand the perusal of the 
statuti‘s, registers, accompts, &e. and of all other papers 
of the university, and of the respective colleges and lialls; 
and to seize and detain in custody any persofi, who after 
H personal citation rt'fused to a])pear, and produce their 
books and pa})ers after a second citation ; a Jury was also 
to be impanelled, of members of the university, above 
the age of twenty one, to eiiqnire by oath on tlic arti- 
cles contained in the ordinance of visitation ; ai>d a new 
commission was drawn up J)y the attorney-general, with 
tlie great seal atlixed to it authorising the persons above- 
named, to visit the university without any further warrant ; 
the commission began in the usual form, Charles by the 
grace of God, &c. to our trusty and well-beloved Sir 
Nath. Brent, &e. know ye, that we intending the regular 
tion and reformation of our university ot Oxtord, 
which was a very strange style considering the King was 
never consulted about the visitation, much less gave any 
consent ; hut the houses alTeeted this form, from a misla- 
keu supposition, that the King was always present with his 
])ailiament in his legislative capacity; though it served 
no other purpose than gi\ing the adversary an opportunity 
to expose their 2 )rt>cei'diiigs, and charge them with assum- 
ing and acting uuder a ftirged authority. 

Furnished with these new powers, tlie visitors returned 
to Oxford, the riiavor, sheriffs, and oilier magistrates, 
being commanded to aid and assist them as there should 
be occasion. On Michaelmas ilay a ]'*aper was fi?ccd to the 
door of the uiiiviusiiy cliurch, giving notice, that the 
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vi>itation would now j)roc eed rA* die in diem. Next day 
a citation was issued to all tlio hcjiils of n*(juii*in^’ 

Itlieni to Inin^ in tlioir statutes, ri*oistiM*s, accoiupts, anil 
all tlicir |)ul)lic writings, to tiu' wankns lodi^iin^s at Mor- 
ton-colle|j;e. 'Flic vice-t hanrellor was onL i cd to appetir 
at the same time, to answer to sueh iiucNiions, as slnndd he 
deitiamled of him, ami to seiul l)y tin* hands of tlie persons 
who servev! those orders, all the hooks atid acts heloiif^ing 
to the university. I'he proctors were likewise ('njoined 
to bring in tlu'ir hooi.s, kevs, and other public things in 
their custody. But it is not enough to s;iy [says the Oxford 
antitpnirv) that everv one of these orders were disobeyed; 
tliev were also despised and contemned. fh)wi‘ver the 
vice-cham'cllor and heads of colleges condesceniU’d to 
aj)poar at tlie second snmmons, (^ctol)er o, when instead 
of bringing their hocks and pa|)ers, they (hnnanded to 
know, by what authority they were snmnjoneil ' iipim 
which the visitors prodiici’d their commission under the 
broad seal, at the same time seizing them with a third 
citation, to appear four days after with their hooks and 
pa])ers, or w iih their reasons in w riting uhv they refnseil 
jso to do. Next dav ihev si.iil for the kevs of the convoca- 
tion lunesc and scluiol, ami for the beadles siavi s, hnt 
tliey were denied. "I'he day l‘oi;<iw in- t lie proctors aj)pcar- 
ed and de!i\ered a j)r(Ueslatioii, aiL^ainst acknowitrdging t(^ 
any visitor hnt tlu* King. 

Here:’i)on Dr. fell the vice cliam ellor, the very same 
rfay, w as dc|jri\ ed ot his \ ice-cliancellorship, and |;iihlic 
notice was given to ilie proi t(,rs, and other (.liiccrs of the 
university, not to (du-y him aiiv longer innler that charac- 
ter; hut the d<jctor without rega.rd to his di*pri vat ion. or 
to the j)r(u«jgat ion ol the term, which the visitors had 
adjfmrned from the 1(111 to the 1 '»ih instant, proceeding on 
the Illh to hold a i oiigregatlon, ami open the term as 
usual, was taken into ciistod\, and some tiiiut aftin*, by 
order ot pariiamenf !)rought to London; immediately 
iipmi which, i)r. l^)Uer, presidinit of 'Frinit v-(a)llege, 
ordered ih(^ beadles with tlieir sta\es to attend him as 
pro-vice-chancellor. Nciveinher 2 <l and 4 th the several 
l)ead.s of r idiegcs ilieii present ap])eared before the visitors, 
but v%ithout their statute 'hooks and papers, and being 
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c:ill(‘d in severally, were asked in their turns, whether they 
approved ot iinivcrsilatis ; or the reasons of the’ 

nniversily ahove-iiHniti(med ' Whether they owiietl the pow- 
er of the visitors ? Or whether they approved of the answer 
of the ]>vot tors in tlie name of the whole university ^ And 
refusino to addrect answer, were served with a citation 

to appear hefore the committee for reformation of the 
university at W'estriiinster the 11th instant, which they 
did accord! n aly ; and havino owned their approbation of 
llu* answer cd' tin? proctors in the name of the university, 
they tend(‘red a paper to the committee in the name of all 
who liad been cited, setting forth, that what they liad done 
was not out ol’ obstinacy, hut conscience; and ])raving 
that in an alVjiir of so much conserpience they might be 
allowed time to ativise with council. 'Lhcir iO(^uest was 
readily granti'd ; lint tiu? jioint at issue was decided against 
them ; anti after a full hearing on both sides, ihe com* 
mittee \oted, tlnit ‘‘ the answer of the several heads of 
houses, and of t)iliers of the university, uas derogatory 
to the authority of jiarliament.” — The Oxford divines not 
satisfied with this tieterminaiion, appealetl soon after ti# 
the pnlillc, in a letter to the K'arned Mr. Selden represen- 
tative for the university, entitled the ease of the univer- 
sity of Oxford; or the sail dilemma that all the members 
thereof are put to, to lie peijincd or ile.stroved, 

'Lhe committee at Lundon having waiteil till the end 
of the month of December, to see if any of the licacls ot 
colleges would submit, voieii Dr. Fell out of his ileanry 
of Christ- church for conlumacv ; aiul passed the same sen- 
tence upon others. — W hen these reNoliuions were sent to 
Oxford, the proper otHcers refused to publish them, and 
when they were paste. 1 n]ion the walls of the c*olleges, tlc*y 
were torn down, and trampled under foot; upon which the 
]>ro-vice-cliancellv)r, and the twii proctors were order.'d 
into cMistody ; Imt tlu*y absconded, and Dr. Oliver assumed 
the oflii-e oi‘ pro-vice-chancellor. The parliament provok- 
ed with tliis usage, pas.soil an in*ilin.iiu e conslitutiiig the 
F.arl of IVniihroke chancellor of Oxforil, and ordered hirn 
to ii‘pair tliitlier in person, to support the visitors, and 
place the si'\eral persons wliom the coimnitlt e had chosen, 
iu the icspevti'.e chairs of tliosc they had c;octciL 
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The clianoellor niaile his jiiihlir ontraiice into tlie city, 
attciuled with a great ninnhrroK ('h'rgy, ami gt'ntlenieii 
of the country, aiul ahom one huiulrctl iiorst' out of ()\h»nl 
itself , the mayor welconieil him at his (‘nt^niu o into tlie 
city with a coiigratulatorv >peec h ; aivl when lie came \n 
his lodgings, ^Ir. liiitto!i. one of ih.e new protTors, madi^ a 
speech to him in laiin, hut not one of the lie.iils of colleires 
came near him ; the ^//t/ t)f the university w re not to 

be found, and tile scludars tvcat<‘d tlie c h;;iK t lior and his 
retinue w ith all that rudeness, they had Iv’cn taught to 
express towavils all who adheivdi to llu* |<arliaiuent. Ni*\t 
morning the Karl, attended with a guard of s ddii'r^. went 
to Christ-cluircli, ami liaviiig in vain ilesire l Mrs It 11 the 
dean’s wife, to ejuit the hxlgings peacealdv, iu* com- 
inanded the soldiers to break open the doors, .m ^ i irrv 
lier out in a chair into the middle of the qiiailrauglt* ; he 
then put the now-elected <lcan Mr. Hevnohls, aiun wards 
Bp. ot Norw ic h, into ja.ssession ; from tiuMice lii> lord- 
ship, with the ^isitol^s, went to tin* hall, and lKi\ing got 
tile hutterv-i)<»ok. struck out Dr. KelTs name, and iuscneil 
that of Mr. Reynolds : the like tl.cv did. hy oihers. In 
tlcj afternoon they lield a conxocatioii, which was o])(‘!u*d 
with an elegant laiin oration, pronounceti hv Mr. (’orhet 
their new cjrator. A\'lic n the* eliancellor liad taken !l»e 
chair in the cteii o('aii<m-li()U.>e, he declare**! Mr. Kevnolds 
viee-cliaiH'ellor, to whom an oath was adiinni.sii*red that 
he would observe tlie statute's am! priiileges of the uni- 
ver>ity, siilnect t(; the* authority of parliament. 

1 he Inliowi jg inf)rning the chtiiic'eilor am! \isitois, 
with a guard of imisf|ue*lee rs, we*iit lo .Magdalen-c'olli'ge, 
and having hredu* o|jen the doors of t he* presidemrs hnlg- 
ingswlm was out (jt tin* i\av, they gave Dr. W ilkinson 
possession. In the; allernoon tlie\ w eml to A ll-Sends, w here 
Dr. .sin Idoii the warden appearing, and rediising lo submit, 
rcturne:d to liis hj(!g!ngs, and lock«*il the door.; which 
being l^roke* (ipen, tin; d.'ici«)r was talven intcj emtody lor 
re>nte*mpt, and Dr. Ihihm r pm in hi^ plaee ; fr<>ii. thence 
th(;y w'cml to J rimle < (di. a:jd haeing Inadvc; cqu’n the 
Jofigings, Dr. Hams wa^ pui intd pfisse>sioii in tin* r<n)in 
of Dr. Potten*. l\\ |i;.<* manm r Dr. CheNnel hud pfr^essiou 
given him of St. i:, iln- cd' Dr 
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!Mr. W ilkins was ap])ninted prrsitient of Wadham college, 
ill the room of Dr. Pitt ; ami Mr. Greenwood was put into 
possession ot Bra/.en-nosc! college in the room of Dr. 
Hadelide, allowing tlmsi' ihey displaced a montli’s time 
to remove their ellects. But some of the students of Christ’s 
" Inircli having got tlie hutti'rv-hook, impudently cut 
our tl)(* nanw's ot those whom the visitors had inserted ; so 
that the were forced to return the next day, and write 
n\er ;igain the nc ees of tinur new dea.n and canons. The 
heads of college's h- ing thus fixed in tlieir several stations, 
tlu' chancellor look of the university, and departed 

tor London ; .onlliavni^ reported his coiuluct, receivetl the 

T/janl.s of tin* liOiiM'*.. 

But Dr. \\ ihvi n-on, sen. and Mr. Clievnel, who returned 
wit!i ii o cluuu tdlor, ha\ mg rt'presented to the parliament, 
that the fellows, scholars, and iinder-'Othcers, still refused 
to sulnnit to thidr orders, it was resolved, “ that the visitors 
lion hi ( ite all tin* cdlictus, fellows and scholars before 
them, and that such as ri‘fu.sei.1 to appear, or uj)on ap- 
|)(Mran(‘e did not . t.hmit, should he su^peudetl from their 
jdaecs. and the:i- nrmu's returned tr> the I'Oinmitttie, who 
\\ere authori/e 1 ‘o t‘\j)i*l ilu'in the university ; anil the 
new heads o»n signification of such sentence from the 
cnimuiitei*; in < on i uni'tion with ilu* visitors, were em- 
jnoMTewl to put others in tluur j}laces. I'liev resolvetl 
f ni l lu*r, ihiu tin- hnr>ars sl..)nld make nodivitlend ot money 
till the\ had or<hr> trom the committee; and that the 
tenant- -lioiild p:!\ tludr rents to none hut the heads 
a[jpoiutc(i hv il.e authority of parliament.” But the bur- 
sars ahscomied, and wen* not to he found. 

Bv virtue of t!ie><* orders the visitors cited the tellows, 
scliolars of lioiistv-, gentlemen commoners, and servitors, 
to appmir before ilu*m at st'veral times ; the only ipiestion 
demanded of tluni w as, “Will you submit to the power 
of the parliameui in this visitation To which they 

'vere to givi* their answer in writing, and according to it 
were continued or ili>placed. Great nuriihers were ab- 
sent. from the university, and ilid not appear; others who 
disowned tlie powiu- of ilu' parliament at first, afterwards 
^••uhmitted, hut llu* main body stood ii out to last. 'I’ho 
UMbr«l liistorian says, tlie iiumher of hJL 
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to submit was ahoul lUroe IuuuIvchI ami tliirty-rour, but 
that they were iu)t presently e\|)elleil ; for tlionj^li the 
visuors were obliged to return their names to llu* com- 
mittee, and were c'lnpowered to c'xpel them, yet tlu‘y 
deferred t!je execution of tlieir ]}0\ver, in hopes that time; 
ini;;i'.t brini* them to a eomplianee ; whieli it is very 
likelv it did, because it appears by the rej^ister, that in 
the ei^ht succeeding years, there were no more than thrc‘e 
hundred and ninety-six new elections, which allowing 
for deaths ami removals, must infer the deprivations at 
this time couUl n<»t be very considc'rable ; liowever bad 
their numbers been much greater tlian they really were, 
the parliament were obliged in their own defefice, to 
dispossess them. 'Flie few scholars that remained in the 
university treated the visitors with insulferahh' rudeness, 
and scurrilons satires, which the\isitors took no further 
notice of, than to forbid the booksellers to print <jr sell 
the like for the future*. If the puritans bad published 
such pamplilets against the I'xorbilanccs of the liigb-c f)m- 
inission court in the late tinu*s, the aiiiliors or piiblisluns 
inii'it have lost their ears, as the brownists did llieir lives 
towards the latter eml of Kli/.abetirs reign ; and surely 
the university might have '‘vinei*d tlieir loyally wiibout 
olYeriiig such unmannerly provocations to gentlemen, who 
were dis})osed to beha\e towards them with all genilee.ess 
and moderation. 

T he visitors l)<;ing informed that an insurreetion was 
designed among the scludars in favour of the King, ami 
in concert with the loyalists in other parts of the; kingdom, 
acquainted the commanding otlicers of ihi* garrison, who 
gave immediate orders i(» search the colleges for arms ; 
and the; visitors ordered all the inemhers of the; university 
to deliver a perempt(jry answer in writing within s<*vi*n 
days, whether they would submit to tlu* aiiiliority of the 
parliament in this visitaiic>n or no ' And that none should 
depart the nniv(;rsity without leave from tla; pro-\ ice- 
chancellor. ’^riie day following both lioiises of |)arliaiiient 
|>a.»se<l an order, that for as niueh as many doctors, and 
other mem))ers cd’ the iiiiive. sity, iiotw itiistandiiig the 
ex. in^ .e that had beei. iiiatlc .f .some of them, did still 
persist in their contempt of the authority ol parliaiuctH, 
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whiili iniglit hoof tlangeroiis consctjucncc ; tlicreforc the 
coniiiiittee for reforming the university should have power 
to send lor them umler the ensiody of a guard, and coin- 
mil them to jirison/’ Biit still the scholars would not re- 
movi‘, being too stui)born to ht* ^ victed by votes at London, 
or papers and ])rogramma’s at Oxford. 7'Jie visitors 
therelore, alter Ijaving waited above six months, were 
()!)liged to proceed t<j the last extremitv, and published 
an order i»y beat c)f drnni before the gate of every college, 
that if ai>y one who had been exjjelled, did presume to 
liii i V in tlie town, or u as taken within live miles of it, he 
^liould be deemed as a spv, and punished with death. 
\ud to enldrct* il’is (jrder. General Fairfax who was then 
ill the liidd, gave public notice, that he would proceed 
act.’ordingly with such as diil not iU‘part in four days, unless 
they (d)ltUiicd h a\e iVcmi the vice-chancellor and visitors 
to continue longi'r. At length their courage cooled, 
and the young gentlemen were prevailed on to retire. 
TIuk the university of Oxford was clearetl of the royalists, 
and the visitors at lihi'rty to lill up their vacancies in the 
best manner they eonld ; in all which one cannot tell 
winch ino>i to admire, the unparalleled patience and 
foi heirance c»f a victorious parliament for almost two 
yt^ais, or the stuliiiorn perverseness and provoking be- 
haviour of a few ai ademies, against a power that eonld 
havt* hatlcri'd their coilegi^s about their cars, and buried 
them ill their ruins in a few days. 

About ten of the old lieails of colleges, and professors 
of sv ieuees, submitted to the visitors, and kept their places, 
and about niiu‘teen or twenty were expelled. Although 
It iniist he allowed, that many of the ejected loyalists 
were men of learning and great merit, it is certain those 
who kept their pbii’cs, and the successors ol such as were 
ejected, vvt‘re men of eipial probity aiul virtue, and no less 
eminent in their several protossions, as appears by the 
monuments of their learning, some of which are remaining 
to this day. 'Fhe very enemies of the new heads of 
colleges have confessed, tliat they wore strict in the 
goveriiiiient of their several houses ; that they kept a more 
than eoiHiiion watch over the morals of the students, and 
obliged them to an exact couipliauce vvitli ihoir statutes, 
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The professors were indefatigable in instructing their 
pupils both in public and private ; drunkenness, oaths, 
and profanation of the Lord’s-dav, were banished ; strict 
piety, and a profession of religion were in fashion ; the 
scholars often met together for prayer and religious con- 
ference ; so that, as Mr. Philip Henry who lived then in 
the university, observes, If those of the old spirit and 
way were at first the better scholars, these were the better 
men.” 

l.et the reader now judge of the impartiality and candor 
of those writers, who insinuate, that the new ]^rofi*ssors 
ctuild neither pronounce T.atin, r\nv write Kiiglish ; that 
in the room of the c^jected loyalists tliere snccetMled an 
illiterate rabble, swept np from the plongli-tail, from shops 
and grammar schools, and the dregs of the iieighhouriFjg 
.university ; that the muses were driven from tlieir ancient 
seats ; that all loyalty, learning, and good sense, was 
banished *, and that there succeeded in their room nothing 
but barbarism, enthusiasm, and ignorance, till the dawn 
of the restoration. Lord Clarendon was a #?erlared enemy 
to these change.s, and has painted them in the most odious 
colours, yet the force of truth 1ms obliged him to confess, 
that it yielded an harvest of extraordinary good know- 
ledge in all parts of learning ; and many who were 
wickedly introduced, applied themselves to the study of 
good learning, and the practice of virtue, and had incli- 
nations to that duty and obedience they had never been 
taught, that when it phascMl God to bring Charles If. 
back to his throne, he found tlie university abounding in 
excellent learning, and devoted to duty and obedience 
little inferior to wbat it was before its desolation. This 
must be acknowledged is an iinansweralile testimony to 
the learning and application of the new professors ; and 
with equal justice may it be adcUrd, that tluj university 
was in a much better state for learning, religion, and good 
sense, at ttie restoration, than before the civil wars, as all 
the epiinent philosophers and divines of the estal)lisliinerit 
who did so much honour to their country in the three 
succeeding reigns, owed tlieir education to these professor!?, 
viz. the I'lllotsons, Siilliiigfleets, Patricks, .Souths, Caves, 
Sprat*^, Ki‘!der.s, \Vliitl)jiR, Bulls, Boyles, Newtons, l.ockes, 
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and others. The university was in liigh reputation in 
Ibreign parts, and prodneed as many learned pertbniianccsL 
as in any tbrnu'r j)(n*i<v-l, so that admitting the new j)ro- 
IVssors were not introducred into their places in a legal 
uay, ac-cording to tlu‘ statutes, because of the necessity 
ol the times, yet it is certain, they ])roved wise and 
watchful governors, strict observers of their statutes, and 
indnstrituis promoters of piety and the liijeral arts, and 
were far fr()m dt‘siM*v ing the brand of ignorant, illiterate, 
hvpocritical blockheads, enemies to the legal constitntion 
of their country, or of )>eing pronounced unworthy the 
high preli'rmonis they enjoyed. 

'I'liere wrve no <lc)ul)t at first. v(M*y considerahle vacan- 
cies in the sevcnal collegt‘< ; many of the fellows and 
scholars heing <lea(l, or killed in tin; King's service, and 
others having resigned their places in the nniversitv for 
btmefices in tin; cliurch, besides those who w<m*(* t‘\pi*lled 
by the visitors, as alreatly mentioned; but to supply the 
dehciency of fellows and tutors, the committn; encourag- 
ed several learne<l graduates in the nniversitv of Cam- 
bridge to translate themselves to Oxford, and a»‘ci*pt of 
preferments accoi\liug to their merits. Manv who had 
di'serted the iini\ersitv wlu’ii it became a garrison tor the 
King, reinrnetl to lln-ir co!l<*gi*s, and were proinoteil 
acconling U} their s<miority. Great numbers of vouih who 
had been ki'pi at home because? of the public cf)mmolions, 
were iioy. sent to Oxford by their parents, to iperfect tlunr 
odneation ; and if it be considered furilier, that there had 
beiMi no ailmissions from W estmiiister, Katon, St. IhiiiTs, 
MiTcbant-'raylors, and otln*r pnhlie sehooU, for five or 
six years past, it is not to be wnmlered that then* w:is an 
uiuuiial flow of youth to the university at tliis time, so 
that the damage occasioned by this revolution of alVairs 
was tpiickly repaired, and the muses returned to iheh* 
;)iucieiit seats. 

'Idle long interruption of ediicaiion in the university, 
proiluced a very great wsc*arc*ity of orthodox and learned 
Uiinisters in the countries, smue l>i*ing silenei'il fiir reliising 
flic coviMuint, and others ilispersed. or killi‘d in ilu* wars. 
Many pulpits also win'e tacant by rtxisnn of the scainlal 
cr insutUcienev of the im-ninhtmt hich was one ecea- 
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sioii of the increase of lay-preachers, for tlio country 
j3eople would go to hear any body rather than have no 
sermons ; besides the presbyterian clergy would authorize 
none to preach, except such as wouhl take covenant, and 
consent to their discipline. I'o remedy these evils, the 
northern counties ])etiiioned the houses to erect a new 
university in the city of York, but the confusion of the 
times prevented their prosecuting the design. The Imle- 
pendents who were less zealous about clerical orders, 
encouraged or at least connived at the lav-preachers, 
apprehending that in cases of necessity, pious men oi 
gooil natural parts might exercise their gifts pnhiielv td 
the ediiication of the church ; till under this cover thc\ 
saw everv hold enthusiast almost begin to usurp the othec 
of a teac-ber. To bring things tbendore into a little belter 
order, a petition was presented h) both bouses of ])arlia- 
iiient. I'be houses thanked the petitioners fur their good 
alfection, but did nothing upon it. 

By an ordinance of Feb. II, all stage- players were 
declared to be rogues punishable by the acts of the 3i.»tb of 
Klizabetb, and 7tli of .Iame.s, notwithstanding any licence 
tbev might have from the King, or any other person. y\ll 
stage galleries, scats and boxes, are ordered to be pulled 
ilown hy warrant of two justices of })cacc ; all actors 
in plays for time to come being convicti‘d shall hi? publicly 
whipped, and find sureties for ilicir not olfending in like 
manner for the future ; atul all spectators of plays for 
every olTence are to pay live shillings. It i.s certain, that 
the laws against vice and immcn'atily w(‘re siri( ilv exe- 
cuted, the Lord s-day was duly observed, the clmrc luis 
were crowded with attentive licarcrs, family devotion was 
in repute, neither servants nor children being allowed to 
\valk in the liclds, or fiCMjiicnt the puldic housi*s. In a 
word, notwithstanding the diirercnce of men’s opinions, 
and political views, there was a zeal for God, and a nint h 
greater api>carance of sobriety, viriiie, and true religion, 
than^ before the civil war, or after the restoration. 

Among the puritan divines who died this year, was Mr, 
Ilerhert Balmer, B. 1). Ids fatlu r was Sir 'W BalnuM* of 
Wingham, in Ktmt, his mother ilie eldest daughter of H. 
Pelliutn, of .Sussex^ Ks*]. Our divine was born at Wing- 
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lijiin ; he liarl a polite education in his fatlier's house, and 
learned the 1^‘ronch lantrua< 2 :e almost as soon as he could 
sp<'.;k. In lol.), he was culinitted fellow commoner in St. 
John's Canil)ri(ljL»'e In 162‘2, he took the decree of 

]\1. A. In h')j3, he was chosen fellow of Ciueeirs Coll, in 
that llni\er^ity ; the year ft)llowinLij he was ordained to 
the ministry, to which he had dtwoted himself from his 
infancy : his first exercise was at a lecture in Canterbury, 
wlu!re he preat hed once a week, till it was put down with 
the rest of the afti^rnoon st'rinons. In 1 r/VJ, he was pre- 
sented by A)>p. Land to the \ icaraert* of Ashwcll, in Hert- 
lorilshirc, \\ Inu'c* lie ]>rf*aclied tu ic(’ twerv Lord’s-dav, 
and catechised tin* children of his parishioners. The same 
year lie was chosen one of the university preachers of 
Camhridjre, hy w hich he had authorilv tt) j>reach, as he 
should have occasion, in any part of Kngland. In lotO, 
he and Dr. 'rnckiu'y were clu)sen clerks of the convocation 
for the diocese of Lincoln. In Int h he was called to he 
a nu'inhcrof the assemhly of di\im'sat W estminster, and 
after some.* time chosen one of their assessors, in which 
phuc^ In? hehaveal with li^real wisdom and intet^rity. April 
II, 1 < 1 1 t, he was constituted master of Queen’s Coll, 
i ainhrif’Lie, hy tin* l.arl of Manclu'ster ; here he set 
himsc’lf industiiously to the proiuotiiejj of reli‘^ion and 
!<.;aruin|j:, hein^ M*rv solicitous that noiu^ should be ad- 
iniued to a sclioiarship or fellowshi]) iu his collej^e, hut 
bucii as were cpialified in both tlw'se respects, the good 
effecis t)f which appeared in the repniaiiim and credit 
of that soi iety, lieyond most others of the university in 
Ills time. .Mr. ralnuT was a gtmth*man of a low stature, 
ami a weakiv coiisiii ulion, hut iiulefaligahle in business ; 
his leisure was employed in works of ilevotioii and charity, 
aiul as he hail a competent estate, and chose a single 
life, he had an op|)ortimiiy of doing a great deal of good ; 
ho maintaineil several poor scholars at his own expence in 
tile collegt*, and whim he died loft a considerable benefac- 
tion to the same purpose. llis last sickness was not long, 
Ills constitution being spent ; hut his behaviour was 
uncommon, he looked the King of terrors in the face w ith 
an unshaken resolution, and resigned his life this sum- 
mer witli a firm cNpecUUion of the mercy of Gud to 
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eternal life, in the foriy-sixtli year of his age, aiul \va» 
burieil in the new eluireh at W estniinster. 

■Vlr. II. AV’ilkinson, Th T). was horn in A'orkshire, and 
etlncated in Merton VoM, Oxford. In h»‘ was rliosv*Mi 

prohationcr-fellow, and proceedcul in arts ; after some 
time he was made B. D. and in l»a)l, het'ame pastor of 
AA’addesdon in Bucks. Hi* was a person of considerahle 
Icariiing and piety, and being an olil puritan (says Mr. 
\\ ood' was oU'cled one ot the assenildv of di^ ini's, hut he 
5pent ih.e cliicf id' Ids time atid laI)onrs among his 
parishioners at W addesilon, hy whom he was greatly be- 
loved ; h<*re he died in a very advaiiceil age, and lies 
buried hi his own chureli. 

Mr. J. Saltmarsh, descended of an ancient family in 
AOrkshire, was educated in Magdalen Coll. ( ’aiiihrf(igf% 
and graduated there ; he was esteemed a person of ;i 
fine active fancy, no conteuiptihle poet, anti a good 
preacher ; he was first minister at North;u»ipton, afiiTwartU 
at Biaisted in Kent, and at length cha|)lain in Sir 'l\ 
I’airfax's army, where he always preached up love anti 
unitv: he ineddleil not w ith presbytery or iiidependi'ncv,. 
hut laboured to draw souls from sin to Christ. He ynil)- 
li>!ie(l some treatises, by which it appears he was of 
Antiiioinian principles. The manner ol‘ his death was 
extraordinary. Being at his house at llfonl in Kssex, 
he told liis wife he liad been in a trance, and received 
a in(*>Nage froni Ciod which ht; iniiNt inimediati*! v deliver 
lo the army. He went that night to l.ondon, and next 
day to Windsor; heiiig come to the council of othcers 
he lold tiieiii, that tlu? I.ord had left them , that hi* woohl 
not prosper their considlations, hut di'stroy them l>y divi- 
sit/Ms among tliemselvcs, Ijei aiise they had soijj^ht to 
de>tr<')V the [jcople of Cjod, those who had stood hy t!;ein 
III ilicir greatest tlitlicidiii*s. Hi* then wanit to the (ieni*ral, 
:unl widioiit !no\ing his hat ti>!d him, that (hid was liighly 
d.ispleased with him for committin;; his saints to prison. 
'I he like massage \ic delivereil to (Voinwell, ri'cyiiiriisg him 
:o take eiVer tiud measures for the c-nlargemcnt of the iiiem- 
hv-r . of the army, who w(?r(? (omruitled for not rompl\iiig 
wnh tin* general c<»uh(:il. He tiien took his leave of the 
4 :tu tT'-, tcMi j'* them, he ka.l nov\ d<jac iii errand, audi 
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must never sec them any more. After which he went to 
London, and took leave of his friends there, telling them 
his work was done, and desiring some of them to he careful 
of his wife ; lie returned to Ilford, in perfect health ; next 
clay he told his wife, that he had now finished his work, and 
must go to his Father. The following morning lie was 
taken speechless, and about four in the afternoon he died. 
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7 /if* StL'9?2d Ch'il T/tt* Sct^fs ^Irmy drUultd hj/ 

CruVizvciL — 77ft' C{}i\tiisu*n at the IDtus . — .(s.seh'hfi^- 
of J)tvine<,— rrcatif of the Isle tf il'/hhf. — Cc/i- 

Jerence bciieccn the and Piiriianu nt Piiitus. 

77u’ Kiriii^s Final ConressionF.~-//(s Sp^ich the 
Comynissioners. — Itemar/iS. — I/i\ I.tftir to the Prince 

of IVah s. The case of the Jomt/. fha/ seize the 

King's' Persr.n. March to I.oidon. 'I'hc IIoum ot 

Commons I'tsohe to iynpeach the Kin^ . - S ntiments 
qt the - 77;r I\:n*fy 'liial and F i • cut ion.- 

Ilis Character , — I'tu: author (,t the Kinp's Ihath. 

f |1HE Kin:;* was all la.st v. inu*r a prisoner in (’aris- 

“*■ brofik castle, aiienrbxi ooIa by two stn'xants cif bis 
own, and debarred of all otlnn* eonvei saiioj!, wiiliout ilu! 
knowlediire ot' tbc ^ovt^nor ; n<;\ ertheli's^ bv tin* assis?- 
ance of some particnlar frieinU, be; scie ami received 
f.evcral letters from tbe Qimmmi, tlKne;h bis corrtvspond - 
enre was <iis< o\ ( r<'d oltencn* t’nan lie was aware*. His 
majestv madesevt ial at lempt s to esca]>(*, but was always 
^^revented ; (.‘aptain Ibirley aiieinj>ted to raise tli(! Island 
for liiiti, but was apprt.ben led and t'xoM iited, However in 
pursiianci^ of the secret treaty witb tbe Scots, already 
rnenlifined, an army v^as raisin*^ in that Kin'^dfjin, to be 
commanded by Duke Hamilton; but tbe iMi;;lisb cavaliers, 
impatient of delay, witbcjtit (oiH*ertini» proper measures 
Hiiiont^ tbemsel\ifs, or with tbe presbyterians, took up 
arms in several couiitio, to delivt*r tbc Kiin^ from bis 
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confinement^ an J to restore liim without any treaty with 
his parliament. The Welsh appeared first, under Major 
General Langhorn, Colonel Poyer, and Powel, three 
officers in the parliamcn army, who. had privately accept- 
ed commissions from the Prince of Wales. These were 
followed by others in Dorsetshire, Devonshire, Sussex, 
Surrey, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Kent, Northamptonshire, 
Essex, and in the city of London itself. The insurrec- 
tion in the city began on Sunday, April 9, in Moorfields, 
by a company of j'oung fellows with clubs and staves, 
crying out, For God and King Charles.’* But after 
they had done some mischief in the night, and friglited 
the mayor into the Tower, they were dispersed next 
morning hy the general at the head of two regiments. 
The Kentish men under the Earl of Norwich, having 
plundered some houses, were defeated near Maidstone, 
and having a promise of pardon, the main body laid down 
their arms ; notwithstanding which, the Earl with five 
hundred re:U)!ute men, crossed the Thames at the Isle of 
Dogs, and came as far as Mile-end green, expecting 
assistance from the city ; but being disappointed, he 
joined the Essex cavaliers under Sir Charles Lucas, and 
l.ord Cupel, who surprized the parliament’s committed 
at Chelmsford, and then shut themselves up in Colchester, 
where they maintained themselves against Gen. Fairfax 
for ten we^ks, till being reduced to the last extremity, 
they were forceil to surrender at discretion ; after which 
the general marched round about the country, aivl having 
quieted all insurrections in those parts, reiurned to his 
head-quarters at *St. Alban’s about Michaelmas. bile 
Fairfax was in Kent and Essex, Cromwell reduced the 
Welfdi. At the same time, the Earl of Holland, and Dukd 
of Buckingham appeared at the head of five hundred 
horse and some foot near Kingston upon 1 hames, but 
they were soon dispersed ; the Eavl was taken prisoner at 
•St. Neol’s, by Colonel Scroop, and the Duke ot Buck» 
iiigham, with great ditficiiliy, escaped into the Low 
C'ountries. Aluuii the .same time several of the parliament's 
Mbps revolted to the Prince of Wales, then in Holland^ 
who went on board, and wuh Prince Rupert, Lord Iloptou. 

VuL. iJL 
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aiul Others, siiilotl to the coast of Knt’hinci, with a clcsiL;n 
to relieve I'olchester ; but although (lUnp])oinietl, he 
landed five b\nulrecl men about Deni and Saiuhvich, and 
Idocketl lip the 'rhanies mouth ; But when the Karl of 
\\ arwit k .came up w ith the parliametif s licet, he sailed 
back to Holland, and most of the s^hips returned to the 
obedience of the parliament. 

It was n(U without o*reat iHthcnlty tliat the Kinir's 
friends in bcoilaml prevailed, with the jnirbanient of that 
kingdom, to consent to the rai^inu* an nj*mv against Kng- 
land, the conimissionei's of the kirk, and the whole body 
of their ministers, being vehemently against it ; and 
when it was put to tiie vote, eighteen lords and forty com- 
moners entered their protests, from a strong suspicion, that 
by the vast resort of loyalists to Kdinimrgh, there was a 
private agreement between llainilton and that partv, to 
iav aside the covenant, and restore the King wiiliout any 
conditions ; to prevent whi^ h the Scots parliament gave 
exprt*ss ordiigs, tliat none sliould bo received into their 
army, or i«nn with them at their entrance into Kngland, 
except snch as should take the covenant ; but Hamilton 
who b(;traved their cause, found means to evade the order, 
by which means he ruined himself, and the party lie in- 
tended tr» SiTve. 

The Scots army entered Kngland, to the number of 
tventv thousand foot and six thousand horse, ^ under the 
command of Duke Hamilton, and were afterwards joined 
bv Sir Marmadnke Langdale, at the head of four tliousand 
fr>ot, and seven or eiglit huinlrcd liorse ; but these being 
Knglishinen and cavaliers, who hail not taken the covenant, 
were not incorporated with the Scots forces, hut were 
obliged to march a day before them, which was Hamilton’s 
contrivance to evade his orders ; nevertheless they com- 
posed one anny, Langilale being to receive all his orders 
iVom Hamilton, and to act only by his directions. But 
thougli there was a private understanding between tin? 
. generals, the subalterns and soldiers of both parties were 
not accpiainted with it, and iiad the .same incurable jea- 
lousy of each other as formerly ; from the same motive, 
, .tl>o ^Bveibytenans in the parliament at Westiniiister com- 
missioned their army to oppose the Scots, tliougli they 
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carnet into FngV.in*! with an avow’cd intention of restoruijj, 
the King upon the terms of the covc^jant ; which was the 
supreiiio ol>jcrL of tlicii* wishes. 

ft nn\v seem surprising however, that there no 
good uiKUrst.inding between the two parliaments, W'heu 
tliose of England sent comniissioiiers to p]dinburgh to ac- 
complish it ; ])nt the Scots being strongly persuaded, that 
tlu* parliament at Vv'estminster was still governed by. an 
army of Intlependt nts, all that IMr. Marshall and the rest 
c ;nld sav, w'a<» not sntTicient to divert iheni from their 
c ntcrj)ri/,e, which is tlie easier accounted for, wlien the 
sirengiii of the Hamiltonian faction, and tlunr obligations 
to the Kin;r b\ their secri*! treaty are considered. Thi^ 
engagiMiicnt apj^ears from the Duke’s letter to Lambert, 
in w hich he ac<|iKiints liiui, that he w as commanded * to 
enter Knghirnl w iili an arm\ , for maintaining the solemn 
loa<rue and covenant ; fur settling religion ; for delivering 
the King from his base iinprisoninent ; and freeing the 
jiarHainent from the constraint put upon them. The state 
of ulVairs had undorgone a considerable change by the 
rising (;f the Phigli di cavaliers, the army was in the field, 
and divided into several distant parts of the kingdom, and 
th(‘ Preshvterlans in as full possession of the government, 
a' eve r ; thev were renewing the treaty with the King, 
ami sending prujiosiiions to the Scots to join with them ; 
hut the good understanding between the two nations 
having been interrupted last winter, by the growing in- 
fluence of the army, who were no friends to covenant 
uniformity, the Scots would not be satisfied with the pre- 
sent diminution of their pow'cr, unless they w’crc entirely 
disbanded, and therefore liad not changed the instructions 
to their general. On the other haml, the parliament could 
not witli safety disband tlieir army while the cavaliers 
were in the field ; nor conld they forbid their opposing 
the Scots, who had joined the common enemy, and were 
marching into Kngliuul with an armed force, to deliver 
the King frtmi his imprisonment, although they liad con- 
certed no measures with the two houses, or communicated 
th(.ir secret ireaiv with his majesty in the Isle of Wight, 
the two parliainents of England and Scoiioiid 
s 
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opposed each other, when both had the same views, and 
were actuated by tlie same principles. If the Scuts army 
had been commanded by a general the Presbyterians could 
have confided in, and had marched directly for London, 
without joining the cavaliers, the parliament of England 
would have gladly received them, and the citizens of 
London liave opened their gates ; for the English pres- 
byterians wished them well ; but by joining the common 
enemy, who were in arms all over the kingdom, they 
were staggered ; and Hamilton, who betrayed their cause, 
by trifling away a whole month in the north, gave the Eng- 
lish army, which was distributed into various parts, time 
to re- unite and defeat all their enterprizes. 

The Scots invaded England in this hostile manner, 
and in the midst of so many insurrections, awakened mcn\ 
fears, and made them apprehend the cause was to he 
fpught over again . And while the parliament was alarmed 
on every side, the English army gave tlieiu strong 
assurances thej' would stand by them, and march where- 
soever the committee of the two houses should direct. 
However General Fairfax who engaged heartily again^t 
the cavaliers, refusing to march against the Scots, be- 
cause they had openly declared for the covenant. Colonel 
Lambert was ordered into the north, with a flying srpiad- 
ron to harrass them, till Cromwell could come out of 
Wales to his assistance. The Scots having been joineci 
by Sir M. Langdale, who had seized the important town 
of Berwick, marched through Cumberland and Westmore- 
land into Lancashire without opposition ; but Cromwell 
having joined Lambert and refreshed his troops, faced 
them near Preston, with eight or ten thousand men, and 
after a sharp engagement with the cavaliers under Sir IVl. 
Langdale, who were almost a day’s march before the Duke;, 
routed the whole Scots army, and took eight or nine 
thousand prisoners, with all their artillery aiid baggage ; 
Hamilton fled with three thousand horse, but was so closely 
pursued by Lambert, that he surrendered without striking 
another stroke, and all his men were dispersed or made 
prisoners. Cromwell after this action pursued his victory, 
marching directly to Edinburgh, which opened its gales, 
and hanng entered the city aud changed the magistracy 
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to lus mind, lie left three regiments of horse to keep tlie 
country quiet, and retiirticd into England, laden with, 
martial glory and renown. 

Before the army left London, and wlrile their influence 
over the parliament continued, the commons having taken 
into consideration* the afl'air of settling the govern men 
voted unanimously, that the government of the kingdom 
slioiild he still by King, Lords, and Commons, and that 
tlie \)r()posilions at llampton-Court should lie the ground- 
work for a settlement ; which shews that there was nQ 
design as yet formed of changing the government into a 
Commonwealth, at least notliing appeared, though the 
agitators, who were tlio chief managers of tlie army, 
began to mutter, that if the King conld not be brought 
to reason, he must lie set aside, and the Duke of Glou- 
cester, or one of his younger children placed on the 
throne. 

'I'he army had no sooner left the neighbourhood of the 
city, hut I he Presiiyterians resumed the management of 
pahlic alTairs. May j, the parliament resolved to main- 
tain the solemn league and covcMiant, and to unite with 
the kingdom of Scotland upon i*»e propositions of Hamp^ 
ton-Court. The militia of the city of London was 
rcstoriul U) the Lonl-major and common- council ; tha 
elevim impeached members, and the seven peers were 
discharged : and in short all that had been done against 
the presbyteriaii greatness by the influence of the army 
last w inter was reverse<l ; so that as from August 6, 1647, 
to the lieginning of May, 164S, the parliament may be 
supposed to have lain under some restraint from, the army ; 
from that time to tlie end of the treaty of the Isle of Wight, 
h was at full liberty, and entirely under presbyterian 
direction. Petitions came now from divers counties, and 
from tlie city of London itself, for a personal treaty w ith 
the King ; upon which the commons set aside tlieir votes 
of non-addresscs, and at the request of the lords yon- 
sented to treat with the King, without liis signing any 
preliminary propositions, hoping as matters then stood, 
his majesty w'oiild not delay a moment to grant their de-' 
inandi, that ho might he released from his confineiiicnti 
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and j>larcd upon liis throno, b<.*rore tiu' army sliDiiltl be 
at lei'iiiro tn throw fmilier obstacles in the \\:\y ; but here 
tva> the fatal oversight, llte King aiul his tVieniis would 
lot t'oudesceiul, nor the presbyterians relax, till both 
were driven out of the field, ami tlie army become 
irresistible. 

Lei the reader pause a little, and reflect with grief 
upon the miserable distractions of this unhappy hingcloni ; 
ill this crisis were three or four powtuful parties with 
separate views striving for mastery. 'The King a close 
prisoner in the Lie of W'ight was tiie prize rontiMulc'd for ; 
he had little or no weiglu to throw into eiihtn* settle, tbongli 
bv signing the Scots tre^atv he was vepnrc?il the author of 
that jjn asion, and of the sccmnl civil war ; the ca\ aliers 
were in arms to preserve the Kpisc-opal cjiurcli (jf 1* ng- 
laiul ; biu having concerted no measures among tin in- 
selves were easily iiispersed. The Si-ots came into Kng- 
land in pursuance of tlit* 4'j)vena!it, and the secre t tnMiy 
of tlie Isle of W ight, but two mistakt‘s ruined their 
euterj)r!/t,‘ ; one tludr lot communicating the cm- 
tents of tliut treaty to the Knglish j)rc^hytei ians, wliith 
they might have viouc* hy their commissiruiers wiihoiii the 
knowledge of the Knglish army, bt flui' ibcv bad tJiarclied 
into Kngland ; the other was, Duke liamilidi's acting 
in concert with the f.nglisb (‘a^aliers, allcwing them to 
march in tiie van, wbiclt gave their emunies in parlianu iit 
a fair opportunity of engaging the whole miluary powiT 
of Kiigland against them ; for wiilnnit all ilouht, if the 
Duke liad prevailed, not only the iiulependcfit , but flio 
presbyterian catise h.id been betrayed itito the h;lnd^ <.f 
the cavaliers, winch must In the end have been iMpially 
fatal to both parties, and lost them all the advantages of 
the war. ’^Jdiis fatal conjunction broke the slrengtli rd‘ tlie 
English presljyteriaiis, and played the game into ilie liamU 
of a third party, who destroye<l the other two. I'lie army, 
Kith whom wore the indejicndents, anabaptists, and other 
fectaries, was governed by the agiiatfirs, w ho luni gb im 
up the King, and had an incurable aversimi to the c-iva- 
jliers, and all ^dio adhered to them, as their most deter- 
mined enemies ; nor could they confide in the preshy- 
^>rians^ because in all their past treaties they had veeu 
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ilioniselves ma<1c a sacrifice to rovrriant unifurjiiity;. .17 pon. 
tlu‘ whole, all j)artii*s stitV in demands, disi!iiiicU- 

in their r(>nn< i!.s., and infinitely jeajous of each other.- 
Ainono the prt‘sh\ teriaiis, some were for fitrlitifijr (ndy 
\\iih tin,* eavid.iers, ;nid others for o})])osiiij^- tlu^i ^'is 

in\ailers. Some of the eavalito's e.ere for rector ii: the 
Kiii*^' })y tlu.'ir dnmi valour, and oilu rs Air avi'iiinpf ihvm-.. 
St I>es ot iliC a.'3iil^tance of tin* Scots. i iie armv no 

loss distriif'tf'd ; those, who sinveti nndtn* Geiu'ritl f.oifax 
nere ut)\\il!!nL; to n)nr< h aj^ainst the Scots joeshyt-erijins 
those under Groinwell were for eneounteriup; e\ t'ry {>ower 
ihal would, not se^ ur.e them that lil)erty of conscience for 
which iht'v had heeii conteiidinp ; and d^'spairinp of this 
not <jn!\ fn.un the Kintr. hnt from the Scots, and f'nplisli 
pres!)yteri:«ns,. ^hey unhappily run upon those e\tr:iN apant 
measures which endtal in the destriiciioii of the Kin^ and 

o 

c.vert lni)w of the \\ hole i:onsiiiuiion. 

Hut to return, tlie asseinhiy of divines liavinp finished 
their intiin husint'ss, was reduced to a siuall nuuiher, most 
of ilitM ifumry luinisiers havinp returned home, and those 
who remainetl al)oui l.oiulou were employed chiefly in the 
exaniiiiaiion of such ministers as pre.seiued tltemselves for 
ordination, or indin lion into livings ; thus they suhsisieJ 
till ahont tjiree weeks after the Kind’s deatl), having sat 
fiv(‘ A i*ars,^s.i\ months, ami tweiity-tw*' days, in which time 
ihi*\- had one ihoesaiul, one hundred, ami sixty-three 
ses.sions. 'riiey uere aflc wards changed into a committee 
for tin* piirpost's last mentioned, and met every 'riuirsday 
unniime; till March 1 o ’J, u lien the long parliament 
hi*ing tnnie<l out t)f the lumso iiy Oliver Cromwell, they 
l>roki‘ up without any formal ilissoliiliou. 

hen j^osterii V shall impartially n*\iew the labours of 
thib assi'inhly t)fdi\iues, and consider the tinu’s in which 
tliev sat, they willltave a Just veneration tor their memory; 
for though their sentiments in ilivinity were in nifiny 
instf'uices i(;o narrow and t’i>i)iracted, \el with all their 
f^lnh^, amongst which their persecuting zeal for religion 

was iiDt the least, they were certainly num of real piety and 
^irtue, who nuMiil well, ami had llie interest ot religuux 
at hi‘art ; and most t)l them poss»i.ss«‘d as mm'h learning 
its any of their cotemporarie^, atid uail ilu v noi^^raspcd 
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at coercive power, or iurisdiction over tlie consciences of 
men, tlieir characters would have been unblemished. 
The divine right of the presbyterian government first 
threw them into heats, and then divided them, engaging 
them first with the parliament, and then with the indepen- 
dents and erastians. Their opposing a toleration raised 
them a great many enemies, and caused a secession in 
their own body, for after they had carried the question of 
divine right, the independents and erastians deserted them, 
after which they found it very difficult to muster as many 
as would make a house. 

We have already remembered the tw'o former of these 
assemblies, the third met May 3, this year, and chose the 
reverend Mr. Whitaker moderator. In the fourth session 
thc}^ agreed to present a second petition to the parliament 
in the name of the province, humbly to desire, 1. That 
thej' would renew the consideration of their former peti- 
tion. 2. That they would establish the two catechisms oS 
the assembly of divines, and appoint them to be publicly 
taught throughout the kingdom. 3. That they would add 
their civil sanction to the new confession of faith. 4. That 
the directory for public worship may be better observed ; 
and that better care may be taken for the obsen ation of 
the Lord’s day. — In their twelfth session they agreed to 
the report of their committee, concerniiig the cause of the 
decay of religion, and of the increase of wickedness, which 
they say was chiefly owing to the want of able and settled 
ministers, there being above forty parish churches and 
congregations within the province, which had no minister* 
settled among them by allowance of authority, a catalogue 
cf which churches was subjoined. The reason of this de- 
fect being chiefly want of maintenance, they pray the 
Louses, “ to agree tipon some method, that the dean and 
chapter lands, and the impropriations belonging to bisliopS| 
lying within this province, may he applied for the aug- 
mentation of the clergy’s niainiciiunre ; and that there 
may be a fixed maintenance in every paiUli recoverable 
by the incumhenL.” 

I’lie fourth provincial assembly met Nov. 3, Mr. 
1. Calamy moderator. In tlieir third session they onlcred, 
thai the several mlaiktert of the pco^incc of London do 
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begin the work of catechising ; that they use tlie assem-* 
bly’^s catechism, and no other; that tlie persons to be* 
catechiseil be children and servant not admitted to the 
Lord’s table; that the time be in the afternoon before ser- 
mon; and that they exhort tlieir parishioners to encourage 
it. In the fourth session, they resolved, that the twelve 
classes of the province of London observe their course 
for ordination of ministers, and that at the close of every 
public ordination, notice be given whicheZe/wfs is to ordain 
next. But the nation being in confusion, and the clouds 
gathering thick over their heads, they did little more this 
winter tlian keep a weekly fast among themselves, to 
avert the judgments of God, which threatened the 
life of the King, and the dissolution of the whole 
government. 

The county of Lancashire being formed into another 
presbyterian province this year, assembled at Preston, 
and published a kind of pastoral letter, or solemn exhor- 
tation to the several churches within their province, to the 
practice of those duties that were refpiisite to the suppor- 
ting and carrying on the presbyterian disciplii>e. 

They likewise appointed a committee to examine the 
paper called the agreement of the people, and tendered 
to tlie consideration of the nation by the officers of the 
army, wdth a desire that they would by subscription declare 
their concurrence to it; but it was carried in the negative. 
The design of this paper was to change the form of govern- 
ment into a kiud of commonwealth, without a King or 
house of lords. It was published by way of probation^ 
that tliey might learn the sense of the nation; but the 
article relating to religion, gave great oifonce to the pres- 
byterian clergy, because ii ajscris the right of ‘‘ all who 
profess faith, in God bj" Jesus Christ, however dilVering 
in judgment from the doctrine, discipline, and worship 
publicly held forth, to be protected In the profession of 
their fjiith, and exercist? of ibeir religion according to 
tbier consciences, st) as they abuse not tins liberty to the 
civil injury of others, or tiie disiurbaiue of the public 
peace.” These wore just and generous sentiments ; how- 
ever tlie synod forbid tlieir people to subscribe them, nofc 
only bccaui^c ihc »gicemciu imported a change in the 
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civil "•'‘vern nil'll t, Ijiit because of the mischiefs that would 
attend a toleration ; their reasons for which they published 
to the world subscribed hv lifty-nine luinislers. 

The provincial assemblies of London met regularly 
every half year, to the year Ir 33, when iindiiig l!u;mselves 
without power, and not being willing to appiy to tlic 
protector and his parliament for siijij)iu*t, they desisted ; 
but there were none legally formed in any other counties 
of Kn gland. However the country ministers entered into 
voluntary associations, and erected a sort of classes for 
ordination of ininistius, and promoting friendship and 
peace among tliemselves, many of tlu' iiidepeiulcni minis- 
ters jeoning with them. I’lie associations mot omn* a 
month, at one or other chun li in the county, and L.ftor 
prayers and a si*rmon, conferred upon tin*, state of religion, 
and gave their advice upon such cas^w ;is uen* l>rougl:t 
l.»efore lliem, in a neighbourlv ami fiicmllv manner. 

To return to the jiarliament, uhicii wiiN now iv i*rn:ie'l 
with sin-h prcsbyteriaii members as had ai>s(n.»ndeii, 'u 
deserted their stations, wldle the army was ([uartcred in 
the neigld)e»urhofjd of the city; these gentlemen iinding 
they had the superiority in the hou>e, restiiin d their 
courage, and took tlu* opportunity of discovining thi vr 
princijjies and spirit, bv parsing such a law against liC-ro'- 
tij:s as is hardly to be paralleleii ^long” pnue^tanis. It 
had been laid aside by tlu* inllucui’.e of the .o niv ior c.Iu.m* 
nine mouths, till May 1, when it w as votetl, that all ordi- 
narjces concerning cdiurcdi govt rniuenl rclV‘rrt. I to ia>m- 
mittees, he hrougiit in and dehati'tl ; ami tirat t!ie tu-dniiatu i> 
against hlas])hemy and lieresy he now determined, whi h 
was done accordingly. This is oni* of tlie most shocking 
law’s I have met v\ itli in restraiTU of religions liberty, and 
shews tliat the governing prcsh\ lerians would ha\e made 
a terrible use of their power, liad they luicu supjiorted 
by the sword of the civil magistrate. d lu* ordinance 
onlains, that all persons v\ho shall willingT. maintain, 
publish, or defend hy jireaching or writing, tlie following 
heresies with obstinacy, shall upon complaint, and proof, 
f>y' the oaths of two w itni*s.sc?s, he^orl^ two iusliiu s of the 
peace, or confession of the party, he ( (iinmittefl to pi ison, 
without bail or inainprize, till the next gaol delivery; aiid^ 
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ill r:ist' tlio in^lirtnirnt slip.ll t!icn bo f(;nn(b uthI iho parly 
upon liU trial shall not abjure* his siii.cl e-vror, and his defence 
and niaiiUoiratU‘»M)f tlio same, lu* shall sulTor the pains of 
dortli, as in l aso of felony, without benefit of clerLry ; 
and if lie recant or alijnre, he shall remain in prison till 
hi* find snri tn s, that lu? wilt not maintain the said here sies 
or errors any more; but if ho relapse, and is convicteii a 
second time, lie shall sulVer deatli as licfore.” 

The ordinance proct‘eds to specify some otlier errors 
of les*^ demerit, and says, “ that whosoe ver shall maintain 
f>r (U’fi’iid ilu!m shall, iipon conviction hy the oathsof two 
witnesses, or h\ ins own confession before two jnstici s of 
j'cai e, he ordereil to rtmonnee his said error or errors in 
the public rongre^alion of tlie ])arisli from wlicnce the 
4'omplaint conu*s, or \vh(‘re tiu* ofiVnee was committed, 
and in case of ri'fnsal ho shall hi* cominilied to prison till 
lu: fmd sureties tliai he shall not publish or maintain the 
said i*rror or i*rrors any move/’ 

'riu* list ot heresies included in tiiis onlinance, was 
tahen from tin* speeches or \\riinie;s ol the papists, armi- 
niaris, antinomians, arians, baptists, and cpiakirs, ^,e. i,f 

those times. '^Idu* ord'muu'e was a c<nnpri‘liensive engine 
of crneltv, and would have tortured gveat mnnhers of goml 
rliristiaiih, and good suhiects. 'I “he jnoshy teriaiis of the 
present aice are nut only lhankfni that tlie confusion of tlir 
time:) divl not permit their predect*ssors to put this law in 
c'Necntiv)n, hut wisli also, that ii conUl lie blotted out of 
the re' -nds of time, as it is impossil)le to brand it with a 
4 <. iisure <‘(|iial to it^ demm its. 

done lM, the army being still in the fiehi, and the par- 
liament at liliertv, the ordinance fi>r ihe more effecinal 
seriling tlu' presln lerian government, withonl limitation 
of time*, was read' the second lime and committed, and 
afterwards received the sanction ol hoih houses, luuier 
tlie title of a form of church government to be used in the 
cluirches of England and Ireland. It is a collection of 
tlu* several ordinaitces for establishing the branches of 
])resl>ytcrial government already^ mentioned ; but it lav* 
no penalty upon recusants, or such as do not come to the 
'oicramcnt, or submit to their discipline ; which was the 
Utmost length that presbytery obtained in this kingdom. 
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The parli;unent having agreed to treat with the King 
without any preliminary conditions, sent the Earl of Mid- 
dlesex, Sir J. Hippisly, and Mr. Biilkcly, to acquaint his 
majesty with their resolutions, and to desire him to appoint 
what place he pleased in the Isle of Wight for the con- 
gress; his majesty seemed pleased with the message, and 
sent a letter to the two houses, desiring them to recal their 
votes, which forhul the access of his friends, and to direct 
that men of necessary use in this aflair may be permitted 
to assist him; and that the Scots be parties in the treaty. 
His majesty then appointed Newport in the Isle of Wight 
for the place of conference; to all which the lords agreed 
without any restriction ; but the commons insisted, that 
no person lately in arms against the parliament he of the 
luiinber; that the Scots he not included ; and that if hit 
majesty he at liberty as at Hampton-Court, he pass his 
renal word not to go out of the island during the 
treaty, nor twcnty-eiglit days after, without consent of 
parliament. 

Upon these conditions his majesty was conducted to 
Newport, and left at lilierty' upon his parole of Inmour, 
Several noblemen, gentlemen, divines, and lawyers, were 
appointed to assist him in the treaty, who were to stand 
behind his majesty’s chair and hear the debates, hut not to 
speak, except when the King withdrew into another room 
for their advice. The parliament appointed five nohlemrn, 
and ten commoners, with four divines to assist them in 
their debates touching religion. The treaty was to conti- 
nue forty days, and to proceed upon the propositions of 
Haiiiptoii-Court. Sep. 12, the parliament observed a day 
of puiilic fasting and prayer, for a blessing; and some 
days after, the King and his household did the like. 

The conferences opened September 18, at the house 
of Sir \V, Hodges. Tiie first day the commissioners pre- 
sented the King with a draught of three bills; the first 
to establish the presbyterian government for ever in tho 
church of England ; the second to relinquisli the militia 
to the two houses for thirty years; and the third to recal 
all his majesty’s declarations against the parliament. To 
the last of these the King readily consented, but except 
ted to the preainbici in wuicli were these words, that the 
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two houses of parliament had been necessitated to enter 
into a war in their just and lawful defence. Instead of^ 
wliich, the King proposed an act of indemnity; but the 
commissioners insisting peremptorily upon the words as 
those without which they could not be safe, his majesty 
with great reluctance consented, having first protested in 
writing, that no concession of his should be binding if the 
treaty broke off without effect. His majesty yielded the 
militia to the parliament for twenty years ; and the manage- 
ment of the Irish war. He conceded to vacate those titles 
of honour that had been conferred since the carrying 
away the great seal, and to confirm the parliament’s great 
seal. He agreed to the payment of the public debts, pro- 
vided they were stated within two years; to confirm the 
charter of the cit}’ of London ; to impower the parliament 
10 confer offices, and constitute magistrates for twenty 
years ; and to take away the court of wards provided he 
might have one hundred thousand pounds a year in lieu 
of it. His majesty consented further tliat those of his 
party wlioiii they called delinquents, should submit to a 
fine, or be proscribed the court, if the parliament saw fit; 
but he abliorred the thoughts of charging tliem u ith treason 
who had acted by his commission, and therefore abso- 
lutely refused to consent to it. 

With regard to religion his majesty agreed, that the 
assembly of divines at Westminster be confirnuHl three 
years; that the directory and presbytevian government 
be confirmed for the same time, provided that neither 
liimsclf, nor those of his judgment, be obliged to comply 
with it; that a consultation in the mean time be had with 
the assembly, and twenty divines of his majesty's nomi- 
nation, what form of church government shall be e^stablish- 
ed afterwards, with a clause for the case of tender consci- 
ences. His majesty consented further, that legal 
for lives, or for a term of years not exceeding ninety-uinc, 
should be made out of the bishops’ lands and revenues, for 
the satisfuctioii of them that have j^tirchascd them, ])ro- 
vided that the inheritance may still remain to the clinrch, 
and the rest be reserved for their maintenance. Hi:; 
majesty will consent further, to an act for the better obser- 
vation of th« LurJ’s-day j fur suppressing innovations in 
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chiirrlios and rliapeU ; for tin* bettor advancing of jiivacli* 
in^ Ood's liv)]y word ; and against and ikiii- 

reNidonoo. To an act for rej^vulaiinj^; and roforniing the 
iinivorsitios, and the collojxos of W estminster, W'inchcvs- 
tiM\ and Katon ; ft)r the hotter discovery of papist^, and 
for the educatinp: tlioir ch.ildren in the protostant roli^^ion ; 
to an act for hotter nnttinLf the laws in execution ai^ainst 
papists, and to prevent th.e hi ariio^* aiul sayin^; inc.sN; hnt 
as to the covenant his majesty is not as yet satislied to 
si;jn <n* swear to it, or eoiiseut to impose it gn tl.e con- 
sciences of others.” 

1‘iiese concessions ahont church •^ovormnc'nt hi*in^ 
declared not satisfactory, as amounting only to a sort of 
interim, hi.s rnajestt desired tf) confer with the parliament 
<livines for the satisfaction of his cotisciencc, liaving 
hcon bred and instructed, as ho said, in the \v»ay he st a.nds 
for, ity his father, the wisest King ami best man in the 
world, and thercf(jro could not easily yield, 'i'horo is 
hardly any thing to he mot with in this conference l)ni 
wliat has been already taken notice of in liis majesty's 
debate wiili ?dr. Henderson, and in the answer of the 
smccltjNinuan di sines to Bp. Hall, in the first volume of 
this history ; and tlu?refove it will he thir le>s lun essary to 
enicr into the particulars of tlie debate. — In conclusion his 
ruaiesiv put thcnii upon evidencing one of these three 
tilings, 1 . Kither that there is no form of church govei fi- 
merit pre.scriiied in scripture. Or, 2. if there l)c, that the 
c ivil power may change it as they sec cause. Or, ?j. if it 
be unrhangeaV>lej tliat it was not episcojial, hnt some other 
that they will name, for till this is done he sliall think 
himself excusable for not consenting to the abolishing 
tliat government whicli lie found .settled at his roroMati<;n ; 
which is so ancient, has been so universally receivetl in the 
Christian world, has been confirmed by .so many acts of 
parliani. nt, and subscribed by all the clergy of t!ie cliurcli 
of Kngland. But the ministers declined entering into so 
large a field, wdiicli must have brought on a debate con- 
cerning the whole ecclesiastical polity of the church. 

The King’s difficulty, relating to his coronation oath, 
hv which he appi ehendt'd liimsclf hound to inaifitain t pis- 
copal government as lie found it settled when he received 
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tlie crown, the romniissioners <Vicl not think so proper for 
tlie (risriission of divines, because it depeiulecl upon the • 
law of tlic lami, and tliereforc took this part of the debate 
upon llu'iuselvos. The King conceived, that tlie consent 
of ilie cier<:::v tliemselvcs in convocation assembled, was 
Tieccssarv hi fore tlu ycoiihl be deprived of th.ose posses- 
sions ;in(l privil(*f.;;es of which they were legally possessed* 
Bui iho c»;minissioners maintained, that the legislature 
alont' was to determine in this ease, as it liad done at the 
lehn-maiiou ; that it was not to he supposed, that any body 
of inert would consent jiart with their possessions if they 
could keep them ; hut if the legislature judged any part 
of iiu‘ King’s coronation oath hurtful to the public, it was 
< erii'inly in their j)ower, with the consent of the King, to 
alier or annul it. — One may justly ask how this branch of 
the c oronation oath should stick so much with the King, 
when ii w as ncjtonous that his government for almost fifteen 
years, had been one continued breach of viagna charta^ 
and an encroachment upon the civil liberties of liis 
subjects ' 

Cut neitlu^r party would accede to the otlier, though 
the article of redigion was almost the only point tliat hin- 
dered the ecmclusion of the treaty: his majesty wondered 
at the slivness and reluctance of the parliament divines to 
debate* his tlif^e fiuesiions, and told them plainly, that their 
endeavours to give him satisfaction in them, would have 
added to the rc*piiiation of their ingenuity in the whole 
undertaking, it not lieing probable that they should work 
much upon his judgment, while they were fearful to declare 
their own *, or j>ossible to relieve his conscience, but by a 
free declaring of theirs. But what was all this to the point ? 
the onlv cpiesiion before them was, xvhtther diocesan cpis* 
ivpacy nuts of dh inc institution ^ if tliey had satisfied his 
majesty in lliai, they had discharged their duty ; to launch 
out farther was to lose lime and protract the treaty beyond 
its limits. If diocesan episcopacy was not scriptural it 
might he abolished, which w as all the parliament contended 
lor at present. But the King’s divines encouraged him to 
dispute every inch of ground, and instead of yielding any 
one point to the ministers, to start hew dilKcuUies, till his 
ruin ine\ liable. 
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However towards the close of the treaty, when the vic-^ 
torioiis army >vas returning towards London, and things 
almost come to an extremity, his majesty told the com- 
missioners, that though he could not wdth a good Qon<» 
sc ience consent to the abolishing of episcopac}', because 
lie believed the substance of it to be of apostolical insti<« 
lution, he was willing to reduce it to the primitive usage ; 
and if his two houses should so advise, he would be con* 
tent to lessen the extent, and multiply the number of dio- 
ceses. — He still af^prehendod the entire alienation of the 
bishops’ lands by sale to ho sacrilege.— He was willing to 
assent to the calling and sitting of the assembly of divines 
as desired. — He would also confirm the public use of the 
directory in all cliurchca and cliapels, and would repeal 
so much of all statutes as concerned the bo(»k of com- 
mon prayer only ; provided the use thereof might he con- 
tinued in his majesty’s chapel for himself and his house- 
bold ; and that the same [i. e. the directory] should he 
confirmed by act of parliament for three years, provided 
fL consultation he hud in the mean time with the assembly 
©f divines as before mentioned. — Touching the articles 
of religion, the assembly’s confession, his majesty desired 
furtlier time to examine them before he bound up himself 
and his subjects in matters of faith and doctrine. — His ma- 
jesty will consent to an act for bettor obsoil^ation of tlic 
Lord’b-day, and to prevent saying of mass. — But as to tiio 
covenant, bi.s majesty was not satisfied to take it, nor to 
impose it upon others.” 

These concessions being voted unsatisfactory by the 
two houses at Westminster, bis majesty consented further, 
1. “ 'i’hat archbishops, chancellors, deans, and the wliole 
hierarchy, be abolished, except BfsHOi's. 2. That none 
but llie presbyierian gfivornment be excr<*ised for tlirec 
years, li. 'rhai in case no settlement .should be agreed 
upon within that time, that then for the future the power 
of ordination should not be exercised by bishops without 
the •counsel and assistance of prc'shyters ; that no other 
cpiscO[*ul jurisdiction .sh<iiild he exercised hut such as 
should be agreed upon in parliament: and if within that 
lime lii> majesty should be ronvlnced that episctipacy is 
not agreeahle to the word of God, or that CUiist coismand- 
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cd any other government, he will embrace it, and take 
episcopacy quite away.” The houses being still dissatis-i 
fied with these concessions, his majesty added, That he 
would make no new bishops for three years ; and for the 
further satisfaction of the parliament, he would not insist 
upon the use of the common-prayer in his own chapel for 
that time, would make use of some other form of divine 
service for himself, and forbid massto be saidin the Queen^s 
chapel.” This was his majesty’s final answer, wdiich 
the commons voted unsatisfactory, and ordered the com- 
missioners to acquaint him with their votes. 

The treaty was prolonged three weeks after this, in 
which time the commissioners did all that was in their 
power to obtain his majesty's consent, beseeching him 
w'itli tears upon their bended knees, since matters were 
brought to so narrow a compass, to yield up the point of 
religion. The committee of states^ in Scotland joined 
with the parliament commissioners in beseeching his 
majesty to accede to the proposition about religion, which 
they understood to be the point his majesty most stuck at, 
and which they in honour and interest were obliged most 
to insist upon, and without which, they add, his ‘‘ throne 
cannot be established in righteousness.” They also wrote 
to the Prince of Wales to mediate with his father. The 
general ass^i^bly, and the commissioners of the kirk of 
Scotland, sent at the same time two angry letters, for, 
it was said, they could speak more plainly in tlie name 
of their master, than the commissioners of estates would 
venture to do in their own. But his majesty was deaf tp 
all remonstrances and persuasions, being determined if 
his two houses did not think fit to recede from the rigour 
of their dt*mands in these particulars, to cast himself, 
as he said, on his Saviour’s goodness to support and defend 
him from all afflictujiis, how great soever which might 
hefal him, rather than upon politic considerations deprive 
himself of the tranquillity of his mind; and therefore, 
cxct'piing his majesty’s consent to license the assembly’s 
lesser catechism with a proper preface, in all other mat- 
ters in diiyorcnco he resolved to abide by Lis former 
answers. 
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At the close of the treaty the King made a short speech 
to the commissioners, in which he reminds them how far 
ho had condescended for the sake of peace. He desired 
them to put a good interpretation on his vehement expres- 
sions on some part of the debates, there being nothing in 
liis intentions hut kindness ; and that as they had used a 
great deal of freedom, and shewed great abilities in their 
debates, which had taken him of!' from some of his opini- 
ons, that they would use the same freeiiom with his two 
houses, to press them to an abatement of those things in 
which his conscience was not yet satisfied, which more 
time might do, his opinions not being like the laws of 
the Medes and Persians unalterable or infallible; adding 
his very hearty thanks for tlic pains they had taken to 
satisfy him, professing that he wanted ehxjuence to com- 
nieiul their abilities. He desired them candidly to repre- 
sent all the transactions of the treaty to his two houses, 
that they might see nothing of his own interest, how 
near or dear soever (!)ut tliat wherein his conscience is not 
satisfied) can hinder, on his part, an happy conclusion of 
the treaty. 

The K ing’s concessions were certainly a suflicient 
founclation for peace with the presln tcrians, if they could 
have been relied upon, and were so voted by the parlia- 
ment when it was too late, liis inajestywid gixeii up 
the main pillars of the hierarchy, by consenting to abo- 
lish arclibisliops, deans and chapters, and that a l)i^llup 
should not act without his prt?sbvters ; which was Ai)j>. 
L sher’s scheme, and ail that tlie puritans at liist contended 
tor; but tlie Scents and Knglish ]>reshyterians grown lofty 
in power, and being less ap|jrehensi\e of danger from th€^ 
army, than they ought, ccjiicluded ihi-y could not fail of 
their whole establisliinent in a few’ weeks, though tlierc was 
not the least provision for liberty of cronscieiice for dissen- 
ters, which they might have* been sensible, wouhl occa- 
sion high discontents in the armv. 'Phe (:oinmissioner.s 
were .disposed to an accommodation, and took all ojiporlu- 
nities to assure his majesiv, that i!‘ he would hut\ii*ld 
for a time, things should he made easy to him aftcrrwanls. 
But the truth is, as the King would not trust the juulia- 
ment, so neither would they the King, because the) oijscr- 
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ved, — 1. His dilatoriness in the treaty, as if he waited for 
some advaiitaireons turn of affairs to revoke liis concessions. 
2. His resolute disputinpr every inch of ground without 
yielding a sinj^lc proposition, or none of any considerable 
moment. — :3. His majesty’s maxim, “ that what w^as yielded 
out ot necessity w'as not hinding wdieii the restraint was 
taken oil.”— 4. They suspected his sinceritv, becau.se the 
Duke of Ormond was at this very time treating with the 
Irish rebels by his majesty’s commission, wliich he would 
not recal. — 5. They remembered his majesty’s artful 
manner of interpreting away his concessions. — G. They 
gave out that he was not liis own master, but that his 
conscience was under the direction of his divines, who 
w'ould put him upon all extremes for their support. — 7. 
They were incensed at the murders and depredations of 
the cavalier soldiers, even after they were beaten out of 
the field, and w’ere afraid of their recovering the manage- 
ment of public aifairs. And lastly, I'hey were as firmly 
])ersuaded of the divine institution of presbytery, and 
the obligation of the covenant, as the King and his divines 
were of the j'us dii inuffi of episcopacy. 

Sir J. Browning entreated his majesty in his closet, to 
make all his concessioiKs in one declaration, at one instant, 
and in one day. '^riie parliament commissioners w^ere no 
less importunate with the King, hut he was inflexible, and 
tisually out of humour. Remarkable are the words of 
IVlr. ^V'hitlock, speaking of the above -mentioned conces- 
sions ; — “ More than this, he says, could not he obtained, 
though most earnestly begged of his majesty by some of 
the commissioners witli tears, and upon their knees, parti- 
cularly as to the proposition concerning religion, wherein 
church governnuMit, public worship, and chiefly the reve- 
nues of the church, swaved more with the King’s chap- 
lains then about him ; and they more w ith his majesty 
(continually whispering matter of cotiscience to him) 
than the parliament, and all his commissioners, could 
prevail with him for an agreement, though possibly his 
own judgment (which was above all theirs) might not he so 
fully convinced by his eager divines about him. But 
these luid possession of his inajestj’s conscience, and 
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directed his answers; and though they abliorrcd the 
thoughts of deposing the King, or putting him to death, 
it ought to be considered, whether their stiflf and iinpru* 
dent behaviour did not manifestly contribuic to that 
catastrophe. 

His majesty being thus entangled, was pleased before 
the breaking up of the treaty, to send for Abp. Usher, 
and asked him this question, whether he found in all 
antiquity, that presbyters alone ordained any ?*’ To which 
the archbishop replied frankly, that he could shew lus ma- 
jesty more th.an that, even that presbyters alone had succes- 
sively ordained bishops, and instanced in St. Jerom’s words, 
in his Epist. ad Evagrium^ where he says, the presbyters 
of Alexandria chose and made their own bishops from the 
days of Mark the apostle till Heraclus and Dionysius. At 
the same time the archbishop offered his majesty his own 
scheme for the reduction of episcopacy to the form of 
presbytery, which his majesty had formerly rejecteii, hiii 
was now' at length willing to accept; but the Scots and 
English presbyterians were grown so stubborn tliat they 
w'ould not acquiesce. 

Though the commissioners had no power to recede 
from their instructions, the treaty was prolonginl from 
time to time in hopes that something or other might gain 
upon the King; but his majest}' was frequently out of 
temper, and treated the commissioners with no degree of 
confidence. The forty days to which the treaty was 
limited being ended October 28, it was enlarged for four- 
teen days, and then for seven, and so on to the 28th of 
November, for which (says Lord Clarendon) his majesty was 
nothing glad; iior did his friends in the house desire the 
prolongation, it being moved by those that wished the 
treaty miglit have no good effect, to give the army time to 
finish their summer's w'ork, and return to London. On 
the last day of the treaty, when the commissioners pressed 

majesty to consider, that tliere was not one whole <lay 
to determine the fate of the kingdom, and that nothing 
could save his majesty from the growing power of the* 
army, bnt giving his tw'o houses satisfaction in the parti- 
cular of the church, then says riarendon, his majesty’s 
own council, and the divines, besought him to c(>n.‘>idcr 
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the safely of his person, even for the church’s sake, which 
hud no prospect of being preserved but by his life, that, 
the unavoidable necessitj that lay upon him obliged him 
to do nuy tiling that was not sin.” — And why did they not 
do this sooner ^ However it seems they could not prevail 
f»)r a suspension of the episcopal power in point of ordina- 
tion and jurisdiction, till he and the two houses shall agree 
wliat government should be established for the future. 
Which was the substance of all his majesty intended by his 
concessions. After supper the commissioners took their 
leave, and having kissed his majesty’s hand, began their 
journey next morning towards London. It is intrepid 
language that Mr. Wa *wick puts into the King’s mouth on 
this occasion. His majesty said to him one night, I am 
like a captain that has defended a place well, and his 
superiors not being able to relieve him he had leave to 
siin’eiuior it ; hut though they cannot relieve me in the 
time, lot them relieve me when they can, else, says he, 

1 will hold it out till 1 make some stone in this building 
iny tomli -stone ; and so I will do bv the church of 
Kiigland.” 

Lord Clarendon is of opinion, that the major part 
of ])otli houses, as well as the commissioners, \vere at this 
time so far from desiring tlic execution of all their con- 
cessions, that if they had been able to have resisted the 
wild fury of the army, they would themselves have been 
suitors to have declined the greatest part of them. And 
were not the King’s counsellors and divines sensible of 
this ? W hy then did they trifle away a month in fruitless 
debates, when it was evident to all men that the King’s 
condition became more desjierate every day ? "rhns ended 
the famous treaty at Newport, which like all the former 
proved unsuccessful, chiefly from an incurable jealousy 
between the cunteiidiiig parties, which how reasonable it 
was on cither side must be left with the reader. 

The noble historian observes, that the King sent the 
Prince of Wales a jonrual of the proceedings of the 
treaty, and an exact copy of all the papers that had passed 
to the 29th of November, together with a letter of six 
ihei‘ti of paper writ with his majesty’s own hand, coii^ 
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taining tlic reasons and motives of all lus concessions 
Xlic conclusion of the letter, his lordship says, deserves 
to he preserved in letters of gold, as it gives the hesl 
character of that excellent prince ; but the copy does 
not in my opinion, resemble the original. Some passages 

of Jt are these, “ We havt^ laboured long in search 

of peace, do not yow be disheartened to tread in the 
same steps. — Prefer the way of peace. — Coiupicr your 
enemies by p.ardoning rather than by punishing. Ne- 

ver affect more greatness or prerogative than that which 
is really and intrinsically for tiie good of your subjects, 
not the satisfaction of favourites. You may perceive that 
all men entrust their treasure where it returns them 
interest. If princes, like the sea, receive, and repay all 
the fresh streams the rivers intrust them with, they will 
not grudge, but pride theinseUes to make them up an 

ocean If God restore j'ou to vour right, whatever yon 

promise, keep Do not think any thing in this world 

worth obtaining by false and unjust means These 

are excellent maxims of government; and if his majesty 
had conducted himself by them he could not have been 
reduced to such a low' and destitute condition, as to have 
hardly a place in the w'orld to hide himself in. 

I am unwilling to suspect the gcniiinetiess of this letter, 
though there w'ere so many forgeries obtruded upon the 
world about this time to advance his majesty’s ])iely and 
virtue, that one can hardly feel the ground he treads on. 
If such a letter was sent to the Prince, it is very strange 
he should never see it ; or that his lordship, who lived in 
the prince’s family, and extracted his account of the 
treaty of Newport from these papers (as he declares) 
should never shew it his master ; and yet these are the 
words of Bp. Burnet, in the history of his life and times, 
I'he Duke of York suffered me to talk very freely to 
him about religion, and he told me among other things, 
that the letter to the I^rince of Wales was never brought 
to him.” 

The army had been six months in the field this sum- 
mer engaged against the cavaliers and Scots, who being 
pow reduced and subdued, they began to express an liigh 
rii-ssatisfaction with the present treaty, because no pro- 
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\ision lind bocn made for tlioir point, liberty of 

e(>ns(ii*!)('('. Here they bad just rcnisoii of complaint,^ 
blit oujrlit not to have rtdieved theniscdves by the methods, 
and at tlie expence tiiey did. They were tliorougiily 
incensed against the Kin^ «'ind bis cavaliers on one band, 
and the Idi^li presbyterians on the other. It ajipeared to 
them, that the King’s sentiments in religion and politics 
were not changed ; that be would always be raising new 
commotions till things returned to their former cliannel ; 
and in tlie presemt treaty be bad yielded nothing but 
tbron ji ('onslraitii ; and that when be was rt'stored to his 
throne, after all the blood tliat bad been .slied, they should 
neitiu r be safe in their lives or fortunes. On the other 
band, if 1 )resh\terian uniformity should take place by 
Airtue of tlie present treaty, their conditifin would be 
little me?ide<l ; for (said tbev) if the King himself cannot 
olitair. liluMiv to Inue the common-priiver read privately 
in his own family, what must the Independents and sec- 
taries (‘xpect ^ What have we been contending for, 
if after all the hazards we have run, presbytery is to be 
exalted, and we are to be banished our country or driven 
into corners P 

\\ bile the resentments of the army were thus inflamed, 
their oilicers who were liigli enthusiasts, though men of 
unhli*mished morals, oiiservetl several days of lasting and 
pravcM* at their head (jnarters at St. Alban’s, till at length 
in a kind (d'tlespair, and u!nb*r the intliience of a religious 
phremsy, they enUTcd upon the int>st desperate measures, 
r<‘solving to assume the sovereign power into their own 
hands ; to liring the King to justice ; to set aside the 
covtmant ; and change the government into a C'oinmon- 
wealth. '*’o accomplish these monstrous resolutions, whicli 
wi*ro founded (as they alledgod) upon self preservation, 
though prosecuted by measures subversive not only ot the 
rights of parliament, luit of the fundamental laws oi 
society, thi* olKcers agreed upon a remonstrance, which 
was prirsenlt'd to the parlianumt by six of thyir council, 
together with a letter from (Umeral Fairfax to the house, 
<lesiring it might havi* a present nxuliiig. 

'Idle ri-iiionstranee sets forth the miscarriages of the 
King’s goverm\ienl ; his double and ililatorv proceedings 
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in treaties, particularly in that then on foot ; and then de- 
sires the house to return to their votes of non-addresses *, to 
lay aside that bargaining proposition of compounding vith 
delinquents, and bring them to punishment j and among 
these offenders, they propose, 1. That the King be brought 
to justic e, as the capital cause of all. 2. That a day be set 
for the Prince of Wales and Duke of York to surrender 
themselves, or be declared incapable of the government j 
and that for the future, no King be admitted but by the 
free election of the people. The commons upon reading 
this remonstrance, were struck with surprize, and being 
in the utmost consternation, deferred the debate for ten 
days, i\ e. to the end of the treaty. But the officers beings 
apprehensive of what might happen in that time, sent 
Colonel Ewer to the Isle of Wight with a party of horse 
to secure the person of the King, and ordered Colonel 
Hammond to quit the Island, and attend the council of 
officers at their head quarters at ^\'indsor ; the King was 
secured the very day after the expiration of the treaty^ 
and next morning conveyed by a party of horse to Hurst. 
Castle, where he continued till he was conducted to Wind* 
sor, in order to his trial. The same day the officers sent 
a declaration to the house to enforce their late remon. 
strance, complaining that they were wholly neglected, 
and desiring the majority of the house to exclude from 
their councils such as would obstruct justice, or else with- 
draw from them. This occasioned warm debates among 
the members, and a motion that the principal officers who 
had a share in the remonstrance might he inq)eached of 
high treason. Upon which the army marched directly to 
London, with General Fairfa.\ at their head, who wrote to 
the Lord-mayor and common council, that he was march* 
ing to Westminster in pursuance of the late remonstrance, 
and desired 40,000l. of the city in part of tlieir arrears. 
He quartered his troops about Whitehall, the Mews, 
Cove nt-Garden, and St. James's, assuring the citizens^ 
that -they should disturb no man in bis property. 

Though the houses were now in\ ironed with an armed 
force, they had the courage to vole, “ thai tite seizing the 
person of the King, and carrying him prisoner to Hurst* 
Castle, was wuhoui their advice and consent ; and iie^t 
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day, after having sat all night, it was carried without a 
division, that the Kiijg’s concessions to the parliament’s^ 
pro]>(jsitions were a suificient ground for the houses to 
proceed upon for settling the peace of the kingdom two 
hundred and forty-four members being present. But the 
pificers being determined to carry their point, discharged 
the city trained hands, and placed a regiment of I'orsc 
;ind another of foot the very next day, at the door of li.c 
parliament house, and Colonel Pride having a list of the 
dissalFected members in liis hand, took about forty of them 
ifUo custody, and denied entrance to about an hundred 
more, which determined several others to withdraw, inso- 
much that the house of commons was left in the possession 
of about one hundred and fifty, or two hundred persons, 
most of them officers of the army, who conducted every 
thing according to the plan concerted in their council at 
St. Alban’s. Oliver Cromwell was not yet arrived at 
London from his northern expedition, but wrote from 
Knottingsly, that the officers of his regiments were deeply 
sensible of the miseries of the kingdom, and had a great 
zeal for impartial Justice to be done on offenders, with 
whom he concurred. On December 6, he came to London, 
and next day had the thanks of the house thus garbled for 
bis faithful services to the public. December 1 1, a paper 
called the afirrn/icnl of the people was presented to the 
geiuM al and council of officers, as a rule for future govem- 
iiKMit. It was supposed to be drawn up by Ireton, and 
proposed a dissoUition of the present parliament, and a 
new one to be chosen, consisting of four hundred members, 
who were to elect a council of state from among them- 
selves, for the inanagcment of all public affairs, under 
certain restrictions ; one of which is, that they do not lay 
any restraiiiu on the consciences of men for religious 
differences, hut no proceedings were had upon it, nor did 
it ever lake place. 

In the mean lime, the house of commons (if they now 
deserved tliat naiiu*), voted his majesly’s concessions at the 
Isle of VViglu not satisfactory; and “that no member 
who had been absent when iliat vote was ]>assed, should 
sit again in the house till he had suhscrihed it ; that no 
more addresses be made to the King for the future, that 
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HO malignant, who had assisted against the parliameiit in 
the lirsi or second civil war, or that had abetted the late 
tumults, should be capable of being chosen Lord-niavor 
or Alderman of the city of London, or be capable of any 
place of profit or trust, or so much as of giving his vote 
for choosing persons into such olhccs, for the space of 
one year.” 'Fhe secluded meinbcrs published a protes- 
tation against all these proceedings as null and void, till 
they wert' restored to their places ; but the lords and coiii- 
luous who remained in the houses, voted their protestation 
false, scaiulaloiis, and seditious. 

'File army having vatiquished all opposition, went on 
with irresistible violence to change the whole frame of 
government ; and to make way for ii, determined to im- 
peach the King of high treason, as having been the cause 
of all the blood that had been spilt in the late war. "Fhis 
unluard-of motion met with some opposition even in that 
packed assembly ; Oliver Cromwell was in doubt, and said, 
“ if any man moved this of choice or design, he should 
tiiin k him the greatest traitor in tlie world ; hut since pro^ 
lidtnce and necessity had cast them upon it, he sliould 
pray God to bless their councils, though he was not pro- 
vided on the sinlden to give them advice.” Some said, 
there was no need to bring the King to a trial ; others, that 
there was no law to try him, nor any judicatory to c all 
liim to account ; hut all this was over-ruled ; and because 
the lords rejected the ordinance for the King's trial,. 
Clarendon tells us, they shut up their doors ; Init Mr. 
Whitlock says, they entered their house, and altlajugh 
several ordinances passed, the commons wouhl not own 
them any longer. Thus the ccjiisiiiution was dissolve<l, 
and all that ensued, must be cousideiod as ellected by the 
military power. 

Though some few petitions had been procured from 
clivers counties, and even from the common-council of 
Loncion, that justice might he done upon the authors of 
our •troubles, and bloodshed, in an e.xemplarv wav, and 
without respect of persons; ytU the general voice of the 
nation was against such violence, as appcuirs by the peli- 
liriiis and prcitcstations of all orders ijf people. — "J’liu 
pielatical clergy lay still, either becanse thc'y could iiei 
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Rssrmhlc in a bo^ly, or because they apprebendecl they 
could do no service by appearing ; but Dr. Gauden, 
afi'*i wards IJp. of EK^ ter, published a protestation against 
tlu <leciare<l purposes and proceedings of the army, and 
alxnit trying and destroying our •sovereign Lord 
tlu* vi'ig, aiul sent it to a (!olonel to be presented to Lord 
F;. f is' at tlie council of war. Dr. Hammond sent an 
b'l i' ’ Iress also to the general and council of war, to 
pic\ ir i. t* horrid design of putting tl)e King to deatJi. 
R('th f'lese papers insisted on the divine right of kingly 
govi • iinent, and that to call the King before the tri- 
bunal ui' the j)Oople, was contrary Uj the laws of the 
land. 

'The odicers of tlie army attempted by their creatures 
to gain t»ver tlie London ministers to their measures, or at 
least to persuade ilu‘ni to a neutrality. Hugh Peters, one 
of their chaplains, was sent to the remains of tlie assem- 
hlv of divines at Westminster for this purpose, but they 
declared unanimously for the release of the King. He 
then invited several of the London ministers to a con- 
ference witii some othci rs of the army, upon the subject 
of the coercive powtn* of the magistrate in matters of 
religion, which was foreign to the present purpose ; but 
liisiv'ad of meeting them, these divines assembled with their 
brethren at Sion-eollege and published a paper, entitled 
V serious and faithful representation of the judgment 
of the ministers of the gospel within the province of Lon- 
don, whose names are subscribed, contained in a letter to 
the general, and his council of war, delivered to his ex- 
celliMicv hv some of the subscribers.’* 

Notwithstanding this seasonable and explicit remon- 
Mrance, the episcopal iliviues in order to throw off all the 
guilt of tlie King’s misfortunes from themselves, who by 
their obstinate behaviour had in reality reduced him 
to the last extremity, resolved to fix it upon the presby- 
terians ; as their successors have done even till this day. 
It was therefore given out among the people, that the 
j#rcsl>ytcrians had hrouglil the King to the block, and that 
tlie independents would cut olV liis lieail. To wipe oif this 
calumny, the preshyteriau clergy published another paper, 
entitled “ A vindication of the London ministers from the 
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unjust aspersions cast upon their former actings for the 
parliament, as if tliey had promoted the bringing the King 
to capital punishment. 

Ii was not possible for the few iiulepondent ministers in 
London to join the presb^-tcrians in these addresses, I. 
Because they were not possessed of parochial livings, nor 
members of the })rovincial assembly of London, nor admit* 
ted to their weekly consultations at Sion-collcge, but were 
a sort of dissenters from the public establishment. 2. Be- 
cause they did not believe themselves so far bound by the 
covenant as to oppose a toleration, nor to support any con- 
stitution that was not consistent with Christian liberty, 
which the presbyterians would not admit. None of their 
ministers, that I know of, declared their approbation of 
the proceedings of the council of officers in the trial of 
the King, except 3Ir. Hugh Peters, and Mr. John Good- 
win. Some of the independent yninisters in the country 
joined the presbyterians in protesting against it ; those of 
Oxford and Northampton of both denominations published 
their humble advice and earnest desire, presented to 
General F airfax and the council of war, Jan. 25, subscribed 
by nineteen or twenty names, in which they declare their 
utter disapprobation of all proceeditigs against liis ma- 
jesty’s crown and life, as contrary to scripture, to the 
laws of the land, tlie solemn league and covenant, and 
tending to destroy the constitution, and involve the nation 
in a war with their neighbours. — ^Thcy declare their dissent 
from the late violence upon the parliament — But with 
reference to religion they say, though our souls abhor 
that grand design of the devil and his agents tp decry all 
religious and zealous professors under the names of sec- 
taries and independents, we willingly grant, and heartily 
desire, that tl\e interest of all godly and honest men may 
be carefully provided for, and secured, as far as is con- 
sistent with tlic word of God, our covenant, and the public 
peace ; and that men of different apprehensions in mat- 
ters of religion may not be utterly nicapableof all i. dices 
of power and trust, though we cannot agree to an uni- 
versal toleration.” They conclude with beseeching the 
general, to stispend all further prosecution against the 
King, and to endeavour a right understanding between 
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the King, parliament, and army ; but if they cannot 
prevail, they desire to wash their hands of the blood of 
their sovereign, and to approve tlnnnselvcs innocent of* 
all that confusion and misery, in which the deposing 
and taking away liis majesty’s life will involve them, tlieir 
posterity, and all men professing godliness in the three 
kingdoms. 

It must he confessed, the independents were a sort of 
malecontents, and had reason to be dissatisfied with the 
treaty of Newport, because they were not o-ilv excluded 
the new establishment, but debarred '.f a toleration ; and 
yet, as Mr. Kachard and Dr. Bates tbe physician observe, 
several of them joined with their brethren in declaring 
against the design of putting tlie King to death, in their 
:k(‘rinons from the pulpit, in conferences, inoiTrory otters, 
petitions, protestations, and public remonstrances. 

'I'he Scots kirk, by their commissioners, declared and 
proti'sted against the putting the King to death, as abso- 
lutely inconsistent with their solemn league and covenant, 
'rhey published a prote^iation, directed to the ministers 
of the ])rovince of London meeting at Sion-collegr, 
January ‘d5, IG43-9, with a letter, exhorting them to 
courage and constancy in their opposition to the pro- 
coediiitr of the house of commons, and to an universal 
toleration. 

Sundry foreign princes and states, hy ilu'ir ambassadors, 
interceded for the King ; sumo from their respect to 
his person, and others from a regard to the honour that 
was due to crowned heads. But it w'as impossible to stop 
tlu? impt'inous wild-lire of the army, who having brought 
the Kiiiii: from Ilurst-Castle to Windsor, obtained a vote 
in the parliament (if we may so call it) that all ceremonies 
due to a crowned head be laid aside ; and then came to 
the following resolutions, First, that the people under 
(iod are the original of all just power. Secondly, tiuii the 
house of commons are the supreme ])ower of tlio nation. 
Thirdly, that whatever is declared for law by the commons 
in parliament is valid, though tlie consent of the King and 
house ()f peers be not had thereto. The lu)use of lords, 
which was reduced to sixteen peers, having unanimously 
njccicd the ordinance of the commons for the King's trial. 
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ami r.dionvnod for a fortnight, tho commons rcstdvcd to 
act Without them, and Inning named a i'oinmiti(‘(* of thirty 
eight persons t<» receive informations, ami dr:)w' op a 
charge against the King, thev consiirnted a Inch court oi 
justii'C for his trial, consisting of one hundred an 1 forty- 
five persons, of v.liom twenty or more !Mi. ht {uoct'ed 
to husiness ; hut not above one half wouhl art ui«'h'r this 
autliorit\ ; Mr. Serjeant Bradshaw was pre sidf ii ; ISL . 
Cook, solicitor-general ; «nnd Mr. Stt.'cl, M . Doiisl. as, and 
Mr. A>ke, were to support the charge. 

Tlie form of process hemg settled hv tlu? commissioners, 
the King wlio ha<l been conducted to hiines’s, ap- 
peared before his judges in Westminster- Hal i, the first 
time, on Saturday January 20, uher; heicg seated at the 
bar in a chair of crimson velvt‘t, and covered, as were 
all his judges, Mr. C'ook the solicitor exhibited a charge 
of high treason against liim, whicli being r(‘ad, the King, 
instead of ]deading to the charge, excepted to the juris- 
diction of the court, which was over-rulc<l, tlie president 
replying, that they would not siilVer their authority to he 
disputed, and therefore r^Mpiired the King to think lietter 
of it against Monday, but his maiestv rxMSistiug in his 
refusal to plead, the clerk was ordered to record the de- 
fault i ^\’ednesday the ( ourt sai in the ))ainted chamber ; 
and examined witnesses against the King ; J'iiiirsday and 
Kriday they consulted howto proi fed j : nl on Saturday 
liis majesty was brought the last time to the bar, w lien 
persisting to disown tlie jurisdiction of the court, lie ih*- 
sired to be heard in the* painted cliainher by the h)rds and 
commons, hut Ids la.’cjuest was denied, and the prc*sideiit 
pronounced sentence of death against him as a traitor, 
fifty-nine being present, and signifying tluor concurrence 
by standing up, as liad been agreed. Sundry indignities 
and insults were oflered to the King by the soldiers, as 
lie passed along W estminster- flail, hut the far greater 
number of people deplored his unhappy condition. 
^I'uesday January 30, being appointed for his execution 
Ids majesty was offered the assistanc^e of Messrs. C’alaiiiy, 
Vines, Caryl, Dell and Goodwin, but he lefused them, 
and chose Dr. Juxon, Bp* of l.oiidon. On the* fatal day, 
Lc was conducted on foot by a strong guard dirougU 
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St. .lames’s Park to a seaiVoicl erected in tlie open strt^et 
l)ci‘ore llie haii(|uct in|^-lioiise iit Whitehall, where lie niade^ 
a si ''. ' s|)t'c‘<:h to ilie people, in which he makes no ac- 
knowledgement of the mistakes of his government, but 
declared himself a inartvr for the Jaw.s and liberties of 
tile people ; after wliich he laid down his head on the 
Jdock. winch was .s<*vered from his bodv at one blow by 
.some hohl X :\c<-iiiioiier in a mask, in the forty-nintli year 
of 1*0. agt*, and Lwent v-foiirth of his ri:ign. His b )dy was 
interred pii\aie!\ at \\ indsor, February L\Sth following, 
withoni « t‘i\ ’non V, and with no other inscription on the 
♦ otlin, tliaii King (diaries, ir>4S. 

d lu‘ reailer will eollect the character of this iinfortiinate 
priiici! latlii*!* from die ])recee(iing facts, than from the 
keen n ileetions fif ins determined enemies, or the llaltcM*- 
iiig <MK omiums of his friiMuls and admirers, which latter 
in ilunr anni\ c’rs;iry sermons, ha\e alnuist eqtialled his 
sutVerings with those of oiir hlessial Sa\ iour. It muNi he 
admitted, that King (diaries 1. was sober, tmnpeTaie, 
chaste, an enemy to ciel)aiicln'r\ and lewdness, and very 
lU'gnlar in his ilexotions. Hut tliesi' exeellent qualities 
were halhuu en widi some of a vitv ditfereiit nature ; his 
temper was ilistani and reser\eilti) a fault; ho was far 
from lieing generous, and when he hi‘>iowa‘d anv favour 
did it in a \ my <1 isagn-cahle and iincourilv manner; his 
jmlgiuent in afljirs of go^l•rnme^t was weak and nn- 
bleadv, and gi-neraily uiuler the ilirecniou of a favourite. 
In his irtMiic' 'vith die parliaiiumt, he w'a.s ehargcable 
with gri-ai :i:siiu-criiy, making iiso of iwasive and am- 
bignoiis leriiis, the explication of which he rt'served for 
a propt*r place and season. He had lofty notions of the 
aksolntt* power of princes, and the unlimited obedience 
of siiliji'cls ; and though be was \ery scrupulous about 
his coroualion oath in regard to the ehureh, he seems 
to have paid little atleiitioii to it as it ri*spected the laws 
and lil)tntii‘s i)f his sulijeets, which he lived in tlie con^ 
Slant violation offer fifteen \ears. He was a perfect diip« 
to liis Queen, who had too much the vlireclioii of public 
aifairs both in cliiirch ami state ; no woiuler therefore tlail 
lie had a delermineil aversion to the ]niritans, ami leaned 
so inueh to the pomp and ceremony of the ehureh of 
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Rome, tbattnonjrha protestant in judgment he was for 
meeting the papists half way, and for establishing one 
niotley religion throughout Great Britain, in which both 
parties might unite. He told Dr. Sanderson, timt if God 
ever restored him to his crown, he would go hare-foot from 
the Tower of London, or Whitehall, to St. PanTs, by 
way of penance, for consenting to the Farl of Strafford’s 
death, and to the abolishing of episcopacy in Scotland, 
and desire the people to intercede with God for his pardon. 
Such was Ins majesty’s superstition ! L'pon the whole, 
though King Charles I. had virtues that might have ren- 
dered him amiable as a private gentleman, his foibles 
were so many as entitle him to the character of a very 
weak and impolitic prince ; far from appearing truly great 
in any one scene of his whole life except the last. Mr. 
Coke says, he was wilful, and impatient of contradiction ; 
his actions sudden and inconsiderate, and his councils 
without secrecy. He wouhl never confess any of his 
irregularities in government, hut justified them all to liis 
death. If any gave him advice contrary to his inclination, 
he would never he friends with him again. He was un* 
affable, and difficult of atldress, requiring siuth strained 
submissions as were not usual to his predecessors. 'The 
sincerity of liis promises and declarations were? suspected 
by his friends as well as enemies, so that he fell a sacrifice 
to his arbitrary principles, the best friends of the constitu- 
tion being afraid to trust him. 

B|). Burnet adds, that he affected in his behaviour 
the solemn gravity of the court of Spain, which was snlleii 
even to moroseness ; this led him to a grave re^jerved 
deportment, in which he forgot the civilities aufl affabilities 
wliich the nation naturally loved ; nor did he, in hin 
ontv/ard deportment, take any pains to obligt? any persons 
whatsoever. He had such an ungracious way of shewing 
a favour, that the manner of bestowing it was almost as 
inprtif} ing as the favour was obliging. He loved high and 
rough measures, but had neither skill to conduct them, 
nor height of genius to manage them. He hated all that 
olfered prudent and inculerate counsels, and even when it 
w’as necessary to follow such atlvices he hated those that 
gave tliciii. His whole reign, both in peace and war, was 
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a continued series of errors, so that it does not appear that 
he had a iriit* jn(hnnent of tliincrs. He was out of measnro 
set upon lolhuviiiL^ his humour, hut iinrcasonaf)! y fec hlc 
to those' whom lu' trusted, chiefly to the (^uoen, and (it 
may Ix^ added also) to the clergy. He* had a hij^h notion 
of tlie re^al ])ower, and thought thati'Muy opposition to 
it was rel)ellion. He minded little lhin''s too much, and 
was more concerned in drawing up a paper tliah in ligiit- 
ing a l)atlle. lie had a linn aversion to popery, but was 
much imdiiied U) a middle wav between prntestauts and 
papists, by which he lost one without gaining the other. 
At his death he shewed a calm and composed iirmness 
which ama/ed all people, and so much the more, because 
it was not natural to him, and was therefore by his 
frii'iids imputed tc* an extraordinary measiireof supernatural 
assistatice.” 

Alu r his majestv’s deatli, the episcopal clergy did all 
th(‘v could to canonize him for a martyr ; they printtid his 
sayings, his prayers, his meditations, and forms of devo- 
tion under his sulVerings, and drew his portrait in the 
most dc'vont and h(*avenly attitude. Ilis works consisting 
of sundry <leclaraiions, remonstrances, and other papi'rs, 
have hi’cn puhliNlmd in a uio.>t pompous and elegant 
Ibrm ; among w hich one is of very suspected authority, if 
not ahsolulelv spurious, I mean his Eik'oon Basitikc, or the 
]) 'rtruidirc of his sacred majesty iu his solitude and suf- 
f( rings, said to he' written with the King's own haiul : It 
was lirsi prinli'il in the year In l.“, ami passed throiigli lilly 
editions iti <livi rs languagirs wiiiiin twelve months. No 
book e\ Cl- raisi'd the King’s reputation so high as this, 
whii li obliged the new council of state to employ the 
cele’araU'd Mdton IimIcnIi-ov its credit, which he attempt- 
ed in a trealisir under the title of Kikoon ( ’A/.v/c.vc. or an 
answer to a liook entitled Kikoon Bdsi!iki\ but the fraud 
was not fully delei U*d till somi' years after. 

'The grounds and evidi'uces of the spuriousm ss of this 
book are ihest*, 1. 'Tbat I fud (’iareuvlon, in bis history of 
the gr.oid rehelliot), make's no mi’iitionol it. J. Unmet says, 
^I'he 1 )uke of York, afu*r\vards James 11. told him in lii73 
tluu the book cidled Eikdon BdsHikc was not of Ins father’s 
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Tvritin^, but that Dr. Gamlcn wrote it ; tliat after tlie re- 
storation, the doctor brought the Duke of Somerset to the 
King and to the Duke of York, who both artinned, they 
knew it to be bis [the doctor’s] writing, and that it was 
carried down l>y the Karl of Southampton, and shewed the 
King during the treaty of Newport; who read and ap- 
proved it. 3. The Karl of Anglesey gave it under his 
hand that Charles II. and the Duke of York declared to 
him in In?. 5, that they were very sure the said book was 
not written liv the King their Father, but bv Dr. Gaiideii, 
Bp. of Kxeter. 4. Dr. Gaiiden himself after the resto- 
ration, pleaded the merit of this performance in a letter 
to Lord i hanccllor Hy<le, who returned for answer, that 
the particular he mentioned [i. e. of his being the author 
of that bonk] was communicated to him as a secret ; I am 
horrv, savs lii> lordship, that it was told me, for w hen it 
ceases to he a secret it will please no body but Mr. Milton, 
.s. Dr. Walker a clergyman of the cluirch of Kngland, 
after invoking tlie great God, the searcher of liearts, to 
witin*ss the truth of w hat he declar(»s, says, in Ids treatise 
entitled, “ A true account of the author of Kikooii Ihisilikt‘y 
“ 1 know and lieliove the hook was writlcni hy Dr. Gauden, 
except chap. l<dli and J4tli, by Dr. Duppa. Dr. Gauden, 
savs he, acipiainted me with his clesign, and shewed me 
the heads of several c liapters, and some of the tliscf)urses. 
Sometime after the King’s death 1 asked him, whether Ids 
majestv had ever sei'ii the book ' Ih? replied, I know ii 
certainly no more tlian you ; but I used m\ l)est endea- 
\oiirs that ho miglit, fori delivered a copy of it to the 
Marfpiis of Hertford, when he went to the irtxity of the 
Isle of Wigiit.” Dr. (iatulen delivertal the MS. to tld> 
Walker, and \\ alkt*r carried it to the press ; it was copied 
by Mr.GiiVord, and both the doctor’s son and Ids wih* atKrm, 
that thev ixdicve it was written in the lionsc‘ wliere tlit^y 
Surely this evidence is as strong and convincing as 
iinv thing of this nattire can possibly he. 

I'hc King’s trial and ex(?cution in such an illegal and 
unheard c)f mannc?r, struck the whole cliristian w'orld with 
astonishment. 'I’lu* Prince of W'ales, then in Holland, cri- 
rf>nraged llie learned Salrnasins to write a latiii trt‘atise, 
entitled Dtjcnsio ora defence of King Charles 1. 
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(Icdirated to liis son ('Inirles IJ. whndi was answered by 
IVlilton, ill a ontuled Defensio pro popiilo Avg/icanOy 

or a (lolence ot ilie pctople of Knjrland, wroie m an eli*oant 
bill severe style. This b(H>lv, says Mr. Bavle, matk? the 
an' hop's name famous over all the learned uorld. Anollicr 
performance ap])eare(l ahont the same time, tnlitled 
Clamor Ilcgii Sanguifits ad ('alimi ; or the cry of tb^ 
Killer's blood to hi‘a\im. It vvas wrote- in lattn by Peter dii 
Moulin, jirn. and answertsi by Milton in the same lan- 
j^ua^e. But to satisfy ilu? Kuirlish readtu', Mr. John Good- 
win jmhlished a small treatise, whicdi he called a defence 
f)f thi' siMitence ])assvd upon the late Kin*^ hytheWip^h 

(\)url of Justice \vlu*rein the justice sund cfiuity of the 

said Si'utence is (h-monstratively asserted, as well from 
clear texts of scripture as principles of reason, ^ronntfs of 
law, authorities and precedents, as well foreii^n as domes- 
tic ; a very weak and inconclusive ])crformance ! for 
admitting our author’s principles, that the originaf of 
government is from the people, and that magistrates arc 
ac(?onutai)le to them for tlieir administration, ihev are not 
a])plicahlo to the present case, because the officers of the 
army had neitlier the voir«e of the people, nor of their re- 
presentatives in a free parliament ; the house of commons 
was purged, and tlu? house of peers dispersed, in order 
to make way for this onlragi* upon the constilntion. Our 
author was so seusilde of this ;)l)joction, that in order to- 
evade it, he lulvances this ridiculous conclusion, ‘‘that 
though the erecting an iugh court of justice by the house 
of commons alone lie contrary to tlie letter, yet it being 
for the people’s good it is sufficient that ic is agreeable to 
the spirit of the law.” But who gave a few officers of the 
army authority to judge what was for tire people’s good, or 
to act accoriling to the spirit of a law in contradiction to 
the letter ^ 'J'his would expi>se every man’s life and esrate 
to the will and pleasure t>f an arhitrary tyrant, and iniTX)- 
duce a rule of gcuerninent so jiistlv com]>lained of in the 
former part of this reign, in opposition to a rule of law. 
'riu‘ Bre‘<ident Brailshaw, in his spceidi at ])ronoiincing 
sentence, goes upon the same general topics, that tlie 
pi'ople are the origin of civil power, which they ivansfer 
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to their magistrates under what limitations they think fit, 
and that the Kin^ himself is aecouniahle to them for the 
abuse of it ; but if this were true, it is not to the present 
purpose, because as has been observed, the Kind’s jndi’CS 
had not the consent of tlie people of Knirland in their 
diffusive or collective capacity. His majesty’s own reasons 
against this high court of justice, which lie would have 
given in court, if he might have been heard, are in iny 
opinion, a sufficient answer to all that can be said on the 
other side. 

“ Admitting, but not granting (says his majesty) that 
the people of England’s commission could grant your 
prctemled power, I see notfiiiig yf>u can shew for that, for 
certainlv you never asked the tpiestioii of the icmih man 
of the kingdom ; and in this way yott manifestly wrong 
even the poorest plough-man, if you demand not his free 
consent ; nor can yon pretend any colour for this your 
pretended commission without eonsmu, at least of the 
major part of the people of Englami, of w haisoever ipia- 
lity or condition, w hich I am sure you never w(*nt ahoiit to 

seek, so far are you from having it Nor must 1 forget 

the privileges of both houses of j)arliament, which this 
day’s proceedings do not only violate, but likewise* oceasion 
the greatest breach of the puldic faith that I believe ever 
was heard of, with which I am far from chare in **■ the two 

houses Then for any thing I can sec*, the higher house 

is totally excluded ; and for the house of c<mimons it is 
too well known, that the major part of tiic*m are d*;- 

tained, or deterred from sitting And aftt*!* all, how 

the house of commons can erect a court of jndicainre, 
which was never one itself, as is w ell known to all law vers, 
1 leave to God and the world to judge.” 

King Charles therefore died by the hands of viohuice, 
or hy the military sword, assuiiu.Mi and managed in an 
arbitrary manner hy a few desperate officers and tlu*ir 
dependents, of sundry deiioniiiiations as to religion, with- 
out any regard to the ancient constituticjn of their coiintrv, 
or. the fundamental laws of society ; for hy the formc*r, 
the King canncjt be tried for bis life before any infericjr 
court of justice ; nor could they feign any pretemee for 
the latter, without the express consent of the majority of 
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the nation, in tlurir porsoiuil or representative capacities, 
which these gentlemen never pretended. But since alL 
))arties have (‘nd(‘av()ured to throw off the odium of this 
filial event from iheniselves, it may not be improper to set 
before ihe reader the sentiments of our best historians 
upon ihi:; head, leaxing every one to draw what conclusion 
from them he ple;*ses. 

Not lo insist upon the Kind’s servile fondness for his 
(ineeii iMid her iViends ; Ids resolute stiffness for his old 
]ni:i( iples i>f «roverimuMit in elmrch and stati' ; his un- 
timely and nimraeioiis inaninn* of yiehlinfirto w hat he could 
not axoi^l ; his distant and reserved behaviour towards 
those who w'v re only capable of servinp him, and his mani- 
fest donhliiej; hiitween the parliament and army, whieli 
some verv rt'as()nal>ly apprehend were the principal 
eanses of all his misfortunes, Mr. \Vlutloek and !Mr. Coke 
lay a Liood dc*al of blame on his majesty’s chaplains ; the 
latter repioiudies them with insisting peremptorily to the 
last upon the divine rioht of episenpaey ; and the former 
for eont iimall v u liisperino* in tiu* Kind's ears the importance 
of preservinj^ the revenues of the church to the hazard 
f>f his person and kingdom ; ami surely if these warm and 
t*aL=er divines eonld have disentangled his majesty’s eon- 
seivMiei' (whiidi Mr. Whitlock apprehends was not fully 
saiislit'd', as soon as the cavaliers had been dispersed, and 
tli(.‘ Sc ois heaieii out of the field, the mischief that followed 
miglit ha\e hemi prevented. I will not take upon me to 
say how far ihidr inflnofiee might reach, though his ma- 
jesiN \s profound deference to their jiidginent was notorious ; 
hut ihe conviction does not seem impracticable, when it is 
riMnemhtM-ed the K ing was of c^pinion, that what he yieUled 
tlirough the necessitv of his alfairs was nothimling when 
he should heat liberty; but neither his majesty nor his 
clergy foresaw the issue. 

Most of the writers on the King’s side, as well the 
jireachers since the restoration, in their anniversary ser- 
mons, have* with gri*:it injustice charged the presbyierians 
with hriiigiug the King to the block, contrary to the 
sironi*c‘st and most convincing oviilence ; for though iheir 
stiifness for the divine right of presbytery, and their 

4 ! 3 
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antipatliy to liberty of consrieiire, is not to be viiuliraied, 
vet I apprehend enoiiob has been said in the fori’^oin^ 
pages, to clear tbein from this iinnghteons charge ; if the 
i!eart)f the )irt‘sbytcrians for ilndr discipline and covenant 
M'as culpable, the hebavioui* of the King and his ilivines 
in the opposition was no less so, considering he was a 
prisoner, anil in the hands of a i ictorioiis parliament ; lud- 
ither side wore sensible of the damper till it was loo late, 
but when tlie storm was ready to l)urst on their heads, I do 
not see uhat men eould do more in their eirenmstanct s 
to divert it, than tlie preshy*. erians did ; ilkt‘y preached 
and prayed, and protested against it in the n)«)st public 
luanner ; many of them resigned their preferments be- 
cause tbev wouhl not take the engagement to the new 
c<ninimnwealth ; tbev groaned under all the sm'c eeding 
ebanges of governmenc, and had a prim ipal share in the 
restoration of the royal family in Inno, without which 
these anniversary dt‘claiiuers would never leave had an 
opjiortnnitv of pelting them with their ecclesiastical artil- 
lery, in the unwarrantable manner they have (!(;m\ 

"J'he fore-mentioned writers, togt'ther with Mr. Hapin, 
in hi^ late history of Kiv’^hind, load the independents as a 
religious gjcct, with all the guilt of cutting otf the King’s 
head ; ami with being in a plot from the comnumceiiuMit of 
the civil war, to destroy i*<pially King, monaridiy, epis<-o- 
jiacv, and preshyterianism ; but this last naiiu'd writer 
not being acrpiainted with tlwtdr religious principles con- 
stantlv confounds the indefumdents with tlu* army, w hich 
was compounded of a number of sectaries, the inajoriiy ol 
wlnna were not of that denomination. 'I'lic^n* wen^ no 
doubt among tiie imlepemients, as wtdl as among oilier 
parties, men of republican principles, wiio had a large; 
thare in the reproach of this <lav ; hut besidx^s what has 
b(‘eii (observed, of some of their miiiilxT Joining with tlu‘ 
preshyteriao'i in protesting against tin* King’s excumtion, 
the <iivineft (jf this persuasion had no dill'eri-nee witli the 
presliylerians, or m<nierate «*piNcopalians, alwmt forms of 
civil government ; the leailing otlicers wemhi h.ivi* crni 
iributed their part toward restoring his majesty to his 
throro , wIkti In* was with tin* army, upon more €V|ual 
terms tlian some other of his adversaru.*s, ha<l they not 
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tliscov4*re(l liis (lojiijrns to sacrifice them when It should ho 
in his power. In their last propositions they consented tq 
the restoring the Kin^, upon the foot of a toleration for 
tltemsclvcs and the episcopal party ; leaviiu; the presl)y- 
terians in possession of the estahlishinettt. Botli hit- 
lock and \\ elwood observe, that at tlie very time of tin? 
King’s trial the prevailing party were not detei mined what 
form of government to set up, “ many having thoughts ot 
making the Duke of Gloucester King;” wiiich his ma- 
jesty being inlormeil of, forbid the Duke, in bis la.st inu*r- 
vievv, to accept the crown while bis elder brothers were 
living. And thoiigli Mr. Rapin says, that after the force 
put upon the memhers of parliament on tlie (ith and 7th of 
Deciunbiii*, the hou'.e consisted of none hut indejiendent 
memliers, it is certain to a demonstration, iliat there were 
ilien remaining in the house men of all jiariics, episeopa- 
lians, presli} terians, indejjendenls, unahaptists, and others; 
so little foundation is there for this writer's eonclnsion, 
that tlie independents and these only, put the King to 
death. 

Dr. l.ewis du Moulin history professor in Oxford, who 
lived through these times, says, tliat no parly of men, 
as a rtdigioiis I>ody, were the actors ot this trage ly, l^nt 
that it was the contrivance of an army, which like that of 
King David's in the wilderness, was a medh*v or eollee- 
tiou of all parlies that were discontented ; some comiiers, 
some preshvierians, some e})isco])alians ; few of any st'et, 
hilt most of none.” Mr. Kaehard and some others, are of 
opinion, that great numbers of jiapists, uiuler hopes of 
liberty of conscience, or of destroying episcopacy, joined 
with foreign priests and jcsiiits against the King. The 
celebrated author of Foxes and l irehrands lias this re- 
mark abli? passage ; “ Let all true proiesianis, who desire 
Aiiiicerely to have an happy union, rei olleet what a hlemish 
ilie emissaries of Rome iiave cast upon those ]n'iuestant> 
named preshyterian and independent, Rome saying the 
preshy tt‘rians brought CMiarles tlie first's head to the block, 
and iticlependeiits cut it off ; whereas it is oeilain, that the 
memhers ami clergy of Rome, under dissenting siiajies, 
contrived this murder.” It does not however seem to im* 
very probable, nor is it easy to believe that the papists 
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should triumph in the cleatli of a Kinjj:, who was their 
friend anil protector in prosperity, anil whose sulVerinji^s 
arc in a great measure ehargeahlc upon liis too great 
attachment to their interests. 

But the stroitgest anil most iinexceptionahic testimony, 
is the act of attaimltu* of the King’s jiiilges passed upon 
the restoration of diaries 11. the preamble to which sets 
forth, “that the execrable niuriier of his ro\al father 
was committeil by a party of wretcheil men ilesperately 
wicked, and liardened in their impietv, who having first 
plotted and contrived the rum of this excellent monarchy, 
and with it of the true protostaiu religion, which had long 
flourished under it, found it necessary, in order to carry 
on their jicrnieions and traitorous designs, to throw down 
all llie hubiarks and fences of law, and to subvert tlie very 

being- and constitution of parliament And for the more 

easy eflecting their attempts on the person of the King 
himself, tbe\ first seduced some piirt of the then army into 
a complianee, and tiu n kept tiu‘ rest in subjia lion partly 
for hopes of preferment, and ehiidly for fear of losing their 
em[)lovnients and arrears, till by tlu'se, and other more 
odious arts and devices, liiey had fully strengthened them- 
selves in power and faction ; uliicli being done, they de- 
clared against all manner of treaties with the pers«)ii of 
the King, \Nliile a treaty \\itli him v>as siiiisisting ; they 
renionstrated against the parruiineiit tor tin ir ];roc*ecd- 
iijgs ; they seized np<m his royal person u bile the com- 
missioners were returned to London willi his answers, 
which were voted a snth^ ient ibundation for peace ; they 
then secluded and imprisoned several members of the 
louse of commons, and tlii ii lliiTe being left hut a small 
number of ilieir own i reatures (not a Umlli part of the 
whole) tliev slieltered ll;ems(dv(*s under tiu? name and 
authority of a [)arllainent, ami in that name ])rcpared an 
ordinance for the trial of his majesty ; which Ixung reji^ct- 
ed by the lords lliey passixl alone in the name of the 
commons of iuigland, and pursuiai it with all possible; 
for/’e and cruelty till they iiiunIcM'ed the King, before the 
gates of his own pahu e. 'J ims (say they) tlie fanatic rage 
of a few rniscreanis, who wen* neither true protestants nor 
good subjects, stands iiiijjuled by our adversaries to tlie 
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wliolo nation ; wc tliorcforc renounce, abominate, and 
protest against it. ” 

If this be a true state of the case, it is evident from the 
bigliest autliority in this kingdom, that the King’s death 
was not chargeahle upon any religious party, or sect of 
Christians ; nor upon the people of England assembled in 
a free parliament, but ujiou tlu^ council of otlicers and 
agitators, who having become desperate by the restless 
behaviour of the cavaliers, and ill conduct of the several 
parties eoiK'erncil in the treaty of Newport, plotted the 
overthrow of the King and constitution, and accomplished 
it by an act of lawless violence ; that it was only a small 
part of the army who were seduced into a compliance, and 
these kept the rest in subjection till the others bad exe- 
cuted their desperate purposes, so that though the wisdom 
of the nation has thought fit to perpetuate the memory of 
this fatal day hy an anniversary fast, as that which may be 
instructive both to princes and subjects, yet if we may 
believe the declaration of his majesty at his trial, or of the 
act of jiarliauient which restored his family, the King’s 
murder was not the act of the people of England, nor of 
their legal representatives, and tlierefore ought not to be 
lamented as u national sin. 
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riic Monarchy changed into a Commonu'calth. — Cronru'cU 
reduces Ireland . — The state of Ireland. — Conduct of 
(he Presbyterians. — Measures of Parliament. — Scots 
treaty zeitli the King. — Propagation of the Gospel . — 
Marijuis of Montrose executed. — Cromzce/l Viurches 
against the Scots. — Battle of Dunbar. — Bise of the 
tiua/cers. — Their Behaviour and Doctrines. 

TTPON the death of the late Kinjj;, the li‘^al coiistito- 
^ tion was dissolved, and all that followed till the resto- 
ration of Charles II. was no belter thciii an nsnr));ttion 
under ditTeront shapes; the house of eoininons, il' it inav 
deserve that name, after it had been piirjred of a ihinl 
part of its niemhers, rel\ in.i; upon the act of eontimiaiion, 
called themselves the supreme unthorit\ of tlie nation, 
and began with an act to disinherit the Prince of W ales, 
forbidding all persons to proclaim him King of Knglaiid, 
on pain of higli treason. The house of lords was voted 
useless; and the office a King unnec<‘ssarv, hiirthm* 
some and dangerous. The form of government for the 
future was declared to he a fix?e (-(unmon wealth ; tlie exi> 
eutivc pow'er lodged in the hands of a council ()f state* (d' 
forty persons, with full powers to take can* of the whole 
administiati(Jii for one year; new keep(*rsof the great seal 
w'^jre appointed, from whom the judges reeeivi'd their 
commissions, with tlie name, stile, and title f>f, “ Keep(*rs 
of tlie liherticHi of Kngland by authority of parliament. ’ 
'I'lie coin w as stamped on one side with the arms of Kug- 
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liiiul hetNveon ;i laurel aiid a palm, with this inscription, 
tlK‘ C'oiiisnonwealth ot* Enirland and on the other, a- 
cross and harp, with tliis motto, “ God with ns. ’ The 
oatlis of allegiance and supremacy were aholisbed, and a 
new one appointed, called the ens[as(rwcnf^ which was to 
he trui! and faillifnl to the government esrahlislied, without 
Kiiu; or house oi' pecMS. Such as ridnsed the oath were 
dei dared incapable of holding anyplace or oHice of* trust 
in the common-wealth ; but as many of the excluded mem- 
h(*rs of t!t(? house of commons as would lake it, resumed 
their ]jlaces. 

SiK h was tlie foundation of this new constitution, 
which liad neither the consent of the ])t'ople of 
England, nor of tludr representatives in a free parlia- 
ment. Hilt thoimli it was unsupported hy any other 
power than that of the army, it was carried on with 
the most <-onsaiuinatc wisdom, resolution, and success, 
?ill the same militarv p»'\\er that si't it up, ^^as per- 
mitted hy tli\ine providence with eipnil violence to pull 
u dovMi. 

'riu‘ new coniinonwoalth in its infant state, met with 
opposition from divers quarters; the I.twellers in the armv 
gave out, that the jieople had only changed their voke, 
not shaken it otV; and that, the iU'Mp’s little finger, (for 
so ihi* hoii‘'e of ctimmons \n;is now (*alleil, would he 
1u‘a\ier than the King's loins, d'he agitatt)rs therefore 
petitioned the house to dissolve themselves, that new 
representa; ives might i)e chosen. The commmis alarmed 
at these proceedings, onlereil iluir general officers to 
cashier the peliiioners, ami break llteir swords o\ev their 
heads, whiidi was done accordingly. Hnt when the forces 
passtal iindm* a general review at W are, their friends in 
th(‘ armv agreiul to distinguish llunuselves hy wearing somc- 
tl/mg whiti‘ in tlu*irhats; which ('romwell having some 
intelligenci' nf before- hand, commanded two rt*gMnents 
of liorst' who w(M*t' not in. the secret, to surround one of 
th<! regiments of foot ; and having I’omlenined four of the 
ringleaders in a council of war, he commanded two of them 
to he shot todeath l>v their other two associates, in sight of 
tile whole armv ; and to break tlie combination, eleven 
'.eginienis were ordered for Ireland; upon which great 
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Humliers ilcscrtrd, and inarcliod into Oxfordsliiro ; but 
.Generals Fairfax and Cromwell liaving overlaken lliein at 
Abingdon, held them in treaty till i\donel Ueynolds came 
uj), and after some few skirmishes dispersed them. 

The Scots threatened the etimmonweallh nilh a formi- 
cla])le invasion, for upon the death of the King, they j)ro- 
claimed tiie Prince of Wales King of Scotland, and 
sent commissiemers to the Fiagiic, to invite him into that 
Iving'lom, provided he would reiioiinee popery and prelacy, 
and take the solemn league and covenant. 'To prevent the 
edects of this treaiv, and cultivatt* a good niulerstaiiding 
with the 1 nlch, the parliament sent Dr. Dori>l:ius, an 
eminent civilian, conct'rned in the late King’s trial, agi-nt 
to the Siaies-general ; hut the very fust night alter hi^ 
arrival, he was murdered in his own chamber by tw Ive 
desperate cavaliers in disguise, who rushed in up“n liiin 
while he was at supper, and with their drawn swortls killed 
him on the spot. Both the parliament and stall's of Hol- 
land ivsefited this base ac'tion so highly, that the young 
King thought proper to remove into France: from whence 
lie went to the Isleof Jersey, and towards the latter end of 
the vear fixed at Breda; where the Scots commissioners 
concluded a treaty witli him, upon the foot of whicli he 
ventured his royal person into that kingdom the ensuing 
year. 

But to strike terror into the cavaliers, the parliament 
erected another high court of justice, and sentenced to 
death three illustrious noblemen, for the part they had 
acted in the last civil war; Duke Hamilton, the Karl of 
Holland, and Lord Capel, who were all executed in the 
Palace-yard, at Westminster; Duke Hamilton declared 
himself a |ireshyterian ; and the Karl of Holland was atten- 
ded hy two ministers of the same persuasion ; hut Lord 
Capel was a thorough loyalist, and went off the stage 
with the courage and bravery of a Roman. 

But the chief scene of great exploits this year was in 
Ireland, which Cromwell a hold and enterprising com- 
mander, had been appointed to reduce; for this purpose 
he W'as made Lord -lieu tenant for three years, and having 
taken leave of the parliament, sailed from Milford Haven, 
with an army of fourteen thousand men of resolute priii- 
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ciplos, wlio l)efore the embarkation observed a day of 
fastinj; and prayt'r; in which Mr. Whitlock remarks that, 
after throe ministers had prayed, Cromwell liimself, and 
the Coh>nels Cjouu Ii and Harrison expounded some parts of 
rcripturi* oxcedientiy well, and pertinently to the occasion. 
The army was niider a severe discipline; not an oath was 
to he heard throiiprh.ont the whole camp, the soldiers spend- 
ing their leisure hours in reading their bihles, in singing 
psalms, and religious conferences. 

Almost all Ireland was in the hands of the royalists and 
Roman catholics, except l)iihli!i and Londonderry; the 
former of these places had been lately besieged by the 
Duke of OrmoTid witli twenty thousand men, hut the gar- 
rison being recruited with three regiments from England, 
the governor, Colonel James, surprised the besiegers, and 
after a vigorous sally sionneil their r amp, and routed the 
whole army, wliirli ritsuerscvl itself into Drogheila, and 
other foriilied places. Croiiiwcll upon his arrival, was 
received with the acclamations of a vast concourse of 
j)eople, to whom he addressed himself from a rising ground, 
with hat in hand, iii a soldier-like manner, telling them he 
was come to cut down and di*stroy the barbarous and blood- 
thirsty Irish, with all their adherents ; but that all who were 
for tlie proiestant religion, and the liberties of tbeir coun- 
try, should find suitable encouragement fri»m tlie parlia- 
ment of Kiiglaiul atul himself, in proportion to their merits. 
Having refreshed bis forces he iiiarcheil directly to Drog- 
heda, which was garrisotied with lijOO foot and ouo 1 orsc, 
and was therefore ibonght capable of holding out a muiuli ; 
but the general lu gUcting the common forms of approach, 
battered tlie walls with his cannons, ami having made two 
aecc‘ssil)le breaches, like an impetuous eompieror, entered 
the town in person at the hcuil of Colonel Ewer's regiment 
of foot, and put all the garrison to the swonl. Erom 
thence he marched to ex ford, which he took likewise by 
storm, and after the example of Drogheda, put the garri- 
son to tlie sword ; the general declaring, that ‘‘ He would 
sacrifice all the Irish papists to the ghosts of the English 
Protestants whom they had massacred in cold blood.’' d'l.e 
conquest of these places struck such a terror into the rest, 
that they surrendered upon the first summons; the name 
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of rroinwell ran viti^ victory on its wiii^s before liiinsi'll 
appeared, the whole e» nntry was reclin ed by the middle 
of I\lay, excej>t I-im('riek, Galloway, and one cn* t\V(^ 
other plaee'J, whic h I reton took the followinj^* sniinner. 
1-ord Inchecjuin deserted the reinain.< of the royal 
army, and Ormond lied into I ranee*. 

Cromwell bein^ ealleiV home to march ai^ainst the Scots, 
was received by tlie parliament and city with distinjxnished 
respect and honc>nr, as a soldier who had «j;ained more 
laurels, and done more wonders in nine months, than any 
age or history conld jiarallel. 

To put tlu* affairs of Ireland together ; the TIomnn 
cat Indies charged the ill suceess of their affairs upon the 
Duke of Ormond, and sent him word, that they were deter- 
mined not to sulimit any longer to his commands, it not 
being fit tliat a catliolic army should he under tlje direction 
of a protestant general ; hut that if he would depart the 
kingdom, they would undertake of tliemscdves to drive 
Ireton out of Dublin. After this they offered the kingdom 
to the Duke of Lorrnin, a higotted papist, who was wise 
enough to decline the offer, and them cpiarre lling among 
themselves they were soon driven out of all the* strong holds 
of the kingdom, and forced to suhmir to tin* mercy of the 

^ . t 

conquc*njr. All who had home arms in the late insurrec- 
tion, were shipped away into Krancr*, Spain, or KianiU*rs, 
never to return on pain of death. 'riioNC who had a band 
in murdering the protestants at the time* of tlu* inassacn*, 
were brought frc;m scucral parts of the* c(Minir\ , and aft<*r 
conviction nj>on a fair trial w(*re execuU*d. 'Tlie rest oi 
the natives, who were called M'ori(*s, were simt up in the 
most inland counties, and their lands giv(*n partly in pay- 
ment to the soldiers who settled there, ami the ri*si to the 
first adventurers. '^I'hiis they lived under all the infamy of 
a corujuefcd nation till the restoration of CMiarles II. a 
just judgment of God for tlieir barharous and nnbeard-ot 
cruelties to the Irish protestants ^ 

To return to F.ngland ; tlie body of tlie presbyti rians 
a^ted in concert with tb.e Scots, f(»r restoring tlie King’> 
family upon the foot of the covemint; several of their 
ministers '^rarric^d on a private corre spondence with the 
chiefs of that nation, and instead of taking, the engage- 
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mcnt to the present powers, called tlicm usurpers, and 
declined praying for them in their churches ; they also, 
declared against a general toleration, for which tlie army 
and parliament contended. When Cromwell was embark- 
ing tor Ireland, he sent letters to the parliament, rccoin- 
inending the removal of all the penal laws relating to reli- 
gion ; upon which the lionse ordered a committee to make 
report concerning a method for tlie ease of tender consci- 
ences, and an act to he brought in to appoint commission- 
ers in every county, for the apjjrobatioii of able and well 
(pialihcd [)ersons to be made ministers, who cannot com- 
ply with the present ordinance for ordination of ministers, 
Ang. lo, (General Fairfax and his council of odicers, pre- 
sented a petition to the same purpose, 'f'be house promi- 
sed to take the petition into speedy consideration, and 
after some time passed it into a law. 

But to bring the presbyterian clergy to the test, the 
engagement which had been appointed to he taken by all 
eivil and military otHcers witliin a limited time, on pain of 
forfeiting their places, was now re<juired to he sworn and 
subscribed by all ministers, heads of colleges and halls^ 
fellows of houses, graduates, ami all offictu's in the univer- 
sities; and by the masters, fellows, sehool-insters, and 
scholars of Katoji-eollege, Westminster, and Winchester 
schools; no minister was to be admitted to any ecclesias- 
tical living, no clergvman to sit as member of the assembly 
of divines, nor be capable of enjoying any preferment 
in the church, unless lie tpralified himself by taking the 
engagement within six months, j>ul)lirly in the face of the 
congregation. Nov. ib it was referred to a committee, to 
consider how the engagcineiit might be subscribed by all the 
people of the nation of eighteen years of age and upwards. 
Pursuant to which a bill was brought in, and passed to 
debar all who should refuse to take and subscribe it, from 
the benefit of the law; and to disable iheiii from suing in 
any court of law or equity. 

Idiis was a severe tost on the pre.sbytevians, occasioned 
by the apprcdiended rupture with the Scots; hut their 
clergy inveighed bitterly against it in their sermons, and 
refused to observe the days of humiliation appointed by 
authority for a blessing upon their arms. Baxter says that 
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lie ivrote several letters to the soKliers, to convince them 
of the unlawful ness of the present expedition ; and in his 
sermons declared it a sin to force ministers to pray for the 
success of those uho had violateil the coviMiant, and were 
going to destroy their brethren. "^Idiat he both spoke and 
preacb.ed agaiiist the engagement, and dissiiadetl men 
from taking it. At Kxeter, says Mr. \\ hillock, the minis- 
ters went out of town on the fast-day, and shut np the 
churcli-iloors ; and all the magi^lrates it'fnseil the engage- 
ment. At 'Taunton the fast was not kt*pt by the presby- 
terian inini'^tcrs; and at C'hester they condemned the en- 
gagement to tlie pit t)f hell; as ilid many oi' the London 
iiiini>lers, who kept days of private fasting- and prayer, 
against the present govi'rnment. Some of tbciu joined 
the royalists, and refused ii> reail tlu' ordinances of parlia- 
ment in ilieir pnl|)its, as was n.siial in those times ; nay when 
tlu^ Scots were l>eat, they refused to oi>s(*rye tlu* tla\ of 
thanks-^iving, but >!uu up tlicir ehurclu's and went out of 
touu; foruiiic h tiu'y were summoned heldrc tlie eoni- 
miuce and reprimanded ; but the limes being unsettled 
no fiirilicr notice was taken of them at present. 

.Mo't ol the set'iarian party, says Baxter, sn allow ed the 
engagemcMJt ; and s(Mlivl the King'.sob’ t avaliers, very few of 
them being sick of the disease of a scrupnloiis (‘oiiseicnce ; 
s(;me wrote for it, but the niodcuate episcopal men and 
presl)\ lerians, generally refused it. 'i'hose of Lancashire 
and C'iiesbiri' pidilislied I’ne lollowing reasems against it. 
1. Because they apprehended the oath i>i' allegiance, and 
the solemn league and covenant, were sldl binding.-- 2. 
Because tlie present powers were Jio better than usurjiers. 
3. lie( aiise tlu* taking of it was a prejudiee to the right 
heir of ti:e crown, and Kj the ancient legal consiilution. 
To wiiicb it was answered, '1 hat it was absurd l») siij^pose 
tlie oath of allegiance, or the solemn league and (‘i)\enant 
to he in forei* attcM' tlie King’s death ; for how e(ml<l tln*v 
he obligt (I to preserve the King’.s person, when tlu? King’s 
pi*rs(jn was destniyed, and the Kingly olhee abnlislicd ; 
aiK.1 as to his successor, his right had been f<»ri\ lted and 
takem way by parliament.'’ W'ivh regard to the pri sent 
powers it was said, “ tliat it was not for private persons to 
dispute the right:> and titles of their supreme governors. 
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Here was a government de facto^ under wlii* li they lived ; 
as long ilierefore as they cMijoyed the protec^lion of tiie 
govcrniTient, it was their duty to gi\e all reasonable secu- 
r’ty that they would not disturb it, (u* else to remove.” — 
'Idle body of the (‘ommoii people* being ivearv of war, 
#iiul willing to live quiet nndtirany adiiiinistraiion, submitted 
to the engagiMuent, as bidiig littU* more tlian a promise 
not loaliempi tlie suiiversiou of the jjri.*sent government, 
but liianv (»f the presbyterian clerey tdiosc rallier to quit 
tbeir jneteriuenis in the eburcli and universitv, than com- 
ply ; wbieli madc^ way for the promoiioii of several indepen- 
dent di\ines, and among otliers, of J)r. Goodwin one ol 
rlie dissenting luethri ii in the assembly, who by order of 
parliament, was appointed ]>re->iilent of IMagdalen-eolL 
Oxford, with the pri\ik**ee of nominating fellows and 
dtnnies in siu li jilaci s as sianiUl be(M)me vacant liy death, 
or bv ilu! possessors rtdiising to take lht‘ cngagiunent. 

idle j):irliamt‘nt triinl several iiU‘lbods lo re<’oncile the 
[ireslivtei ians to tlu* presiiii administration; persons won* 
iijipointed to treat with tliein, and assure them of tin* pro- 
tection of the govc*rnincnt, and of the full enjoyinent of 
their ec'c lesiastieaJ preferments according to law; when 
this would not prc’vail, an order was published, that minis- 
ters in their pn!pii> t hould not nu-ddU* with state athiirs. 
Afic‘rthis the < c li i)raied Milton uas ap|)#inted to write foi 
the goM'i jiiiient, wiio ral!ic*d the sediiunis pre;ieliers with 
Ids s-.itirieal pen in 'H*vc;*e manner; ;it length w lien all 
oiiuT methods fadc‘d, a < ommittee was clu>sen to receive 
informations against sncdi inioi.siers, as in iln*ir jmlpits 
vililied and aspiMsed t he authority ot parliament, and an 
art was passed, that all such should be scnpiestered from 
tlnor ( i-eii suislica! preK i meiits. 

d hi‘ presb\ I eriaiis supported tlieinseixes under llu’se 
hardships b\ ibe;r a!liaiH*e with the Sv-ois, and lludr hope 
of a speedv .alleration of atlair*- h\ ilieir assisianee ; tor 
in the unnonst ranee of iIm- general assembly oi that kirk, 
«bily 27, tlu*v deedare, that ddie spirit uliieliluis acted 
in the eoiineils of those who Iuim* olisirueted the' wenk oi 
^iod, despised the eoM*nant, eorrii[»led tlu* trutli, torc'ciJ 
tin* parliaiiient, mm leted the l\un;‘. ehangcMl the goverii- 
VOL. Ji. \ 
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ment, aiul c^uiblisluHl siirh an iinlimilcd toleration in 
reliiiion, cannot he the spirit t)f ri«;hleoiisnes5 and holiness, 
^rhev theretore warn the suhjects of Scotland against 
joining with them, and in case of an invasion to stand no 
in their I'wn defence. 'The Knglish have no comroversy 
with ns i^>av ihev , hnt because tl)e kirk and slate have 
declare.l against their nnlawinl engagement ; l)eca\»se we 
still adluM'e lo onr covenant, and have home our tesiiniony 
against their toleration, aittl taking away the King's lile." 
But then thev warn their people also against malignants, 
w ho valne tltemsolves npem their attachment to ihe young 
King, and if any from that qiiartm* should invade the 
kingdom, before his maji’Slv has given satisfaction to tin? 
parliament and kirk, the\ t*\lion ilieir p<*opie to nsisi 
them, as aheitors of ;in absolute aiul arhiirarv govern- 
ment.*' 

M?oiit t^vo moiuhs after tln^, the* parliament Imp/* 
lanvl puhlislifvl a (u chuation <>n iluar pan. whiaa in thev 
c<>mj>:aiti ot tl;e re\(;lt ot tlu* laejish ..nu Stans pn‘sl»v - 
ItTaMis, and <•! thcii taking pari witii iloMniemv, ina aii'e 
tht.ar ([x'i [dine as not tlu* e\a( t sfanidnai t»f nddiniat lon. 

Hvr. Nse ai i- >nii d« teriioned, sav the\ , not to l>e «U •■nia- 
ged .n onr endt a\oors t«» pr'*m<it%- the pmitv ol it iiaion, 
afj i the the roininonwtaiit h ; ii?ui for il.e -an-* 

l.at i'.n ot oiti* prc'tiN ier.,in hreihren, we dt t l.oA-, li.ai 

v>;il < ontinne ail those oiaanahte-* u’hJihhave in e!i 
maiie 1(0 the piaeaioting a veloviuanon of religion, in 
t\u( trine, worship, and dis( ipluK*, in their inil fon e ; and 
wid uphold ihe sam**, in order to siippri'ss popei v, siijim- 
sViiio'.i, \)\asphi iny, and all kinds (jf picpliaiKniess. Oidv 
we c()i\ceiv(; ourselves ohligetl to lake* away all such acts 
and ordinances as are penal and ( (jerci\e in matters of 
conscience, -\nd because this has gi\en so great oHenci*, 
we declare as in the prestMic <! ol (/od, that hv whoinsoevm* 
this liberty shall he abused, we will he r(*adv to te.slitv onr 
displeasure against them, by an etVectniil prosecution of 
such Ojfenders. 

'1 lie Scf>ts commissioners wc.*re all this while treating 
with the King in IJolland, and insisting on his suhs<*rihing 
the solemn league and ccivenanl; his establishing the 
W e.stiniiisier ( uiiiession, the directory) and tlie presh^iC' 
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rian^ government in both kingdoms. The King being 
under discouraging cirfumstanees, consented lo ail their 
demands with ri‘gard to Scotland, and as to England re fer- 
red himself to a free parliament. lint although the Scots 
were not satisfu^l with his majesty’s exce|>rions as to Eng- 
land, he would advance no farther till he had heard from 
the Queen mother, who sent him word, that it was the 
o))inion of the council of France, that he shoidd agree 
with the Scots upon the best terms he was able, which he 
<iid accordingly, as will he related the next year. 

I he filth provincial assemhiv of London met the l)egin- 
ning of May at Siijn-collcge, when a committee was 
appointed to prepare materials for proof of the divine 
right of preNhyterial chtir<di government. 1 he [)r(M)fs 
were examined and approved hv this, and tlie assembly 
that met in November follow ing. The tre:itist‘ w as printeil, 
and asMTts, — I. That there is a ciinreh govmnmt'ni of 
dixine in>tiinti()n J. 'That the ei\il magi^faie is not the 
ori«jiii or lu’ad of church goverminml. And, d luit the 
go\t‘rnmenl of tlu* church hv svtuals ami c’la*'>cs is tln^ 
gt>\tM-nmcni iluu apj)ouued. h m.'.iutauis separa- 
tion from tluar chuia lu‘s i»> he schism ; ministers 

lormerlv oiiiained hv hiNh^ps nci il mu l)e ’e t)rd;iuu*d. 
And for private chn^u.eiN ui part icular clmu hes to assume 
a right of sciniifo.^ pc'isons lorili to ju'c.ich, anii to 
inlmini^tin- ihe laments, is in iheir opinion, iiisuf- 
Uralile. 

d lit‘ parliamenf did all ilscx' (amid tc'> satisfV the male- 
conttuii presl)\ fei rail", b\ securing them in ilieir lixings, 

and by ordering the ilean and chapter lands to he sold, ami 
tiieir nanu’s ti) he exiimu, exei'pt the deaiUM v of CL’i ist- 
Clmrch, and the foundations of W’csiminsier, \\ inchcsier, 
inul Eaton schools, d’he bishops’ lands, which had hi*en 
S'ccincstered, were noxv vested in the hands of nexv 
trustees, aiul appropriated lo the angmentation id* poor 
hvings iu the church. 'The first fruits ami tenths of all 
ecclesiastical livings, formerlv pavalde lo the crown, xvere 
vi'stcd in tiu' same hands, free from all incnmlnances. 
nr trust, that llu‘v shoiiUl pav yearly, all such salaries, 
•"•lipends, allowances ami pnwisions, as leave been seltlci-t 
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and t'onrisnii'il hy ]>arlianuMit, t’^r prciuhin^ ininistiTs, 
sfli'inl-masti'i'i, m' protVsstns in tlu' nniversilins ; providod 
ilu' a'‘sii;nnu nt to anv ono ilt) not exrood one luindrod 
j)onmU. h In lintlu'v provided, that tin* niainlonanro ot 
all inoLiinbenis shall not ho loss than one hor^liod f)oiinds 
«*! voar, and tlu* c <nmnissioners of the ^^n at seal are oin|)o\v- 
eia**! ir> eiupiire inii> the voarlv \aliu- of all oooh'siasi ical 
1i\in|js, to whit h anv c tiro of souls is annexotl : anti to 
t onifv iiHo the rotirt t»f ( haiu oix . tlu* nanu-N «)! the ])r0- 
si Ht iiH'iii;du*nts who snppiv tht* cnro. v. ith tlioir iospoi‘ti\o 
salaries: I 'W inanv ol apels helonijf to parish oltnrohos, aiul 
hoNv the st‘voi al ( liin< hes and ehapi‘ls are snpphfd u ith 
prt'at'liiiiL; lutnislois ; that so sttino < (Uirso inav ho tak<*n 
tor providin'^ for a hotter inainii'iianot* whore it is wantir)^. 
Dr. aiker sav.. the \altu‘ of hishops' lands ft)rfeit«'d anti 
sol i ainonnted t<i a million o|‘ nione\ ; htn ihoimh they 
sohi \er\ < !iea-f>, they tlu^t Ix.u'jht them had a %ery iloai 
har^cain in the tnid. 

I ])'m (ieiiate «*1 an o'.ainiani t* t t>nt'erm nj;^ piihlie wor- 
ship. and ehni’eh i." n ern*n(*!U. riu* house deelared, that 
ih(* presh\ ti'i ial ' o ernnietit should he the estahlislu.'d 
'oterfiinont. And upon thi* ipu'siion, whether tithes 
shonid lu? eoiil iniU'd, n wa- re-‘o!ved, that the\ -honld not 
!)(* token aaav. till another inaitit enanft* epualU lar^e and 
liono'.iraldc* slionld !>e snhsiuute'i in i»s r«>'Mn 'The inha- 
hitan'vs of ine j)rinej|)a}it\ oi W ales were desiitnie ol 
ti^t'.'.ns of ( hrisMan knowU*<kn*, iheir lan'.inajp* was 
little lifolerNtood, ‘leirelor'^v were lenoraiii and ulle; so 
lh;ti the\ had li:.rd)\ a srnnonlroni *>ne <jnartej' ol a \t‘ar 
t(j anoihef. 'Idle people had neit her hthles nor eai« ( hi sins ; 
nor ’. 'is tiiere a sulh< ient luaintenanee for s\u'h as were 
( a])ahle (d iii^vruclin;^ them. 'I lu* parliament takin;^ the 
( as(f (if iljese peo|)li? into < onsideralion, ])assed an act, 
fo<' the hotter propaLration and preaehin;.* ot the p.o'^ftel in 
^V ales, for tlu* eie( till;' seatuialoii.s inirii.sltTs and seliool- 
iijasters, and redress ot s(>nu* «^n*ie\anct*s ; to ooiitiiint* in 
J(iree Jm* tin i e \ t*ars, W hat v%as doiu* in pnrsnafu «* (d thiis 
o^^^ln: ne : wii no relat#*d her<*atter ; hni tlu* parlianu iit 
were so in.ent npon tlu* aiVair of reli;;ion at this tmu*, that 
!Mr, \\ Inlloc k say ., ti.ev d(*\otefl l^iula^ in evorv week to 
* '/insult uavs auid meaii" for jH'omoi it. 
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Nor (ii<l tlicv c*on(iiit‘ llieiiisclv«*s lo KnjLilaTuI, l)iit ns 
soon as Cnniiw 1*11 IkuI rctlucocl Irolaiul, tlic parliainont 
passed an orilinaiKc, tor the enronraeaMnent: ot r(*li;^ion 
and learning in iliut rounlry. — "The nni vorsity ot 1 )nl)lin i)t** 
iiij^ r(‘vu cvl, and put upon a now tdoiinir, llu* parliaiiH-ni sriii 
o\(*i* six of llu'ir most aoc opiahlt* prixit hors to ^ivo ii 
ropulatioii, appoinlin*^ them two liimflrtal pounds a vear, 
out of the l)isln)ps' lands ; and till that coidd ho duly raised, 
to l>e |>aid niil of the pid>lio rovonnos; and for ilioir tuithei 
eneouraLTtunent, if iln'v diiil in that Muviot* ilieir ftonilio’ 
Wine lo he ])ro\ido:l lor. lU llu;s(* mot hods leari;r);^ 
l)e;^an lo rovi\i‘., and in a fow \ cmts religion ;i|)poarod 
with a hotliU' late than it liad even* done before in that 
kingdom. 

A prospect hoinir opened for sproadin*^ llie cdiri'^iian 
ri‘lii;ion ainon'^ the linlians, upon tlio borders f»f Now- 
I'nj^laud, the j)ai‘l.i;;niotn allowetl a 'loiuoal eoliection 
tlirouiihoni l.n^laud, and tnected a corporation for this 
ser\i<a‘, who pun ha^ed an estate in land of hoiwi*eu 
and six huudrod pounds a year ; Init o:i the rost(»r.iiion of 
(’harlos 11 . tin* ohai li*r lu‘c;iiiu‘ \oi<}, and (’olonei BcdiiiLJ- 
liohl a lloinan caiholii otHc tu* in the Kin.:'s armv , of w !n an 
,1 coiisiiliTaldc* pjirt (»t the laud was |)ui(‘hasod, seized it for 
liiN own Use, protoiidine,' ho I id sdKI it under the real 
\alui\ in hujiO'. <)l re/ ; t-nuti ii upo’.i tlu* Kinj^N ii'turn. 
in ordiM' i{) defeat llie ( lihuud ^ desi;,^n, ilu' soeietv Nolien 
ted llu‘ Kmi; tor a new eiiarter, w liich they ohiamevi 1 )\ iho 
iiUiM’osi nf ihi* Lord 1 iianeolloi*. I'lieN afieiwaixis rei o- 
\i*red (\>lonel IJeiliuefudirs i*stale, and are at this time 
111 possession of about e Inimired piMirids a year, wliicli 
iliev funplov for the lonvei'sion ot the Indians in 
Aineriea. 

Hut all that the parlisiiiout oould tlo was not sutHeitMU 
to slop llu* luoulhs of the loyalut.s and ilisi'onieiueil prt‘s- 
hvterians ; the pulpit ainl press souuili'd to si*duii)u; the 
latter hrou^lii forth mveitives every ui‘ek a^aiii-r the 

eninieui ; it was ilu*relore ri’solveil to lay a siwere fine 
upon siieli olleudcis. lit tin* niiilsl ol :;ll ihc'sc* iln,.rdiTS, 
there was a \er\ ^reat apftearani o of sobriety I t th in 
4 »tv ainl I oiiniiN ; the iinlefatiijjable pains uf tlie : esh; 
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tPrir.n ministers in eaieehisinjj:, instrurtinjji:, and visiting 
their parisinoners, «'an never l)e snriicientlv commended. 
The whole nation was civil i/ed, and ronsidtMably 
improved in sound knowledge. 'I'he parliatricin did all 
they could to suppress and disronnte;..i!]( e all extra- 
vagancies , and even the officers of the army, ha\ing con- 
victed one of their quartiT-masters of hlasplunnv in a 
council of war, sentencetl him to have his to?igne hored 
through with an hot iron, his sword broke over his head, 
and to he casliiered the annv. 

T he beginning of this vt ar, tlie Marquis of Montrose 
was takci) in the nortli of Scotland by Cf>h)iiel Straiigban 
with a small body of troops, anil hang(*d at Kdinbnrgh on 
a gallows thirty loot high ; his hodv was buried under the 
gallows, and bis quarters set upon tlu' gates of the principal 
towns in Scotland ; but bis bi‘ba\ ionr was great and firm to 
the last '1 he niarqnis appt‘ared openlv for the King in 
and having routed a small |)ariy of rovtmanters in 
Perthshire, acfjuired considerable renown ; but bis little 
successes were very uiischievous to the King's allairs, being 
alwa\s magnitied heyoiui wh.at tliev rcallv wtM*e. Ilis 
vanity vias tlu* occasion of the breaking olV the iri’aiv of 
1. xhrioge, ami his tears lest the King shotdd agree with 
till* .Scots, and rc\oke his commission helorc he hail exccu- 
tedi it, now hurried liim to liis own rein 

'I he young King Ix-ing in tn at\ wiih the Si t)ts cove- 
nantors at lire«ia, wastori e<l to ‘.lific his rest utments for 
the inarqnix, ;niil sninnit to tl.e hdlowing hard ronditioiM. 

1. 1 hat all per:,(jn>> exctmiinnnicaled hv the kiik should 
be forbid the court. — j. riiai the King bv Ins solemn 
fMtli, and umler his hand atid seal, ilOclare his allowance 
ol the covenatit.- J. J hat he contirni those acts of jiarlia- 
nient winch 4*n|oiii ihe co\enant. That he estal)lisli tin? 
preshy tcri.an worship an I disci j)line, and swear never to 
oppose, or endeavour to alter them.- - t. 'That all ci\il 
matters he deternnned hv [larhainent ; and all ei idesias- 
tical alhiii's hy the kirk.- 'I’liat Ins uiaieslv raiifv all 
that, has heen done in the fiarliainent of Scotland in some 
Jate sessions, a*,,) jj,,. covenant upon liis arrival in lliat 

kiriLd'.in, if the Inrk ilcsircd it. 

'I'Ijo King arrived iu <r.otIaml June h 


hnt before his 
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lafidinf^ tlio c-DtninissioTKM-s insisted on liis signing the 
rovtMiant, and upon partiin^ with all his old t*oiins<dlor.s, 
whic h ht* did, and was then condnctcMl to his house at 
i'alkhind. .fuly N, Ids iiiajestv was ])n)(*laiined at the 
c ross at Kdinhiir^h, hut. tlu^ l eremonv of’ his coronation 
was del’»Trc*d to the* Ix'j^inniuLi of t he nc Nt year. In tlie 
incMu time the Kfii^lish common wealtli was provitlin^ tor a 
war whirl* tiu'v saw w as ima\ oidahli*, and (hMieral Fairfax: 
refn^inir to act a»;aiust the S<*ots, his ccjinmissior* was im- 
inediaieU ti^ivcm to (’romwell, with the title of ** Chiptaiu- 
(iiMX'ial iu chic'f of all the* f.)rc es raised, aud to he raised 
hv aulhoriiv of pai liaiiu'ut, w ithin the ccjuimonw ealili of 
Ku'^land. 'Three dav.s after, he nuirc lu'd wiih eleven thou- 
sand foot, and iive thoiivand liorsi*, tcovards the hc^rders of 
Scotland, hein*.:; res/jlvt‘d not to wait for ihe Scots invadiuir 
Mn;^lan i, hut to c arrv the war into their cciuniry. 'The 
Scots coniphimt'd to the I n^lish parliament ol this < ondnet, 
as a hrcacli of the act of pacdlication, and ot the covenant ; 
hilt were answered, that thev lia l already hrokem the peace 
hv their treaty wit!i (’harIcN Smart, wlnjin they had not 
ciuU ri‘( c ivc'd as iImmi’ Kinir, hut ])romised to assist in reco- 
crown of l\n^^hind. '1 heir riH'tdviin^ the Kuiij 
was eertainK tluMr refill as an independent nation ; hut 
whctluT t heir cnif^a^ino to assist him in ri‘eovennisr the 
crow n of no land, w as not ileclariin^ w ar, inn>t he left to 
t!ie rcM liM'. 

'Till' ‘.^i nc'ral crosst*;! ilieTwt*ed, .Inly JJ, and niarclied 
h's .irinv almost as far as V linhur^h without much oppu- 
>111! n, tiu’ ( cMi'iii N heeer d.eserted hy reason of tlie terr .r 
o1 the* name o| ( roinweil, ;ind the vep<»ris that were spr *ad 
ot' his crnehx in Iicdan 1. Not a Scoisnran a}»pi‘.oi*il 
tinder si.xtv, nor a vont h ahi>vi* >*\ years ohl, to o.ierrni't 
his marc h. All proxisions wi-re di’siiuyed, or ren ‘\t'd^ 
to prc*t i*iit I lu' snhsrstenec* »»t I'le aionv, w Idi h w as suppLed 
from time* ti> lime 1»\‘ sea ; hni liie general ha\in • ii ide 
proedamatiem, that no man si.onld hi‘ iniured in iiis per- 
son or who was not found in arms, the pi'oplv* i' ’k 

lic*ari and returned to tludr dw eliiinj s. - Ihe Sects army, 
under tin* eommancl ol Cit'iier.d l esley. sioixvl on iiu“ 
dc'leiisixe, and watcdied the moinms i>l tlw I .n:;lisii a' i ihi' 
nnifithcd .Nii'/tist ; the main l)od\ heint; intrenched wiihoi 
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six miles of Kilinhirrgli, to tlie niiinhcM* of lliirty ihonsiincl 
of the hesl men tluil ever Siotlaiul saw ; Cromwell did 
t'verv thing he jotild to draw them to a hattle, till hy the 
fall of rain, and had weather, lie was obliged to retreat to 
IVIiisselhorough, and from theiiee to Dunbar, wlu re lie 
was reduced to the utmost streights, having no way left 
blit to conquer or die. In this extremity lie summoned 
the ofheers t<^ prayer ; after which lie bid all about him 
lake heart, for God had heard theuii then walking in 
tile Karl Koxborough’s gardtms, that lay iiiuh'r the hill 
upon \^hi<dl the Scots army wa< encampiMl, and disc()\ i*ring 
i>y perspective glasses that they were coming down to 
attack him, he said God was dcii\ering them into his 
hands. T hai loghi pro\ing \t r\ rainv, ihi‘ genera! re- 
freshed liis men in tlu; to\. n, ami ordered tliinn to lake 
particular care ot tinir lii'i lock^, vvliich llii‘ .Scots in'g- 
lected, who were all llie night < oining down llie hill. 
Karlv next inmning the general with a strong party ot 
Iiorse heat their guard-, and then advaiuing with his 
whole artny, after ahoui an hour's di.^piue, c iiii red their 
camp and carried all before him ; about four thousaml 
Scots fell in battle, ten tbons;ind wert^ made prisoiuTs, 
with fifteen liiuidn'd artiis, and all their artillcTy and am 
niunilioti ; tlit; loss (»f the Knglisli amountTiig to no more 
than about tlirecj bniidre(l men. 

Immediately after this action, the general took ]»os 
M'ssitm of IMiiibnrgh, uliich was in a manner deserted 
b\ the cli .'rg\ ; some having sbnl llieiiist lves up in the 
castle, and others fled with their efiects to Sterling, the 
general to deliver them from llieir ft ight, sent a trumpet 
to llie casih*, to assure the governor, that the ministers 
might return to tlieir ( liurches, aud preac h without any 
di>tiirhan« e from him, for In* had no cpiurrel witli the* 
Scots nation mi the score of religion. Hut thir ministers 
replital, that ha\ing no security for their persons, 
tliey thought it their duty to reserve tlurniscives foi 
bcrtter times. L'pon wliieli correspondcfiices took place 
betw.eeii Cromwell, the governor, and the c lergy, whic h 
clearly discovered the: i uling principles of the St cits and 
Knghsli at this lime ; the: loririer uc;re .so invioiahly at- 
tached to their covernaut, that they would depart froru 
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nothing that was inconsistent with it. The English, after 
seeking God in prayer, iiulged of the goodness of their 
cause hy tlie apj)earan(*i.* of providence in its favour ; most 
of the otlicors and scildiors were? men of strict devotion, 
but went upon this niisiaken princi|)'e, that God would 
never appear for a had cause after a ^oltMun appeal to him 
for decision. Howcvin* the Scots lost their courage, and 
sniTiUidered ilie iiii|jregnahle castle of Edinhnrgh into 
the hands of ih(‘ corujUi ror, the gairisvjn having liherty 
to inarc h out \\ ith llii’ii hagg:ic:e to Burnt Island, in Lifcj 
and soon after the v\ lioli* kingdom w:is suhdni*d. 

'riu‘ provincial as>i inh’.v <d' Londem met this year as 
usual, hut dill nothing reinarkahle ; the parliament waitcMi 
to rei oncile tlu*in to ilic; engagcmeni, and prolonged the 
time limned for taking it, hut when they continued in-* 
ilexihie, and instead of suhmnting to the ])resent powers 
\\ini‘ plotting with the Seots, it was resolved to clip their 
w ings, and make si)me examples, as a tenor to the rest, 
.lum* 21, the cnMiimittee for rc‘i:nlaiing t!ie universities 
was r)rdered to terulm* the engaueimmt to all suc h (dheers 
masters, and fellows, had neghn’ted to take it, and 
upon their refusal to displace tlunn. Aecordingly some 
weie liiNplaci'd in the university of (’amhriilge. In the 
uuiversiiv of Oxti nl. Dr. Uevmdds the vic e-chancellor 
ri’fiiM'd the engagement, Iml after >->me time olfered to 
take* it, in hopes of >aving Imn deanery of C’hrist churc h ^ 
hut iht‘ parliament resenting the i*\ample, took advan- 
tage* of hi> forfeiiiire, and gave the deaner\ to Dr. Owen, 
an imlepemleul divine. 

01ivc*r Cromwell, tlien in Scotland, wa.s chosen nnani- 
inonslv in full com* ication, chancellor of Oxford, in the 
roiiin of tlie Lari of Pembroke lately deceased. M'lieii 
the doctors and masters who were sent to Edinhurgh, 
aecMiai'ited him wuh the rheuc e, he wrote a letter to ilu* 
uuivi'isiiv, in whic h after a modi'sl refusal of their favour, 
he* add; — “ If iliese argunu*nts prevail not, and tl;at I 
must eonliniie this lumour till 1 can pcusonallv serve vou, 
you shall not want mv prayc*rs, that pietv ami learning 
imiy tloiirish amung you, and he rendeieil useful and sul> - 
‘'Vi vieiit to that gri*:ii and glorious kingdom of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, of tin* approach ofwljich, sr> ph^ i.^iful ar 
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effusion of the holy spirit upon those hopeful plants ainon;^ 
.YOU is one of the host prcsaj^os.” — W hen the t;eiu*rars 
letter was rea»l in e<M!voeation the house resoumleil with 
chearful aerlauKuions. l>r. Greenwood the viee-fhan- 
cellor was displuiHrd for his ilisatVeitii'ii to the j’overn- 
inent, ami the lionour conferred on Dr. (^wen. 'Thus 
hv degrees, the preshvterians lost their iiirtuenc*t‘ in tlie 
universities, and delivered them up into the hands of the 
iiulepenilenis. 

'I'o strengllum the hands of the government vet fur- 
ther, the parliament hv an ordinanrt* hearing dat«* 

L’O, took away all ilie painti'd statutes for reli;:ion. Hv 
this law tlio <looi^ were set optm, ami the stale was at 
liberty to employ all sm h in their service, as Wiinld lakt' 
the oaths to the civil government, witlioiit any regard in 
their religious primdples. — Sundry si‘vt're ordinances were 
also maiie for snppressifig of \ire, errf)r, and all sorts of 
profanem'ss and impiety. I'hougli several ordinam'es had 
been made heretofore for the strict (»hservation of tlu^ 
Lord’s day, the present house of commons thought fit to 
enforce them hy anoilier still more dec isivc. 

The |)arliamt*Mt h iving ordereil ihe sale of bishops’ 
lands, and the lamK of di*ans and c hapters, and \c*stt*d ilu‘ 
mon<*y in the iian-U of trustee^, as has been related, 
pointed part of the' monev to he? appropri.iti'd for the 
.suppcirt and maintcMiance ed sneh laic* hiNhops, di-aiis. pre- 
bendaries, singing men, choristers, and other inemix'rs, 
odieers, and per^cjns destitute of maiiiteiiam-c*, whose 
rc'Npetlive offices, places, and livelihoods, were taken 
away, and abolished, distributing and pro|)i>rt inning ilie 
same acroidiiig tc) their necessities. Mow well tins was 
executed I cannot detcnuiine ; hut it was a generous ac t 
of compassion, and more than llie church of l.nglaiid 
wouhi dofi.r tin* non-c-oriformisls at the rc'storation. 

1 roni this time? we mav date the* rise of the pc^oyde 
called (Inakers, in wliom most of the enthusiasts of these 
times ec‘iiterc*d : llicnr first leader was (ieorge l‘'o\, horn 
at Drayton in I .aiieashirc* ; his father being a poor weaver, 
put him apprentice to a contitry .slioe-maker, hut having 
;» peciiimr turn ot mind for religion, In* w<*nt away from 
Ills nia'ler, and \\aTid«;ri-d up and dc.iwii the cemutrics 
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like an liermit, in a leatlircn clouhtlrt ; at length his 
friends hearing 1k‘ whs at l.rmdoii, persuaded him to returji 
home, and settle in sonic regular course of employment, 
hut after he had hecn some months in the country, he went 
from his friends n socofid time, and threw off all further 
;attendance on the public service in tlie churches : the 
reasons he gave for his conduct were, because it was re- 
vealed to him, that a l(‘arned education at the university 
was no c|ualili(*ation for a minister, hut that ail depended 
on the anointing of the spirit, and that God who madi* the 
worhl (lid notcl vell in temples made with hands. He first 
travelled into Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, walking 
thriMigh divers towns and villages, whieh wav soever his 
ininii liirncMl, in a solitary manner. He fasted much, and 
walke I ofren ahroad in retired places, with no other com- 
]ianion hm liis hihle. He would sometime set in an hollow 
iret‘ all day, and fre(]nently walked about the holds in the 
iiiglit, like' a man ]>ossesse.l vviih deep inelanclioly ; which 
the w»*iier of his life calls the lime of the first working of 

cr 

the Lord upon him. 'Towards the latier end of il.is year, 
lu! began to set up for a teacher of olluTs, about Duekin- 
held and Mai.cln'ster ; the principal argument of his dis- 
course being, “ 'That people should receive the inward 
divine tt'aehings of the Lord, and take that for their rule.*’ 
Ill ilieii' lu'ing a dissolution of all government 

civil and e( ch'siasiical, Cieorgi' Ko\ l)ecame more hold, 
and travelled ihroiigh ilu' counties of Leieestershire, North- 
amptonshire, and Dcihvshire, speaking to the people 
about the inward light of i^lirisl within them. .\t tliis time 
lie apprehended the Lord had forbid liim to put off his hat 
to any one, higli or low ; hi' was re(|nired also, to speak 
to the peoph' w iilioiit distinction in the language of thou 
and thn\ He was not to hid people good -morrow, oi good- 
liigiit ; neither might he heiul his knee to the ciiief magis- 
sirate in the nation ; the women that followed him would 
not make a courtesy to their superiors, nor comply with the 
rommoii forms of speech. Both men and women atfei'ted 
a plant and simple dress, disiinct from the fashion of the 
liini's. I'liev neither gave nor acf'epied any titles of ie>f>ect 
or lioiionr, nor would they call any man iiiasU'i* i>n earth. 
I’licy refused to take an oath oft the most solemn occasion. 
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These and the like peculiarities, he supported hy siicli 
passai^es of scripture as these, swear not at ail ; how can 
ye believe who receive honour one of another, and seek 
not the honour which comes from God only r But tliese 
marks of distinction which Fox and his followers were so 
tenacious of, unlu.ppily hroutjhi them into a j^reat deal of 
trouble, when they were called to appear before the ci\ il 
magistrate 

In he grew more troublesome, and began to inter- 

iMipt the public ministers in time of service ; his lii st essay 
ot this kind was at N<ntinghani, where the miiiister preach- 
ing from those words of St. Peter, “ wc have a more sure 
word of prophecy, told the people, that they were 

to try all doctrines, opinions, and religions, hv the ludv 
scriptures. Upon which George Fox stootl np in the 
midst of the congregation and said, Oh no ! it is not 
the scripture, but it is the holy spirit, by which opinions, 
and religions, are to be tried ; for it was tht* spirit that 
led people into all truili, and gat(‘ them ilie knowle<lge 
of it.” Anti continuing his speec h to the disinrhance of 
the congri'gation, the olheers were* ol)liged to turn lorn 
out of the church, an<l carry him to the sheriirs house ; 
next day he was comnriiied to the castle, but was tjuu klv 
released without any <uher puniNhineiit. After this he dis- 
turbed the mini.ster of .Mansfield in time of ser\ice, for 
which he wa^ set iti the stocks, and turnculout of the town. 
The like treatment he met with at several other towns. At 
length the magistrates of Derby confined him six momlis 
in prison, for uttering divers hlasplu^mous opinions, pur- 
suant to a late act of parliaiiicnt for that purpose. Bv this 
time there began to appear some other visionaries, of the 
same make and complexion with t ox, w ho spoke in pla* es 
of public resort ; being moved, asihcfy said, by the Holy 
Ghost ; and even some women, contrary to thoiuodt^siy of 
their sex, went about streets, and tMitercd into churclies, 
cFying down the tcaciiings of men, and exhorting people 
to attend to the light within tlufiiiseives. 

It was in 1C 30 that these wandering lights first received 
the denomination of (^nak<*rs, upon this groun that 
their speaking to the people was usually attended witli 
convulsive agoniesi and shakings of tlie body. All thc;>c 
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speakers liacl these tremblings, which they gloried in, 
asserting it to he the ehartacter of a good man to tremble 
before God. When George Fox appeared before Gervas 
Ben net, Escj. one of the justices of Derby, he had one 
of his agitations, or fits of trembling upon him, and with 
a loud voice and vehement emotion of body, bid the jus- 
tice and those alxnit liim, tremhlt at the u'oj'd oj the Lord ; 
whereupon the justice gave him and his friends, the name 
of Ql ' A K KBS, wliich being agreeable to their common 
behaviour, (piickly became the distinguishing denomina- 
tiofi of this people. At length they disturbed the public 
worship by appearing in ridiculous habits, with end)ienia- 
tieal or tyijical representations of some impending cala- 
mity ; they also took the liberty of giving ministers the 
rt'proachfnl names of hiretin^s^ dectiiers of the people^ 
false prophets^ Sc. Soim? of iliem went through divers 
towns and villages iiakc^d, tlenonni iiig judgments and 
i'dluinities upon the nation. Some have famished and 
desir»)yed themselves by deep luelancboly ; and others 
ha\e undertaken to raise their friends from the dead. 

It <’annot be expected that such an unsettled people 
Nhould have an uniform system of rational principles. 
’I'lieir first and chief design, if they hail any, was to 
reduce all revealed religion to allegurv ; and because 
some had laid too great stress upon rights and ceremonies, 
these would have neither order nor regularity, nor stated 
s«‘as(His of worship, hut ail must arise from the inward 
impulse of their spirits. Agrei*:ible to this rule, they 
deelared against all sorts of seiiletl ministers; against 
people's assembling in steeple houses ; against fixed limes 
of puhlie de\c>tion, and cnnseipieuily against the obser- 
vation of the Salihiiih 'I'heir ow n meetings were occa- 
sional, and when they met, oiu* or aimiher spake as they 
wiTc ino\ed from wiiliin, and sometimes tliev ileparteil 
without aiiv ont*'s being mo\ed to spe*ik at all. 1 he doc- 
trines they dehvereil were ;is \ague and uiiCiMtain a.s the 
principle from whieli tlu’\ acted. 'Khev denied the scrip- 
tures to he tlie only rule ol tlieir faith, calling it a dead 
letter, and inaintainiiig that every man had a light within 
himself, whieli was a suiricieiu rule. 'Khev denied the 
^ercived docirino of the Trinity and incainaiion. They 
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disowned the sacrnnients of baptism and the Lord’s supper; 
nay, some of them proceeded so far, as to deny, using 
fl)eir own language, a Christ without them ; or at least, 
to place more of their depcndaiice upon a Christ within. 
They spake little or nothing, says Baxter, about depravity 
of nature; about the covenant of grace; about pardon of 
sin and reconciliation with CWjd ; or about moral duties. 
But the disturbance they gave to the public religion fora 
course of years was so insulVerable, that the niagistratc.s 
could notav(»id puni>hing then* as disturbers of ibe peace; 
though of late lht*y are become a more sober and inolten- 
sive j)eople ; and by the wisdom (^f their managers, have 
furmeil theniselvi-j* imo a son of hodv politic, ami are in 
general very worthy memheis of society. 
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Coronation of Charles //. — He sis: ns the Covenant. 
Preshytcrian Plot. — Love s Trial. — His Hrevution . — 77f^ 
Kinff marches into England with the Scots army . — Battle 
of ll’orctster. — State of Scotland. — Death of General 
ireton. — State of the Commonwealth. — ll\ir with the ’ 
Dutch . — ':iuarrel hetween the Parliament and yirmy . — 
Cromxccir s amhitions designs . — He dtssnhes the long 
Parliament — IVith his council of Oificcrs he assumes 
the Government. — 77it’ little ParUanu nt, — Cromwell 
declared Protcctia\ — Episcopalians tolerated. — Death of 
Dr. Gouge.— Of Dr. Hill. 

rilHK coronation of Cliarle?; by tlio Scots, which had 
Ih'cii deferred liiilierto, heiiej; now necessary 

to ^ive life to their cause, was soleninizevl at Scone on 
New-year’s-ilay, with as much ma^^nificence as tlieir 

eircuinstaiues w*)i]Ul admit; when his majesty took the 
foll()win|4 oath: — “ I iMiarles Kin^jj of Great Ihiiain, 
France and Irelaml, do assure and declare hy my solemn 
oath, ill ilie presence of Almi«::hty CM)d, the seaivlier of 
all hearts, my allowance and appr*)hation of the national 
covenant, and of the s<demii leaj^iie ami coveiuint ; 
ami faithfully ohlipre myself to prosecute tlie ends 
thereof in my station and calling; and that I inyscir 
and successors, shall consent and a^ree ti) all the acts <»l’ 
parliament enjoining the national covenajit, ami the 
solemn lea^^ue and covenam, and f jUv establish preshy- 
lerian governmetit, the directory of worship, confession 
of faith, and catechisms, in the kingdom of Scotland, as 
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they are approved by the general assembly of this kirk, 
and parliament of tliis kingdom ; and that I will gi^e my 
roval n^senl to all acts of parliament passeil, or to be 
passed, enjoining the same in my other dominions ; and 
that I sliall observe these in my own practice and family, 
and shall never make opposition to any of these, or endea- 
vour any change thereof.” This oath was annexed to 
the covenant itself, drawn up in a fair roll of parchment, 
and subscribed by him in presence of the nobility and 
gentry. 

liis majesly also signed a declaration, in which he 
acknowledged the sin of his father in marrying into an 
idolatrous family; and that the blood shed in the late wars 
lay at his father’s door. He expres>ed a deep sense of his 
own ill education, and of his prejudices against the cause 
of God, of which he was now \cry sensible. He confes- 
sed all the former parts of hia life to have been a ccnirse 
of enmity to tin* wi^rd of Gcul. IK* repented of his 
commission to Monirosi*. He acknow ledged his own Mn>, 
and the sins of his father's hou>e, and sa\s, he will at fount 
them Ids enemies who oppose the co\eiiants, both winch 
he had taken v^ithont any sinister iutemion of attaining 
his own ends. Hc«leclares his detestation and ahhorrein t* 
of all popery, superstition, idfilatrv, and prehn \ , and 
resolves not to tolerate them in anv pari ni' liis dominions. 
He acknowledges his great sin in making peace with the 
Irish rebels, and allowing them the libt*itvof their religion, 
which he makes void, re.sohing for tlur futur«* rather to 
choose afllictioii than sin ; and though he judges charita- 
bly of those who ha%'e acted against the co\enaiit, yet hi' 
promises not to eniplov thi in lor the future till ihev ha\e 
taken it. In the couclmdou, hss majcsiv c<mfesHC*s o\er 
again his own guilt ; and tells the world, tlie state of the 
question wa.s now altered, in as much as he ha»l obtained 
mercy to be on God’s side, ami ilu rofore hopes llie Lord 
will be gracious, and coiiiiti'tiam t* Ins own cause, since 
he is deterndued to do nothing hut with ad\ici? of the 
kirk. 

Our Idstoiiaiis who complain of the pre\ aric atiofi of 
Cromwell, would do well to find a parallel to this in all 
history ; the King took the ro\enuiit three tiint*s with 
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this tremeiuloiis oath, Ay the eternal and almighty Gody 
zrho livcth and rtigncth for ever^ I •will observe and keep all 
that is contained herein. Baxter admits, that the Scots 
were in the wronp; in leinptinj^ the King to speak and 
publish that, whicli they might easily know was contrary 
to the thoughts of his heart ; hut surely he was no less to 
blame, to trample upon the most sacrerl bonds of religion 
and society. He complied with tlie rigours of the Scots 
discipline and w’orship. He heard many prayers and 
sermons of great length. “ I remember says Burnet, in 
one fast day, there were six sermons preached without 
intermission. He was not allowed to walk abroad on 
Sundays ; and if at any time there had been any gaiety at 
court, as dancing, or playing at cards, he was severely 
reproved for it, which c«>ntributc<l not a little to beget in 
him an aversion to all strictness in religi(vn.” And the 
Scots were so jealous that all this was from necessitv, 
that they would sulVer none of his old friends to come 
into his presence and councils, nor so mucli as to serve in 
the army. 

While the Scots were raising forces for the King’s ser- 
vice, a private correspondence was carried on witit the 
English presbyteriaiis ; letters were also wrote, and mes- 
sengers sent from London to the King and Queen mother 
in France, to hasten an acrommiulation witli the Scots, 
assuring them, that the English preshyterians would then 
declare for him the first opportunity. Considerable sums 
of money were collected privately to forward an expedi- 
tion into England ; hut the vigilance of the commonwealth 
discoverctl and defeated their designs. The principal 
gentlemen concerned in the correspondence, were some 
disbanded ofticers who had .served the parliament in the 
late wars. I'hese lield a correspondence w ith the King, 
who desired them to send commissioners to Breda to 
moderate the Scots demands, which service he would 
reward when God should restore him to hi.s kingdoms. 

But so numerous a confederacy wa,s hardly to he con- 
realed from the watchful eyes of tlie new giuernment, 
v'ho had their spies in all places. Major Adams being 
ajipreluMuled on suspicion, was the first who discovered 
u. V 
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tlic conspiracy to the council of state. On his information 
warrants were issued out, for apprehending the principal 
parties engaged in tliis alVair, hut several absconded, and 
withdrew from the storm, and others were released on their 
petition for mercy, and promising submission to the 
governiiieftt for the future, but Mej^srs. Love and Gibbons 
were made examples, as a terror^ to others. Mr. Love was 
brouglit before a new high court of justice erected for 
thi « purpose, as was the custom of these times for state 
criminals, when Mr. Attorney-general Prideaux, exhibited 
against him a charge of h*gh treason. T'o this charge, 
after ha\ing demurred to the jurisdiction of the court, 
he pleaded not guilty. Mr. Jackson was summoned to 
witness against him, hut refused to he sworn, or give tni- 
dence, because he looked on Mr. Love to We a good man ; 
saying, he should have a hell in Ids conscience to his 
dying day, if lie should speak any thing that should he 
circumstaiuially prejudicial to Mr. Love's life. ^Hie 
court put him in mind of his obligation to the public, and 
that the very safety of all government depended upon it. 
But he refused to be sworn, for which the ctiuri sent 
him to the Fleet, and fined him five hundred pounds. 

But it appeartfil by the other witnesses, that Mr. Love 
had carried on a criminal correspondence both with the 
King and the Scots. With regard to the King it was 
sworn, that about a month after his late majesty's death, 
several of them met at a tavern at Dowgr.te, and other 
places, to concert measures to forward the King's agree- 
ment with the Scots, for which purpose they applied by 
letters to the Queen, and sent over Colonel ^rilns with 
one hundred pounds to defray his expcnces. The colonel 
having delivered his ma.ssage, semt back letters by Col. 
AUford, which were read in Mr. Love’s house; with the 
copy of a letter from the King himself, Mr. Love being 
present. Upon these and such like facts, the council fi>r 
tlie commonwealth insisted, that here was a criminal 
correspondence to restore the King. The other hraiK h 
of the charge against Mr. l..ove, was his correspondenc e 
with the Scots, and assisting them in the war against the 
parliament. 

Mr. Love in his defence, behaved w ith a little too much 
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freedom and boldness ; he set too high a value upon bia 
sacred character, which the court was inclined to ti^t 
with neglect. He objected to the witnesses, as beinc; 
forced into the service to save their lives. He observes, 
that to several of the facts there was only one witness ; 
and that some of thein had sivorn falsely, or at least their 
memories had failed them in somethings; which might 
easily happen at so great a distance of time. He called 
no witnesses to confront the evidence, but at the close of 
his defence confessed ingenuously, that there had been 
several meetings of the above-named persons at his house 
and that a commission was read, hut that he had dissented 
from it. He acknowledged further, that he was present at 
the reading of letters, or of some part of tliem, ** But I 
was ignorant, says be, of the danger that 1 now see I am in. 

And to move the court to shew mercy to him, he 
endeavoured to set out his own character in the most 
favourable light; I have bean called a malignant and 
apostate he says, but God is niy witness, I never carried 
on a malignant interest. I shall retain my covenanting 
principles, from which by the grace of Go<l I will never 
dejiart; neither am I an incendiary between the two 
nations of England and Scotland, hut I am grieved for 
tJieir divisions ; and if I had as much blood in my veins 
as there is water in the sea, I could account it well spent 
to ({iiencli tl)C lire our sins liave kindled betwceji them. 
I have all along engaged iny life and estate in the parlia- 
ment’s (piarrcl, against the forces raided by the late King, 
not from a prospect of advantage, but from conscience 
and duty ; and 1 am so far from ropeuting, that were it to 
do again, upon the same unquestionable authority, and for 
the same declared ends, I should as readily engage in it 
as ever; though I wish from luy soul, that the ends of that 
just war had be€*n better accomplished. 1'hough I never 
writ nor sent letters into Scotland, yet I confess their pro- 
ceedings with the King are agreeable to my judgment, 
and for the good of the nation ; and though I disown 
the commission and instructions mentioned in the indirt- 
inent, yet I have desired an agreement hetw'een the King 
ilic; Scots, agreeably to the covenant; for they having 

V 2 
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declared him to be tlieir Kinpr, I l,ave desired and prayed 
as a private man, that they might accomplish their ends, 
npop. such terms as were consistent with the safety of reli- 
gion and the covenant.’" — He concludes with beseeching 
the court, that he may not he put to death for state reasons. 
He owns he had been guilty of a concealment, and hegs 
the mercy of the court for it, promising for the future to 
lead a quiet and peaceable life. He puts them in mind, 
that when Abiathar the priest had done an unjustifiahle 
action, King Solomon said, he would not ptit him to death 
at that time, because he bore the ark of the (iod before 
David his father ; and because he had been (tf/liefed in all 
U'herein his father had been afflicted. — I'lius (savs lu‘) 
I commit myself and my all to God, and to your judg- 
ments and consciences, with the words of Jeremiah tt) the 
rulers of Israel, As /or mc^ behold I am in your hands, 
do 'u'ith me as scemeth /rood and meet to you ; hut knout yc 
for certain, that if ffc put me to death ye shall surciy bring 
innocent bl ed upon yourseli'ts. But I hope better ihiu'^s 
of vou, though I thu> speak. 

The CiUirt allowed Mr, Love the benefit of council 
learned in the law, to argue some ex<‘eptions against the 
indictment ; but after all that Mr. Hales could say for the 
prisoner, the court after si\ days hearing, ])ronouuced 
sentence of death against liim as a traitor. Great inter- 
cessions were made for liis life by the chief of the pres- 
hyteriau party in London; his wife presenled several 
moving petitions ; and two were presenled from himself, 
in one of winch he acknowledges llie jiislice of his sen- 
tence, ar< ording in tlie laws «»f the commonwealth ; in llie 
other lie petitions, that if he may not he pardoned, his 
sentence maybe changed into hanishmcni ; and that he 
miglii do s«>metliing to deserve his life ; lie presf?nted with 
his last petition a narration of all that lie knew eclating to 
the plot, which admits almost all that had been objected 
to him at his trial. 

• Bui the alTairs of the commonwealth were now at a 
crisis, and Cliarles II. having entered Kuglaml at ilie head 
of sixteen thousand Scots, it was thought nece.Nsarv m 
strike some terror into tlie preshyterian party, liy making 
an e.xample of one of their fasouriie ilergMucn. Mi. 
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Wbiilork says, that Colonel Fortoscuc was sent to General 
Cronuvrll with :i petition on belialf of Mr. Love,, but that’ 
both tlu^ general and the n'st of the oflieers declined 
meddling in the affair; Kcnnet and Eachard say, the 
general sent word in a private letter to one of his con- 
iidents, that he was rontcMit that Mr. Love should be 
reprieved, and nj>on giving security fur his future good 
hehaxiour pardoned; but that the po:,t-b(jy being stopt 
upon the road hy some cavaliers belojiging to the late 
King’s anny, they searclicd liis packet, and finding this 
letter of reprieve for Mr. Love, tliey tore it with indigna- 
tion, as tliinking him not worthy to live, who had been 
siudi a firebrand at the treaty of L'xbridge. If ibis story 
be true, Mr. Love fell a sacrifice to the ungovernable rage 
of the cavaliers, as others had done before. 

'riic mail arriving from Scotland, and no letter from 
Cromwtdl in behalf *)f Mr. Love, he was ordered to be 
executed upon 'rower-hill, August ‘Ji?, the very day the 
King entered Worcester at the head of his Scots army. 
Mr. Love mounted the Seatlold with great intrepidity and 
resolniion, and taking off his hat two several limes to the 
pe()|)le, made a long speech, wherein he declares the 
satisfaction of his mind in the cause for which he sutlored ; 
and then atlds, “ 1 am fi)r a regulated, mixed monarchy, 
whieli 1 jinlge to he one of the best governnu‘nt> in the 
world. 1 opposed in mv place, the forces of the late 
King, because I am against screwing u}> monarchy into 
tyranny, as much as against those who wonKl pull it down 
into anarchy. I was never h^r putting the King to death, 
whose person I dul promise' in my covenant to pioservc'; 
and I Judge it an ill way of curing the hotly politic, by 
ciiuing olV the political head. I die will- my Juiigment 
iigainst the cMigagement ; I pray .God forgi\o them that 
impose it, asd them that lake it, and preser\e them that 
refuse it. Neither would 1 be looked upon as owning iliis 
present govi'rnineni ; 1 tlie with my Jatlgment against it. 
And lastly, I tlie cleaving to all thoM' oaths, vt>ws, ie\e- 
tnuits, anti proieslations, that were iinposetl hy il.c two 
bouses of pnrliaiiiiMit . I hless Goil I ha\ t* not tin' least 
trouble on my spirit, hut I die with as much rpiieincss ol 
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mind as if I was going to lie down on my bed to rest. I see 
men thirst after my blood, which will but hasten my hap-r 
piness and their own ruin; for though I am hut of 
mean parentage, yet my blood is the blood of a Christian, 
of a minister, of an innocent man, and I speak it without 
vanity, of a martyr. I conclude with the speetrh of the 
apostle, I am fiozv f'^ady to be offered and the time of 
viy departure is at hand, but I have Jin is htd my course^ 1 
have kept the faith^ henctforth there is laid up for vie a 
crown of righteousness^ and not for ine onlyy but for all 
them that lope the appearance of our Lord Jesus Christy 
through whose blood I vspect salvation, and remission of 
sins. And so the Lord bless you all.** After this he 
prayed with an audible voice for himself and his fellow- 
sufferer Mr. Gibbon, for the prosperity of England, for 
his covenanting brethren in ScotlamI, and for an happy 
union between the two nations, making no mention of 
the King. He then rose from his knees, and liaving taken 
leave of the ministers, and others who attended him, he laid 
his head upon tl)e block, which the executioner took off 
at one blow, before? ho had attained the age of forty years. 
Mr. Love was a zealous prci»l)yicrian, a popular preacher^ 
and highly esteemed by his lircthren. Ilis funeral scrmoii 
was preached by Dr. Mantoii, and published under the 
title of tho saint’s triumph over death. 

To return to more public affairs ; after the battle of 
Dunbar, Cromwcdl was seized with an ague which hung 
upon him all the spring, hut as the summer a<l\anced he 
recovered, and in the month of duly marched liis army 
towards the King’s at Sterling; but not tliinking it advisable 
to attempt his camp, he transported part of his forces 
over the Frith into Fife, who upon their landing ilcfcated 
the Scots, killing two thousand, and taking twelve hun- 
dred prisciuers. After that, without wailing iSty longer on 
the King, he reduced Johnstown, and almost all the gar- 
risons in the north. 

While the general was employed in these parts, the 
Scots committee that dir€?ci4?d tlic* niar< lies eff their army, 
fearing the storm would ijiiickly fall upon themseIvcH, 
resolved to march their army into England, and try tlu? 
loyalty of the English presbyterians ; this purpose 
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Colonel Massey was sent before into Lancashire, to pre- 
pare them for a revolt ; ami the liiinself entered' 

Knj;laiul hy the way of Carlisle, ai li;.* h' ad of sixteen 
thousand ui.eii ; but when the committee of iiiii]i.>ters that 
,atteucU;d the army, observed that the King and his friends, 
ii|)on their entering England, were for dropping the 
rovenafit, tiujy sent an express to Masse}’ without tlie King’s 
knowledge, requiring him to publish a declaration, to 
assure the people of their resolution to prosecutt- tlie ends 
of the covenant, 'fhe King had no sooner notice of tuis, 
but he sent to Massey, forbidding liim to publish the de- 
claration, and to beliave with equal civility tow’ards all 
luen w ho were forward to serve I i: ; but before this inhi- 
hiiion, says Clare ndun, the matier tiad taken air in aH 
places, a;iil was spread over the whole kiug'lom, which 
iiiade all men fly from their houses, or conceal themselves, 
yvho wislu'd the King well. But his lordship is surely mis- 
taken, for the King’s ehit'f hopes under Massey were from 
the presbyieriaiis, who were so far from being displeased 
wall lii>. majesty’s declaring for the covenant, that it gave 
them all the spirit he c ould wish for ; but when it was 
known tliat the? eovenar.i was to be laid asiiie, Massey’s 
miMMires were broket., many of the Scots deserted and 
renm ned liome ; and not one in ten of tlie English would 
ha/;trd l]i> life in the* rinurrel. 

'riie pavliameiu at Westminster were qui 'kly advised 
of the Kifig’s march, and by wav of precaution expelled 
all dcdiiiipieiits out of il.e city ; they raised the militia ; 
ilic»y miisiered the iraim ; bai.Js, to the number of four- 
teen tlyjosami ; and i«i a =ew weeks bad got together au 
army of near sixty tlu>u‘ .ud brave soldiers. Eat \ard re- 
presents the parliament as in ete rible panic, and pro- 
jin ting muaii.s to escape out of the land ; whereas in 
ri‘ality, tho^ilinppy King was the pity of friends, and 
the eoiitempi of his enemies, Cr'miwell sent an express 
to tbu parliament, to I. m c a waiihtul eye over the j?resbv- 
terians, who were in ccui^'ederacy wiih the Scots, and told 
them, that tiu* reas * i of his not interposing between the 
eiuony and Knglau i was, hi cau^o he was resolve-i to re- 
duce Scotland elVectually before winter. He desired the 
house to eollect their forces togetUrr, and make the best 
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Stand they could till he could come up with the cnem^', 
•when he doubted not but to give a good account of them. 
At the same time he sent Major-General Lambert with a 
strong body of horse to harrass the King’s forces, while 
himself with the body of the army, hastened after, leaving 
Li* luenant- General Monk with a sufficient force to secure 
his conquests, and reduce the rest of the country, which 
he quickly accomplished. 

The Earl of Derby was the only nobleman in England 
who raised 1500 men for the young King, who before he 
could join the royal army was defeated hv Colonel Lilburu, 
near Wigan in Lancashire, and bis forces entirely <lis- 
persed. The Earl being wounded he retired into (Miesbire, 
and from thence got to the King, who bad rnarclu*d his 
army as far as Worcester, which opened its gates, and 
gave him an honourable reception ; from hence his ma- 
jesty sent letters to London, commanding all his subjects 
between the age of sixteen and sixty to repair to his royal 
standard ; hut few had the courage to appear, the parlia- 
ment having declared all such rebels, and burnt the King's 
summons by tlie hands of the common hangman. 11 is 
majesty’s affairs were now at a crisis ; Lambert was in his 
rear w uh a great body of horse, and Cromwell followed 
with ten thousand foot, which together with the forces that 
joined him by order of parliament, made an army of thirty 
thousand men. The King being unahle to keep the field, 
fortilied the city of Worcester, and encamped almost 
under the walls. September 3, Cromwell attacked Powick- 
bridge, within two miles of the city, which drew out the 
King’s forces and occasioned a general battle, in which 
his majesty’s army was entirely destroyecl ; four thousand 
being slain, seven thousand taken prisoners, with the 
King’s standard, and one hundrefl and fifty-eight colours. 
Never was a greater hmU and dinpersion, nor more fatal 
blow to the royal cause. Hiis C’romwell rails in his letter 
to the parlianu fit a croxvninff wcrcy. All pfissihlc; diligence 
w'aiinscd tosci/e tlie p(*rson of the King ; it was deelarctl 
high treason to conceal him, and a rewani of a thousand 
pounds w'as set nj>oT) fiis liead ; hut providt iic e ordained 
his escape, for after lie had travelled up and down the 
founiry six or se\c*u weeks, under various disgoiscH, in 
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company with one or two confidents, and escaped a thou- 
sand dangers, he got a passage across the cijannel at 
Brighthelinsto!i in Sussex, and landed at Dieppe in Nor- 
mandy the morning after he embarked, from wliencc 
lie travelled hy land to Paris, where his inotlier main- 
tained him out of her small pension from the court of 
France. 

The hopes of the royalists wore now expiring, for the 
Islands of (iiiernsey Jersey, wiili all the British plan- 
tations in America, were reduced this siiiiiiner to tlie 
obedience of the parliament, in so much 4>^t his majesty 
had neither fort wov castle, nor a foot of land in alibis 
dominions. 'Phe liturgy of the church of England was 
also under a total eclipse, the use of it being forbid not 
only in Engiainl, hut even to the royal family in France, 
\vhi(*h had liitlieiiO an apartment in the Lovre separated 
to that pnrjjo.se ; hut after the l)attle of Worcester an 
order was sent from the (iueen Regent, to shut up the 
chapel, it being the King's pleasure not to permit the 
exercise of any religion but the Roman Catholic in any 
of his houses ; nor could C’hanrellor Hyde obtain more 
than a hart* promise, that the Ciueeii of England would 
use her eiuleavuurs, that the protestants of the family should 
have liberty to exe<‘ise their devotions in some private 
room l)eh)n jiiig to ilie lovigings. 

I'pon the King’s arrival in France, he immediately 
threw olV the mask of a presbyterian, and never went once 
to the protestant ehurcli at Charenton, though they in- 
vited him in the most respectful manner; but Lord da- 
rt !i. I . >11 dissuaded him, hecatise the hugonots had not been 
hearty in his interest, and because it miglit look disre- 
spectful to the old church of England : In truth, there 
being no further prospect of tlie King’s restoration by the 
preshy terians, the eyes of the court were turned to the 
Roman Catholics, ami many of Ills majesty’s retinue 
cliauged their religion, as appears by the /agenda h'gncii^ 
published about this time, with a list of fifty-three new 
converts, not t4> mention the King himself, of whom father 
llmhlleston his confessor writes in his treatise entitled, “A 
shrirt and plain way to the faith of tlie church,” that he 
put it into the King’s hands in his retirement, and thu! 
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when his majesty liad read ii, he declared he could not see 
liow it could be answered. 7'lms early, says a reverend 
j)relate of the church of EiigJapd, was the King’s advance 
fowards popery, of which we shall meet with a fuller de- 
pionstratioii hereafter. 

General Monk, whom Cromwell left in Scotland with 
si.x thousand men, quickly reduced that kingdom, whicli 
was soon after united to the commonwealth of England, 
the deputies of the several counties consenting to be 
governed by authority of parliament, without a King or 
house of lords^ The power of the kirk was likewise re- 
strained w ithin a narrow compass ; for though tliey had 
liberty to e.xcouiniunicatc offenders, or debar them the 
communion, they might not s^eize their estates, or dc'privc 
them of their civil riglits and privileges. No oaths «>r 
covenants were to be imposed but by tlirection from XN'est- 
piinsier ; ;inJ as all fitung encouragement w-.s to be given 
to the ministers of the estal iishcd kirk, so others not satis- 
fied with their form of church government had liberty to 
serxe (toJ after their own manner ; and all who would li\c 
peat fubly and yield obedience to the commonwealth, 
were protected in their several persuasions. This ucc a- 
sinned a great commotion among the clergy, who ( om- 
plained of the loss of thi ir coix-nant, and church (list ip- 
line; and ext laimed against the toleratian, as ojiening a 
door to all kinds of error and heresy : hut the English sup- 
ported their friends against all opposititiii. 

The Laird of Dram being threatened with exetunmu- 
nication for speaking against the kirk, and fiir refusing 
to swear that its discipline was of di\ine authority, fled 
to the English for protection, and then wrote the assem- 
bly Wv>rd, that their oppression was equal to that of the 
late insliops, but that the commonwealth of England 
wroulcl not permit them to enslave the roriHcieiices of men 
any longer. H'lie presbytery wuuld have proceeded 
to extremities with bini, but Monk brandished his sword 
over their heads Uircatencd to treat them a.H enemies 
to the state, up .n which they desisted for the present. 
Spon after this, commissioners chiefly of the independent 
persuasion, were sent into Scotland, to visit the uni%'or- 
«iiies, and to settle liberty of gouscience in that kingdom. 
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against the coercive claim of the kirk, by whose in^,yer)ce 
a declaration was presented to tiie a sembly at Edinburgh,' 
in favour of the congrej^ational discipline, and for libcriy 
of conscience ; but the stubborn assembly men, instead 
of yielding to the declaration^ published ^ paper called 
“ A testimony against the present encroachinents of the 
civil power upon the ecclesiastical jurisdiction,** occa- 
sioned by a proclamation of the English commissioners 
appointing a committee for visiting their universities, 
vbudi tliey take to be a special flower of the kirk pre- 
ro'^ative, 

'File synod of Fife also protested against the public re* 
solutions of the civil power, but the sword of the English 
kept them in av%*e ; for when the synod of Perth cited 
before them several ])ersons for sliglning the admonitions 
of the kirk, Mr. U'liitlock says, that upon the day of ap- 
pearance, their wives to the number of about one hundred 
and twenty, with clubs in tludr bands, came ami besieged 
the church where the synod sat ; that they abused one of 
the ministers who was sent out to treat with them, and 
threatened to excommunicate them ; and that they beat 
the clerk a;id dispersed the assembly ; upon ivbicli thir* 
tee!i of ilio ministers met at a village about four miles 
distant, and liaving agreed that no more synods should be 
held in that plaee, they pronounced the village accursed. 
\\ hen the general assembly met again at Edinburgh next 
summer, and were just cntcringupon business. Lieutenant* 
Colonel Cottcrel went into the church, and standing up 
upon of the benches, told them that no ecclesiastical 
judicatories were lo sit there, but by aiitliority of the 
jiarliamenl of England ; and without giving them leave 
to reply, ho commanded them to retire, and conducted 
tlieni Out of the west gate of the city with a troop of horse 
and a company of fool *, and having taken away the comr 
missions from their several classes, enjoined them not to 
asseiiihle any intire above three in a company*. 

But with all these commotions, Burnet obsjerves, that 
the eonniry wa> kept In great order ; the garrisons in 
ihe highlands obse rved a^i exact discipline, and were 
well paid, which hronght so much money into the king- 
dom, that it continued all the usurpation in a nourishing 
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condition ; justice was carefully administered, and vice 
.was suppressed and punished ; there was a great ap- 
pearance of devotion ; the sabbath was observed with 
vneommon strictness ; none might walk the streets in time 
of divine service, nor frequent public houses ; the even- 
ings of the Lord’s days were spent in catechising their 
children, singing psalms, and other acts of family devo- 
tion, in so much that an acquaintance w ith the principles 
of religion, and the gift of prayer, increased prodigiously 
among the common people. 

The war being now ended, the parliament published 
an act of indemnity for nil crimes committed before June 

164S, except pirates, Irish rebels, the murderers of 
Dr. Dorislaus and Mr. Ascham, and some others, provided 
they laid hold of it, and took the engagement before 
Feb. I, 16j 2. In the close of the year they choice a new 
council of state out of their own body for the next year, 
and continued themselves, instead of di 5 sol\ing and 
giving way to a new parliament ; the neglect of wliicli 
was their ruin. 

On the 2Cil\ of September, Lit^ittmani-Cei'cral Irelon 
died at Limerick in Ireland, after he l^ad reduced that 
city to the obedience of the common wealth. He was bred 
to the law, and was a person of great integrity, bold and 
intrepid in all his enterpri/es, and never to be diverted 
from what he ihoiiglii jnst and right by any arguments or 
persuasions. He was most liberal in employing his purse 
and hazarding his person in the service of the public. 
He died in the midst (»{ life of a huriiiiig fever, after ten 
days sickness. His body being brought o%'er into Lngland 
was laid in state at Somerset-house, and hiiricd in \\ est- 
minster-Abhey with a pomp and magnificence suited to 
the dignity of his station ; hut after the restoration of the 
royal family, his body was taken out of the graive with 
CromweH’s, and buried under the gallows. 

About the same time died Mr. Francis Woodcr»ck, horn 
in Chester, and educ ated in Drazeii-Nose Cull. (.)xf«»rd, 
whert? betook a degree in arts, entered into orders, and 
bad a cure of souls bestowed upon liim. In the begin- 
ning of the civil war'* he sided with the parliament, and 
v^as one of the assembly of di\inc!9, being then lecturer of 
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St. Lawrence Jewry. He was afterwards, by ordinance 
of parliament made parson of St. Olave^s, Southwark ; 
having the esteem of being a good scholar, and an 
excellent preacher. He died in the midst of his daj's and 
usefulness. 

Mr. George Walker proceeded B. D. in St. John’s 
Coll. Cambridge. He was famous for his skill in the 
oriental languages, and was an excellent logician and 
theologist ; being very much noted for his disputations 
with the Jesuit Fisher, and others of the Romish church ; 
and afierw'ards for his strict Sabbatarian principles. 
He was a member of the assembly of divines, where 
he gained great reputation by his munifir ent and generous 
behaviour* * - ' 

Mr. Thomas Wilson was born in Cumberland, and 
educated in Christ’s Coll. Cambridge, where he proceeded 
ill arts. He was first minister of Capel in Surrey, and 
after several other removes fixed at Maidstone in Kcntr 
wliere he was suspcndc<l for rofiiwing t<i ol 

sports, and not absolved till the Scots troubles •.. . 

He was one of the assembly of divines at Westminster, 
being reputed a good linguist, and well read in ancient 
and 'nu.ilorn authors ; took vast pains in preaching and 
catechising ; had a groat deal of natural courage, and was 
in evorv respect a chearfnl and active Christian, but he 
trespass'd too mucli upon his constitution, which wore h:in 
out when he was little more than fifty years old. He 
died coiiifortaldy and chearfuUy towards the end of the 


■ 'I'he terms of eonfonnitv in England were now lower 
than thev had l.eeii since the beginning of thecuil wars ; 
the covenant was laid aside, atid no other civil cptahheatioa 
for a living required, hut the engagement, so that many 
episcopal divines complied with the government ; tor 

though thev might not read the liturgy m lorin, they might 
frame thei'r prayors as near it as they pleased. Many 
episcopal assemblies were connived at, where the liturgv 
was read, till they were found plotting against the goveni- 
ment ; nor would iliey have been denied an open teU ra- 
tion, if they would liaie given security lor their peaceable 
behavuH»r and not meddling with polities. 
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The parliamertt having voted in 1649, that tithes 
should be taken away as soon Rs another maintenance 
for the clergy could be agreed upon, several petitions 
name out of the counlr>S pray»Pg house to bring this 
affair to an issue i one advised, that all the tithes o\er tlie 
whole kingdom might be collected into a treasury, and 
that the ministers might be paid their salaries out of it. 
Otbi^fs looking upon tithes unlawful, would have the 
livings valued, and the paridi engaged to pay the minister. 
This was suspected to come from the sectaries, and awaken- 
ed the fears of the established clergy. Mr. Baxter 
printed the Worcester petition on the behalf of the 
ministers, which w'as presented to the house, and IVIr. 
Boreman, B. ^*'d fellow of , Trinity-Coil. Cambridge, 
^ ,1 rw:«ecl “ The country man’s catechism, or the churcirs 
plea for lliithes,'' dedicated to the nobility, gentry, and 
commons of the realm ; in which he insists upon their 
divine right. But the clergy were more afraid than hurt ; 

though the -o«*inions were of opinion w^ith Mr. 
Se^cn, tithes were abolished with the old law, 

yet Oie committee not agreeing upon an expedient to 
satisfy the lay-impropriators, the affair was dropt for the 
present. 

An act had passed in ICIP, for propagating the gospel 
in Wales ; and commissioners were appoinfetl for ejecting 
ignorant and scandalous ministers, and placing otliers in 
their room j pursuant to which u is said, that by this time 
there were one hiindr<;d and fifty good jireachcrs in the 
thirteen Welsli counties, Uiostof whom preached tliree or 
four limes a week ; that in every market town there was 
placed one, and in most great towns two school-masters, 
able, learned, and university men ; that the tithes were 
all employed to the uses directed by act of parliament ; 
lliat is, to the maiiiti’nance of godly ministers ; to the 
payment of taxes and officers ; to school-masters ; an*! 
tilt? fifths to the wives and crliiidrcn of the ejected 
clergy. 

The commonwealth was now very powerful, and the 
nation in as flourishing a conflitioii, as under Queen 
Ui/abeth. Tlie form of goiernment in«leed was altered 
conirary to law, atid w ithout consent of the people, the 
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majority of whom were clisafTected, preferring a mixed 
monarchy to an absolute commonwealtit ; but the adininis* 
tration was in the hands of the ablest men England had 
beheld for many years ; all their enemies were in a man- 
ner subdued, and the two kingdoms incorporated into one 
coinimjnwealth : but still there were two things that gave 
them uneasiness ; one was the growing power of the ariny^ 
who were now at leisure, and expected rewards suitable 
to their successes ; tlie other, the necessity they were 
under to dissolve themselves in a little time, and put the 
power into other hands. 

With regard to the army, it w'as resolved to reduce 
the land forces, and augment the fleet with them, in order 
to secure the nation against the Dutch ; for the parliament 
l)a\ iug a desire to strciigtlicn their hands, hy uniting with 
the commonwealth of Holland, sent over j)roposals for 
this purpose ; but the Dutch treated them with neglect, 
as their younger sister, which the parliament resenting, 
demanded satisfaction for the damages the English had 
sustained at Ainboyna, and other parts of the East-Indies ; 
and to cramp them in their trade, passed the famous act 
of navigation, proliihiting the importing goods of foreign 
growth in any hut English boiioins ; or such as were 
of the country from whence they came. L'pon this the 
Dutch sent over ambassadors, desiring a clause of excep- 
tion for themselves, who were the carriers of Europe ; 
but the parliament in their turn treated them coldly, and 
put them in mind of the murder of their envoy Dr. Doris- 
laus. Both commonwealths being dissatished with each 
otlu r, prepared for w'ar ^ and Van Trump the Dutcli Ad- 
miral, with a convoy of nierchant-incn, meeting Admiral 
Blake in the ehaiinel, and refusing him the fag, an en- 
gagement ensued which continued fojr hours, till the 
night parted them. I'lie Dutch excused the accident, as- 
done without their knowledge ; hut the parliament was so 
t'uraged, that they resolved to humble them. In the.se 
circumstances it was thought reasonable to augment the 
fleet out of the land forces, who bad nothing to do, and 
would in a little time be a burden to the mat.en. 

Cromwell who was at the head of the army, quickly 
discovered that the coiitiiuiancc of the war must be his 
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ruin, by disarming luin of liis power, and reducing him 
from a grc'at general to the eomlition of a private gentle- 
man. Besides Hapin observes, tljat lie had secret infor- 
mation of a conspiracy against his life; and without all 
question, if the army had not agreed to stand by their 
general his ruin had been tinavoi.la!)lc ; the officers there- 
h>re determined to combine together, and not suffer tlieir 
men to be disbanded or sent to sea, till the arrears of the 
wliole army were paid ; for this purpose* they presented a 
petition to the house, which they resented, and instead of 
giving them soft language, and encouragement to hope 
for some siii table rewanls for their past services, ordered 
them to he reprimanded, for presuming to meddle in affairs 
of state that did not belong to them. But the officers 
proving as resolute as their masters, instead of submitting, 
presented anotlier petition, in which, having insiified their 
behaviour, they boldly strike at the parliament’s continu- 
ance, and put them in mind how many years they had sat ; 
that they had engrossed all preferments and places of 
profit to themselves and their friends ; that ii was a mani- 
fest injury to the gentlemen of the nation, to be excluded 
the service of their country, and an invasion of the righU 
of the people, to deprive them of the right of frequent 
choosing new representatives ; they therefore insist upon 
their settling a new council of ^laie for the administration 
of public affairs; and upeju their fixing a peremptory day 
for the choice of a new parliament. I'liis was a new' and 
delicate crisis; the civil and military powers being enga- 
ged against each other, atul resolved to maintain their res- 
pective pretensions. 

Cromwell desiring Mr. Whitlock’s opinion upon tlie 
present situation of affairs, said to him, it is time to consi- 
der of our present danger, that we may not he broken in 
pieces by our particular quarrels after we have gained an 
entire conqu4*st over tlie enemy. Whitlock replied, that 
all their danger vwis from the army, who were men of emula- 
tion^ and had now nothing to d<i. Cromwell answered, that 
the officers tlioifght themselves not rewanled according to 
their deserts; that the parliament had engrossi’d all places of 
honour and trust among themsidves ; that they dcla\ed the 
public business, and designed to perpetuate tUciiisclvcs ; 
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that the officers thought it impossible to keep thorn witliin 
the hounds of justice, law, or reason, unless there was 
some anthorit}’ or power to which they might be account* 
able. Whitlock said, he believed the parlianicMit were 
honest men, and designed the public good, though some 
j)articnlar persons might be u^ blame, but that it was 
absurd for tiu? officers, who were private men, and had 
received their commissions from the parliament, to pretend 
to coiitroul them. But, says Cromwell, wliat if a man 
should take upon him to be King? Whitlock answered, 
'I'liat the remedy was worse than the disease; and that 
the general had already all the power of a King without 
the envy, danger and pomp of the title. But, says he, 
the title of King would make all acts done by him legal; 
it would indemnify those that should act uiuler him at all 
events, and be of ad\antage to curb the insolence of those 
whom the present powtTs could not controiil. M’hiilock 
agreed to the general’s reasons, hut desired him to 
consider whether the title of King would not lose him his 
best friemk in the army, as well as those genileiuen who 
wore for settling in a free commonwealth ; hut if we must 
have a King, says he, the question will he, whether it 
shall he Cromwell or Stuart? 'rhe general asking his 
opinion «ipon this, Whitlock proposed a private treaty w ith 
tlie King of Scots, with whom he might make his owai 
terms, ami raise his family to what pilch of greatness 
he pleased ; hut (Vomwell was so apprehensive of the 
danger of this proposal, that he broke olT the conversa- 
tion with some marks of dissatisfaction, and never made 
use of Whitlock with confidence afterwards. 

Thus things remained ihroiighout the whole winter, 
the army having little to do after the battle of Worcester 
drew near to London, but there was ifti treaty of accom- 
moflation between theiii and the parliament ; one would 
not tiisbaud without their full pay: nor the other dissolve 
by the iliroctiou of their own servanis, and voted the 
expedience of filling up their luiinbers, and that it should 
ho high treason to petition for their dissolution. M hen 
the g<'in‘ral lu^anl this, he called a council ot officers to 
A\'liiiehall, wlio all agrci'd that it was not fit the parliament 
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should continue any longer. This was piihlishcd in hopes 
of frightening the lioiise to make some advances toward'* 
*a dissolution ; but when Colonel Iiigoldshy informed the. 
general next morning, that they were concluding upon an 
act to prolong the session fur another year, he rose up in 
a heat, and with a small retinue of oiheers and soldiers 
marched to the parliament house, and having placed his 
men without doors, went into the house and heard the 
debates. After some time he beckoned to Colonel Har- 
rison, on the other side of* the house, and told him in his 
ear, that he thought tlic pr.rliament was ripe for di>solii- 
tion, and that this was the time for doing it. Harrison 
replied, that the work was dangerous, and desireil liim to 
think better of it. Upon this he sat down about a rjuartcr 
of an hour, and tluMi said, this is the time 1 must do it ; 
and rising up in his place, he told the house, that he wa< 
come to put an end to their power, of which tlu*y inaih* 
so ill an use; that some, of them were whore-inastcr^, 
others were drunkards, and some corrupt and nniust men, 
who had not at heart the public good, hut were only for 
perpetuating their own power. Upon the whole, he 
thought tliey had sat long enough, and thcTefore desire*! 
them to retire and go away. When some of the iiiemher. 
began to reply, he stept into the middle of the house, and 
said, “Come, come, I will put to end to your prating; 
you are no parliament ; 1 say you are no parliament ; ' 
and stamping with his foot, a fde of inusqueteers enteve«i 
the house; one of whom he commanded to take away th;M 
foors bauble the mace. And Major Harrisfui taking the 
speaker by tlie arm, conducted liim out of tiu* « hair. 
Cromwell then seizing upon their papers obliged ilu iii to 
walk out of .the house; ami having caused the doors to he 
locked after them, ^returned to Whitehall. 

Ill the afternoon ilie general went to the council of state 
attended by Major-generals Lambert and Harrison, ami as 
be entered the room, said, Geiitirnien if yon are imT here 
as private persons you shall not he disiurhed, but if as a 
council of .state, this is no place for you; and since v*'ii 
cannot but know what was doiic5 in the morning, ho t.ike 
notice the parliament is <lisHol\ed. Serjeant BracUhaw* 
replied, Sir, we have heard wliat you did in the niorningi 
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but you arc mistaken to think the parliament is (Vissolved, 
for no power ran dissolve iliem but themselves ; therefore 
take you notice of that. But the goneral not being terri- 
lied with big words, the council thouglit it their wisest 
way to rise up and go home. 

Thus ended the cominonwenlth of England, after it 
had continued four years, two months, and twenty days, 
which though no better than an usurpation, had raised the 
credit of the nation to a very high pitch of glorv and 
renown ; and with the commonwealth ended the remains 
of the long parliament for the present; an assembly 
famous throughout all the world for its undertakings, 
actions, and successes. But their foundation was bad, and 
many of their actions highly criminal; they were a 
packed assembly, many of their members being excluded 
by force, before they could be secure of a vote to put the 
late King to death, they subverted the constitution, by 
setting up themselves, and continuing their sessions after 
his majesty’s demise, by erecting high-courts of justice of 
their own nomination for capital otfences, by raising taxes, 
aiul doing all other nets of sovereigtity without consent of 
the people; all which they designed to perpe^tuate among 
themselves, without being accountable to any superior, or 
giving place to a new body of representatives. If then 
it be required, what right or authority Cromwell and his 
olUccrrs had to niVer violence lo this parliament, it may be 
replied, 1. 'Elie right of self-preservation, the ruin of one or 
the other being unavoidable. — *2. The right that every Eng- 
lishinati has to put an erul to an usurpation when it is in his 
power, provided he can suhsiiiuie something better in its 
room ; and if Cromwell could by this method have restored 
the consiituiion, and referred the settlement of the govern- 
imuit to a free and full representative of the people, no 
\s\se man would have blamed him. It was not ihcretore 
liis turning out the old parliament that was criminal, but 
his not summoning a iiew' one, by a lair and free election 
of the people. 

'riio King was no wav interested in the change, for it 
was not Charles Stuart, but a republican usurpation that 
disptisM ssi’d uf the supreme power. If the general 
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had failed in this design, and lost his life in the attempt, 
the King would have received no manner of advantage, 
for the nation was hy no means disposed to restore him at 
this time. Supposing then it was not practicahlo to choose 
a free parliament, nor fit to let the old one perpetuate 
themselves. Cromwi‘ll had no other choice, hut to aban- 
don the state, or to take the administration upon himself; 
or put it into the hands 4>f some other person wlio had in> 
better title. How far private ambition took place of the 
public good in the cinnee, must be left to the juilgment 
of every reader; but if it was nicessary that there should 
be a supreme autlioriiy, capable of enforcing obedience, 
it cannot be denied, but that Cromwell was more capable 
4 tf governing the state in sucli a storm, than any man then 
living. No objection can be raised against him, wbicli 
might not with more justice have bet‘n urged against any 
other single fwson, or body of men in tlie nation, exc ept 
the right heir. However, all the three parties of cavalitTs, 
preshyierians, and republicans, were displeased with his 
conduct, loaded him with invectives, anil formed conspi- 
racies against his person, though tlic^y 4'ould never agree 
ill any other scheme, uliicli in the present crisis was inure 
practicable. 

'J’he parliament being thus \ioh iilly disper>ed, tlu* 
sovereign power devolve<l on the < oino il of olfictn's, of 
which Cromwell was bead, uli4» puiilislu^d a declaralimi, 
justil\ing bis 4lissoliitioii 4>f the laie |>nrliam(mt, and pr»)- 
iiiising to put the administration into the hainU (»f persons 
of appnrsed fidelity ami luiiiesty, and leave them to form 
it into what shape they pleasiHl. .\4 rordin^lv , another 
declaration was publislu-fh sigiieil by C romwell, ami tliiriy 
of bis olHcers, nominating a new r'oniicil of stat 4 * to take 
care of the gcivernmeiit, till a new representaiive bmlv of 
men could be called together; and June the «?igblb the 
general, by advice cjf liis coum*il, S4nir a snminons to «»iie 
hundred and tony select persciiis, fint of ilu* M*veral ('oiiti' 
ties of Kiiglaiid, to niecri at NS esiininsier, in 4 >nl 4 :r to 
i»ettie tlie nation. 'I bese were high arts of sfivtTi igiity, 
and not to be justified but upon the supposition cif extreiinJ 
necessity, i be tiissolutioii t/t tin? long parliamtriit was an 
act of violence, but not uiKmceptablc to ilie pcojde, as 
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appeared T)y the numerous addresses from the army, the 
lh:ei, and other places, approving the general’s conducjt 
and promising to stand hy him and his council in tlieii 
proceedings ; i>ut then for the general himself, and thirty 
orticers, to chiise representatives for the whole nation, 
without iiitcircsiing any of the ( (junties or corporations of 
Knghiiul in the choice, would have ileserved tlic highest 
censure under any otlier circumstances. 

About one hundre<l and twenty of the new represen- 
tatives appeared at liii* time and place appointed, when the 
general after a short speech, delivered them an instrument 
in parchment uinler his hand ami seal, resigning into their 
hands, or the hands any forty of them, the supreme 
aiitbority and governinent of the commonwealth, limiting 
the time of tindr <‘ontintiance and empowering them three 
inontlis hefon* lluor dissolution, to make choice of others 
to succi'ed them for a year, ami they to provide fora future 
succession, ll was much wondered, says Whitlock, that 
these gentlemen, many of whom were persons of fortune 
and estate, should act ept of the supreme authority of the 
nation, xipon such a summons, and from such hands. Most 
t>f them were men of pietv, hut no grc'at politicians, and 
wore tlierefore in contempt called soiiutimes the little 
purliavu nt ; and hy others, Burcbonc\'< parliament^ from a 
h*alher-selU*r of that name, who was one of the iuonL 
active meiidM*rs. \\’lien ilie general was witlulrawn, they 
chose Mr. House, an aged and venerable man, member in 
the late jtarliaiilent fc»r 'rruro, their speaker, and then voted 
tluunselves the parliament of the commonwealth of Eng- 
land. liaxter places them in a contem)>tihle light, and 
says they intended to eject all the parish ministers, and to 
encourage the gathering indepemlent churches; that they 
cast out all the ministers in Wales, which thougli bad 
enough ftUr the most part, weix* yet better than none, or 
tin* irw itinerants they set up in their room ; and that they 
attempt<*d, and liad almost aecomplished the sajne in 
England. But nothing of this appears among their acts. 

When the eiiy of l.omion petitioned, that more learned 
and approved luinisttu's might he sent into the country tu 
preach liie gospel, that their settled maintenance by 
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be confirmed, and their just properties prescrv-? 
od; and that the universities might be zealously rounte- 
nanced and encouraged ; the petitioners had the thanks of 
that bouse : and the committee gave it as their opinion, 
that commissioners should be sent into the several counties, 
who should have power to eject scandalous and insufficient 
ministers, and to settle others in their room. They were 
to appoint preaching in all vacant places, that none might 
live above three miles from a place of worship. That such 
as were approved for public ministers should enjoy the 
maintenance provided hy the laws ; and that if any scru- 
pled the payment of tithes, the neighbouring justices of 
peace should settle the value, which the owner of the land 
should be obliged to pay : but as for the tithes themselves 
they wore ot\ppinion, that the incumbents and impropri- 
.-ilors had a right in tliem, and therefore they could not 
be taken away till they were satiNlied. July v!3, it was 
referred to a committee, to coijsider of a repeal of such 
laws as hindered the progrt'ss of the gospel ; that is, says 
Kennct, to take away the few remaining rules of decency 
and order ; or in other language, the penal laws. This 
was done at the instance of the independents, who peti- 
tioned for protection against the presbyteries ; upon which 
it was voted, that a cU.t laration should !>e published, 
for giving proper liberty to all that feare«i (lod ; 
and for preventing tlicir imposing hardships upon one. 
another. 

Mr. Kachard and others of his principles write, that 
this parliament had under delilicraiiou tlu? taking away the 
old Lnglish laws, as badges of the Norman eonrpu-st, and 
substituting the Mosaic laws of grivernment in their placi*; 
and that all schools of learning, ami titles of honour, should 
be exlinguishi d, as not aer<*eing uilli the Christian simpli- 
city. But no such proposals were made to the lious<*, 
and therefore it unjust to lay them to their charge; 

7 he solemnizing of rnatrimotiy had iiitlierto been 
engrossed hy the cUrgy; hut this convention comudered 
it as a civil contract, and put it into tlic hands of the 
justices of tlu* peace. 1 he ordinaix e for this purpose 
was afterwards confirmed by the IVutectoi's parliament, 
with llic exc(*ption of a clause, il^t no other marriage 
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whalsoovor within tlin ftommonwoalih of Knglanfl sliall he 
h»-*hl, or accountt'd ;i legal marriage; and it was wisely 
done of llio parliament at the vt^storaiion, to confirm these 
marriages in order to prevent illegitimacy, and vexatious 
law-suits in future times, lint the acts of this convention 
were* of little signifieane*e», for when they found the affairs 
of tlu* nation too intricate, and the several parties too 
siuhhorn to yield to tlieir ordinances, they wisely resigned, 
and surrendered hack tlu*ir sovereignly into the same hands 
that gave it them, after they hail sat five months and twelve 
ekiys. 

'^riie general and Ids officers finding tliemselves rein- 
vested with tlie supreme authority, hy what they fancied 
a more parliamentary deh‘gation, took upon them to 
strike out a now form of government, a little tending 
uiwards monarchy, contained in a large instrument of forty 
two articles, entitlcilthe government of ttie commonwealth 
of l .ngland, Scotland, and Irtdand. It a{>points the govern- 
nu*iu to he in a single pt'rson ; — that the single person 
he tlu* (ietu*ral Oliver C’romwcll, whose stile and title 
should he “ liis highness, i-ord Pnitecior of the Common- 
wealth of Fngland, Scotland, and Ireland, and of the 
doininiciiis iher<-miio belonging.” — That the lord protector 
shnnld liavt' a council, consisting of no more than twenty 
one persons, nor less than thirteen, to assist him in the 
iulniuMsiraiion. — A parliament was to he chosen out of the 
I in ct* kingdoms e\erv iliree years at longest, and not to 
he disscdvi d without their consent in less than five months. 
It w to consist of four hundred members for Kngland and 
\\’ah*s ; lliirtv for Scotland, and thirty for Ireland ; whereof 
sixty wi*re to iiiaLe a house. 'I'lie counties of Knglaiul a. d 
wen* t() elu'ost* two l^iiulred thirty-nine; the otlier 
eh*ciions to he distributed among the chief cities suul 
luarkvii-tow ns, without n'gard to ancient custom. If the 
protector refused to issue out writs, the commissioners of 
the great seal, or tin' high sheriff of the county, was to 
doit under pain of treason. — Norn? to liave voles hut such 
as w**re wiirih two liuudretl pounds. — This regulati »ii being 
wisi’lv proportioned met with universal approbation. 

All tlu* great officers of .slate, as cli uicellor, treasurer, 
if they became taeaui in lime of parliament, to be sup- 
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plied Nviili ilieir approbation ; and in tlie ii)ter\als with the 
approbation of tlic council — sucli bills as were offered to 
tlie protector by the parliament, if not sii;ned in twenty 
days, were to be laws widioiii hin>, if not contrary to this 
instrument — In the present crisis, the protector and his 
council mip^ht publish ordinances which should have force 
till the first sessions of parliaineHt — the protector was to 
have power to make war and peace, to confer titles of ho- 
nour, to pardon all criines except treason and murder; the 
militia was intrusted with him and his council, except du- 
ring the sessions of parliament, when it was to he jointly 
in both. In short, the protector had almost all the royal- 
ties of a king — hut then the protectorship was to he elec- 
tive, and no protector after the present to be general of 
the army. 

The articles relating to religion were tbc^e; “*111, '^I'bat 
the Christian religion contained in the scripinrt*s he hehl 
forth and recommended av the pulilic profe»ion t>f these 
nations, ami that as soon as may i)e, a provision less subjcci 
to contention, and more certain than the present, be made 
for the maintenance of ministers ; and that till sneb pro- 
vision be made, the prosetii maintenance continue. 

That none be eijmpeiled to conform to the public religion 
by penalties or uilierw ise ; but that endeavours be used to 
will them by sound doctrine, and the example of a good 
conversation. 3T, I'hat such as profess faith in God by %le- 
sus Christ, though clilFering in judgment from the doctrine, 
worship or discipline, puhlicly held forth, shall not be, 
restrained from, but shall be proiec teii in the profcssitiii of 
their faith, and exercise of their rtdigion, so as they abuse 
not this liberty to the ci\il injury of others, and to the 
actual disturbance of tlie publi^ peace on their parts ; pro- 
vided this liberty be not extended to popery or prelacv, or 
to such as under a |.rofessiou of Christ hold forth and prac- 
tise liccntionsncs.s. 38, That all laws, statutes, ordinances, 
and clauses in any law’, statute or ordinance, to the con- 
trary of the aforesaid liberty shall be esteemed null and 
void. 

The protector was installed with great magnificence 
Decemb. IC, ir>53, in the court of Chancery, by order of 
the council of officers, in presence of the lord mayor and 
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siUiormeu of London, the jiidgos, the comniissioners of the 
great seal, and other great ofKcers, who were sumTnoned 
to attend on this occasion. Croniwell standing iinrovereft 
on the left h^nd of a chair of state set for Inin, first sub- 
scribed the instrument of government in the face of the 
court, and then took the following oath : ^^’hereas the 

niajor part of the last parliament, judging that their sitting 
any longer as thqn constituted, would not he for the good 
of the comuionwcalth, did dissolve the same; and hy a wri- 
ting under their liands, resigned to me their powers and 
authorities. And whereas it was necessary thereupon, that 
some speedy course should be taken for the settlement of 
these nations, upon such a basis and foundation as by the 
l>lessing of fJod, might be lasting, secure property, and 
answer those great ends of religion and liberiv, so long 
ronieiuU* I for ; and u|Km full and mature consideration 
had t>f tin* form of government hereunto annexed, being 
satistied that the same, through divine assistance, may 
answer the ends aforementioned, and ha\ing also been de- 
sired and advised, as well by several persons of interest and 
fidelity in the commonwealth, as ilu* ottteers cd' the army, 
to take upon me the protection ainl government of these 
nations in the manner expresseil in the said form of govern- 
ment, I have accepted thereof, and do hereby declare my 
acci'ptance accordingly; and do promise, in the j)resence 
of God, that I will not violate or infringe the matters and 
things contained therein, but to my power observe the same, 
and cause them to be observed ; and sliall in all other things, 
to the best of my understanding, govern these nations ac- 
cording to the laws, statutes, and customs, seeking their 
peace, and causing justice and law to be etjually admi- 
nistered.” — After this he sat down in the chair of state 
covereil, aiul the commissioners dclivercil him the great 
seal, and tlie lord mayor his sword and capof maintenance; 
uhich he returned in a very obliging manner. Tlie cere- 
mony being over, the soldiers with a shout cried out, God 
bless the Lord protector of the commonwealth of England, 
^>cotlaiid, and Ireland. In their return to Whiteiiatl, tlie 
lord mayor earned the sword before Ids highness uncovered, 
and presently after he was proclaimed in the city of Lon^ 
don, and ihioughout all the British dominions. 
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Thus tlid this wonderful man, by surprizing manage- 
iiient, supported only by the sword, advance himself to 
the supreme government of three kingdoms, without con- 
sent o( parliament or people. His birth seemed to pro- 
mise nothing of this kind ; nor docs it appear that he had 
formed tlie project, till after the battle of Worcester, when 
he apprehended the parliament had projected his ruin by 
disbanding the army, and perpe.iiaiing their authority 
among themselves : which of the two usurpations was most 
eligible must be left with the reader ; but liow' he brought 
the otbeers into his measures, and supported his sove- 
reignty by an army of enthusiasts^ anabaptists, tifih- 
monart liv-men, and republicans, will be the admiration 
of all fx^stcrity ; and though by tins adventurous act, he 
drew upon Inmself the plots and conspiracies of the several 
factions in tlio nation, yet his genius and resolution sur- 
mounted all ditlicuhies, bis sliort empire being one con- 
tinued blaze of glory and renown tt> the British Isles, and 
of terror to the rest of Kurope. 

"I’he reader will make his own remarks upon the new 
instrument of government, and will necessarily observe, 
that it was a creature of t'roniwcirs and his council 4)f 
ofticers, and not drawn up by a proper represeniaiive of 
the people. How' far the present circumstances i»f the 
naiirm made this necessary, must he conclndird from llie. 
rem.irks we have made upon the change of government ; 
but the articles nrlating to religion can bard I v be com- 
plained of, tliongh they disgusted all tliat part of the clergy 
who were ff»r church power ; the presbyterians preacluMl 
a!)d v.r<ite ag.iiust tla* .'i«‘ih ancl :J7lh articles, as incon- 
sistent w iih their establishment, and sinking it almost tr) a 
level with the sectaries. 'Fhe republicans were dissatislicil, 
because the engagement by svbicli they had sworn fidelity 
to a commonwealth, without a single person, or house of 
lords, was set aside. Bp. Kennel is angry with the pro- 
tector’s latitude, because there was no test or barrier to 
the establishment. How little religion was the <*onc«?rn, 
or so much as any longer the pretence of Cromwell and 
bis officers (says bis lordship), apperars from Inuice, that in 
the large instrument of tlie government of the common - 
wfalth^ w hicU was the magna ckarta of the new cunstitu: 
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tioii, tliorc is not a word jf oliurclie*^^' r synods, or ministers, 
nor any tiling but the Christian religion in general, with . 
liberty to all diHering in judgincMit, from th*‘ doctrine, 
worship, or discipline, publicly hehl forth. Strange, that 
this should displease a Christian bishop ! Bnthi.s lordship 
should have remembered, that this liberty was not to 
exttMid to any kind of immoralities, nor to such as in- 
jured the civil rights of others, nor to such as disturbed the 
])uhlic peace. And do the scriptures authorize us to go 
further ? The sixth article provides, that the laws in 
being relating to the presbj terian religion were not to be 
snspeiuleil, altered, abrogated or repealed ; nor any new 
law made, but by consent of parliament. The 35th 
adds, that until a better provision can be made for the 
encouragement and maintenance of able and painful 
teachers, the prescut maintenance shall not be taken 
away nor impeaclied. And fryers wore appointed soon 
after for preventing scandalous and unlearned persons 
iuvailing the pulpit. This part of the instrument is in my 
opinion, so far from being criminal, that it breathes a noble 
:»pirit of Christian liberty, though it was undoubtedly 
faulty, in putting P'>pory, prelacy, and licentiousness of 
manners, upon a lc»el. The open toleration of popery 
is hardly consistent with the safety of a protestant 
government, otherwise cotisidercil merely as a religious 
institution, 1 see not why it should be crusheti by the civil 
power ; and licentiousness of manners, is not to be in- 
liulged ill any civili/ed nation ; but if the episcopalians 
uonUl have given security for their living peaceably under 
their new masters, they ought undoubieilly to have been 
protected; however the protector did nut in every instance 
adhert' strictly to the instrument. 

But though in point of policy the episcopalians were 
at this lime excepted from a legal toleration, their assem- 
blies wore connived at ; and several of their clergy 
indulgetl the public exercise of their ministry without the 
fetters of oatlis, subscriptions, or engagageinents. Several 
of the bishops who had been kept fnuu public service by 
the covenant and nigngemeiit, preached again publicly 
in the city, as I sher, Brownrigg, and otliers. Baxter 
w ho was very far from being a friend i»f the protector's, 
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says, that all men were sniTered lo livc^ cpiietly, and enjoy 
their properties under his jjovernnient — That he rcinovcd 
the errors and prejudices which hindered the success of 
the i;ospel, especially considering that godliness had 
countenance and reputation as well as liberty, wherea.s 
before, if it did not appear in all the fetters and formalities 
of the times, it was the way to common shame and ruin. 
It is well known that the |>resbyteriaii» did not approve of 
the usurpation, Tjut when they saw that Cromwell's design 
was to do good in the main, and entourage religion as far 
as his cause would admit, they acquiesced. And then 
comparing these times with those after the resiriralion, he 
adds, 1 shall for the future think tlial laiul happy, where 
the people have but hare liberty to he as good as they are 
willing ; and if countenance and maintenance he hut 
added to liberty, and tolerated errors and sects he hut 
forced to keep tlie peace, I shall not hereafter much fear 
such a toleration, nor despair that truth will bear down 
its adversaries. I'his was a considerable testimfuiy to ilic 
protector’s administration from the pen of an adversary. 

The protector’s wise conduct appeared in mnhing 
more than in his unwearied endeavours to make all reli- 
gious parties easy. He indulged the army in their 
enthiisiastir ra|>iures, and sometimes jiiined in their 
prayers and sermons. He countenanced the preshyieriaiis, 
by assuring them he would maintain the public ministry, 
and giv4* them all due encouragemi^nt. He supporteil the 
imh^pciuicnts, by making them Ins chaplains ; by pre- 
i'4Trring them to considerable livings in the clinrch ami 
universities ; and by joining them in one commission with 
tlie presbyterians as tryers of all such as <h*sired to he 
admitted to benefices. But he absolutely forliad the clergy 
of ev<*ry «lenoruiiiation dealing in politics, as not belong- 
ing to their profession ; and when be perceived the 
managing presbyterians took too murli upon them, he 
always found means to mortify them ; and would sonietimc^ 
glory that he had curbed that iii5K)leiit sect, that would 
suffer none but itself. It was happy for the wise and 
moderate presbyterians, that the protector disariiunl their 
discipline of its coerciie power, for he stilt left them all 
that was sutlicient for the purposes of religion i they bad 
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their monthly or quarterly classical presbyteries in 
every county, for the ordination of ministers, by imposi- 
tion of hands, according to the directory, to whom they 
gave certificates, or testiuioiiials. 

When the Presbyterians found that tlieir classes could 
obtain no power to indict pains and penalties on those 
wlio refused to suhinit to tlieir discipline, the ministers 
of the several denoiuinatiuns in the country, began to 
enter into friendly associations for brotlu;rly council and 
advice Mr. Baxter and his brethren of W orcestershire, 
formed a scheme upon such general principles as all good 
men were agreed in ; and when he had drawn up articles 
concord he submitted them to the correction of Abp. 
Usher, and other episcopal divines, who agreed with him, 
that no more discipline siuiuld he practised than the 
1* piscopalian, l^reshyterian, ami Indejicndent divines 
agreetl in ; that they should not ‘•Meddle with politics, 
or atVairs of civil government in their assemblies, nor 
pretend to exercise the power of the ke\ or anv church 
censures, lint only U) assist, ad\ise, ami I'licouragc* t\*ich 
other in propogating truth and holiness, ami in keejiing 
tlK‘ir churches from prophane and scandalous communi- 
cants.'’ riieir meetings were appoiniid to he once a 
iiioiitli in some market town, w here there was a sermon 
in the iiioruiiig ; and after dinner the conversation was 
upon such points <d’ doctrine or discijdine as retpiired 
advice ; or else an hour was Npeut in diNputing upon some 
rheological question which had been a])])ointed the pre- 
ceediug month. 

In the West of Kngland Mr. Hughes of Plymouth, ami 
Mr. Good of Kxi ier, jirevailed with the mimsters of the 
several persuasions in tliose parts, to follow the example of 
W’orcostershire ; acconlingly they parcelled themselves 
into four divisions, which met once a quarter ; ami all 
four had a general meeting for concord once a year, 'Fhe 
moderator liegan and ended with ]>r;iyer, ami several of the 
episcopal divines <jf the best character, ns well a.s iiide- 
poiulents, joined w ith them ; the chief of tlie prcshyterian 
ami in4lependent divines, who were weary of divisions, 
and willing to htrengtheii each others hands, uiiiied in these 
asseuiblich, though the exasperated prelaiists, the more 
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rigid prcsbvterians, and several sort of independents 
kept at a distance : but many remarkable advantages 
attended these associations ; they opened and preserved 
a friendly correspondence among the ministers ; they 
removed a great many prejudices and misunderstandings, 
insomuch that the controversies and heats of angry men 
began to be allayed, their spirits bettered, and the ends of 
religion more generally promoted. 

But these country associations were not countenanced 
by the more zealous presbyterians of London, who met 
weekly at Sion College ; they could hardly digest a toler- 
ation of the sectaries, much less submit to a coalition, hut 
resolved to keep close to the ordinances of ])ariiament, 
and to the acts, of their provincial assembly ; they wanted 
the sword of discipline, and were impatient umler the 
jiresent restraint ; and nothing but the piercing eye of 
the protector, whose spies were in every corner, kept 
them from preaching, praying and plotting against the 
government. However the country ministers In ing easy 
in their jiossessions, cidtivateil good neighbourhood, and 
spread the associations through Wiltshire, Ksse\, Hamp- 
shire, Dorsetshire, Cumberland, \V*estmorelantl, and other 
part 5 ; and if I am not misinformi^d, there are the like 
brotherly associations among the dissenters, in several 
counties to this day, 

I'ljis year die«l old Dr. William Gouge, horn at Si rat - 
font 111 1575, aud educated at King’s 0)11. C’ambridge, 

of which he was fellow. He rntere<l into order.s I».OT,and 
Uie vCTV next year was stalled at Black- Friars, I.tiudtm, 
where he continued to his tie itli. He romincnc*Cfl doctor 
of divinity in about which time he heramr <)ne of 

the fet)lTees for buying up impropriations, for winch In? 
was urdereil to 1)0 prosecuted in the Star C’hamber. In 
lots he was nominated one of the assembly of divine^i, 
and was in such reputation, that he <d’ieii filled the 
moderator’s chair in his absence. He was a modest, huiU' 
Lie, and affable person, of strict and exeui()lary piety, 
an universal .scholar, and a most constant preaclu r, as 
long as lie was able to get up into the pulpit. For many 
years he was i‘steemcd i! e Father of the I.oiidon mini ier>, 
aud died comfortably aud piously, Leceinber IJ, lti53,in 
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ihc 7;uh year of his ago, having been minister of Black- 
Friars almost forty-six ytiars. 

Doctor 'riioiiias Hill, of wlioni mention, has been’ 
made before, was horn in Worecfstershire, and educated in 
Emanuel Coll. Cambridge, of which he was a hdlow, 
ami tutor to young scholars for many years. He was after- 
wards preferred to the living of I’ichmarsh in Northamp- 
tonshire, and was chosen into the asseinblv of divines 
for that county. While he was at London he priMcheJ 
every day at St. Martin's in the fields, and was one of tlie 
morning lecturers at \^ estminster Abbey. He uas after- 
wards chosen to bo master of Einaniicd Coll. Cambridge, 
and from tlu*nco removed to Trinity College ; in which 
stations he behaved with great prudence and circuiiispec- 
ti« !i. He w^s a gi)od scholar, and very careful of the 
autitjuiiies and privileges of the iiniversitv ; a strict cal- 
vifiist, a plain, powerful, and practical preacher, and of an 
holv ami unhlameai>le conversation. He died in an 
ad\anced age, very much Jameiitod by his aequainiance 
and brethren. 
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State of the Xatwn. — Peace n ith the Dutch , — Crovr^ceH's 
reputation. — I/is Knemics* Plots, — Com. lissionrrs frr 
approbation of Preachers : — For rricefin;! Sutniiob us 
Preachtrs. — Commissioners /or ll\il( — C mmuell r 
courages Learning. — State of the Poyal Familij . — 
Alliance with France. — Jamaica /a fen . — Cerpomtion 
*ov the Sons of the CUre^j/. — Death of Abp. l^Aier. — A 
Xtu Parliament. — Spanish Fhet taken. — Death of Up, 
Hall , — I'rcatij with France, — Xax al Fief on / — Orii> in 
of the Royal Society . — Dunkirk delivered to (he Fn/:- 
li.<h.^Plcts af^ainst Government. — Death of Cromwell . — 
Ills Character. 

TF tlie readier \^in carefully rc\iew tlje«h\i«li (l state of tin* 
*** nati(jii at this time, the streiijjtli of the several jiano '^ 
in opposite interests, ainl alnu^sT irpial in power, earli 
sanguine for his own srheiiie of settlement, ami all con- 
spiring against the present, he will he surprize*! that any 
wise man should be prevailed with to put him>elf at the 
head of such a distracted body; and yrt more that such 
a genius sliould ari.s<>, who without ativ foreign alliance's, 
sliouidbc capal)le of gnanling a:*ainsi so many foreign and 
ilomcstic enemies, and cd steering tlie rommonweallli 
through such an hnri irane, c lear of the roc ks and qniek- 
saiids whic h tlireatc*nc*d its ruin. 

'rills was the? provim'e that the enterprizing (^li\er 
f*romwell undertook, v\ith the title and st\lc* of Lord 
^•rotec•tor of the Commonweahh of Kngland, !>roilaiul, and 
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Ireland. lie assumed all the state and ceremony of a 
crowned head, his household ofHeers and guards attended in* 
their places^ and his court appeared in as great splendor, and 
niore order, than had been seen at Whitehall since Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. His first concern was to fill the courts 
of justice with the ablest lawyers ; Sir Matthew Hale 
was made Lord Chief Justice of the Common-Pleas ; 
Messrs. Maynard, Twisden, Newdigate, and Windham, 
serjoants at law ; Mr. Thurloe secretary of state ; and 
Monk governor of Scotland. His next care was to 
deliver himself from his foreign enemies ; for this pur- 
pose ho gave peace to the Dutch ; ivhich the fame of his 
power enahled him to accomplish without the ceremony 
of a formal treaty ; he therefore sent his secretary 
Thurloe with the conditions to which they were to submit ; 
the Dutch pleaded for abatements, but his highness was at 
a point, and obliged them to deliver up the Island of 
Polerone in the East Indies, to pay three hundred 
thousand pounds for the afiair of ;\raboyna, to abandon 
the intere.sts of Charles 11. to exclude the princeof Orange 
from being sladthuKIcr, and u» yield up the sovereignty 
of the seas. 

When this was accomplished, ino>t of the sovereign 
princes in Europe sent to compliment his highness upon 
ins udvam em^nt. and to cultivate his friendship : the 
King of Portugal a^ki.-d pardon for receiving Prince 
Ruperi into liis ports ; the Danes got themselves included 
in the Dutch irealy, aiul became security for one hundred 
and forty thoiisaiul pounds damages done lo the English 
shipping ; the surd lor an alliance, which was 

conclmh‘d with their aiub;»>'ia(U>r ; the crown ot Spain made 
offers which the proti'cior reiected ; but the address of 
the Erench amhass;idor was most cxiiaorJinary ; tlie pro- 
tector r«*i eiv 4 tl him in the han^|netting house at Whitehall, 
with all the state and magnificonct? of a crowned head ; 
and the ambassa«lor liavitig made his obeisance, acquainted 
his highness with the King his master’s desire, to establish 
a correspondence between his di>iuinions and Fmglaiul. 
He meiuionc‘d the valm* of ilu* friendship of France, and 
how much it was council by the gveaicst potentates of the 
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earth;— “And, says the ambassador, the King my master 
communicates his resolutions to none with so innrh joy 
and chearfulness, as to those whose virtuous aci.o: s, and 
extraordinary merits, render them more spu uoiisly 
famous, than the largeness of their dominions. His ma-- 
jesty is sensible, that all these advantages do w^uilly 
reside in your highness, and that the divii providf!ire, 
after so many calamities, could n^it deal more favo»»rabiy 
with these three nations, nor cause them to forget their 
past miseries with greater satisfaction, than by subjecting 
them to so just a gorernment/’ 

The protector’s most dangerous i iemi*’s were the 
royalists, preshy terians, and republicans ai home *, the 
former menaced him with an assassination, upon which he 
declared openly, that thougli he would nc* er begin so 
detestable a practice, yet if any of the King’s party should 
attempt it and fail, he would make an assassinating war of 
it, and extenniuaic the whole family, which his servants 
were ready to execute : the terror of this ihrc atening, 
was a greater security to him than his coat of mail or 
guards. The protector had the skill always to iliscover 
the most secret designs of ih** roya’isis by stJiue of their 
own number, whom he spared no cost t > gain over to his 
interests. Sir U. illis was I’haiicelhn !1 wUr’s ( luef con- 
fident, to wbcim he wrote often, and in whom ail llie party 
confided, as in a able and wise statesman ; hut the pro- 
tector gained him with two huiuired pounds a year, by 
which means he had alt the King's iiat'ty in a net, and let 
them dance in it at pleasure. lie had another corres- 
pondent in the King's little family, one Manning, a Homan 
Catholic, who gave Secretary 'I hurloe intelligence of all 
his majesty’s councils and proceedings. But though the 
King*t friends were always in one plot or other against the 
protector’s person and govenmient ; he always behaved 
with decency Uiwards tlu-m, as long as they kept within 
tolerable bounds ;and wiibout all cpu*siion, the severe laws 
that were made against the episcop.ii party, were not on 
the account of religion, )>ut of their irrccuncilcablc aver- 
aion to the government. 

The wliole body of the Presbyterians were in principle 
for the King and the covenant, but after the battle of 
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\V oirestor, and tbe execution of Mr. Love, they were 
terrified into a compliance with tlic Commonwealth,. 
ttioujiCh i' V disallowed their proceedings, and were 
plc.i>:v; to sec them broken in pieces ; but the surprizing 
advanccmeiii ol Cromwell to the protectorship, filled 
them with i.ew terrors, and threatened the overthrow of 
theii c’ ‘M i h power, for ilicy considered him not only at 
;r,t u.mrper, hut a sectarian, who would countenance the 
iVee :,*xert:iNe ot religion to ail who would live peaceably 
under hi ^jovernment ; and though he assured them he 
wo: Id conteme reli«ri(,n upon the foot of the present 
esiai)l»:niiu';tt, yet nothing would satisfy them, as long 
os their di‘n ‘pline .is disarmed of its coercive powder. 

Bik the orotector’s most determined adversaries were 
the commonwealth party ; these were divided into two 
hranches ; one Iiad little or no religion, but were for a 
democracy in the state, and universal liberty of conscience 
in religion ; the heads of them were deists, or in the lan- 
guage of the protector heathens. It was impossible to 
work upon diese men, or reconcile them to the govern- 
ineiii of a single pen* son, and therefore he disarmed them 
of tlieii •H>\ver. The other were high eniliusiasis, and 
lifth*in«;:i:irehy-men, who were in expectation of King 
Jesus, ami of a gloric.ns thousand years reign of Christ 
upon earl* . riu y sere t\>r pulling down churches, says 
Hiirnet, for discharging tithes, and leaving religion free* 
as thi'v ealiid it, without either encouragement or re- 
straint. Most of them were for destroying the clergy, 
and for breaking every thing that looked like a national 
estahlishiiient. 'Ehese the protector endeavoured to gain. 
With the chiefs of this party he alTected to converse upon 
terms of great familiarity, shutting the door, and making 
them sit cjowii covered in his presence, to let them seehowr 
little he valued those distances he was bound to observe 
for form sake with others ; he talked with them in their 
own language, and the conversation commonly ended 
with a long praver. liis chief support against these 
powerful adversaries were the Independents, the city of 
Eondon, and the army ; the former looked upon him as 
^he head of their parly, thougli he was no more tlieirs, 
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than as he was averse to church power, and for an universal 
toleration. He courted the city of London with a decent 
respect, declarinir upon all occasions, his resolution to 
confirm their privilej^es, and consult measures for pro- 
moting trade and commerce. I’hcse in return after his 
instalment, entertained him at tlinner in a most inatinificont 
anil pnnee-like manner, and hy ilegrees modelled their 
magistrates to his mind. Bui his chief dependence was 
upon the army, which eonsisting of dilTereni parlies, he 
took care to reform by degrees, till ihev were in a 
manner entirolv at his devotion. He paid the soldiers 
well, and advanced them according to their merits, and 
2eal for his go\ eminent, without regard to their hiiih, or 
seniority. 

It was the protector’s felicity, that the parties ahove- 
mentioned had as great an enmity to each otlu'r, as to him, 
the Cavaliers hated the Presbyterians and Hepnhlicans, 
as these did ih.o Cavaliers ; the Royalists fancii d all who 
were against the Prott‘cior, must join with them in restoring 
the King ; while the Presbyterians were pushing for their 
covenant uniformity, and the repiihlicans for a common- 
wealth. Cromwell had the skill not only to keep them 
divided, but to increase their jealousies of each other, 
and hy tliat means to disconcert all their measures against 
liimseif. Lot the reader recollect what a dilht'iilt .situation 
this was ; and what a genius !t must reijuire to maintain 
so high a rtfputation abroad, in the iniiist of so many 
domestic enemies, who were continually plotting his 
destruction. 

This year .Scotland and Ireland were incorporated ; 
and from this time the arms of both nations were (quar- 
tered with those of F.ngland. 

But tlic protector was hardly seated in his ( hair, 
before an assassination plot of the royaiists was disro\<‘red, 
and three of the conspirators (\\v,.) Mr. Fox, Mr. Gerhard, 
and Mr. V^owel, w'cre apprehended, iiiul tried before an 
high court of justice, for conspiring to murder the i.ord 
Protector a.s he w'aa going to llaiiipton-C’ciurt, to seize the 
guards, and the Tower of London ; and t(i proehiiiii the 
King* Mr. Fox who confessed most of what was alledged 
agaiiut liini^ pleaded guilty, and was ri prievcd p but the 
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other two puttino^ theinselfes on their trial, though they 
tlt'uieil the jurisdiction of the court, were convicted, aneV 
i*\ec uted. (it‘rhard a voniij^ hot-headed ensijrn in tlie 
late King's army hedng l)tdicadc?d ; and Vowel a srhfiol- 
luaster at Islington, hangt*d at (Mniring Cross : Gerhard 
coiifessed he kiu-wof llic plot, hut Vow ei was silent. 'J'hese 
eommoii«)iis w ere the occasion of tlie hardships the royalists 
underwent soinc‘ lime after. 

Piinfidctni iV*/, hrother of the Portuguese ambas* 
nador, w as heh.eaded tlie sauie day, upon account of a 
riot and murder in the New Kxchaiige. Pantaleon had 
c|uarrelled wiili tlie ahove-iucntinned Gerhard, and to 
revenge himself, hninght his ser. ants next day armed 
wuli swords and pistils to kill him ; hut instead of Ger- 
hard, they kiPt'd another ii .ii), and wounded sevc'ral 
Olliers. 'The l\)rtiiguese Knight and his associates, lied 
to his hn»ther the amhassador's house for sanctuary, but 
the ruoh fidlowi^i) them, and threatened to ])ull down the 
house, unless tliev w't‘re delii-ercd up to justice. I'hf 
protector being inhunied of the tumult, sent an ofbeer 
with a party of soldier> to demand the iiuir<lerers. The 
iuul'assailor plcndi'd liis piiblie charac'ter, hut the protec- 
tor would admit <jf no exeiise ; and therefore being forced 
to surremU'r them, ilu*y were all iriiid and convicted, by 
a jnry lialf Kiiglisli ami half foreigners; the servant* 
were reprieved and pardoned ; hut the ambassador’s 
hrotluT, who was the priiieipal, iiotw ithscanding all the 
intercession ihai could he maile for his life, was carvioil in 
a inonriiing <’(.acli i«> 'Tower Hill and helieaded. This 
singular :u i lU’ juNiu e raised the people's esteem of the 
protector's resolution, and of the CMpiiiy of his govern- 
ment. 

Ill order to a further 'jettlement of the nation, the 
Jiroteclor suinm«>iu*d a parliament to inc'el at W esliuinster, 
September :h whu li heiog rec koned one of his auspicious 
days, he wiudd not alter, though il tell on n Sunday ; the 
house met accordingly, and having waited upem the Pro- 
tector in the* painted 4’haiiil)er, a djourned to the next day, 
"hen his highnes.s nulc* from W hiteiiall to \\ esiininsier 
"hU all the pomp and state of the greatest uionarc.h i 
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some hundreds of gentlemen <\cnt before liim uncovered ; 
’h‘\< pages and lac<]iieysin the richest liveries ; the captains 
of his guards on each side his coach, with tlieir attendants^ 
all uncovered ; then followed the commissioners of the 
treasury, master of ceremonies, and other officers. The 
sword, the great seal, tlie purse, and four maces, were 
carried before him by their proper officers. 

After a sermon preached by Dr. T. Goodwin, his 
highness repaired to the painted chamber, and being 
seated in a chair of state, raised bv sutidry steps, be made 
a speech to the members, in which he complained of the 
levellers and fifth-monarchy-nien, who were for subvert- 
ing the established laws, and throw ing all things back into 
coTifusion. He put them in mind of the difficulties in 
w'liich the nation was involved at the time he assumed the 
government, and of its present prosperity and happiness: 
lie then advises them to concert measures for the support 
of the present government, and desires them to believe, 
that he spoke to them not as one that intended to be a 
Lord over them, hut as one that was resolved to be a 
fellow-servant wiili them for the interest of their country ; 
and then having e.xhorted them to unanimity, lie dismissed 
them to their house to cliuse a speaker. I'he first point the 
house entered on was the instrument of government, 
w'hich occasioned many warm debates, and was like to 
have occasioned a fatal breach amongst them. 'Po pre- 
vent this, the Protector gave orders, tliat as the members 
came to the house they should he directed to attend his 
highness in the painted chamber, where he made the 
following remarkable speech, which is deserving the rea- 
der’s careful attention. 

“ Gentlemen, I am siirprizeil at your conduct, in 
debating so freely the iiistrunieiit of government, for 
the same power that has made you a parliament has ap- 
pointed me protector, so that if you dispute the one, you 
must disown the oilier. He added, that he was a gentle- 
man by birth, and had been called to several employments 
in parliament, and in the wars, w hich being at an end, he 
was willing to retire to a private life, and pray**fl to he 
dismissed, hut could not obtain it. 'i*liat he had pressed 
the long parliameni, as a meiuber, to dissolve tlieinseUe" ; 
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but finding they intended to continue their sessions, be 
thought himself obliged to dismiss them, and to call some* 
persons together from the several parts of the nation, to 
see if they could fall upon a better settlement. Accord* 
iuglj he resigned up all his power into their hands, but 
they after some time returned it back to him. After this, 
says he, divers gentlemen having consulted together, 
framed the present model without my privity, and told me, 
that unless I would undertake the same, blood and con*^ 
fusion would break in upon them ; but I refused again 
and again, till considering that it did not put me into an 
higher capacity than I was in before, I consented ; since 
which time I have had the thanks of the army, the fleet, 
the city of London, and of great numbers of gentry in the 
three nations. Now the government being thus settled, 

I apprehend there are four fundamentals which may not 
be examined into, or altered, l. That the government be 
in a single person and a parliament. 2. That parliaments 
be not perpetual. 3. The article relating to the militia. 
And, 4. A due liberty of conscience in matters of reli- 
gion. Other things in the government may be changed 
as occasion requires. For as much therefore as you have 
gone about to subvert the fiiiidamentals of this govern* 
meiit, and throw all things hack into confusion, to prevent 
the like for the future 1 am necessitated to appoint you a 
test, or recognition of the government, by which you 
arc made a parliament, before you go any more into the 
house.” 

Accordingly at their return, they found a guard at the 
door denying entrance to any who would not first sign the 
following engagement. ‘‘ 1 do hereby freely promise 
and engage, tc) be true and faithful to the Lord Protector 
of the Conimonwealili of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and will not propose or give my consent to alter the 
government, as it is settled in one single person and a 
parliament.” About ilirce hundred of the members 
signed the recognition, and having taken their places in 
the house, with some dilhcuUy confirmed the instrument 
of government almost in every thing, but the right of 
nominating a successor to the present Protector ; which 
they reserve^ to the parliament. They voted the present 
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Lonl Protector to continue for life. They continued the 
standing army of ten thousand horse and twenty thousand 
foot, and sixty tliousand pounds a month for their main- 
tenance. 'rhey gave the Protector two hundred thousand 
pounds a year for his civil list, and assigned Wliitehall, 
St. James's, and the rest of the hue King’s houses, for 
his use ; but they were out of hiiiiioiir, and were so far 
from shewing respect to the court, that tliey held no man- 
ner of corr<*spondencc with it ; which, together with their 
%’otitig, “ I'liat no one clause of what they had agreed 
upon should be binding, unless the whole were con- 
sented to,’* provoked the Proctector, as derf>gating from 
his power of consenting to nv refusing particular hills, 
and therefore lia\ing tiiscovered several plots against his 
government ready to break out, in which some of the 
nienihers wt‘re concerned, he sent for them into the 
painted cliamher, and after a long and intricate speech, 
in which, after some strong expressions in favour of 
liberty to men of tlie same faith, though (»f dilVerent 
ju(lgmont> in lesser matters, he < omp]ainetl, that they had 
taken no more notice of him, either hy niessagt.* or ad- 
dress, than if there had been no such person in being; 
that they had done nothing for the honour and support of 
the government, hut spcMii their time in fruitless debates 
of little coiir>e<puMu:e, while tlie nation was bleeding to 
death ; and insteatl <»f making things easy, that they bail 
laid a foundation for future diNsaiis|aeti«uis ; he therefore 
dissolved them, w ithout confirming any of their acts, after 
they had sat fi\e months. 'Mus wa** d.ceijied an iinpopiilar 
action, and a ri*nourieing tlie additional title the parlia- 
ment would have given him ; hut this gri'at man with the 
cword iti his baud was not tr> he iosiUnl iuu of the saddle 
with voles and rt^soliitions ; atnl if one mnv credit his 
speech, his assuming the go\ffrnm<Mit was not so nun h 
the effect of his own ambition, as of a hohl resnliili*»n 
to prevent the natii>irs falling hac k into anarchy uiul 
blood. 

Upon the risiiig of the parliament, Major-Genernl 
Harrison, one of thc! c hiefs of the repuhlii ans, wns takc^i 
into custody ; and Mr. J. Wihlinan, who had been ex- 
pelled the Louse, was apprehended as he drawing up 
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a pap<*r, cnliilcJ, “ A declaration of the free and well 
affected people of Eiiprland now in arms against the 
tyrant Oliver Cromwell which prevented the rising of 
tiiat party. The royalists were buying up .arms at the 
same time, and preparing to rise in scver.al parts of the 
kingcloni. They had procured conuiiissions from the 
young King at Cologne, and desired his majesty to be 
ready on tlie sea coast by the 1 Uh of March, when there 
would he a revolt in tlie army, and when Dover castle 
would he delivered ini*i tlitdr hands. The King accord- 
ingly removed to Middlehiirgh in Zealan<l ; hut the Pro- 
tector ha^l intelligence of it from his spies, and declared 
it openly as soon as he was arrived, which intimidated 
the conspirators, and made them fear they were dis- 
covered : however about the time appointed, some small 
parties of royalists got together in Shropshire, with an 
intent to surprize Shrewsbury and Chirk castle. A cart 
load of ariiis was brought to a place of reiuh‘zvous for the 
northern parts, where they were to be headed by the Earl 
of Koelu.’ster ; hut they no st»oner mot, than they dis- 
persed for fear of being fallen upon by the rt*giilar troops. 
In the West Sir J. Wagstalle, Colonel Pcnriiddock, 
C'aptain <irove, Mr. Jones and others, entered the city 
of Salisbury, with two iuindred horse well armed, in the 
tin;eof the assi/os, and seized the Juilges, \sitli the sheriff 
ol the' ccmntv, whom thev resolveil to hang. They pro- 
claimed the King, and threatened viidence to such as 
would not join them : but the country not comijig in ac- 
cording to their expectations, they were intimidated, and 
luarcheil away into Dorsetshire, anil from thence to 
Devonshire, where Captain Oook overtook them, and 
with one single troop of horse defeated and took most of 
th ein pris(mers ; PcMirnddock and (Jrove were beheaded 
at Exeter ; and some few others were executed at Salis- 
hurv,. the place where they had so lately triumphed. The 
vigilance of the Protector on this occasion is almost in- 
credible •, he caused a great many suspected lords and 
geiulemen to bo secured ; he sent letters to the justices 
^>f peace in every coiintv, whom he had already 
tdiaiiged to his mind, eommaiidiiig them to look out, and 
secure all persons who ihuuld make the least disturbanoe. 
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And his private intelligence of people's discourse and 
behaviour, in every corner of the land, never failed. 

If the reader will duly consider the danger arising from 
these commotions, and the necessity of striking some 
terrors into the autimrs of them, he will easily account 
fur tlie Protector’s severity against the ro}alists; when 
therefore the insurrection was quashed, he resolved to 
Blake the whole party pay the expence ; and accordingly 
with the consent of liis council, puhlishod an otder, that 
all who had been in arms for the King, or liad declared 
themselves of tlie royal party, should be decimatcMl; that 
is, pay a tenth part of their estates, to support the chargo 
of such extraordinary forces as their turhulent and sedi« 
lious practices obliged him to keep up ; for which puqiose 
coaimissioners were appointed in every county, and 
considerable sums were brought into the treasury. To 
justify this extraordinary procedure, the Protector pub- 
lished another declaration ; in which he complains of the 
irreconcileaJileness of those who had adhered to the King, 
towards all those who had served their country on the side 
of the parliament ; that they were now to he looked upon 
as public enemies, and to be kept from being able to do 
mischief, since it sulhcientlj appeared that they were 
always disposed to do all they could. L pon tliese ac- 
counts he tliought it highly reasonable, and declares it 
to be his resolution, that if any desperate attempts were 
undertaken by them for the future, the w hole party should 
suffer for it. 

To return to the affairs of religion : though the pres- 
byteri^n discipline at a low ebb, it was still the 

established icligion of the nation. I'lie provincial assem- 
bly of London coniinned their sessions at Sion College 
every hah year, and endeavoured to support the dignity 
of the ministerial office. Complaint having been made 
that the pulpit door^ w*erc set open to laymen, and gifted 
brethren, tlu;y appointed a committee to collect materials 
for the vindication of the ministerial character, which 
being revised by the synod, was jiublished this summer 
under tke tiilc of the divine right of an evangelical minis- 
try, in two parts. By tiie provincial assembly of Loudon. 
With an appendix, of the judgment and practice of 
antiquity. 
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In the donates of parliament upon the instrument of 
jroviTnnient, it was observed that by the tliirty-seventh 
artifle, all who professed faith in God by Jesus Clirist 
should be protected in their religion. This was interpre* 
ted, to imply an agreement in fundamentals. Upon 
which It was voted, that all sliould be tolerated or indulged 
who professed the fundamentals of Christianity ; and a 
committee was appointed to nominate certain divines to 
draw up a catalogue of fundamentals to be presented to 
the house ; the committee being about fourteen, named 
each of them a divine; among others Abp. Usher was 
iioiiiifiateii, hut he declining tlie aH'air, Mr. Baxter was 
appointed in his room. 

Baxter would have persuaded his brethren to offer the 
coinmiiiee the apostles* creed, the Lord’s prayer, and the 
ten commandments alone, as containing the fundamentals 
of religion ; hut it was objected, that this would include 
sociniaiis and papists. Mr. Baxter replied, that it was so 
much fitter for a centre of unity or concord, because it was 
impossible in his opinion, to devise a form of words which 
heretics would not subscribe, when they had perverted 
them to their own sense. I'hese arguments not prevailing, 
the following articles were presented to the committee, 
hut not hroijglu into the house; under the title of, “ The 
principles of faith presented liy JMr. Thomas Goodwin, 
Mr. Nye, Mr. Sydrach Simpson, and other ministers, to 
the coniuiittee of parliament for religion, by way of expla- 
nation to the propoNiils for )>ropogaiing the gospel.’* 
However the purliaincnt being abruptly dissolved, they 
were all huried in oblivion. 

It appears by these articles, that the divines intended 
to exclude, not only deists, socinians, and papists, hut 
arians, aiitiiiomians, cpiakers, and others. In such ditH* 
ciilties do wi.se and good men fall, wiien they usurp the 
Kingly ofliceof Christ, and pretend to restrain that liber- 
ty w'liicli is the hirth-nght of every reasonable creature. 
It is an unwarrantable presumption for any number of 
men to deelare what is fundamental in the christian'reli- 
gion, any furilier than the scriptures have expressly decla- 
red it. it is one thing to niaintaiii a doctrine to be true, 
and another to declare, that witliout the belief of ii no 
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man ran be saved. None may say tiiis but God liiinsi-lf. 
Besiiles, why sliould the civil niaj^islrato protect none Init 
tho^e who profess faith in God hv Jesus C'hrist r If a 
rt'lony of Knj;lish merchants should settle among the 
Mahometans or Chinese, should we not think that the 
government of those countries ought to protect them in 
their religi )n, as long as they in\aded no man’s propertv, 
an j paid ohodience and suhniission to the government 
under which they lived r then should Christians deny 

others the same liberty r 

The protector and his council were in more generous 
sentiments of liljorty; ilu*y < ould not uncierstaiul what the 
magistrates had, to do in matters of religion ; they thought 
that all men sllotild be left to the liberty of their ow n con- 
scienct's, and that tlic magistrate could not interpose 
without ensnaring himself in the guilt of persecution. 
And were not these inst and n(»ble sentiments, though the 
parliament would iK)t a< cept them r His highness there- 
fore, in liis speech at their <iis^>f)luiion, reprtiaches them in 
these words ; “ How j)ro[M‘r is it to labour for liberty, that 
men should not i)e tramj)led upon for their eousrienees - 
Had we not lately lalu)ure<l under the weight of persecu- 
tion ; and is it ht then to sit hfa\y upon ntheis^ H 
it ingennotis to a^k liheriy and not to gi\e it ' XV’hat 
greater hvporrisv, than for those who wc*re c>ppressed by 
the hisbops, to liccomc the greatest oppresst)rs tln*msc ives 
so soon as tlieir yt#ke is removed ? I could wish, that they 
who call for liberty now also, had not too muc h c#f that 
spirit, if the jiower were in their hands. As for jjrophane 
persons, bla-'pliciners, 'inc h as preach seditic>n, contentious 
raiU?rs, evil-speakers, who seek by evil words to corrupt 
gwd manners, and persons of loose conversation ; punish- 
fnent from the civil magistrate ought to meet with them; 
because if these pretend conscience, yet walking disor- 
derly, and not acccjrding hut contrary to the gospel and 
natural light, they are judged of all, and their sins being 
i>p(*n, make them the .subject of the magiftrate*s sword, 
W'ho ought not to hear it in vain.” 

'I’he approbation pf public ministers had hern hitherto 
reseried to the* several presbyteries in c ity and country ; 
but the protector ob^cniiig some iiiconveuieiice in this 
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xnciliod, ami noi being willmg to entrust the qualification 
of cantlulaies all over England, to a number of presbyte- . 
Yians only, who might admit none but ih<;se of their own 
persuasion, contrived a iiuddle way of joining the several 
parlies togeihcr, and entrusting the atT«\ir with certain 
commissioners of each denomination, men of as known 
abilities and integrity as any the nation had. 'I hese were 
commonly called ’TRY KUS ; in all thirty-eight; of whom 
some were presbytenans, others independcnis, and two or 
three were baptists. Any five were sufiicient to approve ; 
but no niiinlsifr under nine iuRl power to reject a person as 
unqnalilied. In case of death or removal of anv of the 
coininissioners, their numbers were to be filled up bv the 
protector and bis coimtil , or bv the parliament if sitting. 
Rin sonu* (»f the presbytenan divines declined acting, for 
want of a better authority ; or because they ilid not like 
the company ; iboiigh the unthority was as good as any 
these times could produce, till the next sessions of 
parliament. 

’^fo such as were approved, the commissioners gave an 
instrument in writing under a common seal for that pur- 
pvse, by virtue of winch they were put into as full posses- 
sion of the living to which they were nominated or 
chosen, as if they had been ailmitted by institution 
and induction. It was further provided, tliai all who pre- 
st nled themselves fur approbation, should produce a certi- 
ficate signed by three persons at least of known integrity, 
one of whom to he a yreucher of the gospel in some 
scttleil place, testifying on their personal knowledge, the 
holy and good conversation of the person to he adiuitteJ; 
whicli eerlificatc was to he registered and filed. And all 
penalties for not subscribing, or reading the articles of 
religion, ai'conling to liie act of rJih Eli/., were to cease 
and be void. And for as mueli as some persons might have 
been preferred to livings within the last twelvemonth, 
when tlu^re was no settled method of approbation, that 
no sucli person ordainccl should be allowed to continue in 
it, unless he got himself approved by an appointed time.’* 
It is observable that this ordinance provides no security 
foY the civil government, the commissioners not being 
iuipiiwered lu aUiuinister an oath of allegiance or fidelity 
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to the pTotcctor. By tliis means some of the sequestered 
clerjjy taking advantage of the art of oblivion in 1651, 
passed their trials before the commissioners and returned 
to their livings. I'he pmtector being advised of this defe<*t, 
hy advice of his council, published an additional ordinance 
requiring the commissioners not to give admission to any 
who I)ad been sequestered from their ecclesiastical benefi- 
ces for delinquency, till by expedience of their confor- 
niitVy and submission to the present government, his 
highness and his council sliould be satisfied of their fitness 
to be admitted into ecoU'siastiral promotions ; and the 
same to be signified to the said commissioners. Both these 
ordinances were confirmed by parliament in lh5o, with this 
proviso, — That the commissioners appointed bv his high- 
ness in the intervals of parliament, should afterwards Ue 
confirmed by the succeeding parliament. Aiioilicr defect 
in the ordinance was, that it did not appoint some standard 
or rule for the tryers to go by ; this would have taken off 
all odium from themselves, and prt?vented a great many 
needless disputes ; but as matters now stood, men s (|uali- 
lifications were perhaps left too much to the arbitrary 
•pinions and votes of the commissioners. 

I.oud complaints having been made against these tryers^ 
and no doubt tlievdiil commit sundry mistakes, which it was 
hardly possible to avoid in their station. 1 am far from 
vindicating all their proceedings; they iiad a diHic iilt work 
on ilieir hands, lived in times when the extent of 
cliristian lihertv was not well understood, had to deal with 
ini ‘11 of diilereiit principles in religion and politics; and 
those wIkj were not approved, would of course c omplain. 
Had this power been linlged with iluj hishops of these 
limes, or ilieir chaplains, or with the liigh presbylerians ; 
would tl)<*y not have had their s/iMiflclh, for whic h ill- 
natured lueii inighi liavc called them an holty imfuiiiiion ^ 
But Mr. Baxter has givcMt a very fair and candid accounl 
of them, who was considered as oiu! of their boldest adver- 
saries, he savs, 'riiey saved many u cotigregatiun from 
igiitiiant, iingodiv, <lriink<*n teachi'rs, that fKirt of iiieri 
who intend no more in the ministry than to say a sermon, 
as readers say their c omiiion prayers on Sundays, and all 
tli€ re>t of tlie we ek go with the people to the ale-liouse 
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and Iiarden them in sin ; and that sort of ministers who 
either preached against a holy life, or preached as men 
that were never accpiainted with it. These they usually 
rejected, and in their stead, admitted of any that were 
able, serious preachers, and lived a godly life, of what 
tolerable opinion soever they were ; so that though many 
of them were a little partial for the iiulepoiuients, sepa- 
ratists, fifth-inunarcliy-men, and anabaptists, and against 
tlic prelatists and aniiiniatis, yet so great was the benefit 
above the hurt which they brought to the cliiirch, iliat 
many thousands of souls blessed God for the faithful 
ministers whom they let in, and grieved when the prela- 
tists afterwards cast them out again.” 

But to hiimhle the clergy yet further, and keep them 
within the hounds of their spiritual function, his highness, 
hy the advice of his council, published an ordinance, for 
ejecting scandalous, ignorant, and insutHrient ministers, 
and school -masters, I'lie ordinance appoints and nomi* 
nates certain lay-commissioners for every county, and 
joins with them ten or more, of the gravest, and most 
noted ministers, as tlieir assistants, and empowers any 
five, or more of them, to call before them any public 
preacher, lecturer, jiarson, vicar, curate, or school- master, 
who is or shall be reputed ignorant, scandalous, insutheient, 
or negligent ; and to receive all articles or charges that 
shall be exhibited against them on this account; and to 
proceed to the examination and determination of such 
otVences, according to certain rules. 

'l'lu‘ lav -commissioners were to proceed upon oath, both 
for and against the pin son accused ; but in cases of ignorance 
• •r insiifliciency, they w ere to be joined by five of the assis- 
tant clergv at least ; and if ten of the commissioners, whereof 
five to be ministers, gave it under their hands, that the 
party was ignorant or insiitficient, then the said minister 
or srIiooUiiiaster was to be ejected, and the said judgment 
entered iii a register luMik with the reasons thereof. After 
^‘jevtmeiii, the party might not preach or teach school in 
the parish from whence he was ejected ; but convenient 
time WHS to be allowed for his removal, and the fifihs 
reserved for the support of his familj*. Therightfii! patroo 
'vas to present to the vacant living an approved prccchei ; 
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in rase of lapse it fell to the protector and his council. 
This ordinance being confirmed by the parliament, gave 
great offence to tlie old clergy. 

To give the iciuler an example or two of the proceed- 
ings of the commissioners; those for Berkshire summoned 
Dr. Pordage, rector of Bradliehl, to appear before them, 
to answer to divers articles of hlaspheiny and heresy. 
After several days hearing, and witnesses produced on botli 
sides, the commissioners determined that the said doctor 
was guilty of denying the deity of Christ ; the merits of 
his blood ; and several other such like opinions. It is 
further deolared under the bands of six of the commis- 
sioners, and a stifheieni number of ministers their assis- 
tants, that the said tloctor was ignorant, and insufficient 
for the work of tlic ministry ; it is tluTcfore ordered, that 
he is hereby ejected out of the rectory of Bradtield, and 
the profits thereof; hut the said < ommissioncTs do grant 
him time to remove himself, his family, his goods and 
chattels, out of the saiil parsonage Ihmiso ; and further 
time to remove his com out o! the barns. 'J'he Oxfonl 
historian sa\s, this Pordage was a mystic enthusiast, and 
used to talk of the fiery deity of ('hrist dwelling in the 
soul, and mixing itself v\ithoiir flesh. He dealt much in 
astrology, and pretended to c onverse with the world of 
.spirits. After his ejectment he wrote a pamphlet against 
the commissi<iiiers, cntiiU*d, “ Innocency appearing 
which WHS answered by .Mr. CMirisioplier fowler, \ icar of 
St. Marv, Ueading, in his mendiitnum. liowi-ver 

the doctor was restored to his li\ing at BradiicUl at the 
restoration. 

The Wiltshire commissioners summoned Mr. Bnshm I, 
vicar of Box near Malmshiiry, liefi're them, to answer to 
a charge of drunkenness, pi'.fanai i<.»n nf the.* siihhath, 
gaming, and liisaJleet'.oii to ilie government ; and after a 
full liearing, ami proof upon oath, ihev ejected him* 
7’hc vicar prepareil for the pre>s, a narrative of the pro- 
veedings of tlie commi^-vioners appointed by Oliver C'roni- 
well for ejecting scandalous and ignorant iiiinislers, hut 
ft wa^ not printed till tiu* King's restoration ; and even 
then the commissiemers di<l themselves jii .tiee in a replv- 
AfiU Dr. Chambers, who was reproathed by iho 
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Bushnel, did liimsclf justice in a distinct vindication. 
However the vicar was restored to his vicarage in a lump . 
with the rest at the restoration. — Upon the whole, the 
industrious Dr. Walker says, he can find no footsteps of 
the numbers of clergy that were ejected by the Commis- 
sioners, though he imagines they might be considerable. 
But I am well satisfied, there were none of any consider- 
able character ; for there were not a great many zealous 
loyalists in livings at this time ; and those that were, had 
the wisdom to be silent about public affairs, while they 
saw the eyes of the government were upon them in every 
c(»rner of the land. 'Fhe commissioners continued to act 
till some time after the Protector’s death, and were a 
greater terror to the fanatics and visionaries of those times, 
than to the rcgtdar clergy of any denomination. 

The Protector and his council passed another ordin- 
ance, for the service of Wales, appointing Sir H. Owen, 
and about eighteen other commissioners, for the six 
counties of South Wales, with the county of Monmouth ; 
and Matthew Morgan with about twelve otiior commis- 
sioners, for the SIX counties of North Wales ; any three 
of which were empowered to call before them, all such 
who by authority of the act for propagating the gospel 
in Wales, had received or disposed of any of tlie profits 
of the re<'tories, vi<'arages, &c. in that principality ; and 
to give an account upon oath, of all such rents and profits ; 
and the surplus money in the hands of the commissioners, 
to lie paiil into the exchequer. 

I'o sot this afi’air before the reader in one view; the 
principality of Wales, by reason of the poverty of the 
|>eople, and the small eiuiowiiu'ius of church lUings, was 
never well supplied with a learned or pious clergy ; the 
pt*ople were generally v<Ty ignorant, and onlj- one remove 
from heathens. In a petition was presented to the 

King and parliament, which declares, that there were 
Hot so many coiiscieniious and constant preachers in Wales 
as there were counties ; and that these were either silenced 
or much persecuted, 'i’lie ci\il wars had made their con- 
dition worse* ; for as ihcv gem'vally adhered to the King, 
and received great iiuiiiIm •i'* of lvi*<h papists into their 

vtu.. n. i; h 
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countT5% their preachers wont into liis majesty’s service^ 
or fled from their cures, when the parliament forces took 
possession of it. AftertheKin^’sdeaththeparliamcnt passed 
the ordinance already mentioned, for the hotter propagating 
the preaching of the gospel in Wales, and for ejecting 
scandalous ministers and school -masters, and for redress 
of some grievances ; and it empowers the commissioners 
therein mentioned, or any tivelve of them, to receive 
and dispose of all and singular rents, issues, and profits 
of all ecclesiastical livings, impropriations, and glehe 
lands, within the said counties, which then were, or 
afterwards should be under sequestration, or in the disposal 
of the parliament, and out of them to order and appoint 
a constant yearly maintenance for such persons as should 
be rccomiiKMided, and approved for tlie work of the mi- 
nistr}*, or education of children ; and for such other 
ministers as w'ore then residing in the said counties. 
This ordinance t*) continue in force for three years. 

By virtue of this ordinance many ( lergymen iverc ejec- 
ted, hut not all, for in .Moiitgoincryshire eleven or tweUe 
remained, as did sev€«ral in other counties; but all who 
were ejected were fur manifest scandal. Afterwards ct»ni- 
plaints being made, that the people were turning pajiist^ 
or heathens, for want of the word of God, several were 
sent into Montgomeryshire, where there were at lea'll 
sixteen preachers, of which ten %verc nniversity men, the 
meanest of whom were settled tii parishes at the restora- 
tion. The commissioners were empowered to examine 
into the behaviour of such as were reputed ignr)rant, 
insuflficieiit, noii-resi<leiit, scandalous, or cmemies to tl.r 
present government. And it being impossible to fill up 
the vacant livings with such as could preach in the W elch 
language, the revenues were to he collected and brought 
into a common treasury, out of %vhirh cme hundred pounds 
per annum^ was to be given to sundry itinerant preachers 
in each county. 

^ Dr. Walker says, tliat from the account drawn up hy 
the commissioners themselves it appears, that there bad 
been ejected in South Wah-s, and Monmouthshire, one 
hundred seventy-five minister^ in the whole. Mr. V- avasor 
Powel, who had a chief hand m the sequestrations, sajs, 
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that by virtue of this act between fifty and sixty of the old 
were dispossessed of their livings. The commisT 
sioners who continued to act as long as the protector lived, 
charge themselves with between three hundred and tw^enty, 
and three hundred and thirty distinct livings ; but there 
could not be an equal number of sequestered clergymen, 
because in the compass of seven years a great many must 
die ; some fled, or were killed in the wars ; in many 
parishes the tithes were not duly paid by reason of the 
confusion of the times, and the livings being but from 
five to ten or twenty pounds a year, most of the incum- 
bents w^ere pluralist?. It is computed that about one half 
of the church lands and revenues in the principality of 
Wales, by the several accidents of death, desertion, 
sequestration, &c. fell into the hands of the government 
before the expiration of this ordinance, the profits of which 
if duly collected and paid, must amount to a very consi- 
derable sum. There were thirteen counties in North and 
South Wales within the limits of the commission ; but the 
largest sum that the sequestrators and agents charge them- 
selves with for the county of Brecknockshire, is one thou- 
sand five hundred forty-three pounds, by which the reader 
may make a tolerable computation of the whole; and if 
we may believe Mr, Whitlock, who lived llirough these 
times, that in lC5r?, there were one hundred and fifty good 
preachers in the ihirtetui Welch counties, most of whom 
preached three or four times a week ; that in every market 
town there was a srhool-niaster, and in most great towns 
two able, learned, and university men ; and that the 
tithes were all employed to uses directed by act of parlia- 
ment; there can he no great reason to complain of the 
negligence of the conunissioners, 

Tlie crime for which the old clergj’ were ejected, were 
malignancy, insufficiency, dinnkenness, and negligence 
of their cures. Mr. Vavasor Bowel says, that of all the 
men they had put out in North \V'ales, lie knew not any 
that had the powder of godliness, and very few the form ; 
hill that most of them were nnpreaching curates, or scan- 
dalous in their morals. 'I’lie commissioners affirm, that 
the sixteen they had dispossessed in Cardiganshire, 
there were but throe that were preachers, and these most 
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scandalous livers. And Mr. Baxter admits, that ihcv were 
all weak, and bad enough for the most part. But tlie 
writers on the other side say, tliat the commissioners had 
no regard to ability in preaching, or sobriety in conversa- 
tion. And Dr. W’alker thinks, the sequestered Welch 
clergy need no other vindication than to let the world 
know, that many of them were graduates in the univer- 
sity ; as if every graduate must of course be posse.sscd 
of all ministerial qualifications. There might possilily be 
some few pious and industrious preachers among the ejec- 
ted \\’elch clergy; but they wlio will argue very strenu- 
ously in favour of the body of them, must know very little 
of the country, or their manner of life. 

It was not in tfic power of the commissioners to find a 
succession of pious and learned preachers in the AN'elch 
language; hut to remedy this in the bc\st manner the\ 
could, they appointed si.x itinerant preachers of uni\ersity 
education for each county, to %vliom they allowed one hun- 
dred pounds a-year ; besides which, they sent out thirty 
two ministers, of^hom twenty-four were university men, 
and some of the rest good scholars ; but these were hut 
too few for the work, though they were iiKlefaiigal)le in 
their lal>our6. To supply what was further wanting, the\ 
approved of several gifted laymen, members of churches, 
to travel into the neighbourhood, and assist the people's 
devi>tions, and to these they allowed from seventeen tu 
tw'cnty pounds per annum. In an artic le of the setjin^stra- 
tors accompts, tliere appears three hundred and forty 
pounds per annum distributed among godly members of 
the church of Lanvacles, and Mynlhist Lnyn, who had 
been sent out to exercise their gifts among the U'elcli 
mountaineers, and to help forward the work of the Lord. 
Many others of the same quality were approved by the 
commissioners, who went through great diificulties und 
hardships in their work. Mr. Powcl says, that some hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, had been converted ami reformed 
by the propagators. After all it must he confessed, that 
at first the number of itinerants, both scholars and others, 
was by no means equal to their work, the parishes in that 
mountainous country are large and wide, and there being 
but one itinerant to several of those parishes, the people 
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must have been neglected, and their children too much 
without instruction ; but this was owing to the necessity of 
the times. 

When tlic comniissionors had acted about two years, 
a petition was presented to the parliament by the inhabi- 
tants of South W’ales, signed by above a thousand hands, 
in favour of the old ejected clergy, setting forth the num- 
bers that had been dispossessed, and the want of a compe- 
tent number of preachers in their places, upon which 
account the country was reduced to a very miserable con- 
dition. 'riioy therefore pray the house to take some course 
for a future supply of godly and able preachers ; and to 
call those persons to account, who had received all the 
profits of church livings into their hands. The house 
received the petition, and referred it to the cotnmittec for 
plundered ministers, wlio were empowered to examine 
yitnosses, anfl to authorize other commissioners in the 
count rv to examine witnesses upon oath, touching the 
inatiers contained in the petition. The committee ordered 
tlie commissioners to bring in their accounts in a moniirs 
tinu', which they did accordingly. And the petitioners 
were ordered to deliver in the particulars on wliich they 
desired witnesses might be examined, within two days; 
but not being pro\id4ed, thev desired liherty to make good 
their allegations in the country; to which the commission- 
rrs willingly agreed. But this taking up some time, the 
long parliament was dissolved, and the prosecution of this 
enquiry suspeiuled for the present : but as soon as the 
protei ior whs fixed in his government, he publisiied an 
ordinance to bring the propagators lo an account; pursuant 
to which the setpiesiraiors and treasurer fv>r South W ales 
delivered in their accounts for three years; wliicli was all 
the lime the ordinance continued in force; and the com- 
iiiissioiiers appointed by the protector having received 
and examined iliein, after a full enquiry allowed and 
passed them. 

It is hard to read witli ttvnner, the reproaches cast 
upon tiu*sc tv 'ui eovi.i's, 

hsive chargi‘(l them .s ’t r. d . .rw.cr oi c ": . .ip . * -t 

tlu*y had got great csVart ? ‘-.v ot *!:c i . v*. ct the 
^■hnreh, thOngh withe. t pi • h;. i . ■. . ^ ^ ' » .(>1’ A" 
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Powcl, who took more pains amon^ them than any man of 
his time, declares^ that he never reeeived for all his 
preaching in Wales, by salary, above six or seven hun- 
dred pounds ; that he never had any thing from the tithes; 
and whereas it was said, that he had enriched himsedf 
by purchasing some tliousaiuis a year of crown lands, he 
protests, that he never purchased above seventy pounds 
a-year, which he lost at the restoration. And if Mr. powel 
did not enrich himself, I apprehend, none of his bn thren 
could. Besides \( this had been true, the protector’s com- 
missioners would have discovered them; or if they had 
escaped the protector’s enquiry, their enemies would 
have exposed tlu m at the restoration, when King Charles 
appointed a commission to make the strictest enquiry into 
their managetnc'nt. But after all this mighty outcry and 
scruUny, nothing of any consecpience appeared, and 
therefore it w;is thought proper to drop the commission, 
and bury the \>ho!e atiair in silence. Mr. Vavasor Powcl 
above-mentioned, was cruelly bandied by the \\'elch 
clergy, but !je d.id himself justice in a pamphlet, entitled 
vN i<io'^umen Vavifsoris ; wherein he vindicates 
his proceedings in the propagation. And when he was 
in the Fleet after the rcsioiaiion, he published a brief 
narrative cone erni.-ig the proc eedings of the commissioners 
III ales agiiin^^i the ejected < lergy, oci’asioned by a 
report that he had been thrown into that prison for some 
ct ilie revenues ; which was never answered. 

Bv an ordinance of Scjittunber 2, commissioners were 
appointed to enquire into the ycaj'ly value of all eccle- 
siastical livings and benefices without cure of souls; what 
person or persons receiveil the profits, and who was the 
patron; and to certify the same into chancery; and if 
upon a careful considcratiou of tilings, it shall he found 
convenient and advantageous unite two parishes or 
more into one, and tliat the wlmle ecclesiastical revenues, 
tithes, and profits belonging to the said parishes so united 
should be applied for a provision for one godly and painful 
minister, to preach in the said united parishes ; then ihe 
tru.stees, or commissioners appointed by tliis act shall 
represent the same to his higliness ancl council, upon who^n 
approbation they sliall, by an instrument under the haodi 
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am! scaU of any five, or more of tliem, declare, tliat they 
do lierehy miite such parislies into one; which instrument 
hoinjj enrolled in chancery, the said parishes from thence- 
forth shall 1)0 adjudged and taken to he consolidated into 
one. If tliere happen to be more patrons than one in the 
parishes thus united, the patrons shall present by turns : 
hut the union shall not take place till the avoidance 
of one of the livings by tlu^ death of the incumbent. On 
the other hand, where parishes w'crc too large, the trustees 
for the augmentation of poor livings were empowered to 
diviilc tliem into tw’o or more upon their avoidance by 
death. Further, if when two or more parishes were united 
into one, the income or salary did not amount to one hun- 
drcil pounds per annum, the trustees for receiving impro- 
priati*)ns, tithes, first fruits, and tenths, &c. w^ere direc- 
te*l to make up the deficiency; and wliere there was a con- 
siderable surplus they might take off the augmentations 
formerly granted. Provided this ordinance be not construed 
to ri'strain the said trustees from granting augmentations to 
prt‘arliers in cities and market-towns, where there shall 
he cause, to a greater proportion, with the consent of the 
protector and his council. This was a noble and generous 
design ; and if the protector had lived to have carried it 
into execution, must have been of general service to the 
body of the clergy. 

IMioiigh his liighness himself was no great scholar, 
he was a patron of learning and learned men. He settled 
f)ne hinidrctl pounds a-ycar on a tlivinity professor in 
Oxfonl ; and gave twenty-four rare manuscripts to 
the Bodleian library ; ho erected and endowed a college 
in Durham for ilie benefit of the norihcrn counties, Mr. 
rrankland, M. A. being one of the first fellows. But those 
nnd some other designs that he had formed for the 
advancement of learning, died with him. In order 
to secure the education of youth, lu* took care to 
regulate both universities, by appointing new visitors, 
tin* former ceasing with tlie ilissolution of the long parlia- 
luent. Any seven or more of wl om were authori/ed to 
visit all colleges and. halls within their respective nniver- 
stties ; to examine w hat statutes were fit to be abrogated, 
5 tltcrcd, or added, and to exhibit the same to his highness. 
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and the parliament. They are further authori/.cdy to 
explain such statutes as are ambiguous and obscure; to 
■determine appeals; and are to be assisted upon all orca- 
^ons bv the mayor, slieriiVs, and justices of peace. 'Fhe 
said visitors, or any four of them, are authorized to visit 
Wobtiuiuster school, AVinchestcr school. Merchant Taylor’s 
school, and Eaton College ; and to consider of such statutes 
of the said schools as are tit to be abrogated, and of others 
that may be proper to be added, for the well government 
of the said schools and colleges. 

The visitors discharged their duty with great bdelity ; 
and the heads of colleges had a watchful eye over their 
several houses ; drunkenness^ swearing, gaining, and all 
kinds of immorality, were severely punished ; all students, 
graduates, and others, were obliged to be at home in proper 
hours ; the public bouses were searched, and the practice 
of religion in the several colleges ei’.fiwccd u ith rigor f)ne 
of the proft'ssors writer, that there uas more friMjucnt prac- 
tical preurhing in the colleges than ever had been known. 
On the Lord’s day at dilfcreni hour<, there were three or 
four sermon.; in several chujclu's ; and lectures on the week 
days. The tutors were very cliligt'nt in discharge of their 
duty ; the public lectures were well attendetl, and the slu* 
deui^i under strict discipline ; learning nrvived, and the 
inu>es returned to their seats, as apptstrs 1)\ the ininil)erh of 
learneil !iM*n who fitiurishcd in the reign of Charles II. and 
<r.ved their education to these tinie.^. 

'I he prutector’^ zeal fcjr the welfare of the protestant 
< hurdles abroad lieserves a jiai ' .e ilarnoiiee, anil wa>higldy 
by all the reforineil in foreign countrie s. He took 
all in!agi!iahle < aie to appear at tiic head f>f that interest 
on a!t occasions, and to siii-.v his power in protecting them. 
What projects the protector ftirmcd fur thin purpose will he 
‘ rtui l\eieaftcr. liui the ro^til interest ahi fiail was inclining 
towards popery; the Ihike of York was alreailv perverted 
to the Homish faith ; iio attetiipts ..ere miessa\ed hy the 
l^uecn nioilier, tin? Uueen of f ranee*, and others to gain 
‘the young Duke of (ylouee^tcr, who had been under the in- 
•aruction of parlianientary tutors till the last year ; lint ihi*: 
voting l*rinre was tfnt well established in his rtdigion to hi’ 
p»*r\erieil inpie^<J^^, upon '*.|iieh the Qouenfoihad him hcj 
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l^resioncc ; and ilir Marijub of Ormond conductccl hiin t« 
Ins brollii*r at C’ologne. 'Hie King was a man of no religion, 
and liaving little to do, devoted hi-, leisure hoitis to the’ 
ladies, arid otlier private pleasures. His majesty had some 
trial, says Kenner, of his conscience and courage in resist- 
ing the little arguments, or rather importunities of popery, 
''riie papists put him in mind, that all Ida hopes from thepro- 
testaat party wejreat an eml ; that the buhops were dead, 
except a very few ; and the church lands sohl ; and that 
since the late defeat at Worcester the preshyterian power 
was destroyed ; all his hopes tlierefore must be from the 
Koman Catholics, from whose assistance only he could 
now hope for his restoration. But the prospect was so 
distant, that the King, by advice of Lord Clarendon, was 
prevaileil with not to declare himself openly at present. 

On the last of Xovember died the learned Mr. John 
Sehlen, the glory of the Knglish nation : lie w.ts horn in 
!^iisse\, and educated iti Hart- Hall, Oxfoul. after which 
he was transplanted to the {nner-'i'emple, wliere he 
hccaine a l)ro<bgy in the most uncommon parts (rf stdenec. 
He was a great pliilologlst, antiipiary, hmald, lingiiist, 
statesman, aiul L'U\yi*r, hiit sehh>in appt ared at the bar. 
He \va.s c hosen bnrgeiN bu* » ral parliaments, when* be 
disjilayed his profouiul erutiilum in speeches and i!c i>at^ 
in favour of liie liberties of his country ; for wiiich he wa$ 
imprisoned, ami <e\ewly lined. He was clioson again in 
the long p.o liamenr, and appeared a'.giinst the jireroga-i 
ti\e as he had torineily dtuie. He was one of the lay 
iiiemliers of tlie asseuibl y of divines, and by his\ast skill 
in the oricmtal It'arning, and Jewish aniiquiues, frequently 
.silenced the most able divines. He wrote on various sub- 
jects, which gained him the title among foreignorii, of 
the “ Dictator i»f leartiiiig in the English nation.^* Among 
other remarkable pieces, we may reckon his History of 
'i’lllies, in which he pr<)\es them not to he due to the 
Christian clergy by dixine institution ; for iliis lie wa.s sum- 
moned before the high comintssioii court, and obliged to 
make a public recaiuaiion. But after sometime his repu- 
tation was so great, that it was thought worii! while to 
gain him over to the court i and npo*. I '.e hew i* v»rties 
||C received at Lambcili, he was prevailed vii»i to oub|iid^ 
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his Mare clausum against Hugo Grotius^ vrhich was 
esteemed such an invaluable treasure, that it was ordered 
to be laid up in the court of records. The archbishop 
ofTcred him preferments, but be would accept of nothing. 
Upon the first pressures against the bishops, he published 
his Eutychus in Greek and Latin, with notes, in which he 
proves, that bishops and presbyters diflfer only in degree. 
He afterwards answered his majesty's declaration about 
the commission of array, and was made master of the rolls 
by the long parliament. He bad a large and curious 
library of kooks, in the frontispiece of each he used to 
write this motto, “ Above all, liberty.** At length being 
worn out with age, and hard study, he died at his house in 
the U’hite-Fryers, aged se%*enty years, and was magnifi- 
cently interred in the Temple churcli, in the presence 
of all the judges, some parliament men, ht'nchers, and 
great olTicers. His funeral sermon was preached by .Nhp. 
Usher, who acknowledged he was not worthy to carry \\\s 
books after him. His works arc lately collected, and 
printed together in six volumes folio. 

Mr. T, (intaker was horn in London, and educated in 
St. John's Coll. Cambridge, where be proceeded M. .\. 
and was afterwards removed to Sidney C'ollege, where be 
became remarkable for bis skill in the Hebrew and Greek 
languages. After his ordination be was chosen minister 
of Lincolirs-Irin, and occupied that station ten years; 
but in the year loll, he was presented to the rectory of 
Rotherhitbe, where be continued till his death. He was 
one of the assembly of divines, and was an ornament and 
reputation to it. When the Karl of Manchester visited 
and reformed the university of Cambridge, be offered 
Mr. Gaiakcr tlic mastership of Trinity College, but hfc 
refused it on tlic account of bis iiealtii. Mr. (vatakerwas 
a very learned man, and a considerable critic and linguist, 
as appears by his writings, wbieli were very niiinerous, 
eoDsidcriiig bis infirm state of health. He was a constant 
preacher, of a most holy and exemplary deportment, but 
witball of great modesty. It is hard, says Mr. Kachard, to 
$ay, which was ino&t rcunarkable, liis excnnplarv piety and cha- 
rity, Ills politf? hterattire, or his humility and modesty in 
prefirnierits. He inainiained a correspondence 
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with Sulmasiiis, Ilornbcck, and other learned foreigners, 
and uas in Ihgli esteem botli at home and in tiie Low 
Countries, wlieia he hud travelled. He died of age and a 
eomph^’«''^h>ii of infiriTiiticH in the eightieth year of his age. 

Mr. \V. Strong was educated in Catherine Hall, Cam- 
bridge, of which he was fellow. He was afterwards rector 
of More Chrichel in Dorsetshire, where he continued till 
lie was foreetl to fly from the cavaliers ; he then came to 
London and was chosen one of the assembly of divines, 
and minister of St. Diuistan’s in the West. After some 
time he became preacher at Westminster Abbey, where 
he died suddenly in the vigor of life. His funeral sermon 
was preached by Mr. .Sedgwick, who says that he was so 
plain ill heart, so deep in judgment, so painful in study, 
so exact in preaching, and in a word, so fit for all the 
jiarts of the ministerial service, that he did not kn^ w his 
ecjiial. Rut after the restoration, his bones were dug up, 
and removed to St. Margaret’s Church-yard, with those 
of other eminent preshyterian divine.s. He published 
several sermons, and theological treatises in his life-time ; 
and after his death there was a posthumous one upon the 
covenants, in the preface to which Mr. Tlieophiltis Gale 
ohserves, that the author was a wonder of nature for natural 
parts, and a miracle of grai e for his deep insight into the 
more profoiiiul m\>leri<’s of the gospel. His thoughts 
were suhlime, but ( lear and penetrating, especially in 
interpreting diilu’iilt texts. 

Mr. Aiuliew Pern, was educated in Cambridge, and 
from liicncc remoxed to Wei by in Northamptonshire, 
where he maini%iineJ the cb.aracter of a /ealous, laborious 
ami sijcresnfiil preacher, for twenty-seven years. In 
lie was chosen a member of the assembly of ditrines 
at WcstminsiiT. W Ijcii lie was at London he was oiTered 
several eonslderahle pivicrmeuts, but refused them, 
resolving to return to his people at W'eliix , who honoured 
him as a father ; for by his awakening sermons, and 
exemplary life and conversation, he accomplished a great 
reformaiion of tnaiii.iers in tlial town. He xvas full of 
spiritual xxarmtii, say.s the preacher of his funeral sermon, 
filled with ail hoix indignation against sin, active in his 
'^ork ; and never more in his clement than in the pulpit. 
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As Ill's life uas holy so his death was comfortable. He 
hlc^scJ God that lie was not afraid to die ; nay he earnest- 
ly dc-^ired to be gone, often crying ont in his last sickness, 
** When will that lioiir come ? One assault more and 
tills I arthern vessel will be broken, and I shall be with 
God He died in the fifty^ninth year of his age. 

I)r. S. Ih)lion was educated in Cambridge, and from 
thence rein.n'od to iho living of St. Martin’s, Ludgato. 
Upon his coming to the city, he was chosen one of the 
additional members of the assembly of divines, being a 
person of great name and character for learning, and 
practical preaching. He was a burning and shining light, 
an interpreter one of a thousand, an admirable preacher, 
and his life was an e.vcelicnt commentary upon liir> sermons. 
Upon the death of Dr. Bainbriggo, he was chosen master 
of Christ Cull. Cambridge, which he governed with great 
wisdom and prudence till his death. He was buried with 
great solemnity in his parish church of Ludgate, very 
much lamented by the London clergy of those times. 

Mr. Jer. Whitaker was horn at Wakefield in Yorkshire, 
and educated in Sidney Coll. Camhritlge, wliere he pro- 
ceeded in arts. He ta i^hi tlic free school at Oakham in 
Ratlandshire seven years, and then became minister of 
t^ircuon in the same county, where he contiruieil thirteen 
years. He was nominated one of the assembly of ili>ini‘k 
at Westmin.sier, which brought him to l.ondim, where 
he was chosen to the rectory of St. Mary .Magdalen, 
Bonnondsev* He preached three or four sermons every 
week ; two in Southwark, one at Westminster, and one at 
Christ Church, I.ondon. He never withdrew from any 
opportiiniry of preaching if he wa.s in health ; ami tlion di 
he pt# ;f'hed often, his sermons wi re solid and jndicions 
He wai an universal iN'holar, both in arts ami languages ; 
v. tdl .. (pKtinted with tliC fathers and schoolmen, an acute 
di.spm int, and inferior to none in his acquaintance with 
the holy scripiure He was of the prcshyteriaii persua- 
sion, and had a chief liand in composing the defence ^4 
the gospel ministry, published tliif year by tlic provincial 
synod of l.ondo!i. He refused the engagement, and 
lamefircd the wars between F.ngland, Scotland, and 
flollarcJ N > n*ari was more beloved by the presbyterian 
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iniuibters of London than Mr. Whitaker. Wlien lie wad 
seized with the violent and acute pain of the stone, many 
days of prayer and fasting were observed for his recovery, 
but the distemper wiu incurable. He bore his pains with 
uiicoinmoii patience, fearing nothing more than to dis- 
honour God by unreasonable complaints. When his 
distemper was most violent, he would desire his friends to 
withdraw, that they might not be affected with his roarings. 
At length nature licing quite spent, he cheerfully resigned 
his soul into the hands of his Uedeemer, about tlie fifty- 
fifth year of his age. His funeral sermon was preached 
hy Mr. Calamy, who gave him a large and deserved 
tjneomium. 

Mr. R. Vines, of whom mention has been made 
already, was horn at Blazon in Leicesicr.^liirc, educated 
in Magdalen Coll. Cambridge, where he commenced 
M.A. He was first school -master at Hinckley, then 
minister of Weddingtoii in Warwickshire. At the begin- 
ning of the civil war he was driven from his parisli, and 
forced to take slu lter in Coventry. When the assembly 
of divines was convened, he was chosen one of their 
number ; and, as Fuller says, was the champion of their 
party. While he was at London he became niinister of St. 
Clements Danes ; afiervmrds he removed to W’atlon in 
Hertfordshire, and was chosen master of Pembroke Hall, 
in Ca nhridge, but resigned that, and his living of .St. 
Lawrence Jewry, on account of the engagement. He was 
a Sun of thunder, and therefore compared to Luther; but 
moderate and charitable to iliem who dilTereJ from Iiim in 
jndmnent. The parliament employed him in all their 
treaties with the King ; and his majesty, though of a 
ditVerent judgment, valued him for his ingenuity, seldom 
speaking to hiiu without touching his hat, which Mr. Vines 
returned wdvli most rcspeeiful language and gestures. 
He wag an admirable scholar ; holy and pious in his con- 
wrsation, and indefatigable in his labours, which wasted 
his strength and brought him into a consumption, when 
lie hud lived about fifty-six years. His funeral sermon 
was preached by Dr. Jaeomb, who gave him his just 
<'oinineiuhiiion. He was a perfect master of the Greek 
^tigue, a good philologist, and an admirable disputant. 
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He u*a$ a thorough calvinist, and a bold honest man with- 
out pride or flattery. 

The Protector having dissolved his second parliament 
without confirming their acts, was obliged still to rely on 
the military arm ; this, together with the insurrections in 
several parts of the countr}*, induced him for his greater 
security, to canton the ration into eleven districts, and 
place over them Major-Generals, whose commission was 
to inspect tlie behaviour of the inferior commissioners 
within their districts ; to commit to prison all suspected 
persons ; to take care of collecting the public taxes ; and 
to sequester such as did not pay their decimation. I'hey 
were to enquire after all private assemblies of suspected 
persons, and after such as bought up arms; after vaga- 
bonds and idle persons ; after such as lived at an higher 
rate than they could afford ; and after such as frequented 
taverns and gaming houses, and after scandalous and 
unlearned ministers and school-masters ; and there was 
no appeal from them but to the Protector and his council. 
They were ordered to list a body of reserves both horse 
and foot at half pa}-, who were to be called together upon 
any sudden emergence, and to attend so many days at 
their own expcnce, but if they were detained longer to 
have full pay ; by which means the Protector had a 
second army in view, if any disaster should hefal the first ; 
but tiicse officers became so severe and arbitrary, that his 
bigl mess found it necessary after some time to riMlnce 
their power, and when affairs were a little more settled to 
dissolve them. 

Having provided for the .security of his government at 
home, tlic Protector concluded an alliance with France, 
in which it is rcmarkatile that Lew is XIV. is not allowrd to 
style himself King of France, but King of the French, 
bis Highness claiming the protectorship of that kinigdoni 
among his other titles ; and which is more surprising, the 
fiame of Oliver stands in the treaty before that of the 
♦Vencli King. At the *ame time he sent Admiral Blake 
with a fleet into the Mediterram an, who npread the ter- 
ror of the Liiglish iiaiiHt over all lialv, even to Koine 
itself ; processions hr ing made, and tin* host I'xpiJ^i d 
for forty hours, to avert the Judgments of hea\eii, and 
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preserve the patrimony of the church. But Blake's com- 
mission was only to demand sixty thousand pounds of the, 
Duke of Tuscany, for damages sustained by tiie English 
merchants while he harboured Prince Rupert, which he 
paid immediately. The Admiral released all the English 
slaves on the coast of Barhary to the number of four 
hundred, and obtained satisfaction for the ships taken by 
the pirates of Algiers, Tunis, &c. Upon the the wliole, 
he brought home sixteen ships laden with booty, which 
sailed up the river Thames to the port of London, as a 
grateful spectacle of triumph to the people. 

While Blake was in the Mediterranean, Admirals Pen 
and Venables with thirty men of war, and some land forces, 
sailed to the West Indies, with a design to surprize 
the town of Ilispaniolia ; but miscarrying in the attempt, 
they rc-emharked and took possession of the Island of 
Jamaica, which is in possession of tlic crown of Great Britain 
to this day. The Protector did not commission Blake to 
assault the Spanisli coasts in the Mediterranean, because 
there was no open rupture between the two nations in 
Europe; but the West Indies not being included in the 
treaty, he thought himself at liberty in those parts ; which 
occasioned a declaration of war, on the part of Spain, 
with all the English dominions ; upon which Blake was 
ordered to cruise upon the Spanish coasts, and to w ait 
for the return of the Plate fleet, of which he gave a very 
good account the next summer. 

To support these additional expences, the Protector 
by advice of his council, raised some extraordinary taxes 
before the parliament met, which he knew’ to be illegal, 
and did not pretend to justify on any other foot than the 
absolute necessity of the public safety the distracted 
condition of the nation that it was impracticable in the 
present juncture to call a parliament, or to proceed in 
the ordinary course of law;— and that in extraordinary 
cases, wherein all was at srake, some extraordinary me- 
thods were allow*ablc. How far this reasoning will excuse 
the Protector, or vindicate his conduct, must be left with 
the reader. But it is agreed on all hands, that in things 
that did not affect the very being of his government he 
never interposed, but lot the laws have their free course. 
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He had a zeal for trade and coinincrce beyond all hi? 
predecessors, and appointed a standing committee of 
ijierchants for advancing it, which continued to his 
death. 

The provincial asseiuhly of London finding their 
attempts tof'stahlish tlieir discipline inelVectiial, employed 
themselves this year in promoting the religious education 
of youth ; for which purpose they published an exhorta- 
tion to catechising ; with tlie following directionn for the 
more ofilerly carrying it on. i. That the ministers on some 
Lord’s-day prove in their sermons, the necessity and use- 
fulness of such a work, and exhort all parents, and inasters 
of families, to prepare their children and servants for it, 
by catecliising them at home, that they may more readily 
make their answers in puhlic. That the raterchism to 
be used be the lesser catechism of the assemhly of divines. 
This catccliism excelling all iitbers in this respect, that 
every answer is a perfect proposition without the cpieslion. 
3. Thai the persons to be caieclii>»ed be c hildriMi and ser- 
vants, that have not been admitted to i\ii\ l.or>rs-snpper 
by the eldership. 4. 'I'liat the titiu; of c atoc losing he nn 
the LiiriTs-dav in the afternoon, hefore ilie sermon, to 
tlie end that the whole congregation may reeenve heiictit 
tlierch; . That the cateeliisiii may be explained hrielly 
at the tir.^t going over, that the people may in a short time 
have a notion ol the whole body of di\ inity. That the 
parish be desired at the coinmon charier, t«» pr*)vide 
cairt liisins for the potNrer sort, w ho caniU): well yn»v*h!e 
for tla'tnselve>, and that the distribution i*!' them he rc- 
fc*rred to thi? respective iirinistifrs. 7. Ii is desireii that 
ail account in writing, what progr<'ss is made in the pre- 
mises, may he returned from the to the pro\inrial 

assembly, witbin forty days after tin* i'i*ceipt litneol'. 
— -'I besc instructions were sent to liie several cheeses of 
London ; and after their exainfih.*, the associated ministers 
in the iMjvt^ral counMes of Knglaiui publishc'd Ahe like e\* 
hoctations to their brt'fhren. 

^'lie occa'^ioii of this proceeding, was tlie piihlisliing 
two raiechisriiH of Mr. Jolm Bkldle, one i ailed ** A sc rip- 
tore catechism and tin* other, “ A brii'f scripliire cate- 
cbibtn, lor the Uhc of children/' Loinpbiintii of which 
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being made to tlio last parliament, they were ordered to 
be burnt by the hands of the common hangman, and the 
author to be imprisoned. Mr. Biddle had been in custody 
for his opinions before the late King^s death. While he 
was there, he had published twelve questions or argu- 
ments against the deity of the Holy Spirit, which were 
answered by Mr. Pool, and the book ordered to be burnt. 
Next year, being still in prison, he published seven articles 
against the deity of Christ, with the testimonies of several 
of the fathers on this head j upon which some zealots in 
the assembly moved, that he might be put to death as an 
heretic ; but be went on, and being set at liberty, be 
composed and published the catechism^ above-mentioned, 
in which lie maintains, 1. That God is confined to a cer- 
tain place. 2. That be has a bodily shape. 3. That he 
has passions. 4. That he is neither omnipotent nor un- 
changeable. 5. That we are not to believe three persons 
in the godhead. 6. That Jesus Christ has not the nature 
of God, but only a divine lordship. 7. That he was not a 
priest while upon earth, nor did reconcile men to God. 
And, 8. That there is no deity in the Holy Ghost. These 
propositions were condemned by the parliament, and the 
author committed to the Gate-House. But as soon as 
the protector had dissolved his parliament he gave him 
his liberty. 

After this, being of a restless spirit, Iie'challenged Mr. 
GrilHii, a baptist preacher, to dispute with him on this 
question, Whether Jesus Christ be the Most High, or 
Almighty God ?** This occasioning new disturbances, the 
courcil committed him to Newgate ; but the Protector 
thought It best to send him out of the way, and accordingly 
transported him to Scilly, and allowed him one hundred 
crowns a year fur his maintenance. Here he remained till 
the year 1658, when the noise being over, he was set at 
liberty ; his catechisms having been answered by Dr. 
Owen, in a learned and elaborate treatise, entitled 

Vindiciic Evangeliae;^ &c.— After the Protector’s death, 
Biddle set up a private conventicle in I.ondon, which 
continued till the restoration, when the church being 
, restored to its coercive power, he was apprehcniicd while 
TOL. ii» c c 
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preaching, and committed to prison, where he died. lie 
^liad such a prodigious memory, says W'ood, lliat he could 
repeat all 8t. Paul’s epistles in Greek, and was reckoned 
by those of his persuasion a stiher man, and so devout, 
that he seldom prayed without lying prusiraie on the 
ground. 

'I hotigh it was well kmnvn hy tliis, as well as other 
examples, that the Protector was aveiNC to all acts of 
severity on the account of religion, vet such was the 
turbulent behaviour ot the lo\alists, who threait'ueil au 
assassination, puhlisliod the most ilaring libels against the 
government, and were ac'tnaily in arms, that he ihotighl 
it necessary to crush them, ami ihertd'ort* an ortler v^a^ 
j>ul)l ishevi. — •* That no pt‘rscin>; shall k*‘cp in their hoiss^v^ 
or liKuilics as chaplains t)r s('hool-i!iasiers, t«*r the edm a- 
tion <d their children, any se»|iu‘stered or cjecied minister, 
tellow* of a CO, lege, or s(*ho<d-masler, nor pi'rmii iludr 
children to he taugiit by such, 'fhat no such persons shall 
keep srliool either publicly or |)ri\atelv, nor prt‘at*h in 
any pui)!ic piai e, or private meeting, of an\ ollicrs than 
tluj.sc of his own family ; nor shall administiT hapiistn, oi 
the l.ord’s snpper, or marry any pers«)ns, or use the hook 
of common-prayer, (ir the forms of prayer therein urn- 
tamed, on pain of being pro*>eciiied, ac*t'f>rdiiig t»» the 
order.s lately published hy his hightu^'^s and (M)iiuciI, for 
securing the peace of the commonwealth. - \c\rrtl)« h ^s 
liis highness declari's, that toward such of the sanl persons 
a.s have billet* ilieir eji‘ctmc*nt or st‘<|uestratioii, givioi or 
hereafter , shall give, areal testimony uf their godlme^is, 
and gooil affcctitin U) the presimt government, so mucli 
tenderness shall he iiscd, as may consist w ith tlo* safety 
and good of tlie nation.”— I his was a .severe and terrible 
order upon the episcopalians, and ahsolutelv uniusutialile 
in itself; hut the title cif tlie act^. whic h is an orfiiuain e 
for securing the peac e of the coinmcmwealih, as well as 
the last danse, shews it was made for the sarf‘t> of the 
govcrnineni, against a tiuridM*r <d* men who were iindt*r- 
mining it, and was published c.:hii*tly in itrrvrnn^ for 
no person was prosecuted upon it; and tlie parliament 
whidi met next year, not euiiliriiiing it, it became abso- 
lutely void. 
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Dr*. Gaudcn prcsciueci a petitionary remonstrance to 
the Protector agaiiwt this order; and Abp. Usher was 
desired to use his interest with his lii^hness in hehalfof the 
episcopal i ler^y ; upon which the Protector promised 
cither to recal his dec laration, or to jirevent its being put 
in execution, provided the clergy were inotTensive in tlicir 
language and sermons, and stood clear in meddling with 
matters of stale. His highness accordingly laid the mat- 
ter before his c ouned, who were of opinion, that it was 
not safe for him to recal liis detdaration, and give open 
liberty to men who \V4»rc declared enemies to his govern- 
ment, hut that he should suspend the execution of it as far 
as their heliaviour shoidd deserve ; so that in the event 
there was nf) great cause of complaint, for notwithstanding 
this ordinance, the sober episcopal clergy preached pub- 
licly in the churclies, at London and i!i the country. For 
tlie same reasons his highness girt the laws close upon the 
papists, not upon account of their religion, but because 
they were enemies to his government ; for in the month 
of May, a proclamation was published for the better exe^ 
cuting the laws against josnits and priests, and for the 
conviction of popish reciisaiits ; the reason of which the 
Protector gives in his declaration of ()< toher Jlst, pub- 
lished with the ailvice of his council in these words ; — 
“ Because it V. as not only roinm»)nly observed, but tl'.ere 
remains with un somewhat of proof, that josnits liave been 
found among disoontcuted parlies of this nation, who are 
observed to (jnaireh and fall <mt witli every \\n^\ of ad- 
ministration in clmrch and st.ue.'’ The Protector gave 
notice of the like k .iul to the republicans, lifili-iuonarc hy- 
nicn, levellers, and to the preshvierians, that they slumid 
stand iipoti the same foot with the royalists, in case of any 
future delimpieiu ies. 

Such was ilie Protector’s latitiule tluU he was for in- 
didgiiig the Jews, \\!;<» petitioned foi liberty of their 
^^‘digion, and for i anwnig on a trade in Lomloti. Manas- 
seli Btm Israel tme of their chief Rabbis, with some 
others, canu* frofii .\m Uerilaiu to W hitehall for this pur- 
pose, whom tin* Protestor irt'aled with respect, and 
^uiiuuoued an assemblv nf di\i:u's, lawyers, and merchants, 

' r c i 
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to consult upon the afVair : the divines wore to consider it 
as a case of conscience ; the law*yers to report how far it 
%%'as consistent with the laws of Knglaml ; and the uier- 
rhantSy wdiether it was for the advantage of trade and 
commerce. Burnet apprehends, that the I'roU'c:ior de- 
signed the Jews for spies in the several nations of Knropc; 
however, he was of opinion, that tlieir admission under 
certain limitations might be for the advantage of com- 
merce ; and told the divines, that since there was a pro- 
mise in lioly scripture of the conversion of the Jews, he 
did not know but the preaching of the Christian religion, 
as it was then in England, without idolatry or superstition, 
might conduce to iL But the assembly not agreeing in 
their opinions, the affair was dropt, and the petitioners 
returned to Holland, where Manasseh Ben Israel wrote a 
handsome letter, which he calls An answer to certain 
questions propounded hy a noble and learned gentleman, 
touching the reproaches cast upon the nation of the Jews, 
wherein all objections arc candidly and fully stated.’’ 
The famous Mr. Prynne and Mr. Diiry, a |)rcsbyterian 
minister wrote fiercely against tljc admission of the Jews ; 
but other divines wiiom the Protector consulted, were for 
admitting them with some limitations. 

Kachard says, the Jews offerefl the Protector two Ijun- 
dred thousand pounds provided they might have St. I’aiil’s 
cathedral for a settlement. And he adds the following 
malicious rcllcction, that “ The money made his highness 
l<K>k upon it as the cause of God, but that both the clergy 
and laity so declaimed against them, that the religious 
juggle would not take place.” But this he could not liiiii-* 
»elf believe, as being quite out of character, for he knew 
tliat the protector did not enrich his family, nor value 
money, but for the public s€*rvicc. He concludes, that 
tiie Jews could never lie permitted to live long in a well' 
settled monarchy. What then docs he call the iiioiiarchy 
of Englasid ; where the Jews have been indulged the 
free exercise of tlieir religion, without doing any damage* 
to the religion or commerce of the nation, for above sikty 
years ? 

Cromweirs zeal for the reformed religion, made hn 
ikm refuge of persecuted protestaiits in all parts of 
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world. The Duke of Savoy, at the instance of his Dutchess, 
sister to the Queen of England, determined to oblige his 
reformed subjects in the valleys of Piedmont, to embrace 
the Roman Catholic religion or depart the country. For 
this purpose he quartered an army upon them, which eat 
up their substance. Tlie protestants making some little 
resistance to the rudeness of the soldiers, the Duke gave 
orders, that all the protestant families in the valley of 
Lucern should go into banishment, which some obeyed, 
while the rest sent deputies to the court of Turin, to im- 
plore mercy ; but the Pope, and the princes of Italy, 
advised the Duke to improve the present opportunity for 
extirpating the reformed, and making all his subjects of 
one religion. The Duke accordingly sent express orders 
to his general, to drive them all out of the country, with 
their wives and children, and to put to death such as should 
remain. This was executed with great severity. Those 
who escaped the sword fled into the mountains, from 
whence, being ready to perish with hunger and cold, they 
sent their agents to the Lord Protector of England, and 
other protestant powers for relief. When his highness was 
first made acquainted with their distress, he thereupon 
appointed a general fast, and charitable contributions 
throughout all England for their present assistance ; and 
such was the compassion of the people, that the collection 
amounted to tipwards of thirty-seven thousand pounds. 
About thirty thousand pounds, was remitted to their de- 
puties at several payments, in this and the next year ; 
but the confusions which followed upon the Protector’s 
death, prevented the clearing the w’hole account, till 
the convention parliament at the restoration, who or- 
dered the remaining seven thousand pounds to be paid. 

The Protector applied to the protestant Kings of 
fiweden and Denmark, lo the states of Holland, the 
cantons of Switzerland, and the reformed churches of 
Germany and France ; and by his powerful instances 
procured large contributions from those parts. He wrote 
to the King of France, and to Cardinal Mazarine ; and 
being glad of an opportunity to strike terror into the 
Roman Catholic powers, he sent a letter to the Duke of 

c c 3 
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Savoj', ill which having represented the cruelty and injus- 
tice of his hehaviour towards the protestants in the VaU 
leys, he tells him, — “ That he was pierced with grief at 
the ne.vs of the sulVeringsof the Vandois, being united to 
them iK't only by the common ties of humanity, but by the 
profession of tlie same faith, which obliged him lu regard 
them as his brethren ; and he should think himself want- 
ing in his duty to God, to charity, and to his religion, 
if he should he satisfied wuth pitying them only, (whose 
miserable condition was onongh to raise compassion in 
the most harharous minds ;) unless he also exerteil him- 
self to the utmost of his rdiility to deliver them out 
of hr 

This aiyakened the popish powers, insomuch that Ma- 
zarine wrote in the most pressing language to the court 
of Turin, to gi>c the Protector immediate satisfaction; 
with which the dutchess reproached him, because he had 
made no terms for the Knglish papists ; but his eminence 
replied, ‘‘ Wc must leave to God the care of defending the 
catholics whose cause is most just ; but that of the heretics 
needs for its sujiport the clemency of princes.'’ Upon 
this the persecution immediately ceased ; the Duke re- 
called his armj' out of the Valleys, and restored their goods; 
the poor people returned to their houses, and recovered 
all their ancient rights and privileges. But to strike some 
further terror into the Pope, aiul th.e little princes of 
Italy, the Protector gave out, that f(jr as much as he was 
satisfied they had been the promoters of this persecution, 
he would keep itiu mind, and lay hold of the first oppor- 
tunity to send his fleet into the Mediterranean to visit 
Civita Vecchia, and other parts of the ecclesiastical ter- 
ritories ; and that the sound of his cannon should be 
heard in Rome itself. He declared publicly that he would 
not suffer the protestanl faith, to be insulted in any part 
of the w'orld ; and therefore procured liberty to the re- 
formed in Bohemia and France ; nor was there any 
potentate in Europe so hardy, as to risk his displeasure by 
denying his requests. 

The charitable society for the relief of the widows and 
children of clergymen, since known by the name of the 
Corporation fur the sons of the Clergy,” liad its begin- 
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nin<]^ tins year ; the first sermon being preached by Mr. 
Hall, son ol tlie famous JBp. Hall, then minister of Alders-, 
gate. Erom this time sermons have been preached 
annually, and large contributions made for the service of 
this charity. In tlie reign of Charles II. they became a 
body corporate ; and their present grandeur is sufficiently 
knownto the whole nation. 

Tills year, died tlie learned Ahp. Usher, born in Dub- 
lin 1580, and educated in IVinity College. In the year 
U.JO, he was made Bp. of Meath, and four years after 
Al)]). of Armagh ; in which station he remained till the 
dissolution of the hierarchy during the civil wars. In his 
younger years he was a calvinist, but in his advanced age 
lie em!)raced the middU? way between Calvin and Arminius. 
He was one of the most moderate prelates of his time, and 
allowed of the ordinations of foreign protestants ; which 
none but he and Bp. Davenant, and one or two more 
among the bishops of those times, would admit. The 
arclihishop having lost all his revenues by the Irish 
rebellion, tlie King conferred upon him the bishopric of 
Carlisle in commendum. In 16 13 he was nominated one 
of tlie assemlily of divines at Westminster, but did not 
appear among them. As long as the King was at Oxford 
he continueil with him, hut when the war was ended, he 
returned to London and lived privately, without any 
molestation. He assisted at the treaty of the Isle of 
Wight, but could do no service, the contending parties 
being then at too great a distance to he reconciled. A 
little before the King’s death, the archbishop was chosen 
])reachcr to the honourable society of Lincoln’s-Tnn, preach- 
ing constantly all term time, till his eyes failing, he 
(piitted that post, about a year and a half before his death, 
and retired with the Countess of Peterborough to her 
house at Rygatc. The Protector had a high esteem for this 
excolleiit prelate, and consulted him about proper mea- 
sures, for advancing the protestant interest at home and 
abroad : he allowed him a pension, and promised him a 
lease of part of the lands of his archbishopric in Ireland 
tor twenty -one years ; but his death prevented the accom- 
plishment of his design. He was seized with a pleurisy, of 
which hp died, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. 
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having been fifty-five years a preacher, four years Bp. of 
•Meath, and thirty-one years Abp. of Armagh. The 
archbishop was one of the most learned men of his age ^ 
he had a penetrating judgment^ a tenacious memory ; 
above all, he was a most pious, humble, exemplary 
Christian, The Protector did him the honour of a public 
funeral, and buried him at bis owp c^pencp, in King 
ilenry the VlT.’s chapel. 

Stephen Marshall, B. D. was born at Godmanchester 
in Huntingdonshire, and was educated in Cambridge, and 
afterwards benehced at Finchingfield in Essex, where he 
acquired such reputation by his preaching, that he was 
often called to preach before the long parliament, who 
consulted him in .all affairs relating to religion. He was 
one of the assembly of divines, and employed in most 
if not all the treaties between the King and parliament. 
He was a person of sober and moderate principles, inso- 
much that Mr. Baxter used to say, if all the bishops had 
been of the spirit and temper of U^her, the presbyterians 
of the temper of Mr. Marshall, and the independents like 
Mr. Burroughs, the divisions of the church nrould have 
been easily compromised. He was an admired preacher, 
and far from running into the extremes ojf the times. In 
the decline of his life he retired froni the city, and spent 
the two last years of liis life in Ipswich. Mr. Firmin, in a 
preface to one of Mr. MarshalPs posthumous sermons, 
writes, that he had left few such labourers as himself 
behind him ; that he was a Christian by practice as well 
as profession i that he lived by faith, and died by faith, 
and was an example to the believers in w'ord, in conversa- 
tion, in charity, in faith, and purity. He enjoyed the 
full use of his understanding to the last. His remains were 
solemnly interred in Westminster-Abbey, but were dug 
up again at the restoration. 

The Protector having as yet no better than a military 
title to his high dignity, resolved to obtain a more legal 
one as soon as the times would admit. He had now cut 
his way through a great many difficulties, and the success 
of 'his arms this summer, having raised bis reputation to 
an uncommon pitch of greatness, he resolved to summon 
a new pailiament to meet at Westminster, to confinu hit 
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title to tlie protectorship ; and the republicans being hi# 
most dangerous enemies, the Protector sent for Sir . 
Yan.e and Major-general Ludlovr, to give security not tQ 
jact against the present government. He asked Ludloiv, 
^hat made him uneasy ? or what he would have ? Ludloi^ 
answered, he would have the nation governed by its owti 
consent. I am, said the Protector, as much for a govern^ 
ment by consent as any man j but where shall we find that 
consent? Among the prelatical, presbyterian, indepen-* 
dent, anabaptist, or levelling parties ? Th^ other replied, 
among those of all sorts who have acted with fidelity and 
affection to the public. The Protector apprehending that 
he was for throwing all things back into confusion, told 
him, that all men now enjoyed as much liberty and protect 
tion as they could desire, and that he was resolved to keep 
the nation from being embrued again in blood. I desire 
not, says he, to put any more hardships upon you thatV 
upon myself; nor do I aim at any thing by this proceeding 
but the public quiet and security. As to my own circum- 
stances in the world, I have not much improved them, as 
these gentlemen (pointing to his council) well know. But 
Ludlow, Sir Henry Vane, and Colonel Rich, persisting in 
their refusal to give security, were taken into custody. 
Burnet says, that others solicited him to restore the young 
King, and that the Earl of Orrery told him, he might 
make his own terms; but that Cromwell replied, that the 
son could never forgive his fathet*s blood ; and that he 
was so debauclied he would undo every thing. It was 
tliercfore resolved to set him aside, and proceed upon the 
present plan. 

^ When the parliament met according to appointment,, 
Dr. Owen preached before them on Isa. xiv. 32. What 
shall one then answer the messengers of the nation ? that 
the Lord bath founded Zion, and the poor of his people 
shall trust in it.** From the Abbey, the Protector went 
with the members to the painted chamber, where he made 
a speech and then dismissed them to their house ; but to 
prevent their entering into debates about bis title, a guard 
was placed at the door, with a paper of recognition for 
each member to subscribe, wherein they promise not te 
aet any thing prejudicial to the goternmeui as it was #st»* 
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blisl.eil nnilor a proiootor. Upon ilu*ir subscribing this, 
if they were under no liiMjualiliration, they bad a certifi- 
cate of their ivuirn, and of tin ir being approved by bis 
bigbncNS and etur'cil. ''rhi> measure was c ertainly iiicon- 
sisieni w it!i iiic freedom of parliaments. But it is bigl.lv 
probaloe. that these stretebes of pov%er might be absulniely 
unavoidable at tins time, to maintain go\ eminent iindi r 
any form, and that wii!u)itt them ilie several parties \\ onlil 
liave faiien to pieces, and invol\ed the nation in confiisioii 
am! a new war. 1*1. e parliament in their bumble^ petition 
aiul advice, guarded against the excin'*ion of their mem- 
bers for the future, except by a vote of the Inuise, wliieli 
the prv)tector freely cdiisenieil to, so that this was only a 
temporary expedient, and not to he inaile a pren cient of; 
but at present almost one <*hundred inem)>er.s refused to 
suhsenhe, and were therefore exeUuled. Tliese presented 
a petition to the sitting meniht^rs for redress, anil wt»ie 
atiswered, that the protector had promised to relieve them, 
if tlu V could sliew cause of eoinplaint. But instead of 
this, tlicy appealed to the people in a severe remonstrauee, 
cinirging his highness with invading their fiiiuiamental 
rigiils and lihoiiics, and preventing the free meeting of 
the representatives of the people in pailiament. l o wbiih 
it was ri. plied, that if they vvould not so much us own the 
])r* lector, they had no colour or pretence to call themsedves 
nicmhcrs of parliament. 

The silting members having chosen their speaker, 
approved of the war with Spain, and voted siipfdies to 
support Ins highness in the prosecution of it. I'hev re- 
mninced and disannulled the title of Charles Stuart ; and 
pas<»ed an ac t, making it high treason to compass or imagine 
the death of the Lord Protector. 1 hey reviewed the 
orders and ordinanc es c>f the protector, and Inn council, 
in the uiu-r* als of parliament, and confirmed most of thmii. 
1‘hey abrogated the authority and power of the maj<»r- 
gencrah, toriTCMing it iiiconsi«tent with the laws of Lng- 
iaml, and liberties of tlic people, lliese, and some other 
acts were presented to his liighneiis for eonfirmalioti ; ami 
as he* w'as phrased to crmfirin tluun all, he told thfuii, that 
as It had been the nistorii of the chief gov eriior* toacknovv- 
h:dg«' dif* cure and kindness of the coriimons upon sucli 
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orcasion'i, so ho d’ul very lu»arrily luul thankfully acki'.ow- 
their kindness llu^reiu. Dot the |jarliainent ecjnli- 
niied siiiiorr ii|| next year, whcMi we sliall meet with more 
iin]>ortant transactions, 

'The act for security of the protector’s person was no 
sooiKT passed, than a plot was discovered against liis life. 
iVliles Sy nder( (Jiiih a leveller, a hold resolute man, having 
heen dishanded in Scotland, combined with one Cecil, 
and another of the protector's life-guards, to assassinate 
liiiu as he was g<‘ing to Ilampton-Court ; hut being disap- 
pointed onci’ and again by si)me unexpectecl accidents, 
tlie (oiispirators betrayed the design. Syndcrcoinb 

put himself (»n his trial, anil was condemned on the statute 
•J.‘»lh ot r.dward III. the Chief Jiistiie Glynne declaring, 
that by the woial King in the statute, any ehief magistrate 
was umlersioml. But Syndercoinli prevented the execu- 
ti<m, for the very iiiorniog he was to sutler, he was found 
(li ad in his bed ; whereupon his body was lied to a horse's 
lad, and ilraggOvl naked to tlw Scatlohl on Tov\ei -IHll, 
and tlnni buried with a stake diUen through it. However 
a tlav of public thanksgiving was a|)puinted for the protec- 
tor\ di'hvi’iance, wlu n his lughneNN gave the speaker aiul 
inemhci s of pai iianu'iit. a 'splendid enteriaitiment at the 
ha:nj*:eiing-honM'. 

'riu* war with this siiiiiinor wa> attended with \a>t 

siu ( t'SH, |»»r no N ' niei* had the King of Spain seized tlie 
eiiccts of il»i’ I meri hanis in his t onniry, than the 

Ih'otci 'o»r ord.iTi’il his Admirals, Blake ;;nd .Montague, 
to block uj) the karhour ol Cailiz, and look out ti)r the 
J’late tlcet, wbi.L ( aplain Stay net, v, ht> wa^ liS’t with seven 
men of war upon ilu* coast, while the admiral.s were gone 
to frc^li wrier, di^covereil ; c.m^i^ting of eight 

men of wav m..king d.irc% i!v for i'adiz ; Stayner bore up 
ti> them with all the sail he could make, and engaged them 
wulnn four lca;Mu*s of their port; tlie Spanish admiral 
inn his ship .c bore with m\ hundred llu>iisaml pieces of 
eight ; hut the \ ii t‘-adiiiiiMl, with iwi lxe hundred thousand 
pieces of t‘ighl, aiul anoilu v gallc»ui, were tired and sunk; 
tile ri*ar-admiial, with iwi» millions of plate in her, was 
takiMi ; and upon the wlude, six »>l tlu' eight ships wore 
dasiuoed; the plate the %a!iie of two millions was 
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brooght to Portsmouth, and conveyed in carts to l.ondon, 
and carried through the city to the Tower to be coineil. 
Admiral Blake, witii the rest of the fleet, wintered upon 
the coast of Spain, and destroyetl another fleet of much 
greater value the next summer. 

After the discovery of Syndercomb’splot, theprelatists, 
preshyterians, and levellers w'ere pretty quiet, hut the 
quakers began to be very troublesome. They set up 
.separate assemblies in Lancashire, and opened their first 
meetings in London and the adjacent parts. These unwary 
people, by interrupting public worship, and refusing to 
pay any respect to the magistrate, frequently exposed 
themselves to suflTerings. But they w'ere so far from being 
discouraged, that they opened a public meeting under 
favour of the toleration, at the Bull and Mouth inn, in 
Aldersgate-street, where women as well as men spake as 
they were moved ; and when none were moved^ there was 
no speaking at all. The novelty of this assembly drew 
great numbers of people thither out of curiosity ; nor did 
any give them disturbance, as long as they continued quiet 
within themselves ; but in several places where they had 
no business, tlie extravagance of their speakers was insuf- 
ferable; one of them interrupted the minister in White- 
chapel church, and disturbed the whole assembly. A 
female came into Whitehall-chapel, stark naked, in 
the midst of public worship, the lord protector himself 
being present. Another came into the parliament house 
with a trcnchard in her band, which she broke in pieces, 
saying, ‘‘ Thus shall ye be broke in pieces.'’ Thomas 
Adams having complained to the protector of the impri- 
sonment of some frien<ls in the coiintrj*, and not finding 
redress, he took olT his cap and tore it to pieces, saying. 
So shall thy government be torn from thee, and thy 
house.” Several pretending an extraordinary message from 
heaven, went about the sirects of London, denouncing 
tlie judgments of God against the protector and his coun- 
cil. One cauie to the door of the parliament house, with 
a drawn sword, and wounded several persons who were 
present, saying, He was inspired by the Holy Spirit to 
kill every man that sat in the house.” Others in their 
prophetic raptiues denounced judgments on the witolc 
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naiioni and frequently disturbed the public assemblies 
wliere the chief magistrate himself was present. Many 
opened their shops on the Lord's day, in defiance of the 
laws, and were so very obstinate and intractable, tiiat it 
was impossible to keep the peace witliout some marks of 
severity. 

But the most extravagant quaker that appeared at this 
time was James Naylor, formerly an othcer in Major- 
general I.ambert's troop in Scotland, a man of go(>d^ 
natural parts, and an admired speaker among these people; 
some of whom had such a veneration for him, that they 
stiled him in blasphemous language, The everlasting sun 
of righteousness i the prince of peace; the only begotten 
son of (iod; the fairest among ten thousand." Some of 
the friends kissed his feet in the prison at Exeter, and 
after his release went before him into the city of Bristol^ 
after the manner of our Saviour's entrance into Jerusalem; 
one walked bareheaded; another of the women led bii 
horse; others spread their sezrxes and handkerchicfi 
before him in the w'ay, crying continually as tliey went on« 

Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord G d of Hosts ; Hosanna 
in the highest ; holy, holy, is the Lord God of Israel.” 
I'pon this the magistrates of Bristol caused him to bo 
apprehended, and sent up to die parliament, who appoint* 
ed a committee to examine witnesses against him, upon a 
charge of hlasphetuy ; — For admitting religious worship 
to he paid to liiin. And, 2. For assuming the names and 
incummunicahle titles and attributes of our blessed 
Saviour, us the name Jesus, I'he fairest among ten 
lliousaiul, the only begotten son of God, the prophet of 
the M(isL High, the King of Israel, the everlasting sun 
of righteousness, the Prince of Peace." All which ho 
confessed, but alledged in bio own defence, tliat 
honours were not paid to bim, but to Christ who dwell 
in him. 

'Phe committee asked liini, why he came in so extraor- 
dinary a manner into Bristol ? to which he leplied, that 

lie might not refuse any honours which others who were 
moved by the l.ord gave him." Being further aske<l w heiher 
he hail reproved the persons wlio gave him those tulos and 
attribuios ? he answered, If they had u from the l.ord, 
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wliat hail I to do to reprove them ? If the Fatlier lias 
.moved them to cftve these honours to Christ, I may not 
deny tliem ; if they liave "iven them to any other hut 
to Christ, I tlisfiwn them.'' He roncliuled his defence 
thus ; “ I do abhor that any honours due to God should he 
given to me as I am a creature : hut it pit'nsed the Lord to 
set me up as a sign of the coming of the righteous one, 
and what l>as been done to me passing throiigli the town, 
1 was commanded by the power of the Lord to suffer to he 
done to the outward man, as a sign ; but I abhor any 
honour as a creature.” 

From the committee, he was brought to the bar of the 
house, where the report being read, he confessed it; upon 
which the house voted him guilty of blasphemy, and 
ordered him to be set in the pillory two hours at Westmin- 
ster, and two liours at the Old Fxchange; that he should 
be whipped throngli the streets from W'estminster to the 
Old F.xchange; that his tofigiic should he bored through 
with an hot iron, and his forehead stigmatized with the 
letter B ; he was afierwanis to he sent to Bristr>), ami to 
ride through the city with his face to the horse’s tail, and 
to be whipped the next market day after he came thither. 
Last of all, he was to In? c*ominilled to Bridewell, in T.on- 
<lon, to be restrained from company, and to be put to hard 
labour till he should be released by parliament ; during 
wliich time lie was tq be debarred from pen, ink, ami 
paper, and to have no sustenance hut what he got hv liis 
daily labour. A sentence much too severe for such a 
wrong-headed obstinate creature. 

December IS, he stood in the pillory in the Palace- 
Yard, W'estminster, and was whipped to the Old Kxchangc ; 
the remainder of his sentence being respited for a week, 
in wliich time Messrs. Caryl, Manton, Xye, Griffith, 
and Reynolds, went to him, in order to bring him to some 
acknowledgement of his crime, but not being able to 
reclaim him, the remaimlerof his sentence was executed 
Dec. 27, when srimc of his follow'ers licked his wounds, 
ami paid him other honours both ridiculous and supersti- 
tious. He was atierwnrds sent to Bristol, ami whipped 
from the micldle of Thomas-street, over the bridge to the 
inidJle of Broad-street. From Bri.siol lie \fa.s brouglit 
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back to Bridewell, London, where he remained sullen for 
three days, and would not work, hut then be^j^ed for 
victuals, and was content to labour. At length after two 
years imprisonment, he recanted his errors so far as to 
acknowlcilge, that the honours lie received at his entrance 
into Bristol were wrong. After the Protector’s death 
James Naylor was released out of prison, and wrote several 
things in defence of the Quakers, who owiied him as a 
friend, notwithstanding his extravagant behaviour ; but 
lie did not long survive his enlargement. 

Other extravagancies of this people ahont this time, 
are recorded by our historians. I'he Protector was ri;n- 
linuallv teized with ilieir importunities ; ihev waits'.l for 
him on the road, and watched about his palace, till tliey 
got an opportunity to speak to him. C^corge Kox and 
others, wrote letters filled with dcnunciaiions of tuviiie 
iudgmeiiis, unless he would pull down the remains of 
antichrist, hy whieli they understood church ministers, 
and church maintenance. To which the Protector paid 
no regard. 

As new inroads were made upon the ordinances for 
observation of the sabbath, the parliament took care to 
amend them. This year they ordained, that t!;o sab- 
bath should be deemed to extend from twelve o’clock on 
Saturday night, to twelve on Sunday and within 

that coni[)ass of lime they prohibited all kiinis of busi- 
ness and diversions, except works of I'lcessity and 
inerev, iVc. '^flns ordinance was to be read in every 
church or chapel of lids nation annually, t!.c first Lord's- 
day in e\erv March. 

The oath of ahiuration, fi)r discovering popish recu- 
sants, not being etlectual, it v\ as now further ordained,— 
that all justices ()f peace at the quarter sessional, shouhl 
charge the grand juries to present all persons whom 
they suspected to be pupishly alfecled ; and that every 
such person should ap))ear at the next quarter sessions, 
and take and subscribe a new’ oath of abjuration, on 
piMiuhy of being adjudged popish recusants convict, to 
all iiiieiils and purposes what.soever.” 

Upon refusal of this oatli, the Protector and his suc- 
cessors might by process in the Exchequer, seize upon 
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t\FO-thirds of their estates both real and personal, ^he 
nse of the public, during the time of their recusancy ; 
but after their decease, the same were to return to the 
right heir, provided they took the above-mentioned oath, 
it was further ordained, that no subject of this ronnnon- 
wealth shall at any time be present at mass, in the house 
of any foreign ambassador, or agent, or at any other 
place, on penalty of one hundred pounds, and imprison- 
ment for six months, half to the Protector, and half 
to the informer. How fvr these severities were needful 
or jiistinable I leave with the judgment of the reader. 

The Protector had an opportunity this year, of ap- 
pearing for the protestants of France, as he had done lust 
year for those of the Valleys ; there happened a quarrel 
between the burghers of Nismes, who were mostly hugo- 
Yiots, and the magistrates and bishop of the city ; the 
intendent of the province being informed of it, repaired 
thither to prevent an insurrection ; but the burghers 
standing in their own defence raised a tumult, of whicli 
the intendent sent an account to court, 'i’lic burghers 
being soon sensible of their folly, submitted and begged 
pardon ; but the court laying hold of the oppori unity, 
resolved to ruin them. Upon which they dispatched a 
messenger pris-ately to Crorhwell, and begged his inter- 
position. The I^rotector having heard the whole account, 
bid the messenger stay and refresh himself, and before he 
could return to Paris, his business should be done. Ac- 
cordingly an express was immediately dispatched with a 
letter to the Kiug of France^ under cover to C'ardinal 
Ila/arine. 

And in his instructions to his ambassador Lockhart, he 
commanded him to insist peremptorily, that the tumult of 
Niftines be forgiven, or else to leave the court imme- 
diately. Mazarine complained of this usage, as too high 
and imperious ; but his eminence stood in too much awe 
of the iVotector to quarrel with him, and therefore sent 
orders to the intendent to make up the matter as well as 
be ^ could. Mr. Welwood says, the cardinal would change 
rouiitenance whenever he heard the name of the Pro- 
tector, insomuch that it became a proverb in France, that 
Mazarine r as not so much afraid of tbt^ devil as of Olivei 
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Cromwell. Such was the terror of this great man^s name 
in the princi|ial roiirts of Europe ! 

This year died the pious Dr. Hall, Bp. of Norwich, 
whose practical works lia\ c been in great esteem among 
the dissenters. He was horn at Ashby de la Zouch, and 
educated in Ematuiel Coll. Cainh. When he left tlie 
university, he travelled with Sir Edmund Bacon to the 
Spaw in Germany. Upon his return, he was taken into 
the service of Prince Henry, and preterred to the rectory 
of Waltham in Essex, which he held twenty-two years. 
King James sent him to the synod of Don with other 
English divines, where he preached a Latin sermon; hut 
was forced to retire to England before the .svnod broke 
up, on the account of his health. Some time after his 
return, he was preferred to the bishopric of Exeter, and 
from thence translated to Norwich. At the beginning 
of the troubles between the King and piirliiimeiit, the 
bishop published several treatises in tuvonr ot’ diocesan 
episcofuicy, which were answered by Sfnech/mnuusy as has 
been alreadv related. He was afterwards imprisoned in 
the Tower with the rest of the protesting bishops ; upon 
bis release he retired to Nonvich, the revenues of which 
bishopric being soon sequestered, together w ith his own 
real and personal estate, he was forced to be content with 
the fifths. 'Fho soldiers used him severely, turning him 
out of his palace, and threatening to sell his books, it a 
friend had not given bond for the money, at which they 
were appraised. 'Fhe bishop com|)lained very justly ot 
this usage, in a pamphlet entitled ** Hard measure. ’ At 
length the parliament to make him some amends, voted 
him 40l. per annum ; and when the war was ended, they 
took off the scijuesiration from his estate, ami the bishop 
lived peaceably upon it afterwards, spending his solitude 
in acts of charity and divine nieditatit>n. He vws a learned 
and pious man, and of great humility and goodness in 
conversation ; hut his being the ti)ol ol Ahp. Laud in 
supporting the divine right of diocesan episcopacy, 
lessened him in the esteem of the parliament. Mr. Fuller 
5ays, he was fre(pienilv called our English Seneca, tor the 
pureness, plainness, and fulness ot liis style. He was 
VOL II. 0 d 
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more liappy in his practical than polemical writings. 
There is one remarkable passage in his will, which is tins, 
after having desired a private funeral, he adds, I do not 
hold God’s house a meet repository for the dead bodies 
of the greatest saints.” In his last sickness he was 
afflicted with violent pains of the stone and stranguarv, 
which he bore with wonderful patience, till death put 
an end to all his troubles, in the eighty-second year of 
his age. 

Towards the latter end of this year died Mr. Capel, 
M. A. born at Gloucester, and educated in Magdalen 
Coll. Oxon. His eminence in the university (^ays the 
Oxford historian) was great ; he had divers learned men 
for his pupils, who were afterwards famous in the church. 
He left the university for the rectory of Kasington in his 
own country, where he became celebrated for his painful 
and practical preaching, as well as for his exemplary life. 
Wlien the book of sports came out, he refused to read it, 
but resigned his rectory, and commenced physician. In 
1611 he closed with the parliament, and was cho.sen owe of 
the asseml)ly of divines, hut declined sitting among them, 
chiising to reside at his living at Pitchcomb, near Stroud, 
where he was in great reputation as a physician and 
divine, preaching gratis to his congregation. He pub- 
lisb.ed several valuable treatises, and among others a. 
celebrated one, “ Of temptations, their nature, danger, 
and cure.” He w'as a good old puritan, of the stamp of 
Mr. Dod ; and died at Pitcbcuinb in Gloucestershire, aged 
seventy-two years. 

The? parliament whicli met September I7ih, continued 
sitting till the next year, having before tlicm an afTairol 
the greatest consequence, which was confirming the 
government under Cromwell as Lord PRoTFeioR, or 
changing lA for the title King. Colonel Jephson one o1 
the memhers from iredand, moved, tliat the Protector 
might have tlie crown, with the title of King, and was 
secciiuied by Alderman Pack, one of the representati\es 
for tiie city of London ; but the repuhlii ans in the house* 
opposed it with great vehemence ; however upon putting 
the question, it was carried for a King ; most of the law- 
yers being on that side. April 4, a petition was pre.seiiled 
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to tlie Protector, recommending the title and office of a 
King, as best fitted to the laws and temper of the peopler 
of England ; and upon his desiring time to consider of it, 
a connnittee was appointed to give him satisfaction in any 
difficulties that might arise. The Protector would no doubt 
have complied, if he could have relied upon the army, 
but the chief officers remonstrated strongly against it, 
and many of liis old friends, among whom was his own 
son-in-law Fleetwood, threatened to lay down their 
commissions. All the republicans declaimed loudly against 
his accepting the crown, and presented a petition to the 
house against it. So that whatever might be his inclination, 
he judged it most prudent to decline tlie crown at present ; 
and accordingly, he sent for tho house, and acquainted 
them, that as the circumstances of affairs then stood, 
he could not undertake the government with the title of 
Kino. 

Some have been of opinion, that the Protoctor\s great 
genius forsook him in this affair; but it is impossible, at 
this distance of time, to judge of the strength of the reasons 
that ileteriuined him the other way. Had lie assumed the 
title of King, the army would have revolted ; the cava- 
liers would have joined the republicans to have pulled him 
down from the throne, the whole nation would in ail pro- 
bability have beeS thrown into confusion, and himself 
have be<Mi the sac rificc. The Protector had made large 
advances in power already, and he might apprehend it 
not worth while at present, to risk the whole for the sake 
of a name ; ihotigh I make no question, but it he had 
lived to sec his government established, and the spirits of 
the people calmed, he would in a proper time have ac- 
cepted of the style and title, as he had already done 
the oflu e of Ki-.ig. N.»y, Mr. Wdwood says, that a 
crown was a< liially made, and brought to Wiiitehall for 
that purpose. 

Upon (’r«>inwell's declining the title of King, the 
l»arliainenl com hided upon an humble petition and 
advice, which was presented to the Protector May 
c ontaining eighteen ai tides, to which the Protector having 
consented, an oaili was appttinted to he taken by all 
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privv counsellors, anil members of parliament for ibc 
future, to inaituaiii the protestani religion ; to be lailhtul 
to the Lord Protector ; and to preserve th.e rights and 
liberties of the people ; and a few days alter Oliver Crom- 
well v\a*i proclaimed a second time I.ord Piotec tcn* in the 
cities of London and W estniinster ; this being esteemed 
a new, and more p*'irli ament ary title ; and it the htnise 
had been full and fri'e it miglit have heiui so, but ihe 
count ii*s a'i'iiiming a power to approve or disapproi e ot 
the members after thev were returned ; their lorbidding 
them to debate the fundamentals of tlio new government, 
and <»bliv:ing them to sign a recognition of it before they 
entered the lionse, hioks like a force, or taking the elec- 
tion out of their hatids. Put lame and impcrft*ct as the 
Protector's title may seem, it was as good as iliat of the 
Koman Kmperors, or the original claims of many «)f the 
roval houses of Furope ; and in the present disjointed 
state of tlie Ibigli^li naiion, not only necessary, but it 
may be the best thing that could be done ; for if the 
protectorship bad been set aside, tlu re was hardly a man 
in the liouse who would have ventured to vote for the 
King; an ahsoluti* coninuniwealth could not ha\tf been 
suppoiied, and therefore anarchy wouhl inevitably liave 
ensued. 

Remarkable are tlie wonis f)f the i.orJ Commissioner 
l iennes, at the opening of the m'i oml session of this 
parliament, in whicli he— “ warns the houses (»f the rot L 
on w'hieli many had .split, wliicli was a spirit of im;) ismg 
upon men’s ctjrisciences in things wherein (mmI leaves 
them a latitude, and would liave them free*. 'I'lu* prt*hitt*s 
and their adlierents ; nay, and their master and sup- 
porter, with all his posterity, have split uptm it. I he 
bloody rebels in Irelaml, wlio wouhl endure in) rcdigioii 
but tbeir owri, have split upon ii ; ami we dtiulii not lint 
tlic prinee tif those satauit al spirits will in tlue time split 
upon it, and he brought to the ground vvilli bis bloody 
iiicpiisition. Put ns (/ml is no res|M < Iim* c»f persons, so he 
is DO rcspertcT ol forms, but in what form hoever thr 
s[)irit of imposition ajipears, !»e would testify against it. 
If men, though c^th«rrwi-e good, will turn cerc'iiionv inm 
sulistance, and make the kingdom f l ( nrisi consist in 
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cirrnrnstanrcs, in discipline and in forms ; and if they 
carry their animosities i() such an height, that if one says 
Hihholt-th insK^ad of Shihholcth^ it shall be accounted ground 
enough to cut his throat : if they shall account such 
devils, or the seed of tlie serpent, that are not within such 
a circle or of such an opinion, in vain do tlu^y protest 
against tlie persc*cuiion of God’s people, when they make 
the deliniiion of God’s people so narrow, that their per- 
secution is as broad as any other, and usually more fierce, 
because edged with a sharp temper of spirit. Blessed 
tlicrefore he God, who in mercy to ns and them, has 
pla(‘ed the power in sucli hands as make it their business 
to preserve peace and hinder men from biting and de- 
vouring one another. It it good to hold forth a public 

profession of the trutli, but not so as to exclude those 
that cannot come up to it in all points, from the privilege 
tliat lielongs to tiieni as christians, much less from the 
privilege that belongs to them as men.” 

1 1 is highness having now a more parliamentary title, 
u was ilionghi projier that he should have a more solemn 
inauguration ; and Westminster-luill was adorned and 
heantihed for this purpose as tor a coronation. At the 
upper end there was an ascent of two degrees covered 
with carpet>, in the miiUt of whicii there was a rich 
canopv, anil under it a chair of slate. Before the canopy 
tliere was a table and chair for die speaker, and on eacli 
side seats for die lueinliers of parliament, for the judges, 
lor the l.ord-uiavov and Alileruion ot London. I he Pro- 
tector wa> conducted friun the house of lords w iih all 
the siati* aiiil grandeur of a King, and being seated under 
tlu! canopy uV stale, the speaker of the parliament, the 
Karl of Warwick, and comiiiissioner Whitlock, vested 
him with a purple velvet robe lined with ermin : they 
delivered into one of his hands a hihle richly gilt, and 
eml)o.ssed w ith gold ; and into the other a scepter of massy 
gold ; and, lastly, tliev girl him with a rich swonl ; after 
this they administered an oath to the Protector, to govern 
according to law. 'I’he solemnity concluded w ith a short 
prayer pronounced by Dr. Maninn ; and then, the herald 
Iniving proclaimed his Highness’s lilies, the people shouted 
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with loud acc lamations, ‘‘ Long live the Lord Protector,’* 
&c. and ilie day t oncliided with fcastings, and all other 
kinds of public rejoicing. 

The Protector having waded through all these ditli- 
culiios to the supreme gijvernment of these uaiions, ap- 
peared on a sudden like a comet or blazing star, raised 
np by providence to exalt this nation to a distinguished 

I dtcli of glory, and to strike terror into tlie rest of Kurope. 
lis management for the little time he siir\ivcd, was the 
admiration of all mankind ; for though he would never 
sutler his title to the supreme government to be disputed, 
yet his greatest enemies have confessed, that in all other 
cases distributive jusiicc was rcNtored to its ancient splen- 
dor. 'J'tie judges exccutcil their duty arcording to equity, 
without partiality or bribery ; the laws had their full and 
free course without impediment or delay ; men’s man- 
ners were wonderfully ref*»rineil, and the Protector’s 
court kept under an exact discipline. Trade Nourished, 
and the arts <«t peace were cultivated throughout tho 
whole nation ; the pul>!ic money was managed with fru- 
gality, and to the hot advantage; the army and navy 
were well paid, and streed ar< c»rdinglv. As the Prote<*tor 
procecfled tvith great steadiness and resolution against the 
enemies <>i his government, he was no less generous and 
bountif.d to those of all parties who submitted to it ; for as 
he would not declare* himself of any parii^Mihir sect, he 
gave cjiit, that It was his c»nly wi^h, that all would 
gather into one shet^pfold, uiuJct cunt slieplierd, .fc‘sns 
CMirist, and love one anoilutr.” lit* r<'spc«i<-d rbe e b rgy 
in their places, hut (’tuifmc'd thc’in lo their s|)it itnal fun** • 
ticjn. Norway he jealous of anv v.hodid not meddle in 
politics, and endeavour to raise disiurhanc cvs in tin* state : 
even the prejudice he had against the episcopal party, sa\s 
Pp. Kennel, was more fur their being rr#yalists, than ht'ing 
ot the church of England, lint when oru* party af the 
clergy began to lift up their beads above their hrethren, 
or to act CiUt of tlieir sphere, he alw*ays ftiiind means to 
fake them flown. had a watchful eve over the nMali-*is 
and* republicans, who were always plotting against Ins 
person ami j.Mi\ernnu*nt ; hut his ere< ting a house of loi .L, 
ur upper Imua*, so cjuickly after his instalment, roiut.d »lic 
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nialeconteiits, and liaci like to liave subverted his govern- 
ment in its infancy. 

The i^roteclor was in high reputation abroad, and 
carried victory with his armies and navies wherever they 
appeared, 'riiere ha<I he<‘n a negociation with France 
loiicerning an allianre against Spain, begun at London 
Jo.'j.j, but not concluded till !r>ci7, by which the Protector 
obliged himself to i*>in six thousand men with the French 
army, and to furnish fifty men of war to conquer the 
niariiiine towns belonging to Spain in the Low Countries, 
on this condition, that Dunkirk and Mardyke should be 
put into his hands, and the family of the Stuarts depart 
till* terniories of France. That which determined him to 
join with Franee rather than Spain, was the numerous 
parties that were against him at home ; for if the young 
King, assisted by France, should have made a descent 
upon England with an army of French protestants, it 
might have been of fatal consequence to his infant govern- 
ment ; whereas the Spaniards ivere at a distance, and 
having no protestant subjects, were less to he feared, 
rpoiitlie coiK'lusion of this treaty. King Charles entered 
into an alliance with tlie Spaniard, wiio allowed him a 
small pension, and promised him the command of six 
thousand imui, as so<m as he was possessed of any sea- port 
in England. In cunseijnence of this treaty, most of the 
rf>yalists inlisted in the Spanish service. But the Protcc- 
tcjr’s six thousand men in Flanders, behaved with un- 
diuiytcd l>ravery, and took St. Venant, Mardyke, and some 
other plac’cs from the Spaniards this summer. 

Admiral Blake was no less successful at sea, for having 
received advice of the return of the Spani^ll West India 
deet, he sailed to the Canaries with twenty five men of 
war, and arrived at tlie Bay of Sancta Cniz, in the island 
of TenerilT, where the galleons, to the number of si.xioen, 
richly hulcn, lav close under a strong castle, defended by 
^:cvcn forts mounted with canon ; the admiral tinding it 
impossihie to make them prize, had the good fortune to 
burn and destroy them all, only with the loss of one ship, 
and one hundred and sixty men. W hen the news ut this 
success a riled in Etigland, a day of thanksgiving was 
appointed, and a-tich present ordered the admiral iipoa 
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Ins return ; but this preat sca-ofRcer having been three 
years at sea, ilied as he was entering Plymouth. He was 
t>f the ani iciu family of ilie Blakes of Planehfiehl, Soiim r- 
seishire, and was educated in \^'atlham-Coll. Oxford. He 
was small of stature, but the bravest and boldest sailor 
that England ever bred, and consulted the honour of his 
country beyond all his predecessors. When some of his 
men being ashore at Malaga, refused to do honour to ihcj 
host as it passed by, one of the priests raised the mob upon 
them. Upon which Blake sent a trumpet to the viceroy 
to demand tlie priest, wito saying he had no authority to 
deliver him up, the admiral answered, that if he did not 
send him aboard in three hours he would hum tlie town 
about their ears; upon which, he came, and begged par- 
don ; ilie admiral after a severe reprimand, told him, that 
if he had complained to him of his sailors he would have 
punished them, hut he uouhl have all the world know, 
that an Englishman was only to he punished by an English- 
man, and so dismis'ied him, being satisfied with liaving 
struck terror into the prie>t, and ha<l him at Ids mercy. 
When Oliver reati tld.> passage of Blaki''s letter in ec)uncil, 
be said, he hopevl to make tlie name of an Englishman 
as great as e\er that of a Uoman liad been. The admiral 
presen ed an e xan discipline in the fleet, and taught Ids 
men to < iisilcs on sln>re, as well as ships at sea. 

\'iiloiir srld<‘h^. n;:‘">c d its ic\^ard vviih him, nor cowardice 
puiii.^linjciit. lie had a n^/ble public ; pirii, for after all 
hi> sc*r\ices for liis cfMiuiry, and opportunities of acquiring 
immeTj^c ric hc'i fr.im tin. Soi.idanU, he died not five hundred 
poun<U riclier than Ion l.i* l.i-r left him. 11)^ body was brought 
by water to ( rr*‘i.‘!iwi( ii, ;;nd<lej>osiied in a most magfiifo'ent 
manner, in a vanlt ina !e f4i pnrpo.'»e in Henrv Sevtuiilfs 
ebaped, at liie pcb!i< e pem*-; but at ibo ri '^toraiion his 
body \%as tal.cn out oi n.c gra\e, and flung uitli oiliora 
into a c'jiuiiiofi p*:; r-id brother, being a dissenter, 
sutlcTCf! sf) ruai.y har/Mops lor religion in Charles the 
Secomr.H reign, that h* obliged to sell the Iiillc estate 
the admiral left him, ir,in‘^pori himself and thildrca 
to ’(’aroiina. 

By tlie seroml anirli! nf the humble ad\ire, which 
appoints all f t*urc puriuimcni*. to (dusint of two 
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tVie form of llic present government began to change in 
favour of the ancient constitution. The Protector, pursu- 
ant to the powers given him, made several promotions 
of knights, and lords, and issued out writs, by advice of 
bis council, to divers lords and gentlemen, to sit as 
members of the other house, at the next session of parlia* 
inent. His intention was to have this house considered as 
a house of peers, though he declined giving it that name 
till a more favourable conjuncture. Some declined the 
honour, and chose to sit in the lower house, but between 
fifty and sixty appeared, among whom were seven or eight 
of the ancient peers, divers knights and gentlemen of 
good families, and some few chief officers of the army. 
I'hev met in the house of lords, whither his highness came 
•at the lime of their meeting, and according to ancient 
custom, sent the usher of the black rod to bring up the 
commons, to whom be made a short speech from the 
throne, beginning with the usual form, My lords, and 
you the knights, citizens, and burgesses, &c.” and then 
as our Kings used to do, he referred them to the Lord- 
commissioner Fiennes, who tired them with a long 
and perplexed harangue before they entered upoa 
business. 

This hasty resolution of the Protector and his council, 
bad like to liavc subverted the infant government, for 
many of the Proiccioj’s best friends being callpd out of 
the lower house to the upper, the balance of powder 
among the commons was changeii ; whereas, if he had 
deferreil the seiiling of the upper house till the present 
parliament had been dissc»lved, they w'ould have gone 
through their business without interruption; hut the lower 
bouse was now in a Hame, soHie being disappointed of their 
expectations, and oiliers envied for their advancement, 
insomuch that as soon as they returned to their house, they 
called for the third article of the humble advice, which 
says, that no nu*iiilK?rs legally chosen, shall be excluded 
from pinformiiig their duty, hut by consent of the hou5«e 
of which they are menibers j and then to strengthen then: 
Jjariv, they t>rdered all those who had been excludeii last 
sessions, becatise they would not recognize the new 
goxcinnuMit, i«> rv’tiirn to ilaMr places; which was no 
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sooner done, than they began to call in question the 
authority and jurisdiction of the other house, though 
.theiuselves had advised it, and though there was almost as 
good reason for tlieir being an upper, as for the other 
being a lower house ; but these gentlemen were determined 
to erect an absolute commonwealth, on the ruins of the 
present family. Many degrading speeches w^ere made in 
the lower liousc, against the persons who had been thus 
promoted, who were no less resolute in defending tlieir 
honours and ch.aracters j so that tliere was no prospect of 
an agreement, till the Protector himself appeared, and 
having sent for them to Whitehall, spoke with such an 
accent in favour of the other house, that they returned and 
acknowledged it \ but then they went on to re-examine 
the validity of the whole instrument of government, as 
being made when many members were excluded. Upon 
which the Protector, being out of all patience, went to 
the house and dissolved them, after they had sat about 
fifteen days. 

The Protector being noir convinced, that the distur- 
bances in parliament arose from the chief officers of the 
army, who clogged his afl'airs, in order to introduce a 
comnionwealth government, resoh-ed to clear his hands 
of them at once; Harrison and Ludlow were laid asiile ; 
Fleetwood was recalled from his government in Ireland; 
Major-general Lambert was ordered to surrender his 
commission ; and the rest were obliged to take an <»ath not 
to oppose the present govcrniiient. Hy sucli mcihfids he 
went on purging tht* army and navy ; and if lie had lived 
a little longer would have iiad none in power, hut such as 
were thoroughly aifaclied to his person ariil go\ernnient. 
It was observed after this, that ail things succeeded at 
home and abroad according to his wish ; and that his power 
and greainets were better established than ever, though 
there were a few nialecoiitents who were hardy enough 
to attempt some little disturbances; but the disasters 
that befel the Protector’s family soon after, broke the 
firmness of his constitution, and hastened tiis end. 

•It was his ambition, not only to set himself at the liead, 
blit to strerigtlien the whole body of the protestaiit interest, 
and unite its several member:, so that it might maintain 
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its j^roiind against tlie < Iuirc!i of Home. Bnrnct informs 
us, that lie had projected a sort of general council, to he 
set up in opposition to the congregation de propec^anda , 
at Rome ; it was to eonsisuof seven counsellors, and 
four secretaries for diiierent provinces ; the first was for 
France*, Switzeudand, ami the Valleys ; the second for the 
l^alatinate, and other Calvinists ; the third for Germanv, 
for the North, aiul for Turkey; tlie fourth for the East 
and West Indies* The seereiarios were to have five 
hundred pounds a year each, and to hold a correspondence 
every where, to acquaint themselves with the state of reli- 
gion all over the world, that so all good designs for the 
welfare of the whole, and of the sevtTal parts, might by 
their means be protected and encouraged. 'I’liey were 
to have a fund of ten thousand pounrls a vear, and to be 
further supplied as occasion shfiuld require. Chelsea 
I'ollego was to be fitted up for them, 'rhis was a noble 
projeet, says tlie bishops and must have been attended with 
extraordinary idVecls under the protection of a power, 
which was formidahle and terrible to all nations to whom it 
was known. 

.M)out ilie beginning of this year Dr. Bryan M’alton, 
afterwards Bp. of (Micsti'r, puhli>hed the ‘‘ Biblia p'djjiiLttuC' 
in six volumes, folio, wherein the sacred text is printed in 
the vulgar I.atin, Hebrew, Greek, Syriac, C’haldee, Samari- 
tan, Araldc, .T.ihiopic, and Bersic languages, eacdi having its 
pecuUar Latin translation, with an apparatiis l\)r the better 
umlorsiauding those tongues. This lab. rioiis performance 
by the assistance of several who engaged in it, was compleav- 
ed in about four M*ars, and was reckoned the most absolute 
edition tlie bible that the world had ever seen. Several 
learned persons, hoth puritans and others, assisted in 
torreciing the press, and in collating the copies. Many 
noblemen, and gentlemen of <juality, contributed to the 
expenre of printing this work* without which it could 
not have semi the liglit. After the restoration, the doctor 
presented King Charles II. with the six volumes, which 
his maji'siv received very graciously, and rewarded iho 
author with the bishopric of Chester. 

On the 3«l of ,lnlv the l^rutector resignctl his chaneellor- 
sfiip of Oxford, ami his eldest son Richard was chosen his 
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successor, and installed at Whitehall on the twenty-ninth. 
About six weeks after, the new thai.i ollor disniisseii Dr. 
Owen, who had been vice-chancellor of the university 
about five years, and ajipointed Df. .lohn Coniint, rect(>r of 
Exeter-Coll. to succeed him. This gentUnnaiv, says the 
Oxford historian, was a good Latinist, and Grecian, a 
profound thcologist, a learned, pious, and meek liivine, 
and an excellent preacher. He hud hern one of ti e 
assembly of divines, and was elected rector of tl.is coil* Lie 
upon tlic death of Dr. llakewell. In the i:»:trr end - :’.e 

year 165i, he became King’s professor of divinit\ ti e 
room of Dr. Hoyle. He continued in the vict cl. .c. h i- 
lorsbip two years with due commendation, keeping •'C\ cio 
discipline in his college, as did all the iieaiis cd' c idic gcs 
in these times. He was ejected out of every- tiling It.r 
non-conformity ; but some time after being persuaded to 
comply with tlie establishment, he became vicar of All 
Saints in Northampton, archdeacon of Norwich, and 
prehendary of W orcester ; which places he held till his 
death. 

Nov. CL the Protector signed a commission, appointing 
his younger Mill Henry to be Lord- lieutenant of Ireland, with 
a power of conferring the honour of knighthood. Henry 
was a wise and discreet governor, and by his prudent 
beliavioni* kept the Irish in awe, and brought the nation 
into a flourishing condition. Upon the accession of 
Jiichanl to the Protectorship, he ail vised him to abide by 
tliC parliament, and have a watchful eye over the army, 
whom he suspected to he designing mischief. Nay, he 
oifeii.'d to come over tf> his assistance, but was forbid till 
ii was too late. \\ hen Hicliard was deposed, bi.s brother 
Henry laid down his charge, and came over to England, 
and li\ed pri\ ateiy upon an estate of his ow'n, of about 
i^^ool. a-year at .‘>pi:niy-A hhey, in Cainbridge.shire, till his 
death. W hile he was in Ireland he behaved wdth such a 
g ineniiis impartiality as gained him the esteem even of 
the royalisi^ i liemselvcs ; and after his retirement Charles 
TI. did him once the honour of a visit. He had a son 
I fetirv w Im was bred to arms, had a major’s commission, 
and died in ihe service of the crown. He left behind 
hiiii -c'. era! c hii iron, souni of tin? son > arc yet living in 
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good reputation in the city of London, and are the only 
male descendants of the Protector Cromwell, the posterity 
of Ricliard heing extinct. 

The Royal Society, which has been the ornament of 
the English nation, hy the vast improvements it has made 
in natural and experimental philosophy, was formed at 
Oxford in these times, which some have rcj)resented as 
covered with ignorance, barbarism, and pedantry. The 
meetings of the Society were as frequent as their occasions 
would permit; their proceedings were upon some particular 
trials ill Chymistry or Mechanics, which they communi- 
cated to each other. They continued without any great 
interruption till the death of the Protector, when their 
meetings were transferred to London. Here they began 
to enlarge their design, and formed the platform of a phi- 
losophical college, to ciHiuire into the works of nature. 
They set up a correspondence with learned foreigners, 
and admitted such into their numbers without distinction 
of names or parties in religion ; and were at length incor- 
porated by royal patent or charter. 

This year died Mr. Langley, the noted master of St. 
Paul’s school, I.ondon ; he was born near Banbury, in 
Oxfordshire, and became a commoner or brother of 
Magdalen- Hall ; was also prebendary of Gloucester, 
where he kept a school for twenty years. He was an 
universal scholar, an excellent lingust, grammarian, histo- 
rian, cosmographer, a most judicious divine, and so great 
an antiquarian that his delight and acquaintance in anti- 
quity, deserves greater commendation than can be given 
in a few lines, lie was esteemed by learned iiuMi ; hut was 
not regarded hy the clergy, because he was a puritan, and 
a witness against f.and at his trial. He was a member of 
the assembly of divines. Dr. Reynolds preached his 
funeral sermon, and gave him a very high encomium. 

Mr. Sedgwick was horn at Marlborough, and educated 
in Magdalen-Coll. Oxford, where he took the degrees in 
arts, and was aflerwiirds chaplain to Sir Horatio \"ere, with 
whom he travelleil into the Low Countries. After his 
return he heeame reader of the sentenees, and was ehosem 
preacher to the inhahiit nts of St. Mildred, Breail street, 
London ; hut being driven from thence by the severity of 
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the governors of the church, he retired to Coggcshall, in 
* Essex, where he continued till the breaking out of the 
civil wars. He was chosen a iiiemher of the assomblj' of 
divines, and became preacher at St. Eaul’s, Covcnt-Gardeii ; 
He often preached before the parliament, and was esteem- 
ed an orthodox, as well as an admired preacher. In 1653 
he was appointed one of the triers, and the year after, one 
of the commissioners for ejecting scandalous miiristers; 
but finding his health declining he resigned his prefer- 
ments, and retired to his native town of Marlborough, 
where he died 

Mr. Corbet was born in Shropshire, and educated in 
Merton-Coll. Oxford, where he took the degrees in arts, 
and was made probationer fellow of his college. In 1638 
he was one of the Protectors of the university ; but being 
a puritan divine was denied the rectory of ('hatham by 
Laud, then in the Tower ; upon which an ordinance of 
parliament was issued appointing him rector of Chatham. 
He was a member of the assembly of divines, a witness 
against the archbishop at his trial ; one of the preachers 
appointed to reconcile the Oxford scholars to the parlia- 
ment; and afterwards one of the visitors, orator, and 
canon of Christ Church, in the room of Dr. Hammond, 
which he soon after ({uitted, and became rector of Great 
Hasely, in Oxfordshire, where lie continued to his death. 
He w as a very considerable divine, a valuable preacher, and 
a person of remarkable integrity and steadiness of 
conscience. 

Mi*l Cranford was born in Coventry, and sometiinc 
master of the free-school there. He was educated in 
Baliol-Coll. Oxford, where he took the ch^grees in arts, 
and was at length rector of St. Christoplier's Ic Slocks, 
near the Old Exchange, London. He was an exact 
linguist, well acr|uainte<l with the faiiiers and schooirnen, 
as well as with the modern divines; a zealous presliyterian, 
and a laborious preacher. Mr. Fuller adds, that he was a 
Kiibtie disputant, orthodox in judgiricnt, and a person ot 
great humility, charity and moderation towards all men. 
In the beginning of the civil pars, ho was appointed 
licens€?r of the press in London, whic h gave I itii an occa- 
sion to write set eral epistles before books, besides some 
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treatises that he published of his own. He died a^ed 
about fifty-five years. 

The Protector’s arms were no less successful this 
summer than they had been the last, for in the montli of 
June, Marshal Turenne in conjunction with the English 
forces, laid siege to Dunkirk, then in possession of the 
Spaniards, which brought on an engagement between the 
two armies. The Spanish forces consisted of 30,0o0 men, 
but Major-general Morgan who covered the siege, attacked 
the right wing of the Spanish army which came to relieve 
it with 6000 English, who routed the whole army, which 
was followed with the surrender of the town. The French 
looked on, and said they never saw a more glorious action 
in their lives. Cardinal Mazarine intended to keep this 
important place in French hands, contrary to the late 
treaty; of which his higliness being informed, acquainted 
the ambassador ; but his excellency denying any such 
intended breach of contract, the Protector pulled out 
of his pocket a copy of the Cardinal’s private order, and 
desired him to let his eminence knowr, that if the keys of 
Dunkirk were not delivered to Lockhart w ithin an hour 
after it was taken, he would come in person, and demand 
them at the gates of Paris; and the Cardinal liad too great 
a dread of the name of Cromwell, to deny any thing he 
required. By this conquest the Protector gained immortal 
glorv. because it gave the English a settlement on the 
continent, and made them masters of both sides of the 
channel. How basely it was sold by Lord Clarendon to 
the Frencli, will be seen hereafter. 

The enthusiastic republicans, or fifth-monarch 3 *-men, 
having failed of their design in parliament, agreed to 
the number of three hundred, to attempt a revolution 
of government by force, and having killed the Protector, 
to proclaim King Jesus; but Secretary Thiirloc, who 
never spared expeiice to gain intelligence, had a spy 
among them, who discovered their intrigues, and seized 
their arms and ammunition in Shoreditch, with their 
standard, containing a Lion couchant^ alluding to the Lion 
of the tribe of JtiJah, with this motto, *^W|io will rouse 
him up.'" 'I'lic chief con.spirators were imprisoned in the 
^Tate-House till the Protector’s deaih^ with their accom* 
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plices, Mjijor-General Harrison, Colonel Rich, Colonel 
Dan%'ers, and others, after which they created new dis- 
turbances, which hastened their own destruction, soon 
Sifter the King’s restoration. 

But the most formidable conspiracy against the go- 
vernment, was a new one of the cavaliers, with which the 
Protector acquainted the Lord-mayor and common-coun- 
cil of the city in a speech, wherein he takes notice, that 
the Marquis of Ormond had been privately in London 
three weeks, to promote the King’s ailairs, who lay ready 
pn the coast with an army of piglit thousand men, and 
twenty-two ships ; that there was a design to seize the 
Tower ; and that several ill alTected persons were endea- 
vouring to put thcinselvc& in arms for that purpose ; he 
therefore desired them to put the city into a (K)sture of 
defence, professing a more passionate regarcl for their 
safety than lus own. The citizens returned his highness 
thanks, and in an address promised to defend his person 
and government %vith their lives and fortunes. The like 
addresses came from several of the regiments at honte, 
and from the Knglish army in Flanders. This was 
the plot the Protector mentioned in his speech to the 
parliament, and was discovered hy one Stapley, 
whose father had been one of the King’s judges. Im- 
mediately after the dissolution of the parliament, three of 
the conspirators were apprehended, and tried before an 
bigli court of justice, according to the late act for the 
security of his highness’s person. Mr. Mordaunt, younger 
ton s^d brother of the Earl of Peterborough, was 
acquitted by one vote ; but the other two, Sir Henry 
Slingsby and Dr. llewct were condemned. I'he doctor 
W'as indicted for holding correspondence with Charles 
Stuart, for publishing liim to be King of F.nglatid, Scot- 
land, and Ireland; and fur sending him money. He 
behaved with great boldness towards his judges, keeping 
his hat upon his head while the indictment was reading ; 
but an officer being sent to take it off, he saved him the 
trouble. 'Mie doctor then refused to plead three times, 
disowning the jurisdicimn of the ( ourt : but tliongh they 
read the clause in the late act, hy which they were einpow* 
ered to be his judj^es, lie routinued iiiiite; upon which 
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onti of the judges ^iiihoied up the charge, and was going 
to pronounce sentence, when be oITeri^ to put himself- 
upon his trial, but was told it was tlicn too late, so judgment 
Uras given against him as a mute. The doctor had prepa- 
red a plea and demurrer to the jurisdiction and proceed- 
ings of *the court," and exceptions to tlieir judgment) 
drawn tip in form by council, and ready to be engrossed, 
but was not suffered to have theui argued* .And he was 
beheaded on Tower-Hill. His funeral sermon was preach- 
ed the Sunday following, by Mr. 'Kath. Hardy .at St. 
Dionis Back Churchy in Lime-street and soon after, both 
the sdrm'oh, and the doctor’s intended defence were 
published, entitled, ** Beheaded Dr. John Hewet’s ghost 
crying for justice;” containing his legal plea, demurrer^ 
and exceptions to the jurisdiction of the court, &c. Thie 
doctor Was-a Cambridge divine, but lived at Oxford, and 
in the army, till the end of the lyar, when be came to 
I.ondon) and was permitted to preach in th^ church of St. 
Gregory's, London, though be was known to he a malignanjt. 
After his conviction', Lady Claypole and Lady. . i'alcon- 
bridge, the Protector's daughters, interceded, with thmr 
father for his life ; but because he disputed the authority 
of the court, which struck M the very life of bis govern- 
ment, the Protector woUTd not pardon him. He told Dr. 
Manton, one of Ids chaplains, that if Dr. Hewet had 
shewn himself an ingenious perspn, and would have owned 
what he knew was hts share in the design against him, he 
would h^ve spared his life ; but be said he would not be 
trifled with, and the Dr. was of so obstinate a temper that 
lie was resolved he should die ; and the Protector corariu-. 
ced Dr. Manton before they parted, t.hfit he knew without 
hi« confession, how' far be was’ engaged in the plot- 
Three more of the conspirators were executed, in other 
parts of the city, but the rest were pardoned. 

A liitie before the Protector’s death, the iodependenta 
petitioned for liberty to hold a synod, in order to publish 
to the world an unirorm confession of their faith. They 
were now become a considerable body, their cbnrcluw 
being increased both in city and country, by the addition 
of great numbers of rich and substantial .pessoos ; .but 
voj.. II. JR e 
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tbe^ were not agreed upon any standard of faith or discip- 
line. The piresbyterians in the assembly of divines, had 
urged them to this; and their brethren in New England 
had done it ten years ago ; nor were the English indepen- 
dents insensible of the defect. To remedy this, some of 
their divines and principal brethren in London met toge- 
ther, and proposed, that there might be a correspondence 
among their churches in city and country, for connsel and 
mutual edification ; and for as much as all sects and parties 
of Christians had published a confession of their faith, 
they apprehended the world might reasonably expect it 
from them ; for tliese reasons they petitioned the Protector 
for liberty to assemble for this purpose. This was opposed 
by some of the court, as tending to establish a separation 
between them and tlie presbyterians ; nor was the Protec- 
tor* himself fond of it; however he gave way to their 
importunity. • 

But the Protector did not live to see the fruits of this 
assembly, which was appointed to be held at the Savoy, 
October 12, 1658, where ministers and messengers from 
above one hundred congregational churches met together, 
of which the majority were laymen, the rest pastors in 
churches, and some younger divines about the court, as 
the reverend and learned Mr. John Howe, at that time 
chaplain to the young Protector and others. opened 

their ^nod with a day of fasting and prayer, and after 
some debate, whether they sliould adopt the doctrinal 
articles of the Westminster assembly for their own, with 
some amendments and additions, it was thought more 
advisable to draw up a new confession, but to keep as 
near as posnble to the method and order of the other. 
And a committee of the roost eminent divines was chosen, 
for this work. While they were employed in preparing, 
and potting together the articles of their confession, the 
synod heard complaints, and gave advice in several cases 
tsdiich were brought before them, relating to disputes or 
differences in their churches. The particular beads of 
doctrines agreed to by the committee, were presented to 
tbe'synod every morning. There were some speeches and 
debates upon words and phrases, but at lengtli all acqui- 
escedf and the whole was soon after published in quarto. 
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under the title of A declaration of the faith and order 
owned and practised in the congregational churches in^ 
England, agreed upon and consented unto, by their 
elders and messengers in their meetings at the Savoy 
Next year it was translated into Latin by professor Horn- 
beek, and published at the end of his epistola ad Duritum 
de indepcndentissimo. 

The Savoy confession proceeds upon the plan of the 
Vii^estminster assembly, which made the work very easy; 
and in most places retains their very words. They tell the 
world in their preface, that they fully consent to the 
Westminster confession for the substance of it, but have 
taken liberty to add a few things, in order to obviate some 
erroneous opinions that have been more boldly maintained 
of late than in former times. They have likewise varied 
the method in some places, and have here and there 
expressed themselves more clearly, as they found occasion. 
They have omitted all those chapters in the assembly's 
confession which relate to discipline, as the 30th and 31st, 
with part of the 20th and 24th, relating to the power of 
synods, councils, church censures, marriage and divorce, 
and the power of the civil magistrate in matters of reli* 
gion. Tliese, say they, were such doubtful assertions, 
and so nnsuited to a confession of faith, that the English 
parliament would never ratify tlvem, there being nothing 
that tends more to heighten dissentions among brethren, 
than to place these doubtful speculations under so high a 
title as a confession of faith. After the I9tli chapter of 
the assembly's confession, of the law, the Savoy divines 
have added an entire chapter, of the gospel, in which 
what is dispersed up and down the assembly's confession, 
is collected, and pur togetlicr. Upon the whole, the 
diflerencc between these two confessions, in points of 
doctrine is so very small, that the modern independents 
have in a manner laid aside the use of it in their families, 
and agreed with the presbyterians in the use of the assem- 
bly’s catechism. 

The hierarchy of the church of England was now at 
a very low ebb, and in danger of -being lost beyond reco- 
very; for if the bishops w^io were now very ancient, had 

died off, before otliers had been consecrated, the line 
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of succession must have failed ; for the chtircli of Rome 
was so far from supporting it, iliat they published a trea- 
tise this year, on the nature of the catholic faith, and of 
heresy; iu which they endeavour to invalidate the English 
ordinations, and revived the story of the Nag's-hcad club; 
for the truth of which they appealed to the Bp. of Durham, 
who in a solemn speech made in full parliaiutvu (say they) 
declared in express words, that our first bishops after the 
reformation had been consecrated in a tavern ; and that 
this was so far from being doubted, that it was a fact most 
notorious to all the world; adding, that the rest of the 
bishops present rather approved, than in the least opposed 
what he bad said. The bishop, then in the ninety-fourth 
year of his age, being advised of this calumny, scut for 
a public notary from London, and in the presence of 
proper witnesses, made a solemn protestation of the 
falshood of this story, and signed it in due form. He then 
sent his chaplain. Dr. Barwick, to all the lords spiritual 
and temporal then alive, who had sat in that parliament, 
desiring, that if they believed him undeservedly aspersed, 
they would attest it by subscribing their names ; wliich 
was done by six bishops, and fourteen temporal lords, and 
by the several clerks and registers of the house. The 
bishop died soon after, but bis protestation with the proofs, 
was afterwards published by the Bp. of Derry, in a trea- 
tise entitled, The consecration and succession of protes- 
tant bishops justiSed ; the Bp, of Diiresuic vindicated ; 
and the foble of the ordination of the Nag's-hcad club 
clearly confuted.’’ This awakened the clergy to enter 
upon measures for die continuance of a succession of 
bishops, though they could not be regularly chosen, lest 
the validity of the episcopal ministry should cease ; which 
will come under consideration in the transactions of die 
next year. 

Lwd Clarendon mentions an address of the anabaptists 
to the King, who being disappointed in their expectations 
of a commoosvealth, threw themselves at his majesty’s 
feet, offering their assistance to pull down the present 
government. His lordship adds, 'that the messenger that 
brought the propositions, asking the sum of two thousand 
pounds to carry on the project, his majesty dismissed him 
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with civil expressions, telling him, he had no designs to 
trouble any man for his opinion. However, if there bad 
been such an aililrcss from the body of the anabaptists, 
it is a little strange that after the restoration it was not 
remembered to their advantage. But his lordship seems 
to have had no great acquaintance with these men, when 
he says, they always pretended a just esteem and value 
for all men who faithfully adhered to the King, whereas 
they were of all the sects most zealous for a common- 
wealth, and were enemies to the Protector for no other 
reason, but because he was for government by a single 
person. In truth, this whole affair seems no more than 
an artifice to get a little money out of the poor King’s 
purse. 

The Protector’s health was now declining, through his 
advanced age, and excessive toils and fatigues. The 
restless spirits of the royalists and republicans put him 
upon his guard, insomuch that be usually wore under his 
clothes a piece of armour, or a coat of mail. The loss of 
his heloved daughter Claypolc, who died this summer, 
had also a very sensible influence on his health. About 
the middle of August he was seized with a slow fever, 
which turned to a tertian ague; but the distemper 
appeared so favourable for a while, that he walked abroad 
in the gardens at Hampton -court. Ludlow says, the 
Protector had a humour ill his leg, which he desired the 
physicians to disperse, by which means it was thrown into 
iiis blood. At length his pulse began to intermit, and he 
w;is advised to keep his bed ; and his ague fits growing 
stronger, it was thought proper to remove him to Whitehall, 
wliere he begau to be light-Iicaded ; upon which his physi- 
cians declared his life in danger, and the council being 
summoned to desire him to nominate his successor, he ap- 
pointed his eldest son Richard. In the intervals of his fits, 
he behaved with great devotion and piety, but manifested 
no remorse for his public actions ; he declared in general, 
that he designed the good of the nation, and to preserve 
it from anarchy and a new war. He once asked Dr. 
Goodwin, who attended at his bed-side, and is said to have 
expressed an unbecoming assurance to Almighty God in 

• f e 3 
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prayer of his Yccovery, whether a man could fall from 
•grace?” which the Dr. answering in the negative, the 
Protector Veplied, then I am safe, for I am sure I was 
once in a slate of grace.” About twelve hours before he 
died he lay verj- quiet, when Major Butler being in his 
chamber, says he heard him make his last prayer to this 
purpose: Lord, 1 am a poor foolish creature; tliis 

people would fain have me live; they think it best for 
them, and that it will redound much to ihy glory, and all 
the stir is about this. Others would fain have me die ; 
Lord pardon them, and pardon thy foolish people, forgive 
their sins, and do not forsake them, but love and bless, 
and give them rest, and bring them to a consistency, and 
give me rest, for Jesus Christ’s sake, to whom with thee, 
and thy Holy Spirit, he all honour and glory, now and 
forever, Amen.” T he Protector died in the sixtieth year 
of his age, Sept. 3<!, I55R, the day on which he had trium- 
phed in the battles of Dunbar and Worcester, and four 
years and eight months after he liad been declared Protec- 
tor. As he had lived most part of his life in a storm, his 
deodi %vas attended with one of the greatest hurricanes 
that had be^ii known for many years. Some have said, 
that next night after his death, his body w*as wrapped up 
in lead and buried in Naseby-field, according to his desire. 
Others, more probably, that it was deposited privately in 
a vault in King Henry the seventh’s chapel, sometime 
before the public funeral, which was performed with all 
imaginable grandeur and military pomp, from Somerset- 
House, where lie had lain in state, to the Abbey-church 
in Westminster, where a fine mausoleum was erected for 
him, on which his effigies was placed, and exhibited to the 
view of all spectators for a time; but after the King's 
restoration, his coffin was taken out of the vault, and 
drawn upon a sledge to Tyburn, where it was banged 
' up till sun-set, and then buried under the gallows. 

TIius died the mighty Oliver Cromwell, the greatest 
soldier and statesman of his age, after he had undergone 
excessive fatigues and labours in a long course of warlike 
actions, and escaped inntimerahle dangers from the plots 
and conspiracies of doniestic enemies. Few historians 
have «*pokcii uf him with temper, tliougli no otiicr genius, 
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it may bo, could have held the reins, or steered the com- 
inonwcalih, tliroiigh so many storms and hurricanes, aa 
the factions of these times had raised in the nation. He 
was born at Huntingdon, April 25, 1599, and descended 
of the family of Williams, of Glamorgan, in Wales, 
which assumed the name of .Cromwell by marrying with a 
sister of Cromwell, Earl of Essex, in the reign of Henry 
VIII. The seat of the eldest branch of the family was 
culled Hinchingbrook, now belonging to the Earl of Sand- 
wich, who were reputed to possess an estate of 30,0001. 
a- 3 *car. Oliver who was descended of a younger branch, 
was 'educated in Cambridge, and from thence became a 
student of Lincoln's-Ion, being a wild and extravagant 
youth till about the thirty-fifth year of his age, when he 
quitted his irregular life, and became remarkably sober. 
Ill 1640, he was chosen representati\*e in parliament for 
the town of Cambridge, and sat two years undistinguished 
in the house, as a mere country gentleman, appearing in 
a plain cloth suit of clothes made by a country taylor, his 
Tiuen not very clean, his band unfashionable, his hat with- 
out an hatband, and liis sword close by his side ; his coun- 
tenance was swoln and reddish, bis voice hoarse and 
untuiiable, but his elgciition was full of fervour and 
warmth, and he was well -heard iq the bouse. , His person 
somewhat exceeded the middle stature, but was well 
proportioned, compact and strong. He bad a masculine 
countenance, a sparkling eye, a manly stern look, a 
vigorous constitution, and wim an enainy to ease and 
excess. 

Upon the breaking out of the civil war he took arms 
for ilie parliament, and though he was forty -three years 
of age before he drew a sword, he soon became colonel of 
a regiment of chosen men, who declared they fought not 
for gain, but (or the cause of religion and liberty. He 
always weiil to praver before battle, and returned solemn 
thanks for his success afterwards. He was careful to pro- 
mote an exact discipline in the army, and would not have 
pardoned his own brother if he found him plundering the 
country people. The army had not an officer who faced 
danger with greater intrepidity, or more eagerly sought 
occasions to distinguish his personal valour. He had a 
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creat presence of mind in the heRi of action^ and- taught 
his soldiers to fight in a more desperate manner thaii«tisuah 
*not ullpwing them to discharge their musquets^ till they 
were so near the enemy as to be sure of doiug ei^ecutioii, 
His reputation rose so fast, that he quickly bectune a 
i iajoi -general, then lieutenant-general under Fairfax, 
and at last supplanted him. llis trpops believed themselves 
invincibly under his conduct lie never lost a. battle where 
he had the chief command* The victory at Marstofi-Moor 
was chiefly ascribed to bis valour, The reduction of Ireland 
in less than a year made him the terror of his enemies ; 
4nd the battles of Puhbar apd Worcester compleated his 
martial glory. 

How far his usurping the Protectorship of the three 
nations, without the previous con^nt of a free parliament 
x.as the result of ambition or necessity, has been consi** 
dered already; but if we view him as a statesmen, he was 
an able politician, a steady resolute governor ; end Uiough 
lie had more numerous and powerful euemies than any 
man of the age, he was never intimidated, having a 
peculiar art of keeping men quiet, and giving them by 
turns hopes of his favour. He bad a wonderful knowledge 
of mankind, and an inimitable sagacity aod penetration. 
If there was a man in England who excelled in any faculty 
or science, he xvould And him out and reward him accord- 
ing to his laerit. In nothing was his good understanding 
better discovered than in seeking out able and worthy men 
for all employments, whiph gave a general satisfaction. 
By these methods, in the space of four or five years, he 
carried the reputation and glory of the English nation as 
high, as it was capable of being raised. He was equally 
dreaded by France, Spain, and tlic United Provinces, 
who condescended to servile cuuipliances to obtain hU 
friendship; Charles Giistavus King of Sweden, thought 
himself honoured by his alliance; and Cardinal Mazarine 
•aid, that nothing but the King of France^s having the 
small pox, could nave hindered him from coming over to 
Kqgland, tliat he might have the honour of waiting on one 
of the greatest men. 

The Protector had an uncommon command of his 
passMJus, anu knew how to behave in character upon all 
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occ9>sioi)9 ; though in private life he would be jocose and 
merry with his inferiors ; yet no prince, was more jealous 
of his dignity on public occasions. His ambassadors in 
foreign courts had all the respects paid them that those of 
our Kings ever liad. All Europe trembled at his name ! 
^nd though he could converse with no foreigners but in 
broken Latin, yet no man ever had better intelligence, 
iior understood the views and interests of the Several 
courts of Europe better than himself. He had spies at 
Madrid and Paris, and was so bapp}' as to fix upon persony 
who never failed him. Mr. Algernon Sydne 3 \ who ufasnot 
inclined to think or speak well of Kings, cominended him 
to Bp. Burnet as one w*ho had just notions of public 
libcrt^^ ; aud though he made some severe and cruel laws 
against the episcopal clergy, it was not for their religious 
profession, but because they were open and declared ene- 
mies to his persoa aud govenunent. He was a protestant, 
but affected to go under no denomination or part}' : he 
had chaplains of all persuasions ; and though he was by 
principle an Independent, he esteemed all reformed 
churches as part of the catholic church : and without 
aiming to establish any tenets h}' force or rioleiice, he 
witnessed, on all occasions, an extreme xeal for the 
protestant religion, :.nd a just regard for the libert}* of 
conscience. 

As to his moral character, his greatest enemies have 
not. charged him with any public vices. Dr. Welwood 
admits, that he was not addicted to swearing, gluttony, 
drunkenness, gaming, avarice, or the love of women. 
Nor IS he chargeable with covetousness, for it has bwn 
computed that he distributed forty thousand pounds a 
year out of his privy purse to charitable uses. He pro* 
moted virtuous men, and was iiiHexible in bis puiiishment 
of ill actions. His court was regulated according to a most 
strict discipline, where every vice was bahislicd or severely 
punished, lie inaintaiiied a constant appearance of piety, 
and was regular in his private and public devotions : be 
fctircd cuiiHtantly every day to read Uic scrijunres amt 
prayer; and some who watched him narroulv- ba%’ere* 

{ mrted, that afuv he had read and expounded a chapter, 
prostrated hiiuself w^itli hiv face on the ground, and with 
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tears poured out his soul to God for a (juarter of an hour. 
■He was a strict observer of the sabbath, and an encourager 
of goodness and austerity of life. 

But with all tliese good qualities, it is certain the 
Protector was a strong enthusiast, and did not take up his 
religion upon rational or solid principles, which led him 
into sundry mistakes, not supported by reason or scripture. 
One of his favourite principles was a particular faith i 
that is, if any thing was strongly impressed upon his 
mind in prayer, be apprehended it came immediately 
from God, and was a rule of action ; but if there were 
no impressions, but a flatness in his devotions, it was a 
denial. Upon this maxim be is said to suffer the late 
King to be pat to deMh, in an arbitrary and illegal man* 
ner. Another maxim was, that ** In extraordinary cases, 
something extraordinary or beyond the common rules of 
ynstice, may be done ; that the moral laws, which are 
binding in ordinary cases, may then be dispensed with : 
and that private justice must give way to public necessity.** 
Wliich was the Protector's goserning principle in all his 
unwarrant^le stretches of power. A third principle by 
wliicb the Protector was muled, was, his determining the 
goodness of a cause by the success. An appeal to the 
sword was with him an appeal to God ; and as victory 
inclined, God owned or discountenanced the cause.— But it 
is impossible that a man's conduct could be just or consis- 
tent, while it was directed by such mistaken principles. 

It has been further objected to the Protector's cha- 
racter, that he was notoriously guilty of hypocrisy and 
dissimulation both to God and man ; that be ntocked God 
by the pretence of piety and devotion, and by long 
prayers full of hypocritical zeal. But who can penetrate 
Hie heart, to see whether the outward actions flow from 
an inurard principle ? With regard to men it is certain 
die Protector knew how to address their passions, and 
talk to them in their own way ; and if in his devotions he 
vttered with bis mouth what his heart never meant, no one 
can vindicate him : but men are not slightly to be 
arraigned, says Rapin, for the inward motions of their 
heart, which pass all human knowledge. Besides, it is 
not easy to conceive the watchful eyes that were upon 
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him, and the vast difficulties he had to contend with. 
Queen Elizaheth^s dissimulation has been extolled, for* 
the very same reason that the Protector's is condemned : 
if therefore such a conduct was necessary to govern the 
several parties, there is nothing greatly blame-worthy in 
it, says the same autlior, unless it was a crime in him not 
to put it into the power of his enemies, to destroy him 
with the greater ease. 

Ambition and thirst of glory, might sometimes lead 
the Protector aside, for he imagined himself to be a 
second Pliineas, raised up by providence to be the scourge 
of idolatry and superstition, and in climbing up to the 
pinnacle of supreme power, did not always keep within 
the hounds of law and equity : to this passion some have 
ascribed his assuming the protectorship ; thoiigli others 
are of opinion, it was owing to liard necessity and self* 
preservation. I will not venture to decide in this case ; 
possibly there might be a mixture of both. When he was 
ill possession of the sovereign power, no man ever used 
it to greater public advantage, for he had a due veneration 
for the la%vs of his country, in all things wherein the life 
of his jurisdiction was not concerned : and though he 
kept a standing army, they were tinder an exact disciplinep 
and very little burden to the people. — ^The charge of 
cruelty, which is brought against him, for having put 
•Kome men to death for conspiring against his person and 
government, deserves no confutation, unless they would 
iiavo had him sit still, till some conspiracy or other had 
sii(!ccedcd. Cruelty was not in his nature ; he w*as not 
for unnecessary eflTusion of blood. Lord Clarendon 
assures us, that when a general massacre of the royalists 
w'as proposed by the officers in council, he warmly op* 
posed and prevented it. Dr. We! wood compares the 
Protector to an iinusuai meteor, which with its surprizing 
influences over-awed not only three kingdoms, but the 
most powerful princes and states about us. A great man 
he was, says he, and posterity might have paid a just 
homage to his memory, if he had not embnied his hands 
in the blood of his Prince, and trampled upon the liberties 
of his country. 

Upon the whole, it is not to be wondered| that the 
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character of this great man hat been transmitted down to 
, posterity with some disath'antage, by the several factions 
if royalists, presbyterians, and republicans, because 
each were disappointed, and enraged to see the supreme 
power wrested l^rom them ; but his management is a con- 
amcing proof of liis great abilities : he was at the helm in 
the most stormy and tempestuous season that England 
ever saw ; but by his consummate wisdom and valour, he 
fKscoiicerted the measures and designs of bis enemies, 
wd preserved both himself and tlie commonwealth from 
ifiip%vreck. I shall only observe farther, with Rapin, that 
dte confusions which prevailed in England after the death 
of Cromwell, clearl)’ evidence the necessity of thisusurp- 
acion, at least till the constitution could be restored. 
Jifter Ids death his great atchievements were celebrated 
m verse, by the greatest wits of the age, who in their 

K oegy rics out-did every thing, which till that time had 
etT wrote in the English language. 

Four divines of the assembly died this year : Dr. John 
Harris, son of Richard Harris of Buckinghamshire. He 
was born in the parsonage house of Hardwick in the same 
coauty, educated in Wickham school near Winchester, 
and Emitted perpetual fellow of New College. He was 
so admirable a Grecian, and eloquent a preacher, that 
Sir Henry Ssh^lle called him a second St. Chrysostom. 
In 1619 be was chosen Greek professor of the university^ 
He was afterwards prebendary of Winchester, rector of 
Meupstoke in Hampshire, Rud warden of Wickham CoU 
lege p in all which places he behaved with great reputa* 
lion. In the beginning of the civil wars he took part with 
ihe parliament, took the covenant, and other oaths, and 
kept his wardenship to bis death ; lie published several 
ieitmed works, and died at Wipchester aged seventy 
years. 

Mr. SympsoQ, a meek and quiet divine, of the In* 
dependent persuasion, was educated in Cambridge, but 
forced to 6y his country for non-cunformily, in the times 
of*Eaud. lie was one of the dissenting brethren in the 
assembiv, and beliaved with great temper apd moderation. 
Bp. Kunnet ..nys, lie was silenced for snino time from 
pix.Mebiu;'^ Wi’ause he differed in iiidemeiit from the 
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assembly in points of clnrcli discipline, biit was restored 
to his liberty October 28, 1646. He afterwards gathcreA 
a congregation in London, which met in Ab-churcii near 
Cannon-street. Upon the resignation of Mr. Vines for 
refusing the engagement, he was by the visitors made 
master of Peinbroke-Hall, Cambridge. He was a divine 
of considerable learning, and of great piety and demotion* 
In liis last sickness he was under some darkness, and 
inelancliuly apprehensions; upon wbicb account some of 
his friends and brethren assembled in his own bouse to 
assist him with their prayers ; and in the evening, when 
they took their leave, he thanked them, and said, he was 
now satisfied in his soul ; and lifting up his hands 
towards heaven said, He is come, he is come.** And 
that night died. 

Dr. Harris was horn at Broad Campden in Gloucester- 
shire, and educated in Magdalen Coll. Oxon. He preached 
for some time about Oxford, and settled afterwards at 
Hanwei, in the place of famous Mr. Dodd, then suspended 
for noii-conforniity ; here he continued till the breaking 
out of the civil tvars, when by the King*s soldiers he was 
driven to London. He was appointed one of the asseaibly 
of divines, and minister of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. In 
1G4G he was one of the six preachers to the university of 
Oxford, and next year one of their visitors, when he was 
created D. D. and made president of Trinity Coll, and 
rector of Garlington near Oxford, which is always an- 
nexed to it. Here he continued till his death, governing 
his college with a paternal affection, being reverenced 
by the students as a father. The inscription over his 
grave gives him a greater character ; but the royalists 
charge him, and I believe justly, with being a notorious 
pluralist. He died in the eightieth year of his age. 

Mr. W. Carter was educated in Cambridge, and after- 
wards a very popular preacher in London. He was a 
good scholar, of great seriousness, and though a young 
man, appointed one of the assembly of divines. After 
some time he joined the Independents. He liatl offt rs 
of many livings hut refused them, being dissatisfied with 
the parochial discipline of those times; iievertlieless, I.e 
^tts indefatigable in bis ministry, preaching tv\ u c every 
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LordVday to two large congregations in the city, besides 
lectures on the week days : this wasted his strengtli, and 
put an end to his life, in his fifty-third year. 
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Jfickard proclaimed Protector. — lie is deposed hy the Army. 
Rump Parliament.’— Attempts to reduce the Army . — 
Monk marches into England. — Enters the City.— 
Presbytery restored. — Character of Monk. — State of 
Episcopacy. — King abjures the Protestant Religion . — 
Policy of Monk. — Behaviour and state of the Indepai- 
dents.— Death of Bp. Brownrigge. — Restoration of 
Charles II.— His arrival. — The Liturgy restored.— 
Character of the times before the Refonnatim.— The 
times if ter the Restoration. 

VTPON the death of the Protector, all the discontented 
^ spirits who had been subdued by his administration 
resumed their courage, and within the compass of one 
year, revived the confusions of the preceding ten. 
Richard Cromwell being proclaimed Protector upon his 
father’s decease, received numberless addresses from all 
parts, congratulating his accession to the dignity of 
Protector, with assurances of lives and fortunes chear- 
fully devoted to support his title. He was a young gen* 
tleman of a calm and peaceable temper, but had by no 
means the capacity or resolution of his father, and was 
therefore unfit to be at the helm in such boisterous times, 
lie was highly caressed by the presbyterians, though 
he set out upon the principles of general toleration. 

The young Protector summoned a parliament to meet 
•n the 27ih of Jan. 1658*9. The elections were not 
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according to the nietliod practised by liis fatlicr, but 
according to the old cOnstition, because it was appreheodcHi 
that the smaller boroughs might be more easily influenced^ 
than cities and counties ; but it was ill judged to break 
in upon the instrument of government, by wliitrhlie held 
bis protectorship. The parliament met according to 
appointment, hut did little hiisiness, the lower house not 
being willing to own the upper. The army was divided 
into two grand factions; the Wallingford-House party, 
which was for a commonwealth ; and the preshyterian, 
which with tlie majority of the parliament, was 
for the Protector. The Walliiigfofd-house party, 
of which Fleetw'ood and Deshoroiigh were the head, 
invited Dr. Ow*en and Dr. Manton to their consultations. 
Dr. Owen went to prayer before they entered on busi- 
ness, but Dr. Manton being late before he came, beard a 
loud \*oice from within, saying, He must down, and he 
sliall down.'* Manton knew tiic voice to be Dr. Ow*en's, 
and understood him to mean the deposing of Richard, 
and therefore would not go in. But the writer of Dr. 
Owen’s life discredits this story; though in my opinion, 
it is very probable, for the doctor inclined to a republican 
government : he sided with the army, and drew up llieir 
address against Oliver’s being King : upon which he de- 
clined in the Protector’s favour, and as soon as Richard 
became chancellor of Oxford, he turned him out of the 
ric'c-ctiancellorsliip. The cabinet council at Wallingford- 
House having gained over several to their party, prevailed 
with Richard to consent to their erecting a general 
council of officers, though he could npt but know they 
designed bis ruin, being all republicans ; and tliercfore 
instead of supporting the Protector, they presented a 
remonstrance, complaining of the advancetnent of dis- 
affected persons, and that the good old cause was 
ridiculed. Richard sensible of bis fatal mistake, by tha^ 
advice of Lord Broghil, dissolved the couacil, and then 
^bc parliament voted that tbf^y should meet no more ; hut 
tlit? officers bkl lilni defiance, aud like a company of 
sovereign dictators armed with power, sent the l^roteetor 
a peremptory message to dissolve ilie parlialiient; telling, 
him that it was iiiiposaihle for liiin to keep both the 
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parliament and army at his devotion, but that he might 
choose which he would prefer ; if he dissolved the parlia- 
ment he might depend upon the army, but if he refused^ 
they would quickly pull him out of Whitehall. Upon 
this the timorous gentleman being at a plunge, and desti- 
tute of his father^s courage, submitted to part with the 
only men who could support him. 

After the dissolution of the parliament, Richard became 
a cypher in the government; Lord Broghill, afterwards 
Earl of Orrery, advised him to the last to support the 
parliament and declare against the council of ofEcers ; 
and if he bad allowed the Obtain of his guard at 
the same time to have sccurecTTleetwood and Desbo- 
rough, as he undertook to do, with the hazard of his 
life, he might have been established ; but the poor* 
spirited Protector told him, that he was afraid of blood ; 
upon which the Captain, Lord Howard, made his peace 
with the King. The officers at Wallingford-House 
having carried their point, published a declaration about 
twelve days after, without so much as asking the Protec- 
tor's leave, inviting the remains of the long parliament 
to resume the government, who immediately declared 
their resolutions for a commonwealth without a single 
person, or house of peers. Thus was the grandeur of 
Cromwell's family destroyed by tlie pride and resentment 
of some of its own branches : Fleetwood had married 
the widow of Ireton, one of Oliver’s daughters, and 
being disappointed ef the protectorship by his last will, 
was determined that no single person should be his 
superior. Dcsboi^ougli, who had married Oliver’s sister, 
joined in the fatal conspiracy. Lambert, whom Oliver 
had dismissed the army, was called from his retirement 
to take his place among the council of officers. These, 
with Sir H. Vane, and one or two more behind the cur- 
tain, subverted the government, and were the springs 
of all the confusions of this year, as is evident by the 
letters of Mr. Henry Cromwell, Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, who saw farther into tlicir intrigues at that 
distance, than tlie Protector who was upon tlie^spot. 

From these letters, it is natural to conclude, that 
VUL. u. r f 
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Lieutenant<General Fleetwood was at the head of the 
councils which deposed Richard, which might be owing 
either to his republican principles, or to his disappoint- 
ment of the protectorship. However, when he found lie 
could not keep the army within bounds, who w*ere fur 
new changes, he retired from public biihiness, and spent 
the remainder of his life privately among his friends at 
Stoke- Newington, where he died soon after the revolution, 
being more remarkable for piety and devotion than for 
courage and deep penetration in politics. 

The Protector having parted with the parliament wlio 
were his chief support, had not the resolution to strike 
a bold stroke for three kingdoms, but tamely submitted 
to resign his high dignity, by a writing under his hand, 
after he had enjoyed it eight months. How little tlie soul 
of Oliver sim-ived in his son Richard may be seen by this 
conduct ! His brother Heiiiy, who was at the head of an 
army in Ireland, offered to come immediately to liis 
assistance, but w*as forbid, and the timorous young gen- 
tleman returned to a private life, with more seeming 
satisfaction than he bad accepted the sovereignty. Upon 
his quitting Whitehall, and the other royal palaces, the 
parliament voted him a maintenance, but refused to 
concern themselves #iih bis father^s debts, the pay- 
ment whereof swept away the greatest part of his estate, 
which was far from being large, considering the high 
preferments his father had enjoyed for several years. 
This was a further contempt thrown upon the Protector’s 
memory ; former obligations were forgotten, and a 
new council of state being chosen, the nation seemed to 
slide peaceably into a commonwealth government. 

The presbyterians would have been content with 
Richard’s government ; hut seeing no likelihood of 
restoring the covenant, or coming into power, they 
entered into a kind of confederacy with the royalists, 
restore the King and tlie old constitution. The particu^ 
lars of this union wre not known, because the historians 
who write of it being all royalists, have not thought fit to 
do so much honour to the presbyterians. But it is gene- 
rally kgreed, that from this time the presbyterians ap- 
peared no longer among the King’s enemies, but very 
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much promoted his restoration. Upon the foundation of 
this uiiioni an insurrection was formed in several parts of 
the country, which was discovered by Sir R. Willis, a 
correspondent of Secretary Thurloe’s, so that only Sir G. 
Booth, a prcsbytcrian, haJ an opportunity of appearing 
about Chester, at the head of five or six hundred men, 
declaring for a free parliament, without mentioning the 
King ; but he and Sir T. Middleton, who joined him, 
were defeated by Lambert, and made prisoners. The 
King and Duke of York came to Calais, to be in readiness 
to embark in case it succeeded, but upon the news of its 
miscarriage they retircd| and his majesty in despair deter* 
mined to rely upon the Roman Catholic powers for the 
future. Several of the presbyterian ministers appeared in 
this insurrection. 

The parliament to secure their republican government, 
first appointed an oath of abjuration, whereby they re* 
iiounced allegiance to Charles Stuart, and the whole race 
of King James, and promised fidelity to the common* 
w'ealth, without a single person or the house of peers. 
Tiiey then attempted the reduction of the army, which 
had set them up, depending upon the assurances General 
Monk had given them from Scotland, of his army^s entire 
submission to their orders ; but the English officers, 
instead of submitting, stood in their own defence, and 
presented another petition to the house, desiring their 
former address from Walliiigford-House might not lie 
asleep, but that Fleetwood, whom they had chosen for 
their General, might be confirmed in his high station. 
The house demurred upon the petition, and seeing there 
was like to be a new contest for dominion, endeavoured to 
divide the officers, by cashiering some, and paying others 
their arrears. Upon this the officers presented a third 
petition to the same purpose ; but the parliament being 
out of all patience, told tlieiii their complaints were with- 
out just grounds, and cashiered nine of the chiefs, among 
whom were Lieutenant- Generals Fleetwood, Lambert, 
Deshorough, Berry, Kelsey, Cobbet, and others of the 
first rank : by means whereof things were brought to this 
r^risis, that the army must submit to the parliament, or 
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instantly dissolve them. The discarded officers resolved 
on the latter, for which purpose, I^mbert with his forces 
secured all the avenues to the parliament house, and as %lio 
speaker passed by Whitehall he rode up to his coach, 
and having told him there was nothing to be done at 
Westminster, commanded Major Creed to conduct him 
back to his house. At the same time all the members 
were stopped in their passage, and prevented from taking 
their seats in parliament ; Fleetwood having placed a 
strong guard at the door of the ^parlranient house for that 
purpose. Thus tlje remains of the long parliament, after 
they iiad sat five months and six days, having no army to 
support them, were turned out of their house a second 
time, by a company of head-strong officers, who knew how 
to pull down, hut could not agree upon any form of govern- 
ment to set up in its place. 

There being now a perfect anarchy, the officers who 
were masters of the nation, first appointed a council of 
ten^ of their own body to take care of the public, and 
having restoretl their general officers, they conclmled upon 
a select number of men to assume the administration, 
under the title of a committee of safety, which consisted 
of twenty-three persons, who had the same authority and 
power that the late council of state had, to manage all 
public affairs, till they could agree upon a new settlement. 
The people of England were highly disgusted with these 
changes, but there was no parliament nor King to fly to ; 
many of the gentry therefore from several parts, sent 
letters to General Mouk in Scotland, inviting him to inarch 
his army into England to obtain a free parliament, and 
promising him all necessary assistance. The committee 
of safety being aware of this, attempted an accommo- 
dation with Monk by Clarges Itis brotberondaw, but 
without success, for they had not sat above a fortnight 
before they received letters from Scotland, full of re- 
proaches for their late violation of faith to the parliament, 
and of the getieraPs resolution to march his army into 
England to restore them. Upon this Lambert was sent 
immediately to the frontiers, who f|uartcrifig his soldi<‘rs 
about Newcastle, pm a stop to Monk’s marcli for about a 
month. In the mean timC| lUa general in otder to gain 
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time, sent commUisioncrs to London, to come to terms 
with the committee of safety, who were so supple, that a 
treaty was concluded November 15 , but when it was 
broiij^ht to Monk he jireteiided his commissioners had ex- 
ceeded their instructions, and refused to ratify it. The 
council of state therefore, wdiich sat before the rump 
parliament was interrupted, taking advantage of this, re- 
.solved to gain over Monk to tlieir party, and being assem- 
bled privately, sent him a commission, constituting him 
General of the Armies of Kiigland, l^cotlaivd and Ireland, 
\vhi< li was the very thing he desired. 

At this juncture died Seijeant Bradshaw, who sat as 
judge and pronounced sentence of death on King Charles 
at his trial: he died with a firm belief of the justice of 
putting his majesty to death in the manner it was done, 
and si'.id that if it were to do again, he would be the first 
•nan that should do it : he was buried in W'estmiiister- 
Ahhey, being attended liy most of the members of the 
long parliament, and otlicr gentlemen of quality, but 
Ills body was not sulVcreil t 4 ) rest long in its grave. 

The General having secured Scotland, and put garri- 
sons into tile fortified places, marched to the borders 
with no more than fivetl.* usaiul men ; hut while Lambert 
was encamped uIhuu Newcastle to oppose his progress, it 
appearetl that the nation was sick of the frenzies of tlie 
otficers, and willing to prefer any government to the 
present anarchy ; Portsmouth, and part of tlie fleet revolted, 
and declared fora free parliament, as did several detach- 
ments of ihe army ; upon which Lambert retired towards 
London, and made way for Monk s entering England, 
'^rhe committee 4 >f safety seeing all things in confusion, 
and not knowing whom to trust, resigneil their autliority, 
and restored the parliament, and would now have been 
glad to have bad Monk l>ack again in Sc*»iland . for this 
purpose tlwsy sent letters to acquaint liini wiili their 
restoration, and that now lie migbt return 10 his govern- 
ment in Scotland ; hut the general having eiiiered 
f^nglaiul, continued his march tow^ards l.ondoii, ilesigniiig 
•Miew as w'ell as a free parliament. NV lu*!i he came 10 
^ erk, Lord Fairfax received him into that ciiy.» aiul de- 
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dared for a new and free parliament ; a| did the London 
apprentices, and great numbers of all ranks and orders of 
men l>oth in city and country. The rump being suspicious 
that Monk had some further design, either of establishing 
himself after the example of Cromwell, or of restoring 
the King, obliged him to take the oath of abjuration of 
Charles Stuart, already mentioned, and to swear, that by 
the grace and assistance of almighty God, he would be 
true, faithful, and constant to the parliament and common- 
wealth ; and that he would oppose the bringing in, or 
setting up any single person or house of lords in this 
commonwealth. They also sent Messrs. Scot and Robinson 
to be spies upon his conduct, %vho came to him at Leices- 
ter, where be received addresses from divers parts, to 
restore the secluded presbyterian members of 1648, which 
was the first step towards the King's restoration. Thus a 
few giddy politicians at the head of an army, through 
ambition, envy, lust of power, or because they knew no^ 
what to carve out for themselves, threw the whole king- 
dom back into confusion, and made w^ay for that restora- 
tioD they were most afraid of, and which, without 
their own quarrels, and insulting every form of govern- 
ment that had been set up, could not have been accom- 
plished. 

Wlien the general came to St. Albairs, he sent a 
aies^agc to desire the parliament to remove the regiments 
quartered in the city to some distance, which they weakly 
complied with, and made way for Monk’s entrance with 
his forces in a sort of triumph. Being conducted to the 
parliament house, the speaker gave him thanks for his 
great and many services; and the general having returned 
the compliment, acquainted the hoiis^, — ** That sovcial 
applications had been made to him in his march from 
Scotland, for a full and free parliament ; for tlie ad- 
mission of the secluded members, without any pre\ioii'> 
oath or engagement, and that the present parliaitii nt 
would determine their sitting. To all wliteb he had 
replied, that they were now a free parliament, and had 
voted to fill up their house in order to their being a full 
parliament; but to restore the secluded members wiihoni 
a previous oath to the present government, is wliuilud 
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never been done in England ; but he took the liberty to 
add, that he was of opinion, that the fewer oaths the 
better, provided they took care tiiat neither the cavaliers 
nor fanatics should have any share in the administration.’* 
The citizens of London being presbyterians fell in 
with Monk, in hopes of a better establisiimcnt, and came 
to a bold resolution in common-council, to pay no more 
taxes till the parliament was filled up. Upon this the 
house to shew their resentments, ordered the general to 
inarch into the city ; to seize eleven of the most active 
coinnion-council-men, and to pulldown their gates, chains, 
and portcullises. This was bidding them defiance, at a 
time when they ought to have courted their friendship. 
Monk having arrested the common-council-men, pra3'ed 
the parliament to suspend the execution of the remaining 
part, but the}’ insisting upon his compliance, he obeyed. 
The citizens were enraged at this act of violence^; and 
Monk’s friends tohl him, that his embroiling himself with 
the cit}’ in this manner would inevitably’ be his ruin, for 
without their assistance he could neither support himself 
nor obtain another parliament ; people being now gene* 
rally of opinion with Oliver Cromwell, that the rump 
parliament >vas designed to be perpetual, and their 
g«)vernment as arbitrary as the most despotic King. 
I^lonk therefore convinced of his mistsike, resolved to 
reconcile himself to the magistraej' of the city, in order 
to whicli, he sent his brother Clarges to assure them of 
his concern for what he had done ; and having summoned 
a council of officers in the night, he sent a letter to the 
parliament, insisting upon their issuing out writs to fill 
up their house, and when filled, to rise at an appointed 
time, and give way to a full and free parliament. Upon 
reading this letter the house voted him tlianks, and sent 
to acquaint him, that tliej’ were taking measures to satisfy 
his request ; hut the general mu willing to trust himself in 
tlieir hands, broke up frtmi Whitehall, and having been 
invittnl by the l.ord-inayor of London, and the chief 
Presbyterian ministers, marched his whole army into the 
<*ity ; and a coinnion-coitncil being calleil, he excused 
his late conduct, and acquainted them with the letter he 
had sent to the house, assuring them, that he would now 
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stand by thein to the utmost of his power. This appeased 
the angry citizens, and caused them to treat him as their 
friend, notwithstanding what had happened the day 
before. When the news of this reconciliation was spread 
through the town, the parliament were struck with sur- 
prize ; but tliere was a perfect triumph among the 
people, the bells rung, bonfires were made, and numbers 
of rumps thrown into them, in contempt of thcparliamcMU. 

The general being now supported by the citizens, pro- 
ceeded to restore the secluded members who were of the 
presbyterian party ; for this purpose he appointed a con- 
ference between them and some of the sitting members, 
svhicli miscarried, because the sitting members roiiid not 
undertake that the parliament would stand to their agree- 
ment. Upon which Monk resolved to restore them imme- 
diately by force, lest the parliament and their army shoiiUl 
come to an accommodation, and dislodge him from the 
city. Accordingly he summoned the secluded members to 
Whitehall, and having acquainted them with his design, 
exhorted them to take care of the true interest of the 
nation. 

The house thus enlarged became entirely preshyteriaii. 
They ratified their former vote, that the King*s concessions 
at the Isle of \\ ight were a sufficient ground for peace. 
They annulled the engagement of 1649. They put the 
militia into new hands, with this limitation, that none 
should be employed in tliat trust but who would first 
declare under their hands, tliat they believed the war 
raised ny both houses of parliament against the King was 
just and lawful, till such time as force and violence w’as 
used upon the parliament in 1648,'* 7'hey repealed the 
oath of abjuration of Charles Stuart. They appointed a 
new council of state, and declared for a fre^ romnioii- 
wealth; for a learned and pious ministry; for the continn* 
ance of tithes, and for the augmentation of smaller 
livings by the tenths and first-fruits. 7’hey resolved to 
encourage the two univ€*rsities, and all other sclicmls of 
learning. Aud io content the indepeiidents, tliey voted 
that provision snould be made for a due liberty of con- 
science in matters of religiciri, according to. the word of 

God. Thus presh) tcry was restored to all Uic pow^s ti 
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bad ever enjoyed; and tlic ministers of that persuasion 
wore in full possession of all tl:e livings in England. A 
reform was made in the militia ; and the chief places of 
profit, trust, and honour were put into their hands. The 
army was in disgrace; the iudepciidents deprived of ail 
their influence, and all things managed by the presbyte- 
rians, supported by Monk's forces. After this the long 
parliament passed an act for their own dissolution, and 
for calling a new parliament, the candidates for which 
were to declare uiulcr their hands, that the war against 
the late King was ju$t and lawful ; and all who had assisted 
in any war against the parliament since January 1 , 1641 , 
they and their sons were made incapable of being elected, 
unless they had since manifested their good aflection to 
the parliament. They then appointed a new council of 
state, consisting of tliirty-one persons to take care of the 
government; and dissolved themselves after they had sat^ 
with sundry intermissions, nineteen years, four month8| 
and thirteen days. 

We are now come to the dawn of the restoration, of 
which general Monk lias had the reputation of being the 
jchief instriiinent. 'J’his gentleman was son of Sir T. Monk, 
of Poiheridgo, in Devonshire, and served the King in the 
wars for some years, hut being taken prisoner he changed 
sides and acted for the parliament. He ufterivards served 
O. Croiiiwell, and w'a> by him left cominaudcr in chief of 
the forces in li?coiland, from whence he now marched into 
England to restore the parliament. He had a cloudy head, 
and in no action of his life discovered a quick, or fine 
genius. In the hater pan of life he was sordidly covetous, 
and sunk into most of the vices of the times. No 
luan ever went beyond huii in dissimulauon and falsehood, 
as appears* in this very albair of the King's restoration. 
He took the abjuration oath once under Oliver; and again 
this very year, whereby he renounced the title of Charles 
Stuart, and swore to he true to the comuionweahh, without 
^ single person or house of lords. Anu yet in his flrst 
message to the King by Sir J. Greiniile, he assures his 
majesty, that his heart had hovui ever fitithful to him, 
though he had not been in a condition to serve him till 
pow. When he came with his army lo l.ondou, he assured 
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the rump parliament of his chearful obedience to all 
their commands, and desired them to be verj* careful that 
* the caralier party mi^ht have no share in the civil or 
militarv power. When he restored the secluded members, 
he promised the parliament to take crtertiial care that they 
slionld do no hurt. When tlie commonwealth’s men 
e^rpressed their fears, and asked the general whether he 
would Join with them against the King? he replied, I 
liave often dejlared my resolution so to do;” and taking 
Sir Artliur Haslerigge by the hand, he said, “ I do here 
protest to you, in the presence of ail these gentlemen, 
that I will oppose to the utmost, the setting up of C'harlcs 
Stuart, a single person or a house of peers.” He then 
c*\posi?dated with them about their suspicions ; “What 
is it 1 have done in bringing these members into the 
hoiKc, says he, are they not the same that brought the 
King to tile block, though others cut ofl' liis bend, and 
that Jiisily And yet this very man, within six tnoiiths, 
c</i!<lemne<l these persons to tlie gallows. Nay further, lie 
sent letters to all the regiments, assuring them that the 
government should continue a commonwealth, that they 
had nf) purpo^ij to return to their old honilage, that is 
inofiarrhv; and if xniy made di^tllrhan^€^s rii favour of 
C'liarle*^ Stuart, he desired they iniglit be secured. So that 
if tiiis gentleman was in the secret of restoring the King 
from his entrance into Fngland, or his first coming to Lon- 
don, I may challenge all history to produce a scene of 
hypocrisy and dissimulation €*qual to his conduct. 

But before we relate tli»* particulars of the restoration, 
it will be proper to consicler the abject state of the cbuicb 
of Kitgland, and the religion of tlie young King. If 
Cromwell had lived ten or twelve years longer, episcopacy 
might have been lost beyond recovery, for by that time the 
whole bench of bishops would have been dead, and there 
would have been none to consecrate or ordain for the 
future, unless they could have obtained a new conveyance 
from the clmrcli of Rome, or admitted the validity «f 
presbyierian onlinatton. This was the cast* in view, which 
Infliiccd the anc ient bishops to petition the King to fill «p 
tlic vacant sees wiih all expedition, in which they %vcre 
supi>«>ricfl by Sir K. Hyde,, chancellor of the cxclicqncr, 
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who prevailed with his majesty to nominate certain cler- 
gymen for those high preferiiieiits, and sent over a list of 
their names to Dr. Barwick, to be communicated by liiin ' 
to the Bps. of London, Ely, Sarum, and others who w'crc 
to be concerned in the consecration. It was necessary 
to carry on this design with a great deal of secrecy, lest 
the governing powers should secure the bishops, and by that 
means put a stop to the work. It w'as no less difticuit to 
provide persons of learning and character who would 
accept the charge, when it w'ould expose them to sufferings, 
as being contrary to the laws in being, and when there 
was no prospect of restoring the church. But thegreatest 
diHiculty of all was, how to do it in a canonical manner 
when there were no deans and chapters to elect, and con- 
sequently no persons to receive a dkClirc^ according 

to ancient custom. 

But is not the Christian world in a sad condition, if a 
bishop cannot be chosen or consecrated without a royal 
mandate, and the suffrage of a dean and chapter, when 
there were no such oiKcers in the church for three hundred 
years after the apostles ? and if the validity of all sacer- 
dotal ministrations must depend on a regular uninterrupted 
succession from St. Peter ? especially as Baronins a popish 
historian confesses, that in a succession of fifty popes not 
one pious or virtuous man sat in the chair; that there had 
been no popes for some years together ; and at other times 
two or three at once; and when the same writer admits, 
between twenty and thirty schisms, one of which con- 
tinued fifty years, the popes of Avignon and Rome 
excommunicating each other, and yet conferring orders 
open their several clergy. How impossible is it to lrac<^ 
the right line through so much confusion ? 

But with regard to the King, his concern for the 
regular consecration of protestant bishops was a mere 
farce ; for if he was not a papist before this time, it is 
certain ho was recoiicilcMt to the church of Home this 
vear, at the Pyrenican treaty concluded between France 
and Spain at Fuiitarahia, whither lie had repaired incognito 
to engage them in his interest. Here the King stayed 
twenty days, in which lime his majesty, with the Earl ot 
Bristol and Sir II. Ben net «!mbr;u:eil the Rtnnaa OaiboUc 
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reli|:»ioii. Bill the prime ministers of France and 

Spain were now tiiMi witnesses of liis majesty's abjuring 
the protestant religion, there are strong presumptions that 
he was a papist long before, even before Ins brother James, 
if we may credit the testimony of his confessor Father 
Huddleston. The Dutch protcstants suspected the change, 
but the King denied it in the mo.st public manner. To 
carry on the disguise, Dr. Morlev, afterwards Bp. of 
W incliester, w'as employed to write an a|>ologetical letter 
to Dr. Trigland, the Dutch minister at the Hague, tt> 
assert aud prove the King's stedfastiiess to the refunned 
faith and coniintmton. The letter was written a litiie 
before the King's going to the Pyrena aii treaty, to entrage 
llie liom^'oi Catholic powers for his restoration ! ibii ?•» 
continn the preshyterians further, and to put an end to all 
>n>pu ions i»f ills majesu's being turned papist, Sir it. 
^iiin av and the Ctiuntess of Balcarres were emphned to 
engage the most emintmr reformed niinislers in France, to 
%\iite to their preshy terian brethren in FIngland, and 
assure them of tlie King's stedfasiness in the protestant 
faith, and to i Nri!>i‘ his not joining with the clinrcli at 
Charenton. Aicordingly these creduions ministers not 
being acijuainied with the secret easily became the duties 
of ilie royal party. 

J'o return to Goninal Monk in Sciuland ; as long as 
the army governed adairs at W'eslmiiiMer, the OeinTal 
was on their M<ie, and tuiteriained Mr. C 'oil ins, an inde- 
pendent miui-''t^*i’, for his chaplain ; hut upon the cpiarrel 
heiwpen the army and |)arliaiiient, and Munk\ declaring 

the laU4*r, it apprehended he had changed sides, and 
woiihi fall in with the prcshvicrians ; upon %\ liicli Mcsms. 
CarjJ and barker were sent to Scotland willi a letter iVoni 
Dr. Ow'on, expressing their fears of the dang«:r of lh« Ir 
religious liherties upon a revoluiioti of go\erniiient. "1 he 
general rcc'civcvl ilnrni with alt the marks of esieinn ; and 
after a few liays wnoe. a leiUT directed lo Dr. Owen, Mr- 
l«reenhili, and Mr. Hook, to be c unniiiinicated to the 
t;hnrchcs, in and aiumt I.fitidon; proititstug for hiinscii 
aud the rc-t of hn^ 'dliri f-. that iIm »r inler<»iit, lihcrlv, and 
•mcoMragcii.cfit, huuld hi* \er\ drar to him ; iind wssiirinj; 
rbcin tliAl lac :;*< ui tliat itad been upon his hc::ri 
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to secure and provide for, wore their liberties and free- 
dom, as tlie subjects and servants of Jesus Christ. In 
one of the jrcnerars letters to the parliament, he declares 
strongly for liberty of conscience, and an absolute com- 
monwealth, in language which in another would be called 
the fumes of fanaticism. He desires them to encourage 
none l>iit godly ministers and magistrates, that no yoke 
may be imposed upon conscience but what is agreeable to 
the word of God, and that they would establish the govern- 
ment in a free state or commonwealth. 

Upon the general's coming to London, he was trans- 
formed at once into a zealous presbyterian, and thought 
no more of the independent churches ; he received the 
sacrament at Mr. Calamy’s church, and would sidfer none 
to preach before him but whom he approved. He con- 
sulted the presbyterian ministers, and asked their advice 
in all important atVairs. It seems these were the gentle- 
men that beat him out of his commonwealth principles. 
Afterwards, when some gentlemen of quality, suspecting 
the King to be at the bottom, were earnest with the 
General, that if the King must be brought in by the next 
parliament, it might he upon the terms of his late ma- 
jesty’s concessions at the Isle of W’iglit ; the General at 
first recoiled, and declare<l he would adhere to a common- 
wealth ; hilt at last veeming to be conquered into a com- 
pliance, lie intimated to them, that this was the utmost 
line he could or would advance in favour of the King ; 
and yet when this was moved in the ei>nvention parliament, 
the General stood up, and declared against all conditions, 
and threateiuid them tliat should encourage such a motion 
with all the mischief that might follow. I'hus the 
credulous presbyterians w’cro gradually drawn into the 
snare, ami made to believe, that presbytery was to be 
the estahlishetl government of the church of Kngland 
under Charles II. 

The Scots were equally concerned in this affair, and 
much more zealous for their discipline. 'Fhe General 
therefore sent letters to the kirk, with the strongest assu- 
rances that he would take care of their discipline. But 
the Scots not willing to trust him, commissioned Mr. 
Sharp to be their agent, and gave him instniciiuns to 
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his best endeavours, that the kirk of Scotland might 
without interruption or encroachment, enjoy the freedom 
and liberty' of her established judicatories, and to repre- 
sent tlie sinfulness and oflTensiveness of a toleration in 
that kingdom. Sliarp was to concert measures with 
Calamy, Ash, Manton, and Cowper ; but these gentle- 
men being not very zealous for the discipline, Sharp 
informed lits principals, that it was feared the King would 
come in, and with him moderate episcopacy, at least in 
Kngland, but that the more zealous party were doing 
what they could to keep on foot the covenant. To which 
Douglas replied. It is best that the presbyterian govern- 
ment be settled simply*, for you know that the judgment of 
honest men here, is for admitting the King on no other buc 
covenant terms. 

The Independents and Anabaptists were in such dis- 
grace, that their leaders had not the honour of being 
consulted in this weighty affair. Monk and the presby- 
terians were united, and had force sufficient to support 
their claims : the tide was with them, and the parliament 
at their mercy. The Independents offered to stand by 
their friends in parliament ; to raise four new regiments 
f rom among themselves, to force the general hack into 
Scotland; and to raise one %undred thousand pounds for 
the use of the army, provided they would protect them 
in their religious liberties, which they were apprehensive 
Monk and the preshyterians designed to subvert. But 
their officers had lost their credit; their measures were 
disconcerted and broken ; one party was for a treaty, and 
another for the sword ; their old veteran regiments were 
dislodged from the city, and Monk was in possession. In 
this confusion their General Fleetwood, who had hroiigh 
them into this distress, retired and left them a body with- 
€jut a head ; after whicdi they became insignificant, and 
in a few months quite coiitcmptihle. Here ended the 
power of the army, and of the Independents. 

Being now to take lca%*e of this pcrople, it may be pro- 
per to observe, that the Independents sprang up and 
mightily increased in the time of the civil wars, and had 
the reputation of a wise and politic people: they divided 
from the preshyterians upon the foot of discipline, arid 
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fought ill the parliamcnl^s quarrel, not so much for hire 
and reward, as from a real belief that it was the cause of 
God ; this inspired their soldiers with courage, and made 
them face deatli with undaunted bravery, in so much that 
when the army was new modelled, and hlled up wdth men 
of this principle, they carried all before tiiem. When 
the war was ended, they boldly seized the person of the 
King, and treated him with honour, till they found him 
unsteady to his promises of a toleration of their principles, 
and then they became his most determined enemies ; wiicn 
they were assured afterwards by the treaty of the Isle of 
Wight, that they were to be cruslied between both parties, 
and to lose their religious libertj^ for which they had been 
fighting, they tore up the government by the root'^, and 
subverted the whole constitution. This they did, not in 
consequence of their religious principles, but to secure 
their own liberty. After the King’s death they assumed 
the chief management of public affairs, and would not 
part with it on any terms, lest they should be disbanded 
and called to account by a parliamentary power, and 
therefore they could never come to a settlement, tliouL’li 
they attempted it under several forms : the first was an 
absolute commonwealth, as most agreeable to their prin- 
ciples, hut wlien the commonwealth began to clip their 
military wings, they dispossessed them, and set up their 
own general with the title of Protector, who had skill 
enough to keep them in awe, though they were continually 
plotting against his government. After his death they 
dispossessed his son, and restored the commonwealth- 
When these again attempted to disband them, they turned 
them out a second time, and set up themselves under the 
title of a committee of safety; but after the death of 
Cromwell, their new General Fleetwood having neither 
courage nor conduct enough to keep them united, they 
crumbled into factions, while llieir wanton sporting with 
the supreme power, made the nation sick of such ilis* 
traction, and yield to the return of the old constitution. 

The oRicers were made up chiefly *of Independents 
and Anabaptists, most of them of mean extraction, and 
far from being as able statesmen as they had been for- 
merly soldiers ; they were brave and resolute men, who 
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had the c.*iuse of religion and liberty at heart, but they 
neglected the old nobility and gentry so much, that when 
they fell to pieces, there was hardly a gentleman of estate 
or interest in his country that would stand by them. As 
to their moral character, they seem to have been men of 
piety and prayer ; they called God into all their councils, 
but were too much governed by the false notions they had 
imbibed, and the enthusiastic impulses of their own minds. 
1 do not find that they consulted any number of their 
clergy, though many of the independent ministers were 
among the most learned and eminent preachers of the 
times ; and some of whom had no small reputation for 
politics ; hut their pulling down so many forms of govern* 
ment, without adhering steadily to any, issued in their 
ruin. Thus as the army and independents out-witted the 
presbyterians in 1648, the presbyterians, in conjunction 
with the Scots, blew up the Independents at this time; 
and next year the episcopal party, by dextrous manage* 
ment of the credulous presbyterians, undermined and 
deceived them both. 

The new year began with the restoration of Charles 
IL The long parliament dissolved themselves March 16, 
and while the people were busy in choosing a new one, 
General Monk was courted by all parties. 7'he republicans 
endeavoured to fix him for a commonwealth ; the French 
ambassador offered him the assistance of France, if he 
would assume the government either as king or protector, 
which it is said, be would have accepted, if Sir Ashley 
Cooper had not prevented it, by summoning him before 
the council, and keeping the doors locked till he had taken 
away the commissions from someof iiis most trusty officers, 
and gi%*en them to oiliers of the cuuncirs nomination. 
But be this as it will, it is certain that Monk had not as 
yet given the king any ericoiiragemeni to rely upon him, 
tliough his majesty had sent him a letter as long ago as 
July 21, IC39, by an express messenger, with the largest 
offers of reward. 

Tbepresbyteriant were now in possession of the whole 
power of England ; the council of state, the chief officers 
of the army and navy, and the governors of the chief 
forts and garisotis were theirs ; their clergy were in po’* 
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s^ession ofbeth universities, and of the best livings in tiie 
kingdom. There was hardly a loyalist, or professed epis- 
copalian, in any post of honour or trust ; nor had the King 
any number of friends capable of promoting his restora- 
tion, for there was a disabling clause in the cpialification 
act, that, *‘all who had been in arms against the long par- 
Ikiinent, should be disqualihed from serving in the next.” 
7"he whole government therefore was with the presby terians, 
who were shy ot the independents as a body of men more 
distant from the church, and more inclined to a common- 
wealth. 7'hcy were no less vigilant to keep out of parlia- 
ment the republicans of all sorts, some of whom run 
about every where like men that were giddy or amazed, 
but their time was past. On the other hand, they secretly 
courted the episcopalians, who dispersed papers among 
the people, protesting their resolutions to forget all past 
iniiiries, and to hury all animosities under the foundation 
of Ills iiiajest\*s restoration. Dr. Morley and some of his 
brethren met privately with the presbyterian ministers, 
and made large professions of lenity and moderation, but 
without descending to particulars. The King and Chan- 
cellor Hyde carried on the intrigue. The Presbyterian 
ministers did not want for cautions from the Independents 
and others, not to be too forward in trusting their new 
allies, but they would neither hear, see, or believe, till it 
was too late. 'Phey valued themselves upon their superior 
influence, and from an anibilious desire of grasping alt the 
merit and glory of the restoration to themselves, they 
would Slider none to act openly with them, but desired the 
episcopal clergy to lie still for fear of the people, and 
leave the conducting of this great affair to the hands it w*as 
in. Accordingly the presbyterian ministers wrote to their 
friends in their several counties, to be careful that men 
of republican principles might not be returned to serve . 
in the next parliament, so that in some counties the 
elections fell upon men void of all religion. And in other 
places the people broke through the disabling clause. Dr. 
Harwick says, they paid no regard to it; and Monk 
declared, that if the people made use of their natural 
» hi clioosing whom they ibought fit, without reserve, 
VOL, II, erg 
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uo injuiy should be done ibein. So that when the housea 
met it was evident to all wise men it would be a court 

Scots were more steady to the covenant, and 
sent over Mr. Sharp, with the Laris of Crawford and 
Lauderdale to Holland, humbly to put his majesty in mind, 
that the Kirk of Scotland expected protection upon the 
footing of the presbyterian establishment, without indul- 
gence to sectaries. Their brethren in the north of Ireland 
joined in an address to the same purpose : and some of the 
English Presbyterians were of the same mind ; ten of 
whom met the Scots commissioners at London, and made 
earnest applications to tlie general, not to restore the 
King but upon the concessions made by bis father in the 
Isle of Wight. But this was only the resolution of a few, 
the majority, says Sharp, were for moderate episcopacy, 
upon the scheme of ALp. Uslier, and therefore willing 
to hearken to an accommodation with the church. Dr. 
Barwick adds, what the presbyterians aimed at, who were 
now superior to the Independents, wa.s that all matters 
should be settled according to the treaty of the Isle of 
Wight, which gave the court a fair op|>ortunity of re- 
ferring all church matters to a conciliatory synod, the 
divines of each party to be summoned when the King 
should be settled on bis throne. This was the bait that was 
laid for the presbyterians, and w'as the ruin of their cause. 
The Scots kirk stood to their principles, and would have 
bid defiance to the old clergy, but Calamy, Maiitoii, and 
Ashe, informed them in the name of the London ministers, 
that the general stream and current being for the old 
prelacy, in its pomp and height, it was in vain to hope for 
establishing presbytery, which made them lay aside the 
tisoughts of it, and dy to Usher’s moderate episcopacy. 
Thus they were beat from their first works. 

But if the tide was so strong against them, should they 
have opened the sluices and let in the enemy at once, 
without a single article of capitulation ? It is hard to 
account for this conduct of the presbyterians wiilioiit im- 
peaching their understandings. Indeed the Episcopal 
clergy gave them good words, assuring them, that all 
things should be to their minds when the King was 


parliament. 
But the 
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restored ; and lliat their redying ou the royal word, would 
be a mark ot cuntidenre which his majesty would always 
renieinber, and would do honour to the King, who had 
been so long neglected. But should this have induced 
them to give up a cause that had cost so much treasure 
and blood, and become humble petitioners to those who 
were now almost at their mercy ? For they could not but 
be sensible, that the old constitution must return with the 
King, that diocesan episcopacy was the only legal estab* 
lishment, that all which had been done in favour of pres- 
bytery, not having had the royal assent, was void in law, 
therefore they and their friends who had not episcopal 
ordination and induction into their livings, must be looked 
upon as intruders, and not legal ministers of the church of 
England. 

But notwithstanding this infatuation, and vain confi- 
dence in the court, and the clergy, Mr. Eachard would 
set aside all their merit, by saying, whatever the Pres- 
byterians did in this afl'atr, was principally to relieve 
themselves from the oppression of the Independents, 
who had wrested the power out of their hands, 
and not out of any affection to the King and church. 
Directly contrary to his majesty’s declaration con- 
cerning ecclesiastical affaires uhich says, ‘‘When we 
were in Holland we were attended with many grave and 
learned ministers of the presbyterian persuasion, w'hom 
to our great satisfaction and comfort, we found to be full 
of aifei tion to us, of zeal for the peace of the *.diurch and 
state, and neither enemies (as they have been charged) to 
episcopacy or the liturgy.” When the King came to 
Whitehall he made ten of them his chaplains ; and when 
he went to the house to quicken the passing the act of 
iiulemnily, he said, My lords, if you do not join with me 
in extinguishing this fear, which keeps the hearts of men 
awake, you keep me from performing my promise, wdiich 
if I had not made, neither I nor you had been now here. 

/ prai/ let us not dtceivc those vAo brought or permitted 
tocoine "hither. Here is a royal declaration, and yet all 
t ame to nothing. TUe reader will judge hereafter who were 
most to blame, the episcopal party, for breaking through 

i; g J 
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SO many solemn vows and protestations ; or tlie preshy- 
tertans hrin<ring in the Kinir w iihont a |)re\ious treaty, 
atid ' trusting a set of men, wliom tliov kiH!vv to he their 
implacable enemie*;, 1 can think of no decent excuse ft)r 
the former ; and the host ap<dogy il»at can he made tt»r the 
latter is, that most of them lived long enough to see their 
error and heartily repent it. 

In the interval between the dissolution of the lotig 
parliament, and the meeting of the c«/i»\ention which 
brought in the King, General Monk seeing which way tlie 
tide ran, fell in with the stream, and vchturcd to corres- 
pond more freely %vith the King by Sir .1. Grenville, who 
brought the general a letter, and sent back v\ith an 
assurance that he would serve his fttajfsty in ’.lie best 
manner he could, lie desired the King to rtmn* ,* out of 
the Spanish dominions, and promised, that ifle^i in i'e^tv 
wrote letters to the parltameiit, he wonhl deliver tlieiu ui 
the openixig of the sessions. BuriM^t says, that l e had 
like to have let tlie honour slip tlirongli his finger>, and 
that a very small share of it really belonged to him. 'I'he 
King having removed privately to Breda, and adclreHsed 
letters to both houses ; the general acquainted the 
speaker, that Sir J. Gretnille had brought him a h uer 
from the King, hut that lie hatl not prestimed to o|)«ni it ; 
and that the same gentleman attcrivltul :ii the di^ir with 
another to the house. SirJfdin iriinie<iiately called in, 
ami having delivered his letter at the bar withdrew, .nul 
carried anoilier to the lords 'J'lie letter Cfmrniii<*d ii:i 
earnest iuvi ation to the commons to return to their tiuly, ns 
the only way to a settled peace ; lii> majesty proini%iiig an 
act of oblivion for what was jmhI, and all the seeuriiy iliev 
(ould desire for their Jiherties and pn#perties, uml the 
rights of parliament for t!ie ftttiir<*. 

Under the same cover was emdosed his niaiestv’s de- 
claration from Breda, granting ** A genc^ral parfloii to all 
his loving subjects who should lay liohi of it within h»rty 
days, except such who sliouid be exreptcnl by parliament. 
TCf^%e only e.xcepted, says he, let all our siihfects, how 
faulty soever, rely uptin the word of a Kiog solemnly given, 
tltal no crime committed against us, or our royal fatlier, 
stoaii erirr be brought into que lion to the prejudice ol 
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iheir lives, estates, or reputation. Wt do also declare a 
liberU) to tender consciences^ and that no man shall be dist- 
fuirted or called in question for diffeftnees of opinion in 
matters of rr/iqioHy which do not disturb the peace of the 
kingdom, A ml we sliaU be ready to consent to such an 
act of parliaincnt as upon mature deliberation shall be 
offered to us for the full granting that indulgence.’* Upon 
reading these letters, the commons voted, that according 
to the ancient constitution, the government of this king- 
dom is, and ought to be, by King, Lords, and Commons; 
and a committee was appointed to draw up a dutiful 
letter, inviting his majesty to return to his dominions : 
money was voted to defray his expences ; a deputation 
of lords and commons was sent to attend his majesty ; 
and the fleet was ordered to convoy him home. Sir M. 
Hale moved, that a committee might be appointed to 
review the propositions of the Isle of Wight, and was 
seconded in the motion ; but Monk, who was prepared for 
siK'h a motion, stood up and said, The nation was now 
quiet, but there were many incendiaries upon the watch 
trying where they could first raise a flame ; that he could 
not answer for the peace of the kingdom or army, if any 
delays were put to the sending for the King. What need 
is there f>f it, says he, when he is to bring neither arms 
nf)r treasure along with him.” He then added, that he 
should lay the blame of all the hlood and mischief that 
might follow, on the heads of those who should insist 
upon any motion that might retard the present settlement 
of the nation.” Which frightened the house .Into a 
compliance. And this was all the service General Monk 
did towards the King’s restoration, for which he was re- 
warded with a garter, a dukedom, a great estate in land, 
and with one of the iiighest posts of honour and profit in 
the kingdom. 

Thus was the King voted home in a hurry, which was 
owing to the flattering representations made by Lord 
Clarendon in his letters of the King’s good nature, virtue, 
probity, 'and application to business. When the Lords 
and Commons sent over a deputation to the King at Breda, 
the London ministers moved that a pass might be granted 
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to some of their number, to wait upon his majesty with an 
stdilress from their brethren ; accordingly Dr. Keynolds, 
Dr. Spurstow, Mr. Calamy, Mr. Hall, Mr. Manton, and 
Mr. Case, were delegated, who went over with three or 
four attendants, and had an audience, in which the King 
spoke kindly to them, and ackncAvledged their services, 
but told them, be would refer all to the wisdom of the 
parliament. At another audience, if we may believe 
Clarendon, they met with very dilTerent usage j for wdicn 
they intreated his majesty at his first landing not to use 
the book of common -prayer entire and formally in bis 
chapel, it having been long laid aside, the King replied 
with some warmth, “ That while he gave them liberty be 
would not have his own taken away.'' They then besought 
him with more importunity, that the use of the surplice 
might he discontinued hy his chaplains, because it would 
give oiTence ; but the King w*as as inexorable in that point 
as the other, and told them, that it was a decent habit, 
and bad been long used in the church ; that it Inid been 
still retained by him, and that he would never discoun- 
tenance that good old practice of the church in which lie 
had been bred. But he never refused them a private 
audience when they desired it i and to amuse them further, 
while they were once waiting in an anti-chamher, his 
majesty said his prayers with such an audible voice in the 
room adjoining, that the ministers might hear him ; he 
thanked God that he u'as a covenanted King ; that he hoped 
the Lord uould give him an humble^ mcck^ forgiving spirit , 
that he might have forbearance t^xards his offending sub- 
ject^y as he expected forbearance from offended heaven. 
Upon hearing which old Mr. ('use lift up his hands to 
heaven, and blessed God who had given them a praying 
King t 

Though the bishops held a private correspoinlence 
with Chancellor Hyde, and by him were assured of the 
king's favour, they were not less forward than the pre**- 
byterians in their application to his majesty himself ; for 
while he remained at Breda, Mr. Barwick was sent o\ci 
with instructions, he was then to give his majesty a di^^- 
tinct account of the present state of the cliurcii in all ibc 
particuTars wherein bis majesty desired to he informed , 
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and to bring the bisliops hack his majesty’s coinniands, 
with regard to all that should b# thouglit proper for them 
to do, &.C. Mr. Barwick was most graciously received 
the King and his ministers, and the Sunday after h\% 
arrival at Breda, was appointed to preach before his 
majesty. The court was as yet very much upon their guard 
with respect to the presbyterians ; but the flames began 
to kindle at home; the episcopal clergy not observing 
any measures of prudence in their sermons ; Dr. Griffith 
having preached an angry sermon before the general was 
fora pretence confined, to Newgate, but in a few days was 
released. 

^I"he clouds gathering thick over the late managers, 
every one began to shift for himself. Bichard Cromwell 
resigned his chancellorship of the university of Oxford 
the very day the King was invited home, and retired beyond 
sea; thus quitting the stage of public action. — ^As he 
was innocent of all the evil his father had done, says Bur- 
net, so there was no prejudice laid against him. Upon 
his ndvtinccment to the protectorship, the city of London, 
and almost all the counties of England, sent him addresses 
of congrutiilaiion, but when he found the times too boit- 
lerous Ire readily withdrew, and becSime a private man ; 
and as he had done no hurt to any body, so no body ever 
studied to hurt him. A rare instance of the instability of 
human greatness ; and of the security of innocence !’* 
In his younger years he .had not all that zeal for religion 
as was the fashion of the times ; but thote who knew him 
well in the latter ^part of life have assured me, that ho was 
a perfect gentleman in his behaviour, well acquainted with 
public affairs, of great gravity, and real piety ; but sO 
very modest, that he would not be distinguished br known 
hy any name but tlic feigned one o/ 31r. Clarke. He died 
at Theobalds about the jear 17 rj. 

The King landed at Dover, May Cf, and cafkie the 
same night to Canterbury, where he rested the next day, 
and on Toesdsiy May -'h I’^jde in triumph with hfs two 
hroihcrs, through the city of Loudon to Whitehall, amidst 
the acclaiimtions of an innumerable croud of spectators. As 
he passed along, ohl Mr. Jackson, an eminent presbyterian 
niiiiistcr, presented Ins majesty witli a lic'h ertibossed bibte, 
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which he was pleased to receive, and to declare it his 
resolution, to make that hook the rule of Ids conduct. 
Two days after the King’s arrival at W’liiteliall, his majesty 
went to the house of peers, and after a short congraiuhuory 
speech passed an act, turning the present convention into 
a parliament. After wliicli tlie lunises for themselves, and 
all the commons of Kiiglaiul, laid hold of his majesty’s 
most gracious pardon, and appointed a committee to 
prepare an act of indemnity for all who had heen con- 
cerned in the preceding commotions, except the late 
King’s judges, and two or three others. 

Had the directions given for the choice of this parlia-^ 
ment been ohsened, no royalists could have sat in the 
house ; however their numbers were inconsiderable ; the 
convention was a preshytepan parliament, and had tlie 
courage to avow* the justice and lawfulness of taking arms 
against the late King, for when Lenthall speaker of the 
long parliament, in order to shew the sincerity of his 
repentance, had said, that he that fir^t drew his sword 
against the late King, committed as great an offence as 
he that cut off his head, he w*as brought to the bar, and 
was reprimanded hy the speaker. But it wan to little 
purpose to justify the civil war, when they were yi^dding 
up all they had been contending for to the conit ; for 
though they stopt short of the lengths of the next parlia- 
ment, they increased liis majesty’s revenues so much, 
that if he had been a frugal prince he might ha>e lived 
without parliaments for tlie hitiire. The restoring the 
King after this manner without any treaty, or one single 
article for these curing men in ilic enjoyment of their 
religious and civil liberties, was the foundaiion of all the 
nitsfortunesof the nation under this reign. 

But it ought to be reniemhcrcd, that this was not a 
legal parliament, for tlie rump l.ad no power to appoint 
Veepen of the liberties of Knglancl ; nor had the keepers 
a right to issue out writs for election of a new parliament ; 
i^or could the King’s writ, without the suhseqiient choice 
of the people make them so. All the laws therefore made 
by this convention ; and all the pttnishtnents iiiHirted 
Upon o/Teiiders in pursuance of them, were not strictly 
legal, which the court were m> apprehensive of, iliai they 
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prevailed wiili tlie next parliament to confirm tlietn. When 
this convention parliamcMit had sat about eight months, it 
was dissolved partly because it was not legally chosen , and 
])ecansc it was too iiiiicb presbyterian ; the prime minister, 
Hyde, having now formed a design in concert with the 
bishops, to rid llie church of all the preshyterians. 

The managing preshyterians still bnoyed themselves 
np with hopes of a comprehension within the church, 
tliongh tliey hail parted with ail their weight and influence; 
and from dire#tors were become humble suppliants to 
those very men who a few months before lay at their feet. 
They had now no other refuge than the King’s clemency, 
ivhich was directed by Hyde and the bishops ; but to keep 
them quiet, his majesty condescended to admit ten of 
their number into the list of Ris chaplains in ordinary, 
viz. Messrs, Reynolds, Spnrstow, Wallis, Manton, Bates, 
Calamy, Ashe, Case, Baxter, Woodbridge. None of 
these divines were called to preach at court, except Dr. 
Reynolds, Dr. Spurstow, Mr. Calamy, and Mr. Baxter, 
each of them once. Here again the preshyterians were 
divided in their politics, some being for going as far as 
they could with tlie court, and others for drawing back. 
Of the former sort were Mr. Calamy, Dr. Reynolds, and 
Mr. Ashe, who were t'ntirely directed by the Earl of 
Manchester, and had frequeut assemblies at his house ; 
to them were joined Dr. Bates, Dr. Manton, and most of 
the city ministers ; hut Dr. Seaman, Mr. Jenkins, and 
others, were of another party ; these were a little 
estranged from the rest of their brethren, and meddled 
not witli politics, because the court gave them no encou- 
ragement, their design being only to divide them ; but 
the former had more confidence in their superiors, and 
carried on a treaty, till by force and violence they were 
beaten out of the field. 

Dpon the King’s arrival at Whitehall, the liturgy of 
the church of England was restored in his majesty’s chapel, 
and ill several churches both in city and country ; for it 
was justly obseried, that all acts and ordinances of the 
long parliament which had not the royal assent, were in 
themselves null, and therefore prelacy was still tbe legal 
establishment, and the coniiiipn-prayer the only legal form 
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of worship, lificl that they were punishable by the laws of 
• the land who oflicialeil by any other. The justices of 
the peace and others insisting, that the laws returned with 
the King, and that they ought not to be dispensed with in 
the neglect of them. Tlie old sequestered clergy flocked 
in great numbers about the court, magnifying their sufler* 
ings, and making interest for preferments ; every one took 
possession of the living from which he had been ejected ; 
by which means some hundreds of the presbyterian clergy 
were dispossessed at once. Upon this th% heads of that 
parly waited upon the King, and prayed, that though all 
who had lost their livings for malignancy, or disaftection 
to the late powers were restored, yet that those ministers 
who succeeded such as had been ejected for scandal, 
might keep theur^ places;* but the court paid no regard to 
their petitions. However where the incumbent was dead, 
b»s majesty yielded that the living should be con Armed to 
the present possessor. 

The heads of colleges ahd fellows who had been ejected 
i'fi the late times, were no less forward in their applications 
to be restbred; upon which the parliament appointed a 
committee to receive their petitions. Dr. Goodwin having 
resigned his presidentship of Magdalen-Coll. Dr. Oliver 
was restored. And to prevent applications upon this head, 
the lords passed this general order, “ That the chancellors 
©f both universities shall take care, that the several colleges 
in tl>e said universities shall be governed according to 
their respective statutes ; and that such persons who have 
been unjustly put out of their headships, fellowships, 
or other offices relating to the several colleges or univer- 
sities, may be restored.’^ Pursuant to this order, there 
followed a very considerable change in both universities, 
commissfdners being appointed by the King to hear and 
determine ail causes relating to this afl'air, who restored 
all such as were unmarried to their respective places. A nd 
all rarfiving ejected fellows of colleges were instated 
without exceptions, and such at had been nominated by 
the commis-sioners in 1648, or elected in any other manner 
than according to the statutes, were ejected and their 
places 'declared vacant. 'Hie like alterations were inadf 
m the aaiter^ity of Cambridge. All the surviving fellows 
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unmarried were restored, as in tlie other university, by 
which means most of tlie preshytcrians were dispossessed, 
and the education of youth taken out of their hands. 

To make way for the filling up these and other vacan- 
cies in the church, the honours of the universities were 
olfered to almost any, who would declare their aversion 
to presbytery, and lieart)' a/Fection for episcopal govercii- 
inent. It was his majesty’s pleasure, and the chancellor’s, 
that there should be a creation in all faculties of such as 
liad sud’ered for the royal cause, and had been ejected 
from the university. Accordingly between seventy and 
eighty masters of arts were created this year at Oxford. 
The creations in the university of Cambridge were more 
numerous. So that within the compass of little more 
than six months, the universities conferred one hundred 
and fifty doctors of divinity degrees, and as many more in 
the other faculties. Had the parliament visitors in 1648, 
or O. Cromwell in his Protectorship, made so free with the 
honours of the universities, they might justly have been 
supposed to countenance the illiterate, and prostitute the 
honour of the two great luminaries of this kingdom; but 
his majesty’s promoting such numbers in so short a time 
by a royal mandamus, without enquiring into their quali- 
fications, or insisting upon their performing any academi- 
cal exercise, must be covered w ith a vail, because it was 
idr the service of the church. 

The Kngiisii hierarchy being restored to its former 
pre-eminence, except the peerage of the bishops, it 
remained only to consider wdiat was to be done with the 
malcontents ; the independents and anabaptists petitioned 
the King only for a toleration ; and the English papists 
depending upon their interest at court, offered Im majesty 
owe hundred thousand pounds before he \eft Breda, to 
VaVe off the penu\ laws, upon which Xus majesty ordered 
the chauceWot to 'insert t\ie foXXowiiig eXanse in his deeXa- 
ration concerning ecclcMasiical affairs, that ** OtXiers 
also be permitted to meet for religious worship, so be it 
they do it not to the disturbance of the peace ; and that 
no justice of the peace olFer to disturb them.” When 
this was debated in the King’s presence after the restora- 
tiois the bishops wisely held their peace; but Baxter 
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H-ho was more zealous than prudent, declared plainly his 
dislike of a toleration of papists and socinians; which 
his majesty took so very ill, that he said, tlie preshyterians 
wereaset of men who were only for setting up themselves. 
However they still flattered then»sclves with hopes of a 
comprehension, while the independents and baptists tvere 
in despair. 

And here w^as an end of those distracted times, which 
our historians have loaded with all tiie infamy and reproach 
that the wit of man could invent. The puritan ministers 
have been decried as ignorant mechanics, ranting preach - 
ers, enemies to learning, and no better than public 
robbers. The universities were said to he reduced to a 
mere Munster; and that if the Goths and Vandals, and 
even the Turks had over-run the nation, they could not 
have done more to introduce barbarism and disloyalty ; 
and yet in these times, and by the men who then filled the 
university chairs, were educated the most learned divines 
and eloquent preachers of the last age. The religious 
part of the common people have been stigmatized with 
the character of hypocrites; their looks, their dress and 
behaviour, have been represented in the most odious 
colours; and yet one may venture to challenge these 
declaimers to produce any period of time since the reform 
mation, wherein there was less open prophaneness and 
impiety, and more of the spirit as well as appearance of 
religion. Perhaps there was too much rigour and precise- 
ness in indifferent matters, but the lusts of men w ere laid 
under a visible restraint ; and though the legal constitu- 
tion was unhappily broken, and men were governed by 
false politics, yet better laws were never made against 
vice, or more vigorously executed. The dress and conver- 
sation of people was sober and virtuous, and their manner 
of living remarkably frugal. There was hardly a single 
bankruptcy to be heard of in a year; and in such a 
case the bankrupt had a mark of infamy upon him that 
be could never wipe off. Drunkenness, fornication, 
propharie swearing, and every kind of debauchery were 
Justly deemed infamous, and universally discountenanced. 
The clergy were laborious in prcsching and praying, hi 
eatecbisiiig youth, and visiting their parishes* The 
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Lord’s-day was ol)servc<l w'ith unusual reverence; and 
there were a set of as learned and pious youths training up 
ill the university as had ever been known. So that if such 
a reformation of inanners bad obtained under a legal 
administration, they would have deserved the character of 
the best of times. 

Rut when ilie legal constitution was restored, there 
rct!F»*o ‘d with it a torrent deham liery and wickedness. 
'V* * I. which IoUowihI the restoration were the reverse 
i- ’t preceded it; for the laws which had beau 

ciiiK icd ’1st vice for the last twenty years being 
declared nu.', and the magistrates clianged, men set no 
hounds to ilu • licentiousness. A proidaination indeed 
was piiiiiished a;^ainst loose loose? and riotous cavaliers, 
whose hnalty <*on>isted in drinking healths, and railing at 
those who would lu.t revel with them : hut in reality the 
King was at the head c»f th.ese disorders; being devoted 
to his pleasures, and having given himself up to an avowed 
course of lewdness; his liishops and chaplains said, that 
he even came from his mistresses’ apartments to churcli, 
even on sacrament day.s. I'here were two play-houses 
erected in the neighbourhood of the court. W’onien 
ac’tresses were introduced into the theatres, which had not 
been known till that time; the most lew^d and obscene 
plavs were bruiigbt on the stage : and the more obscene, 
the better was the King pleaseil, who graced every new 
play with his royal presence. Nothing was to he seen at 
court hilt feasting, hard drinking, revelling, and 
ainorons intrigues, wliich engendered the most enormous 
vices. 

From court tlie coniagiou spread like wildfire among the 
people, insomueh that men threw off the very profession of 
virtue and pietv, under colour of drinking the King s 
health; all kinds of old cavalier rioting and debauchery 
revived; thc' appearances of religion which remained 
with some, furnished matter of ridicule to libertines and 
scoffers. Some who had been concerned in the former 
t-’liariges, thought they could not redeem their credit 
better than deriding all religion, and telling c»r making 
stories to render their former party ridiculous. 'Fo appear 
serious, or make conscience cither of woids or actions, 
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was the way to be accounted a sclnsmatic, a fanatic, or a 
sectarian ; though if there was any real religion during 
the course of tins reign, it was chiefly among those 
people. They who did not applaud the new ceremonies, 
were marked out for presbyterians, and every presbyterian 
was a rebel. Tlie old clergy who had been sequestered 
for scandal, having taken possession of their livings, were 
intoxicated with their new felicity, and threw off the 
restraints of their order. Such was the general dissolution 
of manners which attended the deluge of joy that 
overflowed the nation upon his majesty's restoration ! 
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Views of the Court. — Preshjfterians^ address. — The Bishops^ 
reply . — The King^s declaration on Ecclesiastical affairs. 
Rec>eption of it. — Persecution of Non-conformists . — 
Cromwell and others taken out of their graves. ^Trials 
if Regicides . — Their execution. — Revival of Popery. 
Fifth Monarchy -men. — The King's Alarriage. — ^New 
Parliament. — Remarkable speech if Lord Clat'enion.^ 
Sham ploti.-^Rcmarks. 

"OEFORE we relate the conference between the epigeo- 
pal and preabj’teriaii divinei in order to a compre- 
hension, it will be proper to represent the views of the 
court, and of the bishops, who had promised to act with 
temper, and to bury all past offences under the foundation 
of the restoration. The point in debate was, Whether 
concessions should be made, and pains taken to gaiti the 
Presbyterians P” The King seemed to be for it ; but tlie 
court bishops, with Lord Clarendon at their head, were 
absolutely against it. Clarendoq was a man of high and 
arbitrary principles, and gave himself up to the bishops, 
for the service they had done him in reconciling the King 
to his daughter's clandestine marriage with the Duke of 
York. If his Lordship had been a friend to moderate 
measures, the . greatest part of the presbyterions might 
have been irained; but he would not disoblige the 
bishops. 

The King was devoted to his pleasures, and bad no 
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principles of real religion ; his grand design was to lay 
asleep the former controversies, and to unite both protes- 
tant and papist under Ills government ; with this view he 
submitted to the scheme of the bishops, in hopes of making 
it subservient to a general toleration ; which nothing could 
render more necessarv, than having great bodies of men 
shut out of the church, and put under severe penal laws, 
who must then be petitioners fur a toleration which the 
legislature would probably grant ; hut it was his majesty’s 
resolution, that whatsoever sho.uld he granted of tliat sort 
should pass in so unlimited a manner, that papists as w'cll 
as other sectaries should he comprehended vriihin it. The 
Duke of York and all die Homan catholics were in thi^ 
scheme. 

The presbyterians were all this while striving against 
the stream, and making interest with men who were now 
laughing in their sleeved at the abject condition to which 
their egregious credulity had reduced them. I’hey otVered 
Usher’s model of primitive episcopacy as a plan of acconi- 
modatioh ; that the surplice, the cross in baptism, and 
kneeling at the communion, sliould be left indifTerent. 
They were content to set aside th^ assembly’s confession, 
and let tlie articles of the church of England take place 
w iili some few amendments. About the middle of June, 
some of their leading men waited upon the King, to 
crave his majesty’s interposition for reconciling the difi'er- 
ences in the churcii ; that the people might not be deprived 
of their faithful pastors. When honest Mr. Baxter told 
his majesty, that the interest of the late usurpers with the 
people arose from the encmiragcment they had given 
religion ; and he hoped the King would not undo, hut 
rather go heyonu the good wdiich Cromwell, or any other 
had done. They laid a good deal of stress on their own 
loyalty, and carefully distinguished between their own 
behaviour and that of other sectaries, who had been dis* 
loyal and factious. Hie King replied,— That he was glstd 
to hear of their inclinations to an agreement; that he 
would do his part to bring them together, but this must 
not be by bringing one party over to another, but by abatrng 
sometvhat on botli sides and meeting in the midway; and 
that if it was nut accomplished it should not be bis fault; 
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nay, he said,, he was resolved to see it brought to pass. 
Accordingly his majesty required tliem to draw up such, 
proposals as they thought meet for an agreement about 
church government, and to set down the most they could 
yield ; promising them a meeting with some episcopal 
divines in his majesty's presence, when the proposals were 
ready. Upon this they summoned the ministers to meet 
at Sion-college, when after two or three weeks consultation 
they agreed upon a paper of proposals, which together 
with Abp. Usher's reduction of episcopacy, they offered to 
the King. 

When they came to court with their propostils, the 
King received them favourably, and promised to bring 
both parties together. His majesty expressed a satisfac- 
tion in hearing they were disposed to a liturgy, and forms 
of prayer, and that they were willing to yield to the 
essence of episcopacy, and therefore doubted not of pro- 
curing an accommodation. The ministers expected to 
have met the bishops with their papers of proposals, but 
none of them appeared, liaving been better instructed in a 
private conference with the Lord-chancellor, who told 
them it was not their business to offer proposals, because 
they were in possession of the laws of the land ; that the 
hierarchy and service book being the only legal establish- 
iiUMit, ought to be the standard of agreement; and there- 
fore their only concern was to answer the exceptions of 
the ministers against it. Accordingly, instead of a confe- 
rence, or paper of proposals, which the ministers expected, 
the bishops having obtained a copj^ of the paper of the 
presbyterians, drew up an answer in writing, which w’as 
( oninumicated to their ministers. In this answer, the 
bishops take notice of the ministers' concessions in their 
preamble, as that they agree with them in the substantials 
of doctrine and worship ; and infer from thence, that 
their particular exceptions are of less importance, and 
ought not to be stilly insisted on to the disturbance of the 
peace of the churcii. 

The eyes of the presbyterians were now opened, and 
they began to discern their weakness in expecting an 
J»;;rc?euieiir with the bishops, who appeared to be exaspe- 
vor. 11, H h 
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rated, and determined to tie them down to the old esta- 
blishment The former severities began already to be 
revived, and the laws were put in execution against gome 
who did not make use of the old liturgy. Many were 
suspended and turned out of their livings on this account ; 
upon w'hich the leading presbyterians applied to the King, 
who gave them a civil audience, and told them, he would 
put what he thought fit to grant them into the form of a 
declaration, which they should have the liberty of perusing, 
before it was made public. A copy of this was accordingly 
delivered by the chancellor to Mr. Baxter, and other pres- 
byterian divines, with lilx'rty to make exceptions, and give 
notice of what they disliked. These divines petitioned 
for some further amendments and alteration.^; npon which 
the King appointed a day to hear what could be said on 
both sides, at the chancelloris house. As the c[)ancellf>i 
read over the declaration, each party were to alledgc their 
exceptions, and the King to determine. The chief 
dehates were on the iiigh powers of the bishops, and the 
necessity of re-ordination. Bp. Morley and Dr. Gunning 
spoke most on one side; and Messrs. Calarny and Baxter 
on the other. Upon hearing the whole, his majesty deli- 
vered his jiid.gment as to what he thought proper should 
stand in the declaration ; and appointed Bps. Morley and 
Henchmen, Dr, Keynolds and ^ir, Calarny to express it in 
proper words ; and if they disagreed, the Karl of Anglesea 
and Lord Hollis were to decide. At length the declara- 
tion, witli such amendments as the King would admit, was 
published, and the greatest numbers of the ministers were 
content; but because it proceeded upon the plan of 
diocesan episcopacy, which they had covenanted against, 
others w'crc extremely uneasy; some ventured upon a 
second address to the King, in which they renew their 
requests for Abp. Usher's scheme of primitive €*piscopacy 
as most agreeable to scripture, most conducive to good 
disci|.line, and as tliat which would save the nation from 
the violation of the solemn league and covenant, which 
whether it were lawfully imposed or no, they conceive now 
to be binding. I'hey then renew their requests for promo- 
ting of piety ; of a religious and diligent ministry ; of the 
requisites of church couuuunion ; and for the observation 
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of the sahhatli. They complain that parish discipline is 
not sufficiently granted in his majesty declaration, tha^ 
inferior synods are passed hy, and that the bishop is not 
cpiscopiis pvicses but epheopus princeps, endued with sole 
power of ordination and jurisdiction. Hoivever if the 
King's declaration, without any amendments, had passed 
into a law, it would have prevented in a great measure the 
separation which followed ; but neither the court, nor 
ministry intcniled it, if they could stand their ground upon 
the foot of tlu? old establishment. The presbyterians 
about I-ondon were so far pleased with the declaration, 
that they drew up an address of thanks, in the name of 
the city ministers, and presented it to the King. To 
which his majesty returned this answer, “ Gentlemen, I 
will endeavour to give you all satisfaction, and to make 
yon as happy as myself.” 

I’pon the terms of the declaration Dr. Reynolds accept- 
ed of the bishopric of Norwich ; Mr. Baxter was offered 
the bishopric of Hereford, but refused upon other reasons ; 
and Mr. Calainy declined the bishopric of Litchfield and 
(\>ventry, till the King’s declaration should be passed into 
a law. l)r. Mantoii having been presented to the living of 
Covont-Garden, by the Lari of Bedlord, accepted it upon 
the terms of the dcclar.'ition, and received episcopal 
institution from Dr. i>helden. Bp. of London. Having 
first subscrii)ed the doctrinal articles of the church of 
England only, and taken the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy, and of canonical obedience in all things lawful 
and honest. The doctor was also content that the common- 
prayer should be read in his church. Dr. Bates was 
ulVercd the deanery of Litchfield; Dr. Manton the deanery 
of Rochester; and Mr. Bowles that of York; but finding 
how things were going on at court, after some time they 
refused. , 

I'he Lords and Commons, upon reading the ^ 

declaration, agreed to wait upon his m^ajesty in a 
and return him thanks ; and the commons ordered a bm 
into their house to pass it into a law ; but when the i\ 
had been read the first time, the question being put for a 
sccoiid reading, it passed in the negative ; one of the secre- 

H h 2 
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taries of state opposing it, which was a sufficient indica* 
tion says Dr. Bates, of the courts aversion to it. Sir M. 
Hale who was zealous for the declaration, at that very 
juncture ^as taken out of the house of commons, and made 
Lord chief baron of the Exchequer, that he might not op- 
posef the resolutions of the ministry. Strange! that au 
imuse of commons, which on the 9th of November had 
gnen the King unanimous thanks for his declaration by 
their speaker, should on the 28th of the same month reject 
ft before a second reading. This blasted all the expecta- 
tions of the presbyterian clergy at once. It was now appa- 
rent that the court did not design the declaration should 
be carried into execution, but only ser^'c as a temporary 
expedient to keep them quiet, till the church should be in 
circumstances to bid them defiance. 

The court and bishops were at ease, and went on brisk- 
ly with restoring all. things to the old standard ; the doc- 
trines of passive ehedience and non-resistance were revi- 
ved ; men of the highest principles, and most inveterate 
resentments, were preferred to bishoprics, by which they 
were more than compensated for their sufferings, by the 
large sums of money they raised on the renewal of leases, 
which after so long an interval were almost expired ; but 
what a sad use they made of their riches, I choose ratlicr 
to relate in the words of Bp. Burnet than niy own. — 
** What the bishops did with their great fines was a pattern 
to all their lower dignitaries, who generally took more care 
of themselves than of the church ; the men of ser\’ice were 
loaded with many livings, and many dignities. With this 
accession of wealth, there broke in upon the church a great 
deal of luxury and high living, on pretence of hospitality ; 
and with this overset of wealth, and pomp that came upon 
men irf the decline of their age, they who were now growing 
into old age, became lazy and negligent in all the true 
concerns of the church.” 

From this time, says Bp. Kennet, the presbyterians 
began to prepare for the cry of persecution, and not 
without reason, fur Feb. I4, Mr. Z. Crofton, minister of 
Aldgate, was sent to the Tower, for writing in favour of 
the covenant ; where be lay a considerable time at great 
expence, and was at last turned out of his parish without 
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any consideration, though he had a wife and seven chil- 
dren, and had been very zealous for the King’s restoration. 
Mr. A. Parsons, rector of Wem, a noted loj alist, was fetched 
from his house by six soldiers, for seditious preaching, 
and non-conformity to the ceremonies ; for which he was 
fined tw*o hundred pounds, and to continue in prison till 
it was paid. 

Spies were sent into all the congregations of presb5’tc- 
rians throughout England, to observe and report their 
beliaviour to the bishops ; and if a minister lamented the 
degeneracy of the times, or expressed his concern for 
the Ark of God^ if he preached against periidiousness, or 
glanced at the vices of the court, he was marked for an 
enemy to the King and government. Many eminent and 
loyal presbyterians were sent to prison upon such inform- 
aiioiis; among whom was the learned and prudent Mr. 
John Howe, and when tiiey came to their trials, the court 
was guarded with soldiers, and their friends not suffered to 
attend them. Many were sequestered from their livings, 
and cited into the ecclesiastical courts, for not using the 
surplice and other ceremonies, while the discipline of die 
church was under a kind of suspension. So eager were 
the spiritual courts to renew the exercise of the sword; 
and so fiercely was it brandished against the falling pres* 
byterians I 

The convention parlaiment passed sundry acts with 
relation to the late times, of which those following deserve 
to be romenibered. An act for the confirming and resto- 
ring of ministers; by which act some hundreds of non- 
conformist ministers w'cre dispossessed of their livings, 
before the act of uniformity was penned. There was no 
distinction between good or bad ; but if the parson had 
been episcopally ordained, and in possession, he must be 
restored, though lie bad been ejected upon the strongest 
evidcMice of immorality or scandal. 

They also passed an act for the attainder of several 
persons guilty of llie horrid murder of his late sacred 
majesty King Charles I. and for the perpetual observation 
of the 30 th of January. This act attaints the King’s 
judges, dead or alive, except Cols. Ingoldsby and Thomp- 
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son, who for their late good services were panloned, but 
ill their room were included Colonel Lambert, Sir Harry 
Vane, and Hugh Peters, who were not of the judges. 
On the 30tli of January this year, the bodies of Oliver 
Crom%vell, Bradshaw, and Ireton, were taken out of their 
graves, and drawn upon hurdles to Tjbiirn, where they 
were hung up from ten in the morning till sun-set of the 
next day, after which their heads were cut oif, and their 
trunks buried all together in one hole under the gollows. 
Col. Lambert was sent to the Isle of Jersey, where ho 
continued shut up a patient prisoner almost thirty yuars, 
nineteen made their escape beyond sea ; seven were made 
objects of the King's clemency ; nineteen others, who 
surrendered on the King's proclamation of June u, had 
their lives saved after trial ; but underwent other penalties, 
as imprisonment, banishmemt, and forfeiture of estates; 
so that ten only were executed in the month of October, 
after the new sherilVs were entereil upon their otlice, viz. 
Col. Harrison, Messrs. Carew, (’4)ok, Peters, Scot, CleiiieiU, 
Scroop, Jones, Hacker, and Axtel. 

The prisoners were rudely treated in court; the spec- 
tators with their noise and clamour endeavouring to put 
them out of countenaiu e. None of them denied the fact, 
but all p\esLi\ed not gut/ti/ to the treason^ because as they 
said, they acted. by authority of parliament ; not consider- 
ing, that the house of commons is no court of judicature; 
or if it was, that it was packed and purged before the 
King was brought to his trial. 'Phose who guarded the 
scaffold, pleaded that they acted by coiiiinand of their 
superior oflicers, w'ho would have cusliiered or put tlicin 
to death, if they had not obeyed. 'I’hey were not per- 
mitted to enter into the merits of the cause between the 
King and parliament, but were coridenined upon the 
statute of the 25tli of Edw'ard 111. for coiiipassing and 
imagining the King^s death. 

The behaviour of the regicides at their execution was 
bold and resolute : Col, Harrison declared at the gibbet, 
that lie was fully persuaded that wbat he had clone w'as 
the cause and work of God, which lie was confident God 
wrould own and raise up again, lujw much sociver it suffered 
at lltat time.’* He went through all the indignities of liis^ 
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suflTeringv with a cliearfulness, that astonished the spec- 
tators. When Mr. Solicitor Cooke and H. I*etcrs went 
into the sledge, the head of Major-General Harrison was* 
pnt upon it, with the face hare tov\ards them ; hut not- 
withstanding this, Mr. Cooke went out of the world with 
surprising resolution, blessing God that he had a clear 
conscience. Peters was more timid , but after he had seen 
the execution and quartering of Mr. Cooke, he resumed 
his courage at length, and said to the sherid*, Sir, you 
have here slain one of the servants of the Lord, and made 
me behold it, on purpose to terrify and discourage me ; 
but God has made it an ordinance for my strengthening 
and encouragement.** Mr. Scot was not allowed to speak 
to the people, but said in his prayer, that he had been 
engaged in a cause not to be repented of ; I say in a cause 
not to be repented of.** Carew appeared very chearful, 
but said little of the cause for which lie sutVered. Col. 
Scroop was drawn in the same sletige, whose grave and 
venerable countenance, accompanied with courage and 
cliearfulness, raised great compassion in some of the 
spectators, though the insults and rudeness of others, was 
cruel and barbarous : lie said he was born and bred a 
gentleman ; and appealed to those who had known him 
for his behaviour ; he forgave the instruments of his suf- 
ferings, and died for that which he judged to he the cause 
of Clirist.” Cols. Axiel and Hacker sulfered last ; the 
former behaved with great resolution, and h olding the 
bible in his hand said, — “The very cause in which I was 
engaged is contained in this book of God ; and having 
been fully convinc ed in my conscience of the justness of 
the war, I frc'cly engaged in the paiTiament*s service, 
which as I do believe was the cause of the Lord, 1 ven- 
tured iny life freely for it, and now die tor it.** Hacker 
read a paper to the same purpose ; and atier having ex- 
pressed his charity towards his judges, jury and witnesses, 
lie said, “ I have nothing lies upon my conseience as guilt 
whcToof 1 am now condemned, and do not doubt but to 
have the sentence reversed.** tew, it any of these 
criminals, were friends of the Protector Cromwell, but 
gave him alt possible disturbance in tavour of a Comuion- 
wealth. 
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The Regicides certainly confounded the cause of the 
parliament, or the necessity of entering into a war to bring 
‘delinquents to justice, with the King’s execution 
whereas they fall under a very distinct consideration ; the 
former might be necessary, when the latter had neither 
law nor equity to support it ; for admitting, with them, 
that the King is accountable to his parliament ; the house 
of commons alone is not the parliament ; and if it was, it 
could not be so, after it was under restraint, and one half 
of the members forcibly kept from their places by the 
militarj' power. How criminal soever his majesty might 
be in their apprehensions, they had no warrant to sit as his 
judges, and theieforc could have no right by their verdict 
or sentence to put him to death. 

There was another act passed this sessions, for a per- 
petual anniversary thanksgiving on the 29th of May, for 
ills majesty’s happy restoration. In the first forin, wliicli 
is since altered, there are these unwarrantable expres- 
sions, which I mention only to shew the spirit of the times. 
“We beseech thee to give ns grace, to remember, and 
provide for our latter end, by a careful and studious 
imitation of this thy blessed saint and martyr, and all 
otlier tiiy saints and martyrs that have gone before us ^ 
that we may be made worthy to receive the benefit by 
their prayers, whicii they, in coiiimunion with thy church 
catlioiic, offer up unto thee for that part of it here 
militaiii, and vet in fight with, and danger from the 
flesh. 

The books of the great Milton, and Mr. John Goodwin, 
publislied ill defcMice of the sentence of death, passed 
upon his late majesty, were called in by proclamation. 
Milton’s dt/ensio pro populo angUvano contra Sabnasium ; 
and his answer to a hook entitled, “ The portraiture of his 
sacred maje.sty in his solitude and siifrering.s,” were burnt 
by the bands of the common hangman ; together with 
Goodwin’s hook, entitled, “ The obstructors of justice 
but the authors absconded till the storm was over. It was 
a aurprize to all, that they escaped prosecution ; hut 
Goodwin’s being a strenuous arminian procured him 
friends. Milton had appeared so boldly, tboiigli with 
fiiuch wit, and so great purity and elegance of style, upon 
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the argument of the King's death, that it was thought a 
strange omission not to except him out of the act of 
indemnity ; but he lived many years after, though blind, . 
to acquire immortal renown by Ins celebrated poem of 
Paradise Lost.” 

The joy of the nation at the restoration of the King, 
brought with it tlie return of popery, which had been at a 
very low ebb during the .late commotions : great numbers 
of that religion came over with his majesty, and crouded 
about the court, magnifying their suiVerings for the late 
King. The Queen Mother came from France, and resided 
at Somerset' House with her catholic attendants. Several 
liomish priests who had been imprisoned, were by order 
of council set at liberty. Many popish priests came over 
as missionaries for propagating that religion ; and their 
clergy appeared openly in defiance of the laws; they 
were busy in dispersing popisii books of devotion; and the 
King g^ve open countenance and protection to such as 
had been serviceable to him abroad. Upon the whole, 
mure Roman catholics appeared openly this year, than in 
all the twelve years of the iiiter-regnmn. 

In Ireland the papists took possession of their estates, 
forfeited by the rebellion, and turned out the purchasers ; 
which occasioned such commotions, that the King, was 
obliged to i:isue out a proclamation, commanding them to 
wait the deterininaiions of parliament. The body of their 
clergy ventured to depute a person of their own com- 
inmiion, to congratulate his majesty's restoration, and to 
present their humble supplications for the free exercise of 
iheir religion, pursuant to the articles of I G-KS, whom the 
King received very favourably, and encouraged to hope 
for an accoinplishmeut of their requests in due time. Such 
ainazLng changes happened within nine mouths after the 
King’s arrival at Whitehall. 

I'he only ))ersons who under pretence of religion at« 
tempted any thing against the government, were a small 
number of enthusiasts, who said they were for King 
Jesus: their leader was 'riioiiias V'enner a wine-cooper, 
who in his little conventicle in Culemaii-street, warmed his 
admirers with passionate expectations of a fifth univer^l 
inoiiarcliy, under the porsonal reign of King Jesus upon 
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earth, and that the saints were to take the kingdom them* 
selves. To introduce this imaginary kingdom, they 
'marched out of their meeting house towards St. Paul’s 
church-yard, on Sunday January 0 ^ to the number of 
about fifty men well armed, and with a resolution to suh« 
vert the present government or die in the attempt. They 
published a declaration of the design of their rising, and 
placed centiiialsat proper places* The Lord*mayor sent 
the trained bands to disperse them, whom they quickly 
touted, but in the evening they retired to Cane Wood, 
between Highgate and Hampstead. On Wednesday 
morning they returned and dispersed a party of the King's 
soldiers in Threadneedle-street. In Wood-street they 
repelled the trained bamls, and some of the horse-guards ; 
but Veiiner himself was knocked down, and some of his 
company slain; from hence the roinaindcr retreated to 
Cripplegate, and took possession of an house, which they 
threatened to defend with a desperate resolution, hut 
no*body appearing to countenance their frenzy, they sur- 
rendered after they had lost about half their nnmher ; 
Venner and one of his officers, were hanged before 
their meeting-house door, in Coleman-street, and a 
few days after, nine more were executed in divers parts of 
the city. 

This mad insurrection gave the court a handle for 
breaking through the late declaration of indulgence, for 
January 2, there was an order of council against the 
meetings of sectaries in great numbers, and at unusual 
times ; and on the 10th of January a proclamation was 
published, wrhereby his majesty forbids the anabaptists, 
quakers, and fifth-monarchy-nicn, to assemble or meet 
together under pretence of worshipping God, except it 
be in some parochial church, or chapel, or in private 
bouses by the persons tliere inhabiting. All meetings in 
any other places are declared to be unlawful and riotous. 
And his majesty commands all mayors, and other peace* 
•fficers, to search for such conventicles, and cause the 
persons therein to he hound over to the next sessions. 
Upon this the independents, baptists, and quakers, who 
dissented from the establishment, thought fit publicly to 
disown and renounce the late insurrection. 
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The Independents, tliougli not named in the procIa<» 
mation, were obnoxious to the government, and suspected 
to concur in all designs that might change the constitu- ' 
tion into a commonwealth : to wipe off this odium, there 
was published, “ A renunciation and declaration of the 
congregational churches, and public preachers of the 
same judgment, living in and about the city of London, 
against the late horrid insurrection and rebellion acted 
in the said city.” In this declaration they disown the 
principles of a fifth- monarchy, or the personal reign of 
King Jesus on earth, as dishonourable to him, and preju- 
dicial to his church ; and abhor the propagating this or 
any other opinion by force or blood. They refer to their 
late meeting of messengers from one hundred and twenty 
cluirclies of their way at the Savoy, in which they declare, 
(Chap. XXIV. Of their confession) That civil magistrates 
are of divine appointment, and that it is the duty of all 
sulijects to pray for them, to honour their persons, to pay 
them tribute, to obey their lawful commands, and to be 
subject to their authority ; and that infidelity, or difference 
in religion, does not make void the magistrates’ just and 
legal authoritVt u«r free the people from their obedience. 
Accordingly they cease not to pray for all sorts of bles- 
sings, spiritual and temporal, upon the person and 
government of his majesty, and by the grace of God will 
continue to do so themselves, and persuade others there- 
unto. 

The Baptists published an apology in behalf of them- 
selves, and their brethren of the same judgment, with a 
‘‘ Protestation against the late wicked and most horrid 
treason and rebellion in which they avow their loyalty 
to the King, and promise tluat their practice shall be con- 
formable. They also addressed the King, that the inno- 
cent might not suffer w\x\\ the guilty ; protesting in the 
most solemn manner, that they had not the least know- 
ledge of the late insurrection, nor did directly or 
indirectly, contrive, promote, assist, or approve of it. 
They ofiered to give security for their i>eaceable beha- 
viour, and for their supporting his majesty’s person and 
government. But notwithstanding this, their religious 
<LSi»emblies were disturbed in all places, and their ministers 
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imprisoned ; great numbers \fere crouded into Newgate, 
and other prisons, where they remained under close 
confinement till the King^s coronation, when the gene« 
ral pardon published on that occasion set them at liberty. 

The Quakers also addressed the King upon this 
occasion in the following words : — O, King Charles ! our 
desire is, that thou niayest live for ever in the fear of God, 
and thy council. We beseech thee, and thy council, to 
read these following lines, in tender bowels, and compas- 
sion for our souls, and for your good. — And this consider, 
we are about four hundred imprisoned in and about this 
city, of men and women from their families ; besides, in 
the country gaols above ten hundred. We desire, that 
our meetings may not be broken up, but that all may 
come to a fair trial ; that our innoceiicy may be cleared 
up.” 

They soon afterwards published the declaration re* 
ferred to in their address, entitled, A declaration fnim 
the harmless and innocent people of God called Quakers, 
against all sedition, plotters and fighters in the world, 
for removing the ground of jealousy and suspicion from 
both magistrates and people in the kingdom, concerning 
wars and fighters.” Upon which his majesty promised 
them, on the word of a King, that they should not suffer 
for their opinions as long as they lived peaceably ; but his 
promises were little regarded. 

The presbyterian clergy were in some degree affected 
with these commotions, though envy itself could not 
charge them with guilt ; but it was the wish and desire of 
the prelatical party, that they might discover their un« 
easinesses in such a manner as might expose them to 
trouble ; for their ruin was already determined, only some 
pretexts ivere wanting to cover the design, particularly 
such as affected the peace of the kingdom, and might not 
reflect on his maje.sty’s declaration from Breda, which 
promised, that no person should be molested purely for 
religion. But they were insulted by the mob in the streets; 
when tbeir families were singing psalms in their houses, 
they were frequently interrupted by blowing of horns, or 
throwing stones at the windows. The presbyterian minis- 
ters made the best retreat they could, after they had 
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unadvisedly delivered themselves up into the hands of 
their enemies ; for while they %vere careful to maintain 
an inviolable loyalty to his inajesty*s person and govern* 
ment, they contended for their religious principles in the 
press ; several new pampheU were published, and a great 
many old ones re*printed. 

But the most remarkable treatise that appeared about 
this time, and which if it had taken place, must have 
prevented the mischiefs that followed, was that of Dr. 
Stillingflcet, rector of Sutton in Bedfordshire, and after- 
wards Bp. of Worcester, who first made himself known to 
the world at this time by his Irenicum ; or, “ A weapon 
salve for the churches wounds ;** in which he attempts to 
prove, that no form of church-government is of divine 
right, and that the church had no power to impose things 
indilTerent. If the doctor had steadily adhered to these 
principles he could hardly have subscribed the act of 
uniformity next year, much less have wrote so warmly 
against the dissenters, as he did twenty years after- 
wards. But all he could say or do at present availed 
nothing, the presbyterians were in disgrace, and nothing 
could stem the torrent of popular fury that was now com- 
ing upon them. 

The Earl of Clarendon was prime minister, and at the 
head of the King*s councils. The year began with new 
scenes of pleasure and diversion, occasioned by the King’s 
marriage with the Infanta of Portugal. The match w as pro- 
moted by General Monk and Lord Clarendon, if, according 
to the Oxford historian, the latter was not the first mover 
of it. And it was reckoned very strange, that a protestant 
ehancelior should advise the King to a popish princess, 
when a catholic King proposed at the same time a protes* 
tant consort. But his lordship had further views, for it was 
generally talked among the merchants, that the Infanta 
could ha\-e no cliihlren, in which case the chancellor’s 
daughter, who had been privately married to the King’s 
brother, must succeed, and her issue by the Duke of 
York become heirs to the throne ; which happened accord - 
^*^gly in the persons of Queen Mary II. and Queen Anne. 
Such were the aspiring views of this great man, which, 
together with his haughty behaviour, in the end proved 
fcis ruin. 
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The convention parliament being dissolved, a new one 
was elected, and sumnioiied to meet May 8. The house 
of commons by the interest of the court party, liad a con- 
siderable majority of such as were zealous enemies of the 
Presbyterians, and abettors of the principles of Laud ; 
many of whom having impaired their fortunes in the late 
wars, became tools of the intuistry in all their arbitrary 
and violent measures. The court kept above one hundred 
of them in constant pay, who went by the name of the 
club of voters, and received large sums of money out of 
the Exchequer, till they had almost subverted the consti- 
tution ; and then, because they would not put the iinishing 
hand to what they had unadvisedly begun, they were 
disbanded. 

The King acquainted the houses at the opening of the 
sessions, that he valued himself much upon keeping his 
word, and upon making good whatsoever he had promised 
to his subjects. But the chancellor who commented upon 
the King's speech, spoke a different language, and told 
the house, — “ That tliere were a sort of patients in the 
kingdom that deserved their utmost severity, and noru^ 
of their lenity ; these were the seditious preachers, and if 
you do not provide for the thorough quenching these fire- 
brands; King, Lords, and Commons shall be the meaner 
subjects, and the whole kingdom will be kindled into a 
general flame.” This w'as a home thrust at the presbyte- 
rians; the chancellor did not explain himself, his design 
being not to accuse particular persons, but to obtain a 
general order which might suppress all preaclicrs who 
were not of the church of England ; and the parliament 
was prepared to run blindfold into all the court measures; 
for in tins session the militia was given absolutely to the 
King ; the solemn league and covenant was declared void, 
and illegal ; the act for disabling persons in holy* orders to 
exercise temporal jurisdiction was repealed; the bishops 
w*ere restored to their seats in parliament; the old ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction was revived by the repeal of the 
17th of Charles 1. except the oath ex officio \ and it was 
made a prsemunire to call the King a papist. 

The storm was all this while gathering very black over 
the prf shy terians \ for when the parliament met a second 
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time, the King complimented the bishops, who appeared 
now again in their places among the peers, and observed 
in his speech, that it was a felicity he had muc.li desired 
to see, as the only tiling wanting to restore the old con- 
stitution. He then spoke the language of the cliancellor, 
and told the commons, — “ That there were many wicked 
instruments who laboured night and day to disturb the 
public peace; that it was worthy of their care to provide 
proper remedies for the diseases of that kind ; that if they 
found new diseases they must find new remedies; that the 
difficulties which concerned religion were too hard for him^ 
and therefore he recommended them to their care and 
deliberation who could best provide for them. — ” The 
tendency of this speech was to make way for breaking 
through the Breda declaration, and to furnish the parlia- 
ment with a pretence for treating the non-conformists 
with rigour, to which they were themselves too well 
inclined. 

Great pains were taken to fasten some treasonable 
designs on the presby terians ; letters were sent from 
unknown hands to the chiefs of the party in several parts 
of the kingdom, intimating the project of a general 
insurrection, in which their friends were concerned, and 
desiring them to communicate it to certain persons in their 
neighbourhood, w*hom they named in their letters, that 
they may be ready at time and place. A letter of this 
kind was directed to Mr. Sparry in Worcestershire, desir*- 
ing him and Captain Yarrington to be ready with money ; 
and to acquaint Mr. Oatland and Mr. Baxter with the 
design. I'his, with a packet of the same kind, was said 
to be left under a hedge by a Scots pedlar ; as soon as 
they w'cre found, they were carried to Sir J. Packington, 
wdio immediately committed SpArry, Oatland, and Yar- 
ington to prison. The militia of the county was raised, 
and tlie city of Worcester put into a posture of defence ; 
but the sham was so notorious, that the Earl of Bristol, 
though a papist, was ashamed of it ; and after some time 
the prisoners, for want of evidence, were released. The 
members for Oxfordshire, Herefordshire, and StaflTordshire, 
informed the couunons, that they had rumours of the like 
conspiracies iu their counties. Mr. Locke says^ that the 
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reports of ii general insurrection were spread over the 
whole nation, by the very persons who invented them; 
and though Clarendon could not hut be acquainted with 
the farce, he kept it on foot, to facilitate passing the 
severe laws that were now coming upon the carpet. The 
government could not with decency attack the non* 
conformists pureh' on account of their religion ; the 
declaration from Breda was too express on that article; 
they were therefore to be charged with raising disturbances 
in the state. But supposing the fact to be true, that 
some few malcontents had been seditiously ' disposed, 
which yet was never made out, what reason can be assigned 
why it should be charged upon the principles of a whole 
body of men, who were unquestionably willing to be 
quiet ? 

It was nevertheless on this base and dishonourable 
suggestion, that the first penal law which passed against 
the non-conformists this session was founded, entitled, 
An act for the well-governing and regulating corporations ; 
which enacts that within the several cities, corporations, 
and boroughs, all persons, bearing any office, or offices 
of magistracy, or places, or trusts, or other employment, 
relating to the government of the said respective cities, 
&c. shall take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, 
and I, A. B. do declare and believe, tliat it is not lawful 
upon any pretence whatsoever to take arms against the 
King; and that I do abhor that traitcrous position, of 
taking arms by his authority against I)is person, or against 
those that are commissioned by him.’* — They w'erc also 
obliged to subscribe the following declaration, — f, A. B. 
do decfaire, that there lies no obligation upon me from the 
solemn league and covenant, and that the same was an 
unlawful oath imposed on the snhjcct, against the laws 
and liberties of the kingdom. ** Provided also, says this 
law', and be it enacted hv the authority aforesaid, that 
no person shall hereafter be elected, or chosen into any 
of. the offices or places aforesaid, that shall not bate 
within one year next before such election or choice, taken 
the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, according to the 
rights of the chun'Ii of Kiiglaiid ; and that every person 
V» elected shall take the afo^e^aid oaths, and subscribe the 
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said declaration at the same time when tlic oath for the 
due execution of the said places and offices shall be 
respectively administered.** 

Thus all non-conformists were turned out of all the 
branches of the magistracy at once, and rendered incapa- 
ble of serving their country in the . offices of a common- 
council-man, or a burgess or bailiff of the smallest 
corporation. The oath imposed in this act robbed them 
of their right as subjects ; Eachard confesses that it seems 
at once to give up the whole constitution ; and no wonder, 
says he, if many of the clergy as well as laity, on the 
account of this act, espoused a doctrine which if rigidly 
taken, was hard to be reconciled to the great deliverance 
afterwards. Rapin adds, that to say that it is not lawful on 
any pretence whatsoever to resist the King, is properly 
speaking to deliver up the liberties of the nation into his 
hands. The high churchmen had then elevated ideas of 
the royal authority, but even this parliament did not think 
fit afterwards to admit th£ dangerous consequences of 
their own maxims. 

Commissioners were appointed, and employed during 
this and the following year, to visit the several corporations 
in England, and to turn out of office such as were in the 
least suspected ; who executed their commissions with so 
much rigour, that the corporations had not one member 
left, who was not entirely devoted to the King and the 
churrii. 
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Conference at the Savoy. — Hardships of the Presbyterians , — 
A disputation. — Jtemarks.-^Censures of the Conference - 
A Convocation, — Episcopacy restored in Scotland.-^ 
Execution of Mr- Guthrie, — Episcopacy restored in 
Ireland. — Conduct of tht: French Protestants , — The 
King^s zeal for the Hierarchy. — Graves of the Dead 
violated. — The Quakers. — State of Religion. — Sale of 
Dunkirk. — Judges executed. — Execution of Sir II. 
Vane. — Act of Uniformity. — Remarks . — Txeo thousand 
Ministers ejected. — Their sufferings. — Death of Mr. 
Ley, Ec. 

A CCORDING to his majesty’s declaration of Oct. 

25, 1660, concerning ecclesiastical affairs, twelve 

bishops and nine assistants were appointed on the part of 
the episcopal church of England, and as many ministers 
on the side of tlie presbyterians, to assemble at the Bp. 
of London's lodgings at the Sav’oy, ‘‘ I'o review the book 
of common -prayer, comparing it with the most ancient 
and purest liturgies ; and to take into their serious and 
Uprare considerations the several directions and rules, forms 
of prayer, and things in the saiil hook of common prayer 
contained, and to advise and consult upon the same, 
and the several objections and exceptions which shall imir 
be raised against the same; and if occasion he, to make 
fuch reasonable and necessary alterations, corrections and 
amendments^ as shall be agreed upon to be needful and 
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expedient, for giving satisfaction to tender consciences, 
and the restoring and continuance of peace and unity in 
the churches under his majesty’s government and direc- 
tion.” They were to continue four months from the 25 tli 
of March, 16 G 1 , and then present the result of their 
conferences to his majesty under their several hands. 

When the commissioners were assembled the first time 
the A bp. of York stood up and said, he knew little of the 
business they were met about, and therefore referred it to 
Dr. Sheldon, Bp. of London, who gave it as his opinion, 
that thepreshyterians having desired this conference, they 
(the bishops) should neither say nor do any thing till the 
others had brought in all their exceptions and complaints 
against the liturgy in writing, with their additional forms 
and amendments. The presbyterians humbly moved for a 
conference according to the words of the commission, but 
the Bp. of London insisting peremptorily upon his own 
method, the others consented to bring in their exceptions 
at one time, and their additions at another. For this pur- 
pose Bp. Reynolds, Dr. Wallis, and the rest of the pres- 
byterian party, met from day to day to collect their excep- 
tions ; but the additions, or drawing up a new form, was 
intrusted with Mr. Baxter alone. “ Bp. Sheldon saw well 
enough, (says Burnet) what the effect would be of obliging 
them to make all their demands at once, that the number 
would raise a mighty outcry against them, as a people that 
could never he satisfied. On the other hand the presby- 
terians were divided in their sentiments ; some were for 
insisting only on a few important things, reckoning that if 
they were gained, and an union followed, it might be 
easier to obtain otliers afterwards. But the majority, by 
the influence of Mr. Baxter, were for extending their 
desires to the utmost, and thought themselves bound by 
the words of the commission, to offer every thing they 
thought might conduce to the peace of the church, with- 
out considering what an aspect this would have with the 
world, or what influence their numerous demands might 
have upon the minds of those, who were now their supe- 
riors in niimhers and strength; but when they were put in 
liund that tlie King's commission gave them no power to 
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alter the government of the church, nor to insist upon 
.Usher's model, nor so much as to claim the concession of 
liis majesty's late declaration, they ucre quiet heartless ; 
for they were now convinced that all they were to expect 
was a few amendments in the liturgy and common-prayer 
book. This was concluded on beforc-hand at court, and 
nothing more intended than to drop the presbyterians with 
the show of decency. 

The ministers were under this further hardship, that 
they were to transact for a body of men from whom they 
had no power, and therefore could not oblige to abide by 
their decisions ; they told the King and the Prime minister, 
that they should be glad to consult their absent brethren, 
and receive from them a commission in form, but this was 
denied, and they were required to give in their own sense 
of things, to which they consented, provided the bishops 
at the same time would bring in their concessions ; but 
these being content to abide by the liturgy as it then stood, 
had nothing to oflfer, nor would they admit of any altera- 
tions but what the presbyterians should make appear to be 
necessary. With this dark and melancholy prospect the 
conference was opened.^ It would interrupt the course 
of this history too much, to insert all the exceptions of the 
presbyterians to the present liturgy, and the papers which 
passed between tlie commissioners, with the letter of the 
presbyterian ministers to the archbishop and bishops, and 
the report they made of the whole to the King. 1 shall 
only take notice in this place, that instead of drawing up 
a few supplemental forms, and making some amendments 
to the old liturgy, Mr. Baxter composed an entire new one 
in the language of scripture, which he called the Reformed 
liturgy; not with a design entirely to set aside the old 
one, but to give, men liberty to use either as they appro- 
ved. It was drawn tip in a short compass of time, and 
after it had been examined, and approved by his brethren, 
was presented to the bishops in the conference, togctlicr 
wkh their exceptions to the Old liturgy. This gave great 
offence, as presuming that a liturgy drawn up by a single 

V All tlic papers relating to the conferenre at the Sevop are collected in 
o book, ebtilled the nitroaT or sos-coNroaMiTYi aa it was argued ao^ 
euudby comniitiQnert on both sidci appointed by Cbarlts 11. Itiii* 
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hand in fourteen days, was to be preferred, or stand in 
competition with one, which liad been received in the 
church for a whole century. Besides, it was inconsistent 
with the commission, and the bishops’ declaration of vary- 
iiig no further from the Old standard than should 
appear to be necessary, and therefore the Reformed litur- 
as it was called, was rejected at once without being 
examined. 

When the presbyterians brought in their exceptions 
to the liturgy, they presented at the same time a petition 
for peace, beseccliing the bishops to yield to their amend- 
ments ; to free them from the biihscriptions and oaths in 
his majesty’s late declaration, and not to insist upon the 
re-ordination of those who had been ordained without a 
diocesan bishop, nor upon the surj^lice, the cross in bap- 
tism, and other indifl'ereiit ceremonies; for this purpose 
they make use of various motives and arguments, sutRcient 
in my judgment, to inHucnce all who had any concern for 
the lionour of God, and the salvation of souls. The 
bishops gave a particular answer to these exceptions; to 
which the presbyterians made such a reply, as in the 
opinion of their adversaries, shewed them to be men of 
learning, and well versed in the practice of the ancient 
chur<*h ; however, the bishops would indulge nothing to 
their prejudices; upon which they sent them a large 
exj)ostulatory letter, wherein, after having repeated 
their ohjections, they lay the wounds of the church at 
their door. 

The term for the treaty being almost spun out in a 
paper controversy, about ten days before the commission 
expired, a disputation was agreed on, to argue the neces- 
sity of alterations in the present liturgy. Three of each 
party were chosen to manage the argument ; Drs. Pearson, 
CMinning, and Sparrow, on one side ; and Drs. Bates, 
Jaromb, and Mr. Baxter, on the other. The rest were at 
liberty to withdraw' if they pleased. Mr. Baxter was 
t>p|)oiient, and began to prove the sinfulness of imposi- 
tions ; but through want of onler, frequent interruptions, 
and personal r«*dcctions, the dispute issued in nothing; a 
dumber of young divines interrupting the presbyterian 
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ministers and laughing tliem to scorn. At length Bp. 
Cosins produced a paper, contnining an expedient to 
sliorten the debate, which was, to put the ministers on 
distinguishing between tliose things which they charged 
as sinful, and those which were only inexpedient. The 
three disputants on the ministers* side were desired to 
draw up an answer to this paper, which they did, and 
charged the rnhric and injunctions of the church with 
eight things flatly sinful, and contrary to the word of 
God. — 1. That no minister be admitted to bapti/e witlw 
out using the sign of the cross. 2. That no minister be 
admitted to ofliciate without wearing a surplice. 3. That 
none be admitted to the Lord’s-supper without he receive 
it kneeling. 4. That ministers be obliged to pronounce 
all baptized persons regenerated by the Holy Ghost, 
whether they be the children of Christians or not. 5. That 
ministers be obliged to deliver the sacrament of the body 
and blood of Christ to the unlit both in health and sickness, 
and that, by personal application, putting it into their 
hands, even those who are forcetl to receive it against their 
wills, through consciousness of their impenitency. 6. 
That ministers are obliged to absolve the unfit, and that 
in absolute expressions. 7. 1'hat ministers are forced to 
give thanks for all whom they bury, as Brethren whom 
God has taken to himself. 8. That none may be preachers 
who do not subsc ribe, that there is nothing in the conimoii- 
prarer book, hook of ordination, and tlic thirty-nine 
articles, contrary to the word of God. 

After a great deal of loose discourse, it was agreed to 
debate the third article, of denying the communion to 
such as could not kneel. The; ministers proved their 
assertion thus, that it was denying the sacrament to such 
whom the Holy Ghost commanded us to receive ; Rom. 
xv’u I, 2, 3. Him that is weak in the faith receive yc, 
but not to doubtful disputHtion.s ; one believes he may eat 
all things ; another tliat is weak, eateth herbs ; let not 
iiiin that eateth, despise him that eatirth not ; and let not 
him that eateth not, judge him that eateth, for God has 
rcccMved him.** The episcopal divines would not under- 
stand this of the communion, 'i'liey akso distinguished 
between things lawful its themselves, and things both 
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lawful ill themselves and required by lawful authority. In 
the former case they admit a liberty, but the latter being 
enjoined by authority, became necessary. The ministers' 
replied, that things about which there is to be a forbear^ 
ance ought not to be enjoined by authority, and made 
necessary ; and for governors to reject men by this rule 
is to defeat the apostle's reasoning, and so contradict the 
law of God. But when Dr. Gunning had read certain 
citations and authorities for the other side of the question. 
Bp. Cosins, the moderator, call Jil out to the rest of the 
bishops and doctors, and put the question, all you that 
think Dr. Gunning has proved that Romans xiv. speaketh 
not of receiving the sacrament, say jy.” Upon which 
there was a general cry among the hearers, ay ; the 
episcopal divines having great numbers of their party in 
the hall ; whereas the ministers had not above two or three 
gentlemen and scholars who had the courage to appear 
with them. Nevertheless they maintained their point, 
and, as Burnet observes, insisted upon it, “ that a law 
which excludes all from the sacrament who dare not 
kneel, was unlawful, as it was a limitation in point 
of communion put upon the laws of Christ, which 
ought to be the only condition of those that have a 
riglii to it.” 

At length the episcopal divines became opponents 
upon the same question, and argued thus ; that command 
which enjoins only an act in itself lawful is not sinful. 
Which ^ir. Baxter denied. They then added, that that 
command which enjoins only an act in itself lawful, and 
no other act or circumstance unlawful, is not sinful. This 
also Mr. Baxter denied. They then advanced further, 
that command which enjoins only an act in itself lawful, 
and no other act whereby an unjust penalty is enjoined, 
or any circumstance, whence directly or per accidens BJ\y 
sin is consequent which the conuiiaiider ought to provide 
against, hath in it all things requisite to the lawfulness of 
a command, and particularly cannot be charged wdth 
tJnjoining an act par accid^us unlawful^ nor of commanding 
an act under an unjust penalty. This also was denied, 
because though it does not commaud that which is sinful, 
it inuv restrain from that which is lawful, and it |ua>* be 
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applied to undue subjects. Other reasons were assigned ; 
but the dispute broke off with noise and confusion, and 
liigh reflections upon Mr. Baxter; and Bp. Saunderson 
being in the chair pronounced, tliat Dr. Gunning had the 
better of the argument. 

From arguments the ministers descended to entreaties, 
and prayed the bisliops to have compassion on scrnpiilons 
minds, and not despise their weaker brethren. If the 
non-cemfonnists should . be ejected, they urged, that 
there would not be clergymen enough to fill the vacant 
pulpits ; they put them in mind of their peaceable 
bciiaviour in the late times ; what they had snlfered fur 
the royal cause, and the great share they had in restoring 
the King ; they pleaded his majesty's late declaration, 
and the design of the present conference. To all which 
the bishops replied, that they were only commissioned to 
make such alterations in the liturgy as should he necessary, 
and such as should he agreed upon. The ministers replied, 
that the word necessary must refer to the satisfying tender 
consciences ; hut the bishops insisted, that they saw no 
alterations necessary, and therefore were not obliged to 
make any, till they could prove them so. The ministers 
prayed tiiem to consider the ill consequence that might 
follow' upon a separation. But all was to no purpose, their 
lordships were in the saddle, and would not ahatu the 
smallest ceremony, nor correct the grossest error, for the 
peace of the church. Thus the King’s commiNsion 
expired, and the conferences ended without any prospect 
uf accommodation. 

It was agreed at the conclusion, that each party might 
represent to liis majesty, that they were all agreed upon 
the ends of the conference, which were the church’s wel- 
fare, unity, and peace, but still disagreed as to the means 
of procuring them. The bishops thought they hail no 
occasion to represent their case in writing ; but the pres- 
byterian commissioners met by tlicmselves, and drew np 
and presented an account of their proceedings, with 
petition for that relief which they could not obtain Imho 
the bishops. 

Various censures were passed within doors upon the 
Savoy conference ; the independents were di'gii'.tcd. 
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bt'canse none of them were consulted, though it does not 
appear to me what concern they could have in it, their 
views being only to a toleration, not a compreliension. 
Some blamed their brethren for yielding too nnicli, and 
others thought they might have yielded more ; but when 
they saw the fruitless end of the treaty, and the papers 
which were published, most of them were satisfied. Mr. 
Robinson says, “ It was notorious that the business of the 
episcopal party was not to consult the interest of religion, 
but to cover a political design, wliicb was too bad to 
appear at first ; nor did they mean to heal the church’s 
wounds, so much as to revenge tlu^ir own. When they 
knew what the presbyterians scrupled, they said, now they 
knew tlioir minds lliey would have matters so fixed, that 
not one of that sort slituild be able to keep bis living. 
I'hcy did not desire, but rather fear their compliance.” 
Ntiv, so unacceptable was the publisliing the papers 
itjlating to the conference, that Bp. Saundersoii and 
some of bis bretliren cautioned their clergy against read- 
ing them. From this time the presbyterians were out of 
the (]uestion, and the settlement of the church referred 
entirely to the convocation and parliament. 

It bad been debated in council, whether there should 
he a convocation summoiieil while the conference at the 
Savoy was depending ; but at the intercession of Dr. Hey- 
liu ami Olliers, the court was prevailed with to consent 
that there should ; and sm li care was taken in the choice 
of members, that every thing went among them as was 
directed by Bps. Sheldon and Morley. If a convocation 
had been held with the convention parliament, the ma- 
jority woiiUt have been against the hierarchy ; but it is not 
to he wondered they were otherwise now, when some 
hundretls of the preshyterian clergy, who were in posses- 
sion of sequestered livings, had been dispossessed ; and 
the necessity of ordination hv a bishop, being urged 
upon those who had been oiilained by presbyters only, 
groat ntiiiibcrs were denied their votes in elections. 
Nevertheless the preshyicrian interest carried it in Lon- 
don for Baxter and Calamy by three voices : but the Bp. 
of London having a power ot choostJ^g tv o onto! four, 
or lour out of six within u certain l ircuit, li'ii thoiu both 
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out ; by uliich means the city of London had no clerks in 
the convocation. 

'JMie Savoy conference having ended without success, 
the King sent a letter to the convocation, commanding 
them to review the book of common-prayer, and make 
such additions and amendments as they thought neces* 
sarv. Tins review engaged tlie convocation a whole 
nunith : when it was signed, and approved by all the 
members of both houses. Dr. Tenison, afterwards Abp. 
of Canterbury, says, they made about six hundred small 
alterations or additions ; but then adds, if there was rea« 
son for these changes, there was equal, if not greater 
reason for some further improvements. If they had fore- 
seen what is since come to pass, 1 charitably believe they 
would not hat e done all they did, and just so much and no 
more ; and yet 1 also believe, if they bad offered to move 
much further, a stone would have been laid under their 
wheel, by a secret but powerful hand ; for die mystery 
of popery did even then work. 

I'hc common -prayer book as it was altered and 
amended, was sent up to the King and council, and from 
thence transmitted to the house of peers, with this mes- 
sage, — “ 'riiat his majesty had duly considered of the 
alterations, and does with the advice of his council fully 
approve and allow tlie same ; which in and by the in- 
tended act of uniformity, siiall be appointed to be used 
by all that ofKciate in all cathedral and collegiate churches 
aiid rliapcls, &c under .such sanctions or penalties as the 
parliament shall think When the lords had gone 

through the l>ook, the lord chancellor, hy order of the 
house, gave the bishops thanks for their care in this 
business ; and desired their lordships to give the like 
thanks to the lower house of convocation, and acquaint 
them, that their Hinendments %vere well received and ap- 
proveti, though some of them met with a considerable 
opposition. From tbc lords they were sent down to the 
r'/nimons, ainl iiisoried in the act of uniforniityi as will be 
seen under the next year. 

put heiore this famous act had passed either bouse, 
the iJiCNhytenans were reduced to tlie utmost distress. In 
fhit cjiifiUt of .March, the urand iurv at Kxeter found 
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above forty bills of indictment against some eminent non* 
conformist ministers, for not reading common-prayer 
according to !iivv. They likewise presented the travelling 
about of divers itinerant preachers, ejected out of soques- 
U^red livings, as dangerous to the peace of the nation. 
They complained of their teaching sedition and rebellion 
in private houses, and other congregations, tending to 
foment a new war. They also presented such as neglected 
their own parish-churches, and run abroad to hear factious 
ministers ; and such as walked in the church-yards, or 
other places, while divirve service was reading; all 
which were the certain forerunners of a general per- 
secution. 

In Scotland the court carried their measures with a 
high hand, for having got a parliament to their mind, the 
Karl of Middleton, a most notorious debauchee, opened it, 
with presenting a letter of his majesty to the house ; after 
which they passed an act, declaring all leagues not made 
with the King’s authority illegal. They passed another 
act rescinding all acts made since the late troubles, and 
another impowering the King to settle the government of 
the church as he slioiild please. It was a mad, roaring 
time, says Burnet, and no wonder it was so, wlien the men 
at the head of alfairs were almost perpetually drunk. 
I'lic King hereupon directed that the cluirch should be 
governed by synods, presbyters, and kirk sessions, till he 
should appoint another government, which he did by a 
letter to his council in Scotland, in which he recites the 
inconveniences which had attended the presbyterian go- 
vernment for the last twenty-three years, and its inconsis- 
tency with monarchy. Therefore, says he, from onr 
respect to the glory of God, the good and interest of the 
protestant religion, and the better harmony with the 
government of the church of England, we declare our 
firm resolution to interpose our royal authority, for restor- 
ing the churcli of Scotland to its right government by 
bishops, as it was before the late troubles. And our will 
and pleasure is, that you take elfectual care to restore the 
rents belonging to the several bishoprics ; that you pro- 
bihit the a.ssembliiig of niinisurs in their synodical 
uieetings till our further pleasure ; and that you keep a 
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watchful eye over those, who hy discourse or preaching 
endeavour to alienate tlie aflections of our people from us 
or our government. Pursuant to these directions, the 
lords of the coiiiicii ordered the heralds to make public 
proclamation at t!:e market cross in Kdinhurgh, of thi.s 
his majesty’s royal will and pleasure. In December, a 
commission was issued out to the bishops of London and 
Worcester, to ordain and consecrate according to the rites 
and ceremonies of the church of England, Mr. James 
Sharp, x\bp. of St. Andrews, Mr. Andrew Fairfoul, Ahp. 
of Glasgow, Mr Robert Leighton, Bp. of Dnnhlaiii, 
and Mr. James Hamilton, Bp. of Galloway. Sharp was 
one of the falsest and vilest dissemblers in the world. 
Fairfoul was next akin to a iiaftiral. Leighton was an 
excellent prelate ; but Hamiltorrs life was scarce free 
from scandal : he had sworn to the covenant, and when 
one objected to him, that it went against his conscience, 
he said, such medicines as could not be chewed must be 
swallowed whole. 

Bp. Burnet remarks, that though the King had a 
natural hatred to presbytery, lie went %'erv coldly it»io 
ibis design ; nay that he had a visible reluctance against 
it, because of the temper of the Scots nation, and liis 
unw illingness to involve his government in new troubles ; 
but the Earl of Clarendon pushed it forward with great 
zeal ; and the Duke of Ormond said, that ep'scopacy 
could not be establislied in Ireland, if presbytery con- 
tinued in Scotland. The Karls of I.auderdale and Craw- 
ford indeed opposed it, but the council of Scotland not 
protesting, it was determined ; but it was a large strain 
of the prerogative, for a King by a royal proclamation, 
to alter the government of a church established by law% 
without consent of parliament, convocation, or synod of 
any kind whatsoever ; for it was not till May the next year, 
that this affair was decided in parliament. 

Some of the Scots ministers preached boldly against 
thiir change of government ; and among others, Mr. 
Guthrie, minister of Stirling, for which, and some other 
tilings, he was convicted of sedition and treason. Burnet, 
wlio saw him suffer, says, that he expressed a contempt <>f 
death ; that be spoke an hour upon the ladder with the 
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composure of a man who was delivering a sermon rather 
than his last words ; that he justified all he had done, 
exhorting all people to adhere to the covenant, which he 
magnified highly. He concluded with these words, I 
take God to record upon «niy soul, that 1 would not 
exchange this scaffold with the palace or mitre of the 
greatest prelate in Britain. Blessed be God, who hath 
shewed mercy to such a wretch, and has revealed his Son 
ill me, and made me a minister of the everlasting gospel; 
and that he has deigned, in the midst of much contradic- 
tion from Satan and the world, to seal my ministry upon 
the hearts of not a few of this people, and especially in 
the congregation and presbytery of Stirling.” There died 
with him on the same scalTold, young Captain Govan, 
whose last words were these, 1 bear witness wdtli my 
blood to the persecuted government of this cliurch, by 
synods and presbyteries. 1 bear witness to the solemn 
league and covenant, and seal it with my blood. I likewise 
testify against all popery, prelacy, idolatry, superstition, 
and tlie service-book, which is no better than a relic of 
the Romish idolatry.” — Soon after this, the rights of 
patronages were restored, and all the presbyterian minis- 
ters silenced, though the court had not a supply of men 
of any sort to fill up their vacancies. 

I'he bishops and clergy who succeeded the presbyte- 
rians were most of them very mean divines, vicious in 
their morals, idle and negligent of their cures ; by wliich 
means they became obnoxious to the whole nation, and 
were hardly capable of supporting their authority, even 
^'ith thcassistanceof the civil power; and the few whowers 
above contempt or scandal wore men of such violent 
tempers, that they wore as much hated as the others were 
despised. — In Ireland the hierarchy was restored after the 
same manner as in Scotland. 

I'he Freneli ministers, who had been tools to persuade 
the English Presbyterians to restore the King without a 
treaty, went along with the torrent, and compliuiented 
the church of England upon her re-establishment; they 
commended the liturgy, which they formerly treated 
^'ith contemptuous language. Some few of them pretend- 
ed to bemoan the want of episcopacy among themselves. 
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and to wonder that any of the English presbyterians should 
scruple conformity. The French church at the Savoy, 
submitted to the rites and ceremonies of the English 
liierarchy ; and Mr. Du Bose, minister of Caen, writes to 
the minister of tlie Savoy, fliat he was as dear to him 
under the surplice of England, as under the robe of 
France. So complaisant were the.se mercenary divines, 
towards those who disallowed their fwders, disowned 
their churches, aiul the validity of all their adi'.iiiiistra< 
tions. 

Clarendon aiul the bishops having got over the Savoy 
conference, and carried the service-hook with the amend- 
ments throngh tlio convocation, were now improving the 
present temper of the fiariiament to procure it the sanction 
of the legislature; for this purpose the King, though a 
papist, is made to speak the language of a zealous chiirch- 
nian. In his speech to the parliament, he says, “ I am as 
zealous for the cliurch of England as any of you can he, and 
am enough acquainted with the enemies of it on all sides. 
I am as much in love with the hook of common-prayer as 
you can wish, and have prejudices enough against those 
who do not love it. And you may he confident, I <lo as 
much desire to see an uniformity settled as any among 
you; and pray trust mein that afYair, 1 promise \oii to 
hasten the <iispatch of it with all convenient speed. 1 liave 
transmitted the book of common-prayer with the amend- 
ments, to the house of lords; — but when we have done 
all we can, the well settling that affair will require great 
prudence and discretion, and tlic absence of all passion 
and precipitation.” The reason of the King's reqniring 
discretion in the parliament, and the absence of passion, 
was not ill favour of the prc.sbytcrians, but the papists, 
who went all the length.s of tlie prerogative. It was given 
out, that they were to have forty chapels in and about tlie 
city of Lon<lon, and much more was understood by them, 
says Abp. Teiiison, who have penetrated into the designs 
of a certain paper, commonly called the <lcclaration of 
Somerset-Iloiisc ; but the design miscarried, partly by their 
divisions among tlicMTi'^cIves, and partly by the resoluteness 
cf the prime ministirr, who charged them with principit?* 
inconsistent with the peace of the kingdom. However, 
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by the favour of the Queen-mother, swarms of papists 
came over into England, and settled about the court, they 
set up private seminaries for the education of youth; anti 
though they could not obtain an open toleration, they 
iniiltiplied exceedingly, and laid the fonndatiou of all 
the dangers which threatened the cc)nstitntion and 
jirotestaiu religion, iiuhe latter part of this and in the next 
reign. 

Towards *lhe latter end of this year, the court and 
bishops not content with their trininplis over the living 
preshyterians, descended into the grave, and dug np the 
bodies of those who iiad been deposited in Westminster- 
Abbc}’ in the late times, lest their dust should one time 
or other mix with the loyalists; for besides the bodies of 
Cromwell, and others already mentioned, his majesty’s 
warrant to the dean and chapter of Westminster was now 
obtained, to take up the iKxlies of such persons who had 
been unwarrantably buried in the chapel of Henry VII. 
and jn other chapels and places within the collegiate 
church of Westminster, and to inter them in the church- 
yard adjacent ; by which warrant they might ha%’e taken 
up all the bodies that had been buried there for twenty 
years past. Pursuant to thesu orders, they went to work, 
and took up about twenty, of considerable rank, who 
with some others of lesser note, both men and women, 
were thrown together into one pit in St. Margaret’s church- 
yard. But the work was so indecent, anil drew such a 
general odium on the government, that a stop was put to 
any further proceedings. 

Among others who were obnoxious to the ministry, 
were Quakers, who having declared openly against the 
the lawfulness of making use of carnal weapons, even in 
self-defence, had the courage to petition the house of 
lords for a toleration of their religion, and for a dispensa- 
tion from taking the oaths, which they held unlawful, not 
from any disatfectatioii to the government, or a belief 
that they were less obliged by an attirmation, hut from a 
persuasion that all oaths were unlawful ; and that swearing 
upon the most solemn occasions, was forbidden in the new 
testaiiifsnt. The lords in a committee rejected their peti- 
iion, and instead of granting them relief* passed an act. 
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that if any such persons shall refuse to take an oath when 
lawfully tendered, or persuade others to do it, or maintain 
in writing or otherwise, the unlawfulness of taking an 
oath; or if they shall assemble for religious worship to tlie 
number of five or more, of the age of fifteen, they shall 
for the first ofience forfeit five pounds ; for the second ten 
pounds ; and for the third shall abjure the realm, or be 
transported to the plantations. And the justices of peace 
at their open sessions, may hear and finall^determine in 
the afi'air. This act had a dreadful influence upon that 
people, though it was notorious they w*ere far fVom sedi- 
tion or disaflTection to the government. G. Fox in his 
address to the King, acquaints his majesty, that three 
thousand and sixty-eight of their friends had been impri- 
soned since his majesty's restoration ; that their meetings 
were daily broken up by men w ith clubs and arms, and 
their friends thrown into the water, and trampled under 
foot, which gave rise to their meeting in the open streets. 
Another narrative was printed, which says, that more 
than four thousand two hundred ijiiakers were imprisoned ; 
and of them five hundred were in and about London, and 
the suburbs; several of whom were dead in the gaols. 
But these were only the beginning of sorrows. 

Religion which had been in vogue in the late times, was 
now universally discountenanced ; the name of it was 
hardly mentioned but with contempt. Those who observed 
the sabbath, and scrupled prophane swearing, were 
exposed under opprobrious names. I'he presbyterian 
ministers were every where suspended or deprived, for 
some unguarded expressions in their sermons or prayers. 
Lord Clarendon was at the head of all this madness, and 
declared in parliament, that the King could distinguish 
between tenderness of conscience and pride of consci- 
ence ; that he was a prince of so excellent a nature, and 
of so tender a conscience himself, that he had the highest 
compassion for all errors of that kind, and w'ould never 
suffer the weak to undergo the punishment ordained for 
the wicked. Such was the deep penetration of the chan- 
cellor ; and such the rew^ard the presbyterians received 
for their past services. 

The profligate manners of the court, at the same timOi 
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spread over the whole land, and occasioned such a general 
lic€*ntioiisness, that the King took notice of it in his speech^ 
at the end of this session of parliament. — “ I cannot but 
observe, says his majesty, that the whole nation seems to 
be a little corrupted in their excess of living; sure all 
men spend much more in their clothes, in their diet, and 
all other expences, than they have been used to do; I hope 
it has been only the excess of joy after so long suffering, 
that has transported us to these excesses, but let us take 
hoed that the continuance of them does not indeed corrupt 
our natures. I do believe I have been faulty myself ; I 
promise you I will reform, and if you will join with me 
in your several capacities, we shall by our examples do 
more good both in city and country than any new laws 
would do.” — ^This was a frank acknowledgment, and 
a good resolution, but it was not in the King's nature 
to retrench his expences, or controul his vices for the 
public good. 

Thougli the revenues of the crown were augmented 
above double what they liad been at any time since the 
reformation; and though the King had a vast dowry with 
his Queen, whom he married this spring, yet all was not 
sufficient to defray the extravagance of the court ; for 
besidies the King's own expences, the Queen-mother 
maintained a splendid court of Roman catholics at Somer- 
sot>Uouse, and might have done so as long as she had lived, 
if she could have kept within moderate bounds ; but her 
conduct was so imprudent and profuse, that she was 
obliged to return to France after three or four years, 
\vluM*e she died, in 1669. She was a lady of such bigotry 
in religion, and intrigue in politics, that her alliance 
to this nation was little less than a judgment from 
heaven. 

'Fo procure more ready money for these extravagances, 
it was resolved to sell the town of Dunkirk to the French, for 
five hundred thonsand pounds; and Clarendon was the 
projector of this vile bargain. Several mercenary pam- 
phlets were dispersed to justify this sale; but the war 
with I* ranee in the reigns of William and Anno, have 
Mifticieiitly c'onvinced us, that it was a fatal stab to our 
trade and coiiuiierce ; insomuch that even the Queen's last 
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ministn' durst not venture to make a peace with P'rance, 
till the fortifications of it were cleinolisiied. But to divert 
tlie people’s eyes to other objects, it was resolved to pro on 
with the prosecution of state criminals, and with humbling 
and crushing the non-conformists. Three of the late 
King’s judges being apprehended in Holland, by the for- 
ward zeal of Sir G. Downing, viz. Cols. Okey, Corbet, 
and Berkstead, were brought over to Kngland by permisv 
sion of the states, and executed on the act of attainder. 
They died with the same resolution and courage as the 
former had done, declaring they had no malice against 
the late King, but apprehended the authority of parlia* 
jnent sufficient to justify their conduct. 

Before the parliament rose, the house addressed the 
King to bring Col. Lambert and Sir II. V'ane, prisoners 
in the Tower, to their trial ; and accordingly they were 
arraigned at the Kiug’s-Bench bar; the former for levying 
war against the King ; and the latter for compassing his 
death. Lambert was convicted, but for liis submissive 
behaviour pardoned as to life, and confined in the isle of 
Guernsev, where he remained a patient prisoner till his 
death, which happened about thirty years after. Sir IL 
Vane had such an interest in the convention parliament, 
that both lords and commons petitioned for his life, which 
his majestv promised ; and yet afterwards, at the insti- 
o-ntion of the present iiuiise of commons, he was tried 
and executed. Sir U. made a brave defence, hut it was 
determined to sacrifice him to the ghost of the P^arl of 
Strafford; and when his friends would have hail him peti- 
tion for his life, he refused, saying, “ If the King had 
not a greater regard for hi.s word and honour than he had 
for his life, he might take it.** He was beheaded on Tower 
Hill, where a new and very indecent practice was begun. 
It was observed that tlie dying speeclu's of the regicides, 
had left impressions on the hearers that were not at all to 
the advantage of the governnient ; and strains of a peculiar 
nature heifig expected from him, drumem rs w^ere placed 
under the scaffold, who, as soon a.s he began to speak of 
the public, upon a «gn given, struck up with their drums. 
But this put linn into no disorder; he desired they migl^t 
be stopt, for be kuew whai was meant by it. Tlica he 
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went to his devoti«n ; and as he was taking leave of those 
about him, he happened to say something again with rela- 
tion to the times, when the drums struck up a second 
time ; so he gave over, saying, ‘‘ It was a sorry cause that 
would not bear the w'ords of a dying man and died with 
so much composediiess, that jt was generally thought the 
government lost more than it gained by his death. 

But the grand affair that employed the parliament this 
spring, was the famous act of Uniformity, The review of 
the common-prayer had been in convocation three or four 
months, and was brought into parliament, with their alter- 
ations and amendments, before Christmas; the bill was 
read the first time in the house of commons Jan. 14, and 
passed after sundry debates but by si?c voices. But it met 
with greater obstacles among the lords, wlio offered several 
amendments, which occasioned eonferences between the 
two houses. The lords would have exempted school- 
masters, tutors, and those wlio had tlie education of yonth ; 
and in the disabling danse would have included only 
livings with cure. But the commons being supported by 
the court would abate nothing, nor consent to any provi- 
sion for such as should he ejected. They would indulge 
no latitude in the surplice, or cross in baptism, for fear of 
establishing a schism, and weakening the authority of the 
church, as to her right of imposing indirttnent rites and 
ceremonies. Aiul the court wvre willing to shutout as many 
as they could from the establishment, to make a general 
toleration more necessarv. \\"hen the lords urged the 
King’s declaration from Breda, the commons replied, 
that it would he strange to call a schismatical conscience 
a tender one ; hut suppose this had been meant, say they, 
his majesty can he guilty 4)f no breach ot promise, because 
the declaration liad these two limitations, a reference to 
parliament; — and so far as was consistelit with the peace 
of the kingdom. The re.siilt of the conference with the 
house of commons being reported to the lords, the house laid 
aside their objections, and concurred with the commons, 
and the hill passed ; but with no great majority ; and 
received the royal assent, and was to take place from the 
-4th of August following. 
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It was certainly unreasonable in the lejrislalnre to 
limit the time of subscription to so short a period, it beinjr 
next to impossible that the clergy in all parts ot the 
kingdom should read and examine the alterations within 
that time. The dean and prebendaries of Peterborough 
declared, that they could not obtain copies before Aug. 
17, the Sunday immediately preceding the feast of St. 
Bartholomew: so that all the members of that cathedral 
did not and could not read the service in manner and form 
as the act directs, and therefore they were obliged to have 
recourse to the favour of their ordinary to dispense with 
their default ; however, their preferments were then 
legally forfeited, as appears by the act entitled, “ an act 
fiir the relief of such as by sickness, or other imped i men t^;, 
were diabled from subscribing the declaration of the act 
of uniformitv which says, that those who did not sub- 
scribe within the time limited were utterly disabled, and 
^pso facto deprived, and their heiiefices \uid, as if they 
were naturally deail. And if this was the case at Peter- 
borough, what must be the cotulition of the clergy in the 
more northern counties r In fact, there was not one divine 
in ten that Ii%’ed at any considerable distance from London, 
who did peruse it within that time; hut the matter was 
driven on with so much precipitancy, says Burnet, that it 
seems implied, that the clergy should subscribe implicitly 
to a b(jok they had never seen, and this was done by too 
many as the bishops themselves confessed. 

Tlie terms of conformity now w ere, — 1. Ue-ordination, 
if they had not been cpiscopally ordained before. — 2. A 
declaration of their unfeigned assent and consent to all 
and every thing prescribed and contained in the book of 
common prayer, and administration of sacraments, and 
other rites and ceremonies of the church of Kngland, 
together with the psalter, and the form and manner ul 
making, ordaining, and consecrating of bishops, priests, 
and deacons, — 3. To take the oath of canonical oliedience. 
^ — 4. To abjure the solemn league and covenant, which 
many conscientious ministers could not disentangle them- 
selves from. — 5. To abjure tlic lawfulness of taking arms 
against the King, or any commissioned by him, on 
pretence whatsoever. 
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It appear, from Iiencc, that the terms of conformity 
wore luKhor tiran before the civil wars, and the comm.n^ 
prayer book more exceptionable ; for instead of striking 
out the ••*r»<'«'-ypl‘al lessons, more were inserted, as thf 
stoit of Bel and the dragon; and some new holy 
days were atlded, as St. Barnabas, and the conversion of 
St. » aul ; a few alterations, and new collects were made 
by the bishops themselves, but care was taken, says 
Burnet, that nothing should be altered, as was moved by 
the Presbyterians. The validity of presbyterian ordina- 
tion was renounced, by which the ministrations of the 
foreign churches were disowned ; lecturers and school- 
masters were put upon the same foot with incumbents, as 
to oatlis and subscriptions; a new declaration was invented, 
which none who understood the constitution of England 
could safely subscribe, and to terrify the clergy into a 
compliance, no settled provision was made for those who 
sliould he deprived of their livings, but all were referred 
to the royal clemency. A severity, which Burnet says was 
neither jiractised by Queen Elizabeth in enacting the 
liturgy, nor by Cromwell in ejecting the royalists; in 
both wliich a fifth of ilie benefice was reserved for their 
subsistence. 


Bp. Kennet says, — The world has reason to admire 
not only the wisdom of this act, but even the moderatioH 
of it, as being etfertually made for ministerial conformity 
alone, and leaving the people unable to complain of any 
imposition. And it would certainly have had the desired, 
and most happy eiVect, of unity and peace, if the gin orn- 
ment had been in Ctarnest in the execution of it.’' — ^''hat 
then must the blessings of unity and peace be built on 
the foundation of persecution, plunder, perfidy, and the 
wastes of conscience ? If his majesty’s declaration con- 
cerning ecclesiastical alVairs breathed the spirit of true 
wisdom and charity, and ought to stand for a pattern to 
posterity, whenever they are disposed to heal the breaches 
the church, as the bishop has elsewhere declared, 
where could be the wisdom and moderation of this act, 
'vhich turned out TWO THOUSAND MINIS'I EKS 
tOto the world to bee their bread ! And whereas the 
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bishop says, the people had no reason to complain of im- 
position, was it no harilsihp to be obliged to go to church, 
and join in a form of worship that went against their coii- 
scienros r Does not the act revive ainl confirm all the 
penal laws of Queen Kliy.abeth and King James. Surely 
this must alfect the people ! It is more to be admired in 
my opinion, that the c lerg\* of Kngland, and all oflicers 
both civil and iniliiary, could subscribe a declaration 
which gave up the whole constitution into the hands of an 
arbitrary prince ; for if the King had abolished tlic use of 
parliaments, and commanded his subjects to embrace the 
popish religion, which way could they have relieved 
themselves, when they had sworn, “ that it was not lawful 
to take up arms against the King, or any commissioned hy 
him, on anv pretence whatsoever, on fiain of high treason r” 
It is hard, it is impossible to reconcile this doctrine with 
the revolution of King William and Queen Mary. I 
shall only add, that many of the most learned and 
judicious divines of the church have wished, for then 
own sakes, that the act might be ameneled and altered. 

I'he presbyterian ministers had only three months to 
rou^iiior what to do with themselves and their families. 
There were several consultations both in city and country 
to know each otliers sentiments; and it happened here, as 
it did afterwards about taking the oaths to King \Villiaiu 
and Queen Mary ; some who persuaded their brethren 
to dissent, complied themselves and got the others livings. 
It is not to he supposed they had all the same scruples. 
Bp. Kennet says, that renounci/iff the cuvettant was the 
greatest obstacle of conformity with the prrshyteriain. 
But his lordship is mistaken ; for if abjuring the covenant 
had been omitted, they conhi not have taken iUv.vorporu- 
tion oath. Some r<>uld not in conscience comply with th(/ 
very form of the hierarchy. Great numbers scrupled re- 
ordination, which implied a renouncing the validity ol 
their former iniriistrations. But that which the flissentci'* 
of all denominations refused, was giving 'rilF.IR ASSFN'l 
AKD CONSKNT TO ALL AND KVKRY THIN^* 
CONTAINED IN THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. This they apprehended to be more than 
due to any human composure. 
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Some of the non-coiiformists quitted tlieir stations in 
tlie cljurcli before the 24th of August, as Baxter and 
others, with an intent to let all the ministers in England 
know their resolution beforehand. Others about London 
preached their farewell sermons the Sunday before Bar- 
tholomew-day ; several of which were afterwards collected 
into a volume, and printed, as Drs. Manton, Bates, 
dacomb, Calamy, Mead, and others. The like was done 
in several counties of England ; and such a passionate 
zeal for the welfare of ilieir people ran through their ser- 
mons, as dissolved their audieiu es into tears. 

At length the fatal St. Bartholomew tame, when about 
two thousand ndiiKiuished their preferments in the church, 
or refused to accept of any upon the terms of the act of 
uniformity : an example hardly to be paralleled in the 
Christian world ! It raised a grievous cry over tlie nation, 
for there were many men much valued, says Burnet, and 
distinguished by their abilities and zeal, now’ cast out 
ignominiously, reduced to great poverty, provoked by 
much spiteful usage, and cast upon those popular prac- 
tices, whicii both their principles and their circumstances 
seemed to justify, of forming separate congregations, and 
of diverting men from the public worship. This begot 
esteem, and raised compassion, as having a fair appearance 
of suffering persecution fur conscience. Mr. Locke calls 
them worthy, learned, pious, orthodox divines, who did 
not throw themselves out of service, but were forcibly 
ejected. Nor were they cast out because there was a 
.supply of ministers to carry on the work of religion, for 
there was rooiTi for the employment of more hands, if they 
W'ore to he found. 

At the reformation from popery by Queen Elizabeth, 
there were not above two hundreil deprived ot their liv- 
ings; besides they were treated with great mildness, and 
had some allowances out of their livings ; whereas these 
were treated with the utmost severity, and ea<t entirely 
upon proviilence for a supply. ^Fhey were driven from 
their houses, from the society of their fiieiuls ; and what 
was yet more aftecting, from all their usefulness, though 
they had merited much of the King, and laboured 
pidefatigahly for his restoration. 'Lhe i’ormin* were met 
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of another faith, and owned a foreign head of the church ; 
whereas these were of the same faith with the established 
.church, and dilTered only about rites and ceremonies. It 
has been said, that greater numbers were ejected in the 
late times upon the foot of the covenant ; but if this were 
true, it was in a time of war, when the civil and religious 
differences between the King and parliament were so 
intermixed, that it was impossible to separate one from 
the other ; the whole nation was in confusion, and those 
who suffered by the covenant, suffered more for their 
loyalty, than their religion ; for when the war was ended, 
the covenant was relaxed, and such as would live 
peaceably returned to their vacant cures, or were admitted 
to others. 

Besides the ingratitude of the high church-men upon 
this occasion ought to be taken notice of. A divine of 
the church of England writes, — “ I must own, that in my 
judgment, liowever both sides have been excessively to 
blame, yet that the severities used by the church to the 
dissenters are less excusable than those used by the dis- 
senters to the church. My reason is, that the former 
were used in time of peace, and a settled government, 
whereas the latter were inflicted in times of tumult and 
confusion ; so that the plunderings and ravagings endured 
by the church ministers, were owing, many of them at 
least, to the rudeness of the soldiers, and the chances of 
war ; they were plundered not because they were confor- 
mists, hut cavaliers, and of the King's party. The 
allowing of ti;e sequestered ministers a fifth part of their 
livii:gs was a Christian act, and what, 1 confess, I siiould 
have been glad to have seen imitated at the restoration. 
But no mercy was to be shewn to these unhappy suflerers, 
though it was impossible on a sudden to fill up the gap 
that was made by their removal.” 

Bp. Burnet says, the old clergy, now much enriched, 
were despised, hut the young clergy who came from the 
university did good service. But though all the striplings 
in ‘both universities were employed, a great many poor 
livings in the country had no incumbents for a consider- 
able time. The author of The five groans of the 
church,” a very strict conformist, coniplaina with great 
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xvarmtl), of above three thousand ministers admitted into 
the rlnirrh, who were unfit to teach because of their 
3 »ouih ; of fifteen hundred debauclied men ordained ; of 
the onlination of many illiterate men ; of one thousand 
three hundred and forty-tvro factious ministers a little 
before ordained ; and that of twelve thousand church 
livings, or thereabouts, tlircc thousand or more being 
impropriate, and four thousand one hundred and sixty-five 
sint i'ureSy there was but a poor remainder left for a painful 
and honest ministry. Such were the spoils of uniformity ! 
And though Kachard says, there was more sense and 
sound doctrine preached in one twelvemonth after the 
prcsl)yterian ministers were turned out, than in twenty 
years before : yt't, in opposition to such assertions, it is 
only necessary to mention the names of some of those 
ministers, whose learning and piety were universally 
ac-knowledged, and who were capable of preaching and 
writing as good sense, and to as good purpose, as most of 
their successors; as Messrs. Gilpin, Bates, Manton, 
Jacoinb, Owen, Goodwin, Baxter, Newcomen, Calamy, 
Jackson, Pool, Caryl, Charnock, Gouge, Jenkins, Gale, 
Mead, Howe, Greenhill, Clark, Flavel, P. Henry, and 
others of like character, — whom I have heard vilified, 
and represented according to the fancies, passions, or 
interests of men, says a learned conformist, but I dare 
not but be just to them, as to eminent professors of the 
Christian faith, and think that common Christianity has 
siitfered much by their silencing and disparagement. A 
great part of the world is made to believe, that the non- 
conformists are not fit to be employed in the church, nor 
trusted by the state ; but what they are God knows, and 
ilie world may know, if they please to consult their 
writings. They are not to them that know them, what 
they are reported by them that know them not, 1 know 
them sufficiently to make me bewail their condition, and 
the vast damage to thousands of souls by their exclusion, 
not only in tiie out-skirts, but in tlie very heart of Eng- 
land, w'ho are committed in many parts, to them that 
neither can nor will promote their everlasting interests."* 
Upon the whole, though I do not pretend that all the 
t*jected ministers were equally learned, pious and d€*serv- 
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ing:, yot upon a calm am! si'clate view of thinjrs I cannot 
help concluding, that in tiu* main they were a body of as 
nidnent confessors for truth and liberty, as this or any 
other nation ever produced. 

Many comf>lievl with tlie terms of conformity, not 
because tliey approved them, hut for the sake of their 
families, or because tiu'v were uiiwillinp: to he huried in 
^Icnce, as Bps. Hevnohls, Wilkins, liopkins, Fowler, 
&r. But sad were the ealainities of far the jjreater p;.rt of 
these unhappy siitlercrs, who %vith their faniilii‘s miisi have 
perished, if piivaie ctdicctions in London, and divers 
{daces of the country, had not been made fc»r their .sub- 
sistence. Burnet says, tlicy cast themselves on the pro- 
vidence of God, and the chanty of friends. The pious 
Mr. Gouge, late o( St. SepiiUdires, was tlu^ir advocate, 
who with two or three of his hretlireu, made frequent 
application to several worthy citizens, of whom they 
recei\ed considerable sums of nu)ney for some years, till 
that charity was diverted into another channel ; hut never- 
theless, “many hundreds of them, accoriling to Ba^ter, 
wiili their w ives aiul children had neither house norhreatl ; 
the people they left were not ai)le to relieve thmu, nor 
durst they if they had hct*n aide, hecaiise it would have 
been called a maintenance of schism or faction. Many of 
the ministers being afraid tfi lay down their ministry after 
they had been ordaineil to it, preached to sue h as w'oiild 
hear them, in fields and pri\ate houses, till they were 
apprehended and cast into gaols, wliere many of tliein 
peri!»hed. The people were no less divided, some con- 
formed, and otliers were clriven to a greater distance from 
the churcli, and r< solvt*d to abide by ilieir faithful pas- 
tors at alt eteiiis: they nmnnured at tlie government, 
and called the bisliops and conforming clergy cruel per- 
secutors ; for which, ami for their fretpienting the private 
assemblies of their initiistcrs, they w'cre fined and impri- 
soned, ttU many faiiidi* s left their native country, and 
settled in the piatuaiions.” 

The preshytiTian iiiiiii'iters, though men of gravity, 
and far udvanced in ycar^, were rtatlitrcl in the piilpH* 
under the opprtihrious naiiios of scliistnatics, and laiia- 
iic^i ; they were exposed ni the jday-liouse, and insulted 
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by the mob, insomiicli that they were obliged to lay aside 
their liabits, and walk in disguise. Such magistrates 
were put into commission as executed the penal laws 
with severity. Informers were encouraged and rewarded. 
It is impossible, says the conformist plea for the non-con- 
formist, to relate the number of siifTerings both of ministers 
and people ; the great trials, with hardships upon their 
persons, estates, and families, by uncomfortable separa- 
tions, dispersions, unsettlements, and removes ; disgraces, 
rcproacht*s, imprisonments, chargeable journies, expences 
in law, tedious sicknesses,' and incurable diseases ending 
in death ; great discpiietments and frights to the wives 
and families, and their doleful effects upon them — ^Their 
congregations liad enough to do, besides a small main- 
tenance, to help them out of prisons, or maintain them 
there. Tliough they were as frugal as possible, they could 
hardly live ; some lived on little more than brown bread 
and water ; many had hut eight or ten pounds a year to 
maintain a family, so that a piece of flesh has not come to 
one of tlieii* tables in six weeks time; their allowance could 
srarce aflbrd them bread and cheese. One went to plow 
six days ami preached on the 1-ord’s day ; another was 
forced to cut tobacco for a livelihood. The zealous 
justices of peace knew the calamities of the ministers, 
when they issued out warrants upon some of the hearers, 
hec ause of the poverty of the preachers. But out of re- 
spect toihe worth ami modesty of somcofthein, 1 forbear 
their names. Upon these foundations, and with these 
triumphs, was the present constitution of the church of 
l‘‘ngland restored. 
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rieu' of Parties . — The Court . — The Clergy . — The Bishops. 
— Petition for Indulgence , — The King*s Declaration . — 
Dispensing Pouter. — ^Iddress oj the Commons. — Re^ 

van ks Occasional Conformity . Sham Plot. Con* 

leniicle Act, — Dutch IVar. — The Plague. — Five Alilc 
A^i. — rive cf London. — Fall of Clarendon. — IDs 
Ckaracttr. 

A T tills time, according to Burnet, ‘he name of puritans 
was changed into that of protesiant non -conformists^ 
who were subdivided into prcshvleriaris, independents, 
anabaptists, and qiiak<*rs ; tliesc being siujt out of the 
cstahlishtnent, had nothing now in view hut a toleration, 
which the credulous presbyterians said they had strong 
assurances of, before the act of uniformity passed into a 
law' \ but ill this tliey were disappointed, as well as in 
every thing else ; for which the independents told them 
they might thank themselves, because their managers had 
protested against including the papists ; whereas the 
legislature and the bishops wtrre conrcTird to prinent any 
mischief from that qi^r^rler, and to : I • d care the presby- 
terians should have* left it. Some observing how intich 
the court and parliament wc?re set against tliem, were for 
remcJving with their ministers to Holland ; and others pro- 
jiosed New Kiiglaiul ; hut the papists, at a meeting at the 
Karl of Bristol's lioii«*(;, agreed to do whatever they could 
to keep the iion conidiniists in Kngland, and buoy thetu 
up V. itli hopes of a toleration. 
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The King was a concealed Roman Catholic, and had 
swarms of that persuasion about his person and court, who 
had fought for his father in the wars, or been civil to him in 
his exile; their design was to introduce a toleration of 
tlieir religion, by the royal indulgence, in common with 
other dissenters from the establishment ; and the King 
was so far in their measures, that he declared openlv, he 
would gii'e Hbcriy to all or none. IMie court was therefore 
content that the act of uniformity should pass in the 
severest terms, on purpose to make the nuiiiherof dissen- 
ters more considerable ; and when tliis was objected, it 
was replied, the more dissenters the better, because it will 
make a toleration more needful, in which the papists will 
he included. 'I'he papists had two maxims from whicli 
they never departed ; one was, to keep themselves united, 
and promote a general toleration, or a general persecution. 
The other, to divide the protestants as much as possible 
among themselves. For this reason the sword w^as put 
into the haiuU of such magistrates as would inflame the 
dirterences, and exasperate their spirits one against the 
other. Nor were there wanting some hot-headed young 
clergymen, w’ho run greedily into the snare, and became 
the tools of popery and arbitrary power, till the protestant 
religion was expiring, and must inevitably luive been lost, 
had it not been revived almost by a miracle. With a like 
view the laws against propliancness and immorality were 
relaxed ; men’s morals were neglected ; interludes, 
masquerades, promiscuous dancing* prophane swearing, 
drunkenness, and an universal dissolution of manners, 
were connived at; and the very name of godliness became 
a reproach. 

*^riie parliament being made up of a set of pensioners 
and mercenaries, went into all tlie court measures, and 
enacted more penal laws for religion, than all the parlia- 
ments put together .since the reformation. They pressed 
the act of uniformity with inflexible rigour, and enforced 
it with so many other penal laws, that under their wing 
popery grew to such a height, as to threaten tJie extirpa- 
tion of the Northern hcnsij. At length many of the 
members being dead, and others grown fiit with the spoils 
of the public, they would have retrieved their errors, and 
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distinguished between protestant non-conformists and 
popish recusants, but it was too late; and the King having 
found ways and means to subsist without parliaments, resol- 
ved to adhere to his standing maxim, to give ease to all 
dissenters or to none. 

• It is impossible to excuse the clergj' from their share in 
the troubles of this reign. If the convocation in their 
review of the liturgy, had made any amendments for the 
satisfaction of the preshyterians, they would undoubtedly 
have passed both houses of parliament, and healed in 
some measure the divisions of the church ; but they were 
actuated by a spirit of revenge, ant! not only promoted 
such laws as might deprive the preshyterians of the power 
of hurting them for the future ; hut assisted in putting 
them in execution. None had a greater share in inflaming 
the minds of the people, and in sounding the trumpet of 
persecution. But here thereader must distinguish between 
those zealots, who from resentment, bigotry, or sinister 
views, set themselves to encourage anti promote all the 
methods of oppression and tyranny; and those, who 
though they complied with the terms of conformity them- 
selves, were disposed to an accommodation with the 
protestant iion-conformistsupon moderate terms. 

The bishops were generally of the former sort; 
they were old and exasperated, fond of their persecuting 
principles, and fearful of every thing that tended to relieve 
the preshyterians. They went with zeal into all the 
slavish doctrines of the prerogative, and voted with the 
court in every thing they re<pjired. But even some of 
these bishops, who at first were very zealous to throw the 
preshyterians out of the church, afterwards grew more 
temperate. Remarkable is the passage in the last will and 
testament of Dr. Cosins, Bp. of Durham, a zealous enemy 
of the preshyterians, and who had met with ill usage in 
the late times. ‘‘ I take it to he my duty, says he, and 
that of all the bishops and ministers of the church, to do 
our utmost endeavour, tliat at last an end may he put to 
the diflTercnces of religion, or at least that they may be 
lessened.” Such was the ditferent temper of this learned 
prelate in the vigour of life, and when he came to review 
things calmly on his dying bed. 
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The like may be observed of tlie inferior clergy, who 
were divided a few years after, into those of xhe court and 
the country ; the former were of an angry superstitious 
spirit, and far more strenuous for a few indifferent cere- 
monies, than for the peace of the church, or its more 
important articles ; their sermons were fdled with the reve- 
rence iluc to tlieir Holy mother^ with the sacred, dignity 
of their own indelible characters, with the slavish doc- 
trines of passive obedience and non-resistance, and with 
the most bitter raillery and invectives against the routed 
presbyterians; they encouraged the enacting !»cvere laws, 
and carried them into execution as long as their superiors 
would permit, without any regard to mercy or merit, hut 
took comparatively little or no care, by their doctrine or 
example, of the morals of the people, which were shame- 
fully neglected throughout the nation. The clergy of this 
character were by far the more numerous for twenty years 
after the restoration ; the tuU^ of the church preferments 
running in this channel, and their doctrines being the most 
fashionable. 

The country clergy whereof a quite different spirit; 
they were determined protestants and true churchmen, 
hut more disposed to a coalition with protestant dissenters 
than with papists. Among these may he reckoned tlie 
I'illoisons, Siillingfleets, Whicluots, ilkins, Cudworths, 
&c. men of the first rank for learning, sobriety, and 
virtue; tliey were the most eminent preachers of tlie age, 
whose; sermons and writings did honour to the church of 
England, and supported its character in the worst of times, 
'riiey lamented the corruptions and vices of the people, 
and stood in the gap against an inundation of popery 
and tyranny ; but toeir numbers were small, because the 
road to preferment lay another viwy : And when the high 
church clergy had betrayed the liberties of their country, 
and the cause of the protestant religion into the hands of 
the papists, these appeared boldly in their defence, disarm- 
ed their adversaries and saved the nation. 

Three days after the act of uniformity took place, the 
silenced ministers presented a petition to his majest}' for 
a toleration, by the hands of Dr. Manton, Dr. Bates, and 
Mr. Calumy. The matter being debated next day in 
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council his majesty gave his opinion for an iiuliilgence, 
if it was feasible. Others were for conniving at the more 
eminent divines, and putting curates into their churches 
to read the service, till they should die oiV. I'liis was the 
opinion of the Earl of Manchester, who urged it with a 
great deal of earnestness; but Clarendon was for the strict 
execution of the law ; and the council was prevailed with 
to let the law take place for the present. Nevertheless 
about four months after, his majesty publisiicd a declara-' 
tion, concerning indulgence, which was thought to be 
framed at Somerset- House, where the Queen -mother 
kept her court, without the knowledge of Lord Clarendon 
or Bp. Sheldon ; and according to Burnet, was the result 
of a council of papists at the Earl of Brisiors, who were 
under an oath of secrecy, and of the King himself. It is 
modestly expressed ; and though it carries in it a claim of 
the dispensing power^ and of good will to popery, yet 
it refers all to the parliament. And in his speech at the 
opening the next sessions, he supported his declaration, 
and said, “ I will not yield to any, no not to the bishops 
themselves, in niy zeal for the protestant religion, and iny 
liking the art of uniformity; and yet if the dissenUMs 
will behave themselves peaceably and modestly under the 
goverment, I could heartily wish I had such a power of 
indulgence to use upon all occasions, as might not need- 
lessly force them out of the kingdom, or staying here, 
give them cause to conspire against the peace of it.” — 
This w.'is the first open claim of a dispensing pou*e)\ which 
the reader will observe did not propose a law for liberty of 
conscience, but that his majesty might have a legal power 
of indulgence vested in himself, which he might use or 
recal as be thought fit. This alarmed the house of com- 
mons, who voted the thanks of the house for his majesty's 
resolution to maintain the act of uniformity ; but that it 
was the opinion of the house, that no indulgence be grant- 
ed to dissenters from it ; and an address was appointed to 
be drawn up, and presented to his majesty, with the 
following reasons. — 1. That it will establish scliisiu by 
law, and make the censures of the churcdi of no consider- 
ation. — 2. That it is uiiliecoming the wisdom of parliament, 
to pass a law in one session for uniforuiill^*} and hi another 
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session to pass a law to frustrate or wcaT<en it, tlie reasons 
continuing the same. — T-iat it will expose your majesty 
to the restless importunities of every sect, who shall dissent 
from the estal)lishoLl church. — 4. That it will increase 
sectaries, w'hicli will weaken the protestant profession, 
and he troublesome to the government; and in time 
some prevalent sect may contend for an establishment, 
which ntay end in popery. — 5 . That it is unprecedented, 
and may take away the means of convicting recusants. — 6. 
That the indulgence proposed will not tend to the peace, 
but to the disturbance of the kingdom ; the best way there- 
fore to produce a settled peace, is to press vigorously tlie 
act of uniformity.” — The reader will judge of the force 
of these reasons, which in my opinion, would justify 
the severest persecution in the worM. Hv)wever the King 
was convinced with a sum of money, and therefore made 
no other reply, but that he had been ill understood. The 
house then addressed him to put the laws in execution 
against papists; and a pnx'lamation was issued out for that 
purpose, hut little regardt‘d However this opposition to 
the Kiuj^ and the Roman oatholies, by Clarendon, and his 
friends in the house of commons, laid the foundation of 
Ills imju'achincnt the next year, and of his ruin some 
time after. 

Some of the eioQted presbyterians, who were men of 
piety and learning, complied as tar as they could, and 
made a distinction between lay-rontormit\, and minis- 
terial ; they pracii'^ed the former, an- 1 went sometimes to 
tlu ir parish churches, before or after the exercise of their 
miniNti v in some private houses ; and tins they did not tor 
interesl or advimt;ige, hut to all appearance, to expiess 
their Catholicism and hrolherly love. Here was the rise of 
•)Ccasion;d conformity, practised by Dr. Rates, Mr. Baxter, 
and others, to their <leath ; but this, instead of u'lng wt 
taken, was the oecasion of bringing some ot them into 
trouble; for Mr. ('alamy late minister of Ah^-rmanhmy, 
heino ;u his parish cllurc h, the preaeher happened to 
disappoint them ; upon which, at the importunuy ot the 
parishioners, Mr. (bilamy went into the P»lp'^ 
preached a scruiun upon Elfs concern tor the .ark ol o j 
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a subject much upon their thoughts at that time ; hut this 
was so hiijlily resented at court that he was sent to Newgate 
next week for sedition, in breaking the King’s laws. It 
was done in ttrrornn^ says my author, but there was such 
a clamour among the people, and sucli a resort of persons 
of distinction to visit the prisoner, that his majesty thought 
fit to release him in a few days, whicdi not being done l)y 
due course of law, the commons resented it, and presented 
an address, that the laws for the future might have their 
free course. This disgusted the King who was willing to 
assert his prerogative, and shew some favour to tlte pres- 
byterians, that he might cover the papists ; but Clarendon 
who was their implacable enemy, and at the head of that 
party which meditated their ruin, opposed the court mea- 
sures, and encouraged his friends in both bouses to abide 
by the laws. 

The following summer there was a fresh discourse of 
liberty for the silenced ministers ; and the court was so far 
in the design, as to encour.nge tliem to petition for a 
general toleration, iusiiuiatiiig this to be the only meihod 
of relief, and that the legislature would go on to increase 
their bur<lens, and lay them in gaols till they complied. 
The independents went up to court to speak for tliem.selves, 
but the preshy trrians refused. The court being displeased, 
Clarendon anti bis ffieiuU took the c»pportunity to awaken 
their resentments, by fathering upon the non-conformisis 
some new plots against the government. I'here was said 
to be a conspiracy in the north among the republicans and 
separatists, to restore the long parliament, and put l.aiu- 
bert and Ludlow at their head, though the former was shut 
up in prison in a remote island, and the other gone into 
banishment. There had been some unadvised and angry 
conversation among the meaner .sort of people of republi- 
can prim iples, but it was not pretended that any gentle- 
men of character, much less that the body of the Knglish 
non-conformists were accpiaiiited with it ; however, about 
twenty were tried ant! condemned at York and Leeds, 
and several executed. Some very mean persons were 
indicted at the Old Bailey for a branch of the same desigiK 
They were not tried separately, hut set at the bar together, 
and condemned in the lump. It was pretended that the 
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fifth-monarcliy-men, anabaptists, independents, and some 
qnukers, were consenting to some desperate designs, but 
the authors were never discovered ; however, four of these 
pretended conspirators were executed, who confessed at 
the place of execution, that they bad heard some treason- 
able expressions in company, but denied to the last that 
they were acquainted with any conspiracj' against the 
King; and whoever reads tl)eir trials will be inclined to 
think, tliat it was a design of those who were at the head 
of affairs, to enflame the populace against the non- 
conformists, ill order to bring on them greater severities. 

An act was passed this summer, for the relief of siich 
persons as by sickness, or other impediments, were disa- 
bled from subscribing the declaration in the act of unifor- 
mity, and explanation of the said act.” While the parlia- 
ment were thus relieving the loyalists, they increased the 
burdens of the non -conformists, for under colour of the 
late prinended plots, they passed an act for suppressing 
seditious conventicles; which condemns all persons refu- 
sing peremptorily to come to church, after conviction, to 
banishmcfit, and in case of return, to death without benefit 
of clergy. It enacts further, “ That if any person above 
the age of sixteen, after the first of July, 1G64, shall be 
present at any meeting, iiiuler colour or pretence of any 
exercise of religion, in other manner than is allow’ed by the 
liturgy or practice of thechurchof England, where shall be 
live or more persons than the liouscbould, shall for the first 
olVence suffer tlirec months imprisonment, upon record made 
iq)on oath under the hand and seal of a justice ot peace ; or 
pay a sum not exceeding five pounds; for the second 
ollence six montlis imprisoment, or ten pounds ; and for 
the tliird offence the offender to be banished to some of 
the American plantations (excepting New England and 
Virginia), for seven years, or pay one hundred pounds; 
and in case they return, or make their escape^ sucli per- 
sons are to he adjudged felons, aiul sufler death without 
benefit of clergy. Sheriffs, or justices of peace, or others 
t-ommissioned by them, arc empowered to dissolve, dissi- 
pate, aiKl break up all unlawful conventicles, and to take 
into custody such of their number as they think fit. Thejff 
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who suffer such conventicles in their houses or barns, arc 
liable to the same forfeitures as other offenders. I'he 
prosecution is to be within three months. Married women 
taken at conventicles are to be imprisoned for twelve 
months, unless their husbands pay forty shillings for their 
redemption. This act to continue in force for three years 
after the next session of parliament. 

By virtue of this act, the gaols in the several counties 
were quickly filled with dissenting protestants, while the 
papists had the good fortune to he covered under the wing 
of the prerogative. Siinie of the ministers who went to 
church in sermon time, were disturbed for preaching to a 
few of their parishioners after the public service was over; 
their houses were broken open, and their hearers taken 
into cuhiody; warrants were issued out for levying twenty 
pounds on the minister, twenty pounds upon the house, 
and live shillings upon each hearer. If the money was not 
immediately paid, there was a seizure of their effects, the 
goods and wares were taken out of tlie shops; and in the 
country, cattle were driven away and sold for half the 
value. If the seizure did not answer the fine, the minister 
and people were hurried to prison, and held under close 
confinement for three or six months. The trade of an 
t)iJorm4fr began to be very gainful, by the encouragement 
of the spiritual courts. At every quarter sessions, several 
were fined for not coming to clnirch, ami others excommu- 
nicated ; nay some have been sentenced to abjure the 
realm, and lined in a sum much larger than all they were 
worth in the world. 

Before the conventicle art took place, the laity were 
courageous, and exhorted their iiiiriisterK to preach till 
they went to prison ; but when it came home to themselves, 
and they kad been once in gaol, they began to be more 
cautious, and consulted among themselves, how to 
avoid the edge of the law in the best manner they 
could , for this purpose their assemblies were frequently 
held at midnight, and in the most private places ; and yet, 
notwithstanding all their caution, they were frequen tly 
disturbed ; but it i% remarkable, that under all their hard- 
ships, they never made tlie least resistance, but went 
«|uietly along with the soldiers dr officcr<<, when they couk 
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not fly from tliem. The distress of so many families, made 
some cj)nfine themselves within their own houses, some 
remove to the plantations, and others have recourse to 
occasional conformity, to avoid the penalty for not 
coming to church ; but the independents, anabaptists, and 
quakers, declined the practice ; for they said, if persecn- 
tion was the mark of a false church, it must be absolutely 
unlawful to join with one that was so notoriously guilty. 

Indeed the Quakers gloried in titeir sufferings, and 
were so resolute as to assemble openly at the Bull and 
Mouth, near Aldersgate, from whence the soldiers and 
other officers dragged them to prison, till Newgate was 
filled, and multitudes died by close confinement in several 
of the gaols. Sometimes the quakers met and continued 
silent, upon which it was questioned, whether such an 
assembly was a conventicle for religious exercise ; and 
wben some were tried for it in order to banishment, they 
were acquitted of the banishment, and came ofl with a 
fine, which they seldom paid, and were therefore con- 
tinued in prison. In short, the quakers about London 
gave such full employment to the informers, that they 
had less leisure to attend the meetings of other dissenters. 

.•^o "^reat was the severity of these times, and the arbi- 
trary proceedings of the justices, that many were afraid 
to pray in their families, if above four of thetr acquaint- 
ance who came only to visit them were present. Some 
families scrupled asking a blessing on their meat, if fit e 
.strangers were at table. In London, «here the houses 
join, it was thought the law might be evaded if the people 
nict in several houses, and heard the minister through a 
window or hole in the wall ; bnt it seems this was over- 
ruled, the determination being, as has been observed, in 
the breast of a single mercenary justice of peace. And 
while conscientious people were ^ ^ 
common people gave themselves np to t urn ,. 

phanc swearing, gaming, lewdness, am a pi 
debauchery, which brouglu down the judgments of heave 

"^'The'firs*;* general calamity that befel 

a war with the Dutch, which continued about two year. 

L I 3 
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and a half, and then ended with no manner of advantage 
to either nation. The nation, was next aiHicted by tlic 
most dreatiful plague that had been known within the 
memory of man. This was preceded by an unusual 
drought ; the meadows ivere parched and burnt up like 
the highways, insonuicii that there was no food for tlio 
cattle, which occasioned first a murrain among them, and 
then a general contagion among the human species, 
which increased in the city and suburbs of London, till 
eight or ten thousand died in a week. The richer inhabit 
tants fled into the remoter counties , but the calamities of 
those who staj*ed behind, and of the poorer sort, are not 
to be expressed. Trade was at a full stand ; all commerce 
between London and the country was entirely cut otf, 
lest the infection should be propagated thereby. Nay the 
country house^keepers and farmers durst not entertain 
their city friends or relations, till they had performed 
quarantine in the fields or out-honses. If a stranger passed 
through the neighbourhood, they fled from him as an 
enemy. In London the shops and houses were quite shut 
up, and many of them marked with a red cross, and an 
inscription over the door, Lord have mercy on us ! Grass 
grew’ in the streets ; and every night the belLman went 
Ills rounds with a cart, crying, Bring out your dead. From 
London the plague spread into the neighbouring towns 
and villages, and continued near three quarters of a year, 
till it had swept away almost one hundred thousand of the 
inliabitants. 

Some of tlie established clergy, with a commendable 
zeal, ventured to continue in their stations, and preach 
to their parishioners tiiroiigi»out the course of the plague, 
but most of them tied, ar.d deserted their parishes at a time 
when their a^^istancc w*as most wanted ; upon this .some ol 
the ejected ministers ventured to preach in the vacant 
pulpits, imagining that so extrfiordinary a case would 
justify thedr disregard to llie laws. The ministers who 
embarked in this service, were Mr. Thomas Vincent, Mr- 
Chester, Mr. .laneway, Mosrs. 'I'urner, Grimes, Frank- 
lin, and others. I’he face of <leatl), and the arrows that fled 
among the people in darkness and at noon-day, awakened 
both preaciicrs and hearers : many who were at church 
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one day were thrown into their graves the next ; the cry of 
great numbers was, what shall we do be saved i A more awful 
time England had never seen ! 

But it will amaze all posterity, that in a time both of 
pestilence, and when the non-conformist ministers were 
hazarding their lives in the service of the souls of the 
distressed and dying citizens of London, that the prime 
minister and his creatures, instead of mourning for the 
nation’s sins, and meditating a reformation of manners, 
should pour out all their vengeance upon the non-con- 
formists, in order to make their condition more insup- 
portable. One would have thought such a judgment from 
heaven, and such a generous compassion in the ejected 
jninisters, should have softened the hearts of their most 
cruel enemies ; hut tlie presbyterians must be crushed, 
in defiance of the rebukes of providence. Bp. Kennet 
and Mr. Eachard would excuse the ministry by alledging, 
that some of the old Oliverian Officers were listed in the 
Dutch service ; which if true, was nothing to the body of 
the presbyterians, though Lord Clarendon did what he 
could to incense the parliament, and make them believe 
they were in confederacy with the enemies of the govern- 
ment. In his harangue to the house he says, — “ Their 
countenances wore more erect, and more insolent since 
the heginning of the war than before ; that they were 
ready if any misfortune had befallen the King*s fleet, to 
have brought the war into our fields and houses. The 
horrid murderers of our late royal master, have been re- 
ceived into the most sacred councils in Holland ; and 
other infamous persons of our nation, are admitted to a 
share in the conduct of their aflairs with liberal pensions. 
Too many of his majesty’s subjects have been listed in 
their service foi a maintenance. Their friends at home 
niade no doubt of doing the business themselves, if they 
could pitch upon a lucky day to begin the work. If you 
carefully provide for suppressing your enemies at home, 
you will find your enemies abroad more inclined to peace.” 
Is it possible that such a speech could proceed from the 
lips of a wise and faithful counsellor, who was to ask for 
money and carry on tire war ? Could the chancellor 
think, that the way to conquer abroad, was to divide and 
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liarrass the King’s subjects at home, in the midst of the 
distress of a terrible plague ? He confessed afterwards, 
that he was most averse '^to this war, and abhorred it from 
his very soul, and yet he makes a handle of it to rain 
down vengeance on the presbyterians, who had no con- 
cern in it ; but it happened to thorn as in popish countries, 
when any general calamity befals the people, it is imputed 
to too groat an indulgence to heretics^ and the vengeance 
is returned iipoti their heads : and therefore an act was 
brought into the house, which obtained the royal assent, 
to restrain non -conformists from inhabiting corjmrations. 
This act enioined, “ that no non-conformist ministers shall 
after the Jlth of March 1663, unless in passing the road, 
come or be within five miles of any city, town corporate, 
or hor.uigh tliat sends Inirgesses to parliament ; or within 
five miles of any parish, town, or place wherein they have 
since the act of oblivion been parson, vicar, or lecturer, 
&c. or where they have preached in any conventicle, on 
any pretence whatsoever, before they have taken and 
subscribed the abovesaid oath, before the justices of peace 
at their quarter sessions for the county, in open court; 
upon forfeiture for every such olVence of the sum of forty 
pounds, one third to the King, another third to the poor, 
and a third to him that shall sue fur it. And it is furtheu* en- 
acted, that such as shall refuse the oath aforesaid, shall be 
incapable of teaching any public or pri\ ate schools, or of 
taking any boarders or tablers to be taught or instructed, 
under pain of forty pounds, to be distributed as above. 
Any tw’o justices of peace, upon oaili made befoie ibeni of 
any offence committed against this act, are empowered to 
commit the offender to prison for six inontbs, without bail 
or mainprize.” Those ministers who had some little estate 
or substance of their own, retired to some remote and 
obscure villages, or such little market towns as were not 
corporations, and more than five miles from tlie places 
where they had preached ; but in many counties it was 
difficult to find such places of retirement ; for either there 
were no houses untenanted, or they were annexed to 
farms which the ministers were not capable of using ; 
the people were afraid to admit the ministers into their 
houses, lest they should be suspected as favourers of nou« 
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conformity. Some took advantage of the ministers’ necessi- 
ties, and raised their rents beyond what they could afford to 
give. Great numbers were thus buried in obscurity, while 
others who bad neither money nor friends, went on 
preacliing as tliey could, till they were sent to prison, 
thinking it more eligible to perish in a gaol than to starve 
out of one ; especially when by this means they had some 
occasional relief from their hearers, and hopes that their 
wives and chil Iren might be supported after their death. 
Many wlm lay concealed in distant places from their 
flocks in the day-time, rode thirty or forty miles to preach 
to them in the night, and retired again before day-light. 
These hardships tempted some few to conform, contrary 
to their former judgments; but the body of dissenters 
remained stedfast to their principles, and the church 
gained neither reputation nor numbers. The informers 
were verv diligent in hunting after their game; and the 
soldiers and ofbeers behaved with great rudeness and 
violence : when they missed of the ministers, they went 
intothe barns and out houses, and sometimes thrust their 
swords up to the liilts in the hay and strawy where they 
supposed they miglit lie concealed ; they made havock of 
their goods and terrified the women and children almost 
out of their lives Tiiese methods of cruelty reduced many 
ministers with their families to the necessity of living upon 
brown rye bread and water; but few were reduced to 
public beggary, the providence of God appearing wonder- 
fully for their relief, in their greatest extremities. 

And, as if the judgments of heaven upon this nation 
were not heavy enough, nor the legislature sufficiently 
severe, tlie bishops must throw their w«eight into the scale ; 
for in the very midst of the plague, Ahp. Sheldon sent 
orders to the several bishops of his province to return the 
names of all ejected non-conformist ministers, with their 
places of abode, and manner of life ; the design of this 
enc|uiry, was to gird the laws closer upon the dissenters, 
?^nd to know by what means they earned their bread ; and 
if this tender-hearted archbishop could have had his will, 
tltey must have starved, or sought a livelihood in foreign 
countries. 

I'he vices of the nation not being sufficiently punished 
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by Pestilence ^nd JVa}\ it pleased almiglity God this year 
to sufter the city of London to be laid in ashes by a dread- 
ful conflagration^ which broke out in Pudding-Lane 
behind the Monument, Sept. 2, and within three or four 
days, consumed thirteen thousand two hundred dwelling- 
houses, eighty-nine churches, among which was the 
cathedral of St. Paul’s ; many public structures, schools, 
libraries, and stately edifices. I^Iultitudes lost their goods 
and merchandize, and the greatest part of their substance, 
and some few their lives ; the King, the Duke of York, 
and many of the nobility, were spectators of the desola- 
tion, but had not the power to stop its progress, till at 
length it ceased almost as wonderfully as it began. Moor- 
fields was filled with household goods, and the people 
were forced to lodge in huts and tents : many families 
who were the last week in prosperity, were now reduced 
to beggary, and obliged to begin the world again. The 
authors of this fire were said to be the Papists^ as appears 
by the inscription upon the monument. The parliament 
being of this opinion, petitioned the King to issue out a 
proclamation, requiring all popish priests and Jesuits to 
depart the kingdom within a month, and appointed a com- 
mittee who received evidence of some papists, who were 
seen to throw fire-balls into houses, and of others who had 
materials for it in their pockets ; but the men were fled, 
and none sufl'ered but one Hubart a Frenchman, by his 
own confession. 

In this general confusion, the churches being burnt, 
and many of the parish ministers withdrawn for want of 
habitations or places of worship, the non-conformists 
resolved again to supply the necessities of the people ; 
depending upon it that in such an extremity, they should 
escape persecution ; some churches were erected of 
boards, which they called Tabernacles ; and the dissenters 
fitted up large rooms with pulpits seats and galleries, for 
the reception of all who would come. Many citizens fre- 
quented the meetings, where the liturgy was not read : 
though the few parish pulpits that remained, were filled 
with very able preachers. But none of these calamities 
bad any further influence upon the court prelates, than 
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tliat they «lHr8t not prosecute the preachers so severely for 
the present. 

This year was memorable for the fall of the great 
Earl of Clarendon^ who attended the King in his exile, 
and upon his majesty’s restoration was credited a peer, 
and advanced to the high dignity of chancellor of Eng- 
land. He governed with a sovereign and absolute 
sway as prime minister, for aboc.t^ two years; but in 
the year 16G3 was impeached of high treason by the 
Earl of Bristol ; and though the impeachment was 
dropt for want of form, his interest at court declined 
from that time, and after the Oxford parliament of 
1665, his lordship was out of all credit. This summer 
the King took the seals from him, and on the 12th of 
November, Sir Edward Seymour impeached hiuiofhigh 
treason at the bar of the house of peers, in the name 
of all the commons of England, for sundry arbitrary 
and tyrannical proceedings contrary to law, by which 
he had ac<iuired a greater estate than could be honestly 
gotten in that time — For procuring grants of the King’s 
lands to his relations, contrary to law — For correspond- 
ing with Cromwell in his exile For advising and 

effecting the sale of Dunkirk — For issuing out quo 
rayitd's to obtain great sums of money from the cor- 
porations — For determining people’s title to their lands 
at the council table, and stopping proceedings at law, 
&c. The Earl had made himself obnoxious at court, 
by his magisterial carriage to the King, and was grown 
very unpopular by his superb and magnificent palace 
at St. James's, erected in a time of war and pestilence, 
which cost him fifty thousand pounds : some called it 
Dunkirk-House, as being built with his share of the 
price of that fortress ; and others Holland- House, as 
if he had received money from the King’s enemies in 
time of war. Tlie King’s second marriage, which proved 
barren, was laid to his charge, and said to be contrived 
for the advancement of bis grand-children by the 
Dutchess of York, who was the Earl’s daughter. When 
his majesty inclined to part with his Queen, and if 
possible to legitimate his addresses to Miss Steward, 
the chancciler got her privately married to the Duke 
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of Richmond, without the King’s knowledge, which 
his majesty was told was to secure the succession of 
the crown to his own family. This intriguing, together 
with his high opposition to the Roman Catholics, and 
to all who were not of his own principles, procured 
him many enemies, and struck him quite out of the King’s 
favour. The Earl did not think fit to weather the storm, 
but withdrew to France, leaving a paper behind him, 
in which he denies almost every article of his charge ; 
but the parliament voted his defence scandalous, and 
ordered it to be burnt by the hands of the common 
hangman. After which his lordship was banished the 
King’s dominions for life, by act of parliament. lie 
spent the remaining seven years of his life at Roan in 
Normandy, among papists and presbyterians, whom he 
would hardly suffer to live in his own country, and em- 
ployed the chief of his time in writing his history of the 
grand rebellion. 

The Earl of Clarendon was aprotestant of iMudean 
principles in church and state, and at the head of all 
the penal laws against the non-conformists to this time. 
Rapin says, that From him came all the blows aimed 
at the non-conformists since the beginning of this reign. 
His immoderate passion against presbytcrianism was 
this great man’s foible. He gloried in his hatred of 
that people ; and perhaps, contributed more than any 
other person to that excess of animosity which subsists 
against them at this day, among the followers of his 
maxims and principles.” Baxter observes, it was a 
remarkable providence of God, that he who had dealt 
80 cruelly by the non-conformists should be banished 
by his own friends^ while the others^ whom he had per- 
secuted, were most moderate in his cause, and many 
of them for him. It was a great ease that befel good 
men by his fall,” for his way was to “ decoy men into 
conspiracies, or pretended plots, and upon those rumours, 
innocent people were laid in prison, so that no man 
knew when he was safe ; whereas since his time, though 
the laws have been made more severe, yet men are 
more safe.” His lordship was undoubtedly a person 
of very considerable abilities, which have been sulfi** 
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ciently celebrated by bis admirers, but I have not been 
able to discover any great or generous exploits for the 
service of the public ; and how far his conduct with 
regard to the non -conformists, was consistent with hu-* 
manity, religion, or honour, must be left with the 
reader. 
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Ki7ig desires a General Toleration, — Behaviour of 
the Clergy . — Unhappy State of the Nation, — Project 
of a Comprehension, — ^-‘Opposed by the Bishops^ and 
fails. — Licentiousness of the Court, — Conventicle Act 
revived. — Remarks, — Persecution, — Distress of the Non-> 
conformists, — Trial of William Penn, — King^s design 
of governing absolutely, — The Cabal, — Growth of Po^ 
pery , — War with the Dutch, — Project of a General 
Indulgence. 

TTPON the fall of Clarendon, the discourse of a tolera-r 
^ tion began to revive : the King in his speech to his 
parliament recommended that the house should seriously 
think of some course to unite his protestant subjects in 
matters of religion, whereby they might be induced not 
only to submit quietly to the government, but also chear- 
fully give their assistance to the support of it. Sundry 
pamphlets were published upon this head ; and the Duke 
of Buckingham being now prime minister, the Non- 
conformists about London were connived at, and people 
went openly and boldly to their meetings. 

But the house of commons, who were yet influenced 
by thepernicious maxims of the late chancellor, petitioned 
the King to issue his proclamation, for enforcing the laws 
against conventicles, and for preserving the peace of the 
kingdom, against unlawful assemblies of papists and 
noa-coiiforiuists, This was done accordincflv. and all 
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officers were ordered to be circumspect and vigilant in 
tlieir several jurisdictions, to enforce and put the 
laws in execution against unlawful conventicles, com- 
manding them to take particular care to preserve the 
peace.” 

The sufferings of the dissenters began to excite com- 
passion in the minds of the people, insomuch that their 
numbers visibly increased, partly through the indulgence 
of the court, and the want of churches since the fire of 
London, and partly through the poverty of the common 
people, who having little to lose, ventured to go publicly 
to meetings in defiance of the laws. The indolence of the 
established clergy, and the diligence of the non-conformist 
ministers, contributed very much to the increase of non- 
conformists. Burnet says, The King was highly offended 
at the beliaviour of most of the bishops; Sheldon and 
Morley, wdio kept close by Lord Clarendon, the great 
patron of persecuting power, lost the King^k favour, the 
former never recovered it, and the latter was sent from 
court into his diocese. In conversation with Bp. Burnet, 
about the ill state of the church, the King said, If the 
clergy had done their parts it had been easy to run down 
the non-conformists, but they will do nothing, and will 
have me do every thing ; and most of them do worse than 
if they did nothing. I have a very honest chaplain, to 
whom I have given a living in Suffolk, but he is a very 
great blockhead, and yet has brought all his parish t# 
church ; I cannot imagine what he could say to them, for 
he is a very silly fellow ; but he has been about from house 
to house, and I suppose his nonsense has suited their 
nonsense; and in reward of his diligence, I have given 
him a bishopric in Ireland.” 

The kingdom was at this time full of factions and dis- 
contents, arising from the late calamities of fire and plague, 
as well as of the burden of the Dutch war ; but that which 
struck all considerate men wdth a panic, was the danger 
of the protestant interest and the liberties of Europe, 
from the formidable progress of the French armies, which 
this very summer over-run Spanish Flanders, and took 
a number of strong towns. Which with their dependencies, 
were yielded in full sovereigntj^ to France by the treaty of 
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Aix !a Chapel. Tlie English court seemed nnconrcrned 
at the French conquests, till they were awakened by the 
clamours of the whole nation; upon this Sir William 
Temple was sent to Holland, who in a few wet^ks concliuled 
a tripple alliance between England, Holland, and Sweden, 
which strengthened the protestant interest while it subsis- 
ted ; but French mistresses and money could dissolve the 
strongest bonds. 

In this critical situation of aifairs abroad, some attempts 
were made to quiet the minds of his majesty’s protestant 
subjects at home; for men began to think it high time for 
protestants to put a stop to the pulling down their neigh- 
bours’ houses, when the common enemy was threatening 
the destruction of them ail ; therefore Lord-keeper Bridg- 
man, Lord Chief Justice Hale, Bps. Wilkins, Reynolds, 
Drs. Burton, Tillotson, Stillingfleet, and others set on 
foot a comprehension of such as could be brought into the 
church by a fi^ abatements, and a toleration for the rest. 
But the project %vas blasted by the court bishops, and 
Clarendon’s friends, who took the alarm, and raised a 
mighty out-cry of the danger of the church. Nobody, 
say they, knows were the demands of the presbyterians 
w'ill end; the cause of the hierarchy will be given up if 
any of those points are yielded, whicii have been so much 
contested ; besides it is unworthy of the church to court, 
or even to treat with her enemies, when there is so little 
reason to apprehend that we should gain any considerable 
number thereby. But to this it was replied, that the 
prodigious increase of popery and infidelity, was a loud 
call of Providence, to attempt every thing that could be 
done without sin‘ for healing our divisions. That though 
the non-conformists could not legally meet together, to 
bring in their concessions in the name of the body, it 
was well known wliat they scrupled, and what would bring 
most of them into the church. That a compliance in some 
lesser matters of indifference would be no reproach but 
an honour to the church, how superior soever she might be 
in arguments or power. Proposals were therefore drawn up 
by Bp. Wilkins and Dr. Burton, and communicated to Drs. 
Bates, Mauton, and Mr. Baxter, and by them to their 
brethren. 
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And according to these proposals, a bill was prepared 
for the parliament, by Lord Chief Justice Hale ; but Bp. 
Wilkins, an honest open-hearted man, having disclosed 
the affair to Bp. Ward, in hopes of his assistance, alarmed 
the bishops, who instead of promoting the design, con- 
sulted measures to defeat it ; for as soon as the parliament 
met, notice was taken that there were rumours without 
doors, of an act to be offered for comprehension and 
indulgence, upon which a vote was passed, that no man 
should bring such an act into the house. And to crush the 
non-conformists more effectually, Abp. Sheldon wrote a 
circular letter to the bishops of his province, to send him 
a particular account of the conventicles in their several 
dioceses, and of the numbers that frequented them ; and 
whether they thought they might be easily suppressed by the 
civil magistrate. When he was provided with this inform- 
ation, he went to the King, and obtained a proclamation 
to put the laws in execution against the non-conformists, 
and particularly against the preachers, according to 
the statute which forbids their inhabiting corporations. 

Thus the persecution was renewed ; and the parliament 
still bent on severities, appointed a committee to enquire 
into the behaviour of the non -conformists, who reported 
to the house, that divers conventicles, and other seditions 
meetings, were held in their very neighbourhood, in defi- 
ance of the laws, and to the danger of the peace of the 
kingdom. General Monk, who was near his end, and sunk 
almost into contempt, was employed to disperse them, and 
received the thanks of the house for his zeal in that impor- 
tant service, wherein he was sure to meet with no opposi- 
tion. They also returned bis majesty thanks for his 
proclamation for suppressing conventicles, desiring him 
to take the same care for the future. By this means the 
private meetings of the dissenters, which had been held 
by connivance, were broke up again. Mr. Baxter was 
committed to Clerkenwell prison, for preaching to his 
neighbours in his own house, and for refusing the Oxford 
oath ; but upon demanding an habeas corpus,^ his mittimus 
was declared invalid for want of naming the witnesses. 
The justices would have mended their mittimus and scvtt 
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him to Newgate, but Mr. Baxter being released, wisely 
kept out of the way. Mr. Taverner, of Uxbridge was 
sentenced to Newgate, for teaching a few children at 
Brentford. Mr. Button late university orator, was sent 
to prison for teaching two knights* sons in his own house ; 
and multitudes had the like usage, suffering imprisonment 
for six months. 

But this was contrary to the King^s inclinations, who 
was only for playing the dissenters against the parliament 
for a sum of money ; when the honse therefore was up, 
his majesty ordered some of the non -conformists to be 
told, that he was desirous to make them easy, and that if 
they w'ould petition for relief they should be favourably 
heard. Sir J. Barber, secretary of state, acquainted Dr. 
Manton with the King*s intention, upon which an address 
was drawn up and presented to his majesty, by Drs. Jacomb, 
Manton, and Bates; the King received them graciousl}*, 
and promised to do his utmost to get them comprehended 
within the establishment. He wished there had been no 
bars at all, but that he was forced to comply ibr peace 
sake, and that he would endeavour to remove them, though 
it was a work of difficulty. He complained of the 
umbrage that their numerous assemblies gave to clamo* 
rous people, and advised them to use their liberty with 
more discretion hereafter. When the ministers promised 
obedience, and assured bis majesty of their steady loyalty, 
and constant prayers for the prosperity of his person and 
government, he dismissed them with a smile, and told 
them that he was against persecution, and hoped ere long 
to be able to stand upon his own legs. But his majesty*s 
promises were always to be bought off by a sum of money to 
support his pleasures. 

The controversy of the reasonableness of toleration, 
was now warmly debated without doors ; many ill-natured 
books were written to expose the doctrine of the 
Presbyterians, as leading to antinomianism and licentious- 
ness of manners. Others exposed their characters and 
manner of preaching. Among these, must be reckoned 
The friendly debate,** which though written by a good 
man, had an ill effect in sharpening people*s spirits too 
much against the dissenters. The author was Dr. Patrick, 
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afterwards Bp. of Ely. But I must do this prelate so 
much justice as to say, that in bis advanced age he expres- 
sed his dissatisfaction with this part of his conduct; and 
in a debate in the house of lords about the occasional bill, 
declared, that 'although he bad been known to write against 
the dissenters with some warmth in his younger years, he 
had lived long enough to see reason to alter his opinion of 
that people, and that way of writing. A rare instance of 
ingenuity and candour. 

But one of the most virulent writers of .his time, 
under the form of a clergyman, was Parker, afterwards 
Bp. of Oxford, a man of considerable learning and great 
smartness, but of no judgment, and as little virtue ; and as 
to religion, says Buj;net, rather impious than otherwise. 
At length Andrew Mar^^el, the liveliest wit of the age, 
attacked him in a burlesque strain, and with sojpeculiar 
and entertaining an address, that from the King down to 
the tradesman, his books were read with the highest plea- 
sure. He had all the men of wit on his side, and not 
only humbled Parker more than the serious and grave wri- 
tings of Dr. Owen, but silenced the whole party ; one of 
whom concludes his letter to Marvel with these words, “ If 
thou darest to print or publish any lye or libel against 
Dr. Parker, by the eternal God I will cut thy throat.’* 
Subscribed J. G. All sober men were of opinion, that 
it was ungenerous and cruel to treat a number of peaceable 
men, whom the laws had put almost out of their protection, 
in so ludicrous a manner. Religion itself suffered by it. 

I remember, says Chief Justice Hale, that when Ben. 
Johnson in his play of the Alcbymist introduced Anartus 
in derision of the Puritans, with many of their phrases 
taken out of scripture, in order to render that people 
ridiculous, the play was detested and abhorred, because 
it seemed to reproach religion itself; but now, when the 
Presbyterians were brought upon the stage in their peculiar 
habits, and with their distinguishing phrases of scripture, 
exposed to the laugliter of spectators, it met with appro- 
bation and applatlse. 

But such w'as the complexion of the court, that they 
bad defiance to virtue, and even decency, giving coiiiite- 
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nance to all manner of licentiousness. The play-houses 
were become nests of prostitution, and the stage was 
defiled beyond example; the King, Queen, and courtiers, 
went about in masks, and came into citizens houses 
unknown, where they committed indecencies not to be 
mentioned. They were carried about in hackney chairs, 
and none could distinguish them except those who were 
in the secret. Once the Queen^s chairman not 
knowing who she was, left her to come home in a 
hackney coach, some say in a cart. Buckingham who 
gloried in his debaucheries, and Rochester, the greatest 
wit and libertine of his age, were the principal favourites. 
To support these extravagancies, the house of commons 
supplied the King with what money he wanted, and 
were themselves so mercenary, that the price of every 
man's vote was known ; for as a man rose in creilit in the 
house, he advanced his price, and^ expected to be treated 
accordingly. And the university was no less corrupt. 
There was a general licentiousness of manners among the 
students ; the sermons of the younger divines w ere filled 
with encomiums upon the church, and satyre against the 
non- conformists; the evangelical doctrines of repentance, 
faith, charity, and practical religion, were unfasliionablc. 
The speeches and panegyrics pronounced on public occa* 
sions, were scurrilous, and little less than blasphemous. 

The tide in the house of commons still run very strong 
on the side of persecution, as appears by two extraordinary 
clauses added to the conventicle act, which having expired 
some time since, was now revived hy the parliament. The 
court went into it with a view of reducing tlie presbyte- 
rians to the necessity of petitioning for a general toleration. 
The court bishops were for the bill, but the moderate 
clergy were against it. Wilkins spoke against it in the 
house ; and when the King desired him in private to he 
quiet, he replied, that he thought it an ill thing both in 
conscience and policy, therefore as he was an Englisln 
man, and a bishop, he was bound to oppose it ; and since 
by the laws and constitution of England, and by his 
majesty's favour, he had a ril^ht to debate and vote, he 
was neither afraid nor- ashamed to own his opinion in that 
matter. However the bill passed both houses, aud received 
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the roj'al assent. The two additional clauses were, “That 
if any justice of peace refuse to do his duty in the execu- 
tion of this act, he shuil forfeit five pounds: — And that 
all clauses in this act, shall be construed most largely and 
beneficially for the suppressing conventicles, and for the 
justification and encouragement of all persons to be 
employed in the execution thereof.” 

The wit of man could hardly invent any thing short of 
capital punishment, more cruel and inhuman. One would 
have thought a prince of so much clemency as Charles, 
who had often declared against persecution, should not 
have consented to it, and that no Christian bishop should 
have concurred in the passing it. Men’s houses are to be 
plundered, their persons imprisoned, their goods and 
chattels carried away, and sold to those who would bid for 
them. Encouragement is given to a vile set of informers, 
and otiicrs, to live upon the labours and industry of their 
conscientious ncighboui^. Multitudes of these infamous 
wretches spent their profits in the most vicious courses, 
and tlicn went about the streets again to hunt for further 
prey. Tlie law is to be construed in their favour, and the 
pou 'r to be lodged in the band of every individual justice 
of peace, who is to be fined five pounds if he refuses 
Ins warrant. Upon this, many honest men who would not 
he the instruments of such severities quitted the bench. 
Mr. Eachard being asliamed to ascribe tl\ese cruelties 
to the influence of the bishops, says, that “ This and all 
ilie penal laws made against the dissenters were the acts of 
the parliament^ and not of the churchy and were made 
more on a civil and political, than upon a moral or reli- 
gious account ; and always upon some fresh provocation in 
reality or appearance.”— This is the language by which 
the patrons of high church cruelt}^, endeavour to excuse 
themselves from the guilt of persecution ; but it must 
fall somewhere; and that it may not fall too heavy upon 
the church, it is artfully, and with great good manners, 
cast entirely upon the legislature, and put upon the score 
of sedition, whereas it was well known the dissenters 
behaved peaceably, and were very far from disturbing the 
state. It is therefore evident, that the act was levelled 
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purely against liberty of conscience, and was so severely 
executed, that there was hardly a conventicle to be beard 
of alj over England. 

Great numbers were prosecuted on this act, and many 
industrious families reduced to poverty. Many ministers 
were confined in gaols and close prisons ; and warrants 
were issued out against them and their hearers, whereby 
great sums of money were levied. In the cliocese of Salis- 
bury the persecution was hottest, by the instigation of 
Bp. Ward ; many hundreds being pursued with great 
industry, and driven from their families and trades. The 
act was executed with such severity in Starling’s mayoralty, 
that many in the city were removing with their effects to 
Holland, till the King put a stop to it. Informers were 
every where at work, and having crept into religious 
assemblies in disguise, levied great sums of money upon 
minister and people. Soldiers broke into the houses of 
honest farmers, under pretence of searching for conven- 
ticles, and were ready money was wanting, they plunder- 
ed their goods, drove away their cattle, and sold them for 
half price. Many were plundered of their household 
furniture ; the sick had their beds taken from under them, 
and themselves laid on the floor. These vile creatures 
were not only encouraged, but pushed oti vehemently by 
their spiritual guides ; for this purpose Abp. Sheldon sent 
another circular letter to all the bishops of his province, 
in which he directs all ecclesiastical judges and officers, 
breathing the most determined spirit of persecution against 
the non-conformists, and exhibiting his lordship more like 
a father of the inquisition, or the dragooning commission 
of Lewis XIV. when he revoked the edict of Nantz, than 
a Christian and protestant bishop. 

Copies of this letter were sent to the officers of the 
several parishes within their jurisdictions, earnestly 
exhorting them to take especial care, to perform whatsoe- 
ver is therein required, and to give an account at tlie next 
visiration. Many of the bishops chose to lie behind tlio 
curtain, and throw off the odium from themselves to the 
civil magistrate ; but some of the more zealous could not 
forbear appearing in person, as Bp. Ward already men- 
tioned, and Bp. Gunning, who often disturbed the 
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meetings in person ; once finding the doors shut, he 
ordered the constable to break them open with a sledge ; 
another time lie sat upon the bench at the quarter sessions, 
upon which the chairman desired his lordship to give the 
charge, which he refusing, received a very handsome 
rebuke; it being hardly consistent with one that is an 
ambassador for the Prince of Peace, to sit in judgment 
upon the consciences of his poor countrymen and neigh- 
bours, in order to plunder and tear them to pieces. The 
bisliop was so zealous in the cause, that be sunk his cha* 
racter by giving a public challenge to the presbyterians, 
independents, anabaptists, and quakers, and appointed 
three days for the disputation ; on tlie first, of which his 
lordship went into the pulpit in the church, where was a 
considerable congregation, and charged the former with 
sedition and rebellion out of tlieir books, but would hear 
no repi}’. Wlien the day came to dispute with the quakers, 
they sumnioned their friends, and when the bishop 
railed, they paid him in bis own coin ; and followed him 
to his very liouse with repeated shouts, the Hireling 
Jiieih ! 

The non*conformist ministers did what they could to 
keep themselves within the compass of the law; they 
preached frequently twice a day in large families, with 
only four strangers, and as many under the age of sixteen 
as would come ; and at other times, in places where people 
might hear in several adjoining houses ; but after ail, 
infinite mischiefs ensued, families were impoverished and 
divided ; friendship between neighbours interrupted ; there 
w'as a general distrust and jealousy of each other; and 
sometimes upon little quarrels, servants would betray their 
masters, and throw their affairs into distraction. Among 
otiiers that suffered at this time w^s Dr. Mantoii, who was 
apprehended on a Lord’s day in the afternoon, just as he 
had done sermon, the door being opened to let a gentle- 
man out, the justice and* his attendants rushed in and 
went up stairs ; they stayed till the doctor had ended his 
prayer, and then writ down the names of the principal 
{>ersons present, and took the doctor’s promise to come 
to them at an house in the Piazza’s of Covent-Garden, 
wiiere tiiey tendered him the Oxford oath, upon his refu- 
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sal of which, he was committed prisoner to the Gate- 
house ; where he continued till he was released by the 
indulgence. At another time his meeting-house in White- 
Hart Yard was broken up ; the place was fined forty 
pounds, and the minister twenty, which was paid by Lord 
Wharton, who was then present. They also took down the 
names of the hearers, for the benefit of the justices of 
peace and spiritual courts. 

The behaviour of the quakers was very extraordinary, 
and had something in it that looked like the spirit of mar- 
tyrdom. They met at the same place and hour as in times 
of liberty, and when the officers came to seize them, 
none of ^them would stir; they went all together to prison ; 
they stayed there till they were dismissed, for they would 
not petition to be set at liberty, nor pay the fines set upon 
them, nor so much as the prison fees. When they were 
discharged, they went tp their meeting-house again, as 
before; and when the doors were shut up by order, they 
assembled in great numbers in the street before the doors, 
saying, th.ey would not be ashamed, nor afraid to meet 
together in a peaceable manner to worship God ; but in 
imitation of the prophet Daniel, they would do it more 
publicly, because they were forbid. Some called this 
obstinacy, others firmness; but by it they carried their 
point, the government being weary of contending against 
so much resolution. 

Two of their principal speakers, William Penn and 
William Mead, were tried at the Old Bailey, for an 
unlavyrful and tumultuous assembly in the open street, 
wlierein they spake or preached to the people who were 
assembled in Grace-Church-street, to the number of three 
or four hundred, in contempt of the.Kiiig's laws, and to 
the disturbance of the peace. I'he prisoners pleaded not 
guilty^ but met with some of the severest usage that has 
been known in an English court of justice. They were 
fined forty marks a-piece for coming into court with their 
hq,^ on, tbouph it was not done out of contempt, but 
fropn a principle of their religion. It appeared by the 
witnesses, that there was an assembly in Gracc-CInireli* 
street, but there was neither riot nor tumult, nor ioieu 
ojf arms. Mr. Penn confessed tliey were so far from 
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^recanting, or declining to vindicate the assembling them* 
selves to preach, pray, or worship God, that they declared 
to all the world, they believed it to be their duty, and 
that all the powers on earth sliould not be able to divert 
tliem from it. When it was said, they were not arraigned 
for worshipping God, but for breaking the law, William 
Penn affirmed he had brokea no law, and challenged the 
recorder to tell him upon what law he was prosecuted* 
The recorder answered,, upon the common law, but could 
pot tcU where that common law was to be found. Pena 
insisted upon his producing the law, but the court over* 
rilled him, and called him a troublesome fellow. Penn 
replied, — “I design no affront to the court, but if you deny 
to acquaint me with the law you say I havebr&ken,youdeny 
me the right that is due to every Englishman, and evidence 
to thjB whole world tliatyonr designs are arbitrary.” — Upon 
which he was haled from the bar into the baiLdock. As 
he was going out he said to the jury, If these fundamen* 
tal laws which relate to liberty and property, must not be 
indispensably maintained, who can say he has a right to 
the coat upon his back ? Certainly then our liberties are 
openly to be invaded, our wives to be ravished, our children 
enslaved, and our estates led away in triumph, by every 
sturdy beggar and malicious informer, as their trophies.” 

William Mead being left alone at the bar, said, ‘‘ You 
men of tlie jury, I am accused of meeting by force of arms, 
in a tumultuous manner. Time was when I had freedom 
to use a carnal weapon, and then I feared no man ; but 
now I fear God, and dare not make use thereof, nor hurt 
any man. I am a peaceable man, and therefore demand 
to know upon what law my indictment is founded ; if the 
recorder will not tell what makes a riot. Coke will -tell 
him, that it is when three or more are met together to beat 
a man, or to enter forcibly into another man's lands, to 
cut his grass oa wood, or break down his pales.” Upou 
this the recorder having lost all patience, pulled off his 
hat, and said, I thank you. Sir, for telling me what the 
law is. Mead replied, Thou niayest put c* thy hat, I have 
no fee for thee now. Hie Mayor Starling told him, he 
deserved to have his tongue cutout, and ordered him like* 
wise to be carried to the bail -dock. 
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When the prisoners were gone, the recorder gave the 
jury their charge, upon which William Penn st^d up, and 
with a loud voice said, ** I appeal to the jury, and this 
great assembly, whether it be not contrary to the un- 
doubted right of every Englishman, to give the jury their 
charge in the absence of the prisoners.’* Tlie recorder 
answered with a sneer. Ye are present, ye do hear, do ye 
not ? Penn answered, no thanks to the court ; I have ten 
or twelve material points to offer, ih order to invalidate the 
indictment, but am not heard. The recorder said, Pull 
him down, pull the fellow down.’* Mead replied, these 
were barbarous and unjust proceedings ; and then they 
were both thrust into the hole. 

After the jury bad withdrawn an hour and half, the 
prisoners were brought to the bar to hear their verdict ; 
eight of them came down agreed, but four remained above, 
to whom they used many unworthy threats, and in par- 
ticular to Mr. Bushel, whom they charged with being the 
cause of the disagreement. At length after withdrawing 
a second time, they agreed to bring them in guilty of 
speaking in Grace* Church-street ; which the court would 
not accept for a verdict, but after many menances told 
them, they should be locked up without meat, drink, hre, 
or tobacco ; nay, they should starve, unless they brought 
in a proper verdict. William Penn being at the bar, 
said, My jury ought not to be thus threatened. We 
were by force of arms kept out of our meeting-house, and 
met as near it as the soldiers would give us leave. We are 
a peaceable people, and cannot offer violence to any man. 
And looking upon the jury, he said, You are Englishmen, 
mind your privilege, give not away your right.** To 
which some of them answered, nor will we ever do it. 
Upon .this they were shut up all night without victuals or 
fire, or any other convenience. Next morning they 
brought in the same verdict ; upon which they were 
threatened with the utmost resentments. The mayor said, 
he \couli cut Bushers throat at soon as he could. I'he 
recorder said, h9 never knew the benefit of an inquisition 
till ntm ; and that the next sessions of parliament a law 
would be made wherein those that would not conform should 
mi have the of the law. The court having obliged 
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the juiy to withdraw again, they were kept without meat 
and drink till next morning, when they brought in the 
prisoners not guilty » for which they were fined forty 
marks a man, and to be imprisoned till paid. The pri- 
soners were also remanded to Newgate for their fines in 
not pulling off their hats. The jury after some time were 
discharged by habeas corpus returnable in the common 
pleas, •"where their commitment was judged illegal. This 
was a noble stand for the liberty of the subject in very dan- 
gerous times, when neither law nor equity availed anything. 

Hitherto the King and parliament had agreed pretty 
well, by means of the large supplies of money the par- 
liament had given to support his majesty's pleasures ; but 
now having assurance of large remittances from France, 
his majesty resolved to govern by the prerogative, and 
stand upon his own legs. His prime counsellors were 
Lord Clifford, Anthony Ashley Cooper, afterwards Lord 
Shaftshury, the Duke of Buckingham, Earl of Arlington, 
and buke Lauderdale, who from the initial letters of their 
names were called the CABAL. Lord Clifford was an 
open papist, and the Earl of Arlington a concealed one. 
Buckingham was a debauchee, and reputed a downright 
atheist; he was a man of great wit and parts, and of 
sounder principles in the interests of humanity, than the 
rest of the court. Shaftsbury had a vast genius, but at 
best was only a deist ; he had great knowledge of men 
and tilings, but would often change sides as his interest 
directed. Lauderdale was a man of learning, and from an 
almost republican was become a perfect tool of the pre- 
rogative, and would offer at the most desperate councils. 
He had scarce any traces of religion remaining, though 
he called himself a prcsbyteria»r and had an aversion to 
Charles I. to the last. By these five ministers of state, the 
King and Duke of York drove on their designs of intro- 
ducing popery and arbitrary power. 

While the protestant dissenters were barrassed in all 
parts of the kingdom, the Roman catholics were at ease 
ifnder the wing of the prerogative ; there were few or no 
processes against them, for they had the liberty of resort- 
ing to mass at the houses of foreign ambassadors, and 
other ebapeU, both in town and country .; nor did the 
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bishops complain of them hi the house of lords, by which 
means they began in a few years, to rival the protestants 
both in strength and numbers. The commons reprt:sehted 
the causes of this misfortune in an address to the King, 
and proposed the following remedies : 1 That a procia- 

mation be issued out to banish all popish priests and 
Jesuits out of the realm, except such as attend the Queen 
and foreign ambassadors. 2. That the King's subjects be 
forbid going to bear mass and other exercises of the 
Romish religion. 3. That no office or employment of 
public authority be put into the hands of popish recusants. 
4. That all fraternities, convents, and pdpisli schools be 
abolished, and the jesnits, priests, friars, and school- 
masters punished. 5. That his majesty require all the 
officers of the Exchequer, to issue out processes against 
popish recusants convict, certified thither. 6. That Plun- 
ket the pretended Primate of Ireland, and Talbot Abp. of 
Dublin, be sent for into England, to answer such matters 
as should be objected against them. 

The King promised to consider the address, but 
hoped they would allow him to distinguish between new 
converts, and those who had been bred up in the popish 
religion, tfnd served him and his father in the late vi-ars. 
After some time a proclamation was issued, in which his 
majesty declares, that he had always adhered to the true 
religion established in this kingdom against all temptations 
zahatsoever ; and that be would employ his utmost care 
and ^eal in its defence. But the magistrates knowing 
bis majesty's inclinations, took no care of the execution 
of it Kay, the Duke of York, the King's brother, having 
lately lost bis dutchess. Lord Clarendon's daughter, who 
died a papist, made a formal abjuration of the prdtestant 
religion, publicly declaring himself a Homan catholic ; 
the reason of which was, that the present Queen* having no 
children, the papists gave the duke to understand, that 
they were capable to effect bis majesty^'s divorce, and to 
set aside his succession, by . providing him with another 
Queen, which they would certainly attempt, unless he 
would make an open profession of the Roman catholic re- 
Mgion, which be did accordingly. 

The house of commons was very lavish of the nation’s 
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money this sessioni for though there was no danger of an 
invasion from abroad, they voted the King two niiilions 
and a half, with which his majesty maintained a standing 
army, and called the parliament no more together for 
almost two years. After the houses were up, the CABAL 
began to prosecute their scheme of making the King 
absolute ; in order to which, besides the two millions and 
half granted by parliament, they received from France 
the sum of seven hundred tlfousand pounds in two years, 
which not being sufEcieiit to embark in a war with the 
Dutch, the King .declared 'in council, by the advice of 
Clifford, that he was resolved to shut up the Exchequer, 
wherein the bankers of London, (who had furnished the 
King with money on all occasions at. great interest,) had 
lodged vast sums of other people^s cash deposited in their 
hands. By this nieans the bankers were obliged to make 
a stop, which interrupted the course of trade, and raised 
a great clamour over the whole kingdom. The king en- 
deavoured to soften the bankers, by telling them it should 
beonly fora year, and that he urould pay the arrears out of 
the next subsidies of parliament; but he was werse than 
his word ; so that great numbers of families and orphans 
were reduced, to beggarjs while the King gained about 
one million four hundred thousand pounds. 

A second advance of the CABAL towards arbitrary 
power, was to destroy the Dutch commonwealth ; for this 
purpose the triple alliance was to be broken, and pretences 
to be found out for quarrelling with that trading people. 
The Earl of Shaftsbury used this expression in his speech 
to the parliiiment for justifying the war. The Dutch com- 
monwealth ynu^f be destroyed , but an occasion vras wanting 
to justify it to the world. There had been a few scurrilous 
prints and medals struck in Holland, reflecting on the 
King's amours, below the notice of the English court, 
whic h the Dutch however had caused to be destroyed. 
Complaints were also revived of the inselcnq^ of the 
Dutch in the East Indies, and of the neglect of striking 
the flag in the narrow seas to the King’s yacht, passing 
by the Dutch fleet. The cabal managed these complaints 
like men who were afraid of receiving satisfaction, or of 
giving the adversary any umbrage to prepare for the 
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Storm. The Dutch therefore relying on the faith of 
treaties, pursued their traffic without fear ; but when their 
richSmyma fleet of merchantmen, consisting of seventy- 
two sail, under convoy of six men of war, passeil by the 
Isle of Wight, the English fleet fell upon them and 
took several of their ships, without any previous decla- 
ration of war ; a breach of faith, of which pirates would 
have been ashamed. 

Two days after the attempt upon the Smyrna fleet, the 
cabal made the third advance towards popery and absolute 
power, by advising the King to suspend the penal laws 
against all sorts of non-conformists. It was now resolved 
to set the dissenters against the church, and to offer them 
the protection of the crown to make way for a general 
toleration. Lord Shaftsbury first proposed it in council^ 
which the majority readily complied with, provided the 
Roman catholics might be included ; but when the decla- 
ration was prepared, the Lord-keeper Bridgman refused 
to put the seal to it, as judging it contrary to law, for 
which he was dismissed, and the seals given to the Earl of 
Shaftsbury, who maintained, that the indulgence was for 
the service of the church of England. Abp. Sheldon, 
Bp. Morley, and the rest of their party, exclaimed loudly 
against the indulgence, and alarmed the whole nation, 
insomuch that many sober and good men, who had long 
feared the growth of popery, began to think their eyes 
were open, and that they were in good earnest ; but it ap- 
peared afterwards that their chief concern was for the 
spiritual power ; for though they murmured against the 
dispensing power, th%y f^L in with all their other pro- 
ceedings ; which if ^ providence had not miraculously 
interposed, must have been fi|^i to the protestant religion 
and the liberties of Europe. 

The protestant non-conformists bad no opinion of tAc 
dispensing peftHfcr^ and were not forward to accept of 
liberty in this way ; they were sensible the indulgence 
was not g^nted out of love to them, nor would continue 
any longer, than it would serve the interest of popery. 
Many pamphlets were written for and against the dissen- 
ters accepting it, because it was grafted on the dispensing 
power. Some maintained, that it was setting up altar 
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against altar, and tkat they should accept of nothing buta 
comprehension. Others endeavoured to prove, that it was 
the duty of the presbyterians to make use of the liberty 
granted them by the King, because it was their natural 
right, which no legislative power upon earth had a right to 
deprive them of, as long as they remained dutiful subjects ; 
that meeting in separate congregations distinct from the 
parochial assemblies, in the present circumstances, was 
neither schismatical nor sinful. Accordingly most of the 
ministers, both in London and in the country, took out 
licences. Great numbers of people attended the meetings, 
and a cautious and moderate address of thanks was pre* 
seated to the King for their liberty, but all were afraid of 
the consequences. 

This year died Mr. Vavasor Powel wdio was born in 
Radnorshire, and educated in Jesus Coll. Oxon. When he 
left the university he preached up and down in Wales, till 
being driven from thence for want of presbyterial ordina- 
tion, which he scrupled) he came to London> and soon 
after settled at Hartford in Kent. In 1G46 he obtained a 
testimonial of his religious and blameless conversation, and 
of his abilities for the work of the ministry, signed by Mr. 
Herle, and seventeen of the assembly of divines. Fur- 
nished with these testimonials he returned to Wales, and 
became a most indefatigable and active instrument of pro- 
pagating the gospel in those parts. There were few, if 
any of the churches or chapelajp Wales, in which he did 
not preach ; yea very preaf;l)ed to the poor 

Welch in the mountains, at fair^ and in market-places ; 
for which he had no more thw a sWo"^ hundred 

pounds per annum, beside! t^mtdva 4 hge of some seques- 
tered livings in North Wa^ which in those times of 
confusion turned to a very ^or account. Mr. Powel was 
a bold man, and of repablican principles, preaching 
against the protectorship of Cromwell, and wrote letters to 
him, for which he was imprisoned, to prevent his spread- 
ing disaffection in the state. At the dawn of the restora- 
tion, being known to be a fifth-monarchy-man, he was 
secured first at Shrewsbury, afterwards in Wales, and at 
last in the Fleet. In 1662 he was shut up in South Sea 
Castle near Portsmouth, where he continued fi\e 3 ears. In 
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1667 he was released, but venturing to preach again in his 
own country, he was imprisoned at Cardiff, and in 1669 
sent up to London, and confined a prisoner in the Fleet, 
where he died, and was btaried in Bnnhill'fields, in the 
presence of an innumerable croud of dissenters, who at- 
tended him to his grave. He was of an unconquered reso- 
lution, and of a mind unshaken under all his troubles. 
The inscription on his tomb calls him, **a successful 
teacher of the past, a sincere witness of the present, and 
an useful example to the future age ; who in the defection 
of many, found mercy to be faithful, for which being 
called to many prisons, be was there tried, and would not 
accept deliverance, expecting a better resurrection.'* He 
died in the fifty-third year of his age, and the 11th year of 
his imprisonment. 
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War with the Dutch. — Lectureat Pinners' -Hall. — The Dis- 
pensing Power. — Noble Spirit qf the Dissenters. — The 
King gives up the Indulgence. — Address against the 
Papists. — The Test Act. — Remarks upon the Test Act, 
Rigorous conduct towards Non-conformists. — Duke 
York's Second Marriage. — Fruitless attempts for a Com- 
prehension. — New Severities qf the Court against Dis- 
senters. — Peace with the Dutch. — Death of Milton . — 
The People compassionate the persecuted Dissenters.-^ 
Insolence tf the Papists. — Base Character of Informers. 
They are encouraged by the Court and the Bishops.— 
Dangerous State of the Nation. 

French King having prevailed with the English 
K court to break the triple atlfiince, and make war with 
the Dutch, published a declaration at Paris, signifying 
that he could not without diminution of bis glory, any 
longer dissemble the indignation raised in him by the 
tinhandsome carriage of the States General of the United 
Provinces, he therefore proclaimed war against them, and 
with a rapid fury over-ran the greatest part of the Nether- 
lands. In this extremity the Dutch openpd their sluices, 
and laid a great part of their country under water ; the 
populace rose, and having obliged the states to elect the 
young Prince of Orange Stadtholder, they fell upon the two 
VOL. II. K a 
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brothers Cornelius and John de Wit, their late pensionary^ 
and tore them to pieces in a barbarous manner. The young 
Prince, who was then but twenty-two years old, used all 
imaginable vigilance and activity to save the remainder of 
his country ; and like a true patriot declared, he would 
die in the last dike, rather than become tributary to any 
foreign power. At length their allies came to their 
assistance, when the young Prince, like another Scipiev 
abandoning his own country, besieged, and took the 
important town of Bonne, which opened a passage fur 
the Germans into Flanders, and struck such a surprize into 
the French, whose enemies were now behind them, that 
they abandoned all their conquests in Holland, except 
Maestricht and Grave, with as much precipitance as they 
had made them. 

These rapid conquests of the French, opened people’s 
months against the court, and raised such discontents in 
England, that his majesty was obliged to issue out Ins 
proclamation, to suppress all unlawful and undutifiil con- 
versation, threatening a severe prosecution of such who 
should spread false news, or intermeddle %vith atTairs of 
state, or promote scandal against his majesty’s counsellors. 
He was obliged also to continue the Exchequer shut up, 
contrary to his royal promise, and to prorogue his parlia- 
ment till next year, which lie foresaw would he in a dame 
at their meeting. 

During this interval of parliament, the declaration of 
indulgence continued in force, and the dissenters had 
rest; when the presbyterians and independents, to shew 
their agreement among themselves, as well as to support 
the doctrines of the reformation against the prevailing 
errors of popery, socinianism, and infidelity, set up a 
weekly lecture at Pinners’-liall in Broad-street, on 7'ues- 
day mornings, under the encouragement of the principal 
merchants and tradesmen of their persuasions in the city. 
jTour presbyterians were joined with two independents to 
preach by turns, and to give it the greater reputation the 
principal ministers for learning and popularity were cliosea 
as lecturers, and though there were some little misunder^ 
standings at their first setting out, about some high points 
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of Calvinism, occasioned by one of Mr. BaxterVs first 
sermons, yet the lecture continued in this form till the 
year 1695 , when.it split upon the same rock, occasioned 
by the reprinting Dr. Crisp’s works. lUe four presbyte- 
rians removed to Salters’-hall,and set up a lecture on the 
same day and hour. The two independents remained at 
.Pinners’ -hall, and when there was no prospect of an 
accommodation, each party filled up their numbers out of 
their respective denominations. 

When the King met his parliament, after a recess of a 
year and nine months, he acquainted them with the reason- 
ableness and necessity of the war with the Dutch, and 
having asked a supply, told them, He had found the good 
effect of his indulgence to dissenters, but that it was ^ 
mistake in those who said, more liberty was given to papists 
than others, because they had only freedom in their own 
houses, and no public assemblies ; he should therefore 
take it ill to receive contradiction in what he had done; 
and to deal plainly with you (says his majesty), I am 
resolved to stick to my declaration.” Lord chancellor 
Shaftsbury seconded the King’s speech, and having vindi- 
cated the indulgence, magnified the King’s zeal for the 
church of England and the protestant religion. But the 
house of commons declared against the dispensing power, 
and argued, that though the King had a power to pardon 
offenders, he had not a right to authorise men to break the 
laws, for this would infer a powder to alter the government; 
and if the King could secure offenders by indemnifying 
them hefore-hand, it was in vain to make any laws at ali, 
because according to this maxim, they had no force but 
at the King’s discretion. Pursuant to these opinions they 
addressed the King to recal his declaration. The King 
answered, that he was sorry they should question his power 
in ecclesiastics, which hail not been done in the reigns ot 
his ancestors; that he did not pretend to suspend laws, 
wherein the properties, rights or liberties of his subjects 
were concerned, nor to alter any thing in the established 
religion, but only to take off the penalties inflicted on 
dissenters, which he believed they themselves would not 
wish executed according to the rigour of the law. The 
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commons perceiving Iiis majesty was not inclined to desist 
from his declaration, stopt the money-bill, and presented 
a second addres^insisting upon a full and satisfactory 
assurance, that ms majesty's conduct in this affair might 
not be drawn into example for thfe future, which at length 
they obtained. 

The parliament was now first disposed to distinguish 
between protestant dissenters and popish recusants, and to 
give ease to the former without including the latter, 
especially when the dissenters in the house disavowed the 
dispensing poarer, though it had been exercised in their 
favour. Alderman Love, member for the city of London, 
stood up, aiid in a handsome speech declared, that he, 

Had rather go without his own desired liberty, than 
have it in a way so destructive of the liberties of his 
country, and the protestant interest ; and this was the 
sense of the main body of dissenters." This speech 
surprised the whole bouse, and gave a turn to those very 
men, who for ten years together had been loading the 
non-conformists tvith one penal law after another. But 
things were now at a crisi.<; ; popery and slavery were at 
the door; the triple alliance broken; the protestant 
powers ravaging one another; the Kxcliequer shut up; 
tl^ heir apparent to tbe crown an open papist ; and an 
army encamped near London under popish officers ready 
to be transported into Holland to complete their ruin. 
When the dissenters at such a time laid aside their rcsent- 
ments against their persecutors, and renounced their own 
liberty for the safety of the protestant religion, and the 
liberties of tbeir country; all sober men began to think, 
it was high time to put a mark of distiiictien between them 
and tbe Roman catholics. 

But the King was of another mind, yet being in w^aut 
of money, he was easily persuaded by his mistresses to 
give up his indulgence, contrary to the advice of tbe 
•CABAL, who told him, if he would make a bold stand 
for his prerogative all would be well. But he came to tlic 
house, and having pressed tbe commons to dispatch the 
money-bill, he called for the declaration, 4ui4 broke the 
seal with his own hands, by which means all tbe licences 
for meeting 'bouses were called in. 
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The non-conforiiiists were now in some hopes of a legal 
toleration by parliament, for the commons resolved, tuc?nine 
con trad icente^ that a bill be brought in for the ease of his 
majesty’s protestant subjects, who are c^issenters in matters 
of religion from the church of England. But though all 
agreed in bringing in a bill, there was neither time nor 
•unanimity enough in the house this. sessions, to agree upon 
particulars; and it was droptin the house of lords, because 
the dead weight of bishops joined with the King and the 
caballing party against it. 

While this was depending, the commons addressed the 
King against papists and jesuits, expressing their great 
concern to see such persons admitted into employments 
and places of great trust and profit, and especially into 
military commands, and therefore pray, that the laws 
against them may be put in execution. Upon which a 
proclamation was issued, though to very little purpose, 
enjoining all popish priests and jesuits to depart the 
realm, and the laws to be put ki execution against all 
popish recusants. 

But his majesty making no mention of removing them 
from places of profit and trust, the commons suspended 
their money bill, and ordered a bill to be brought in, to 
confine all places of profit and trust, to those only who are 
of the communion of the church of England. This is 
commonly called the TEST ACT. When it was brought 
into the house, the court opposed it with all their mighty 
and endeavoured to divide the church party, by proposing, 
that some regard might might be bad to protestant dissen- 
ters, upon which Alderman Love, a dissenter, stood up 
again and said, he hoped the clause in favour of protestant 
dissenters would occasion no intemperate heats; and 
moved, that since it was like to prove so considerable a 
barrier'against popery, the bill might pass without any 
alteration, and that nothing might interpose till it was 
finished, and then (says the alderman), we (dissenters) will 
try if the parliament will not distinguish us from popish 
rorusants, by some marks of their favour ; but we ^ are 
willing to lie under the severity of the law's for a time, 
rather than clog a more necessary work with our concerns* 
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These being the sentiments of the leading dissenters, the 
bill passed the commons with little opposition ; but when 
it came to be debated in the house of peers, in the King’s 
presence, the whole court was against it, except the Earl 
of Bristol ; and maintained that it was his majesty’s prero- 
gative to employ whom he pleased in his service. Some 
were for having the King stand his ground against the 
parliament ; but the Earl of Shaftsbury pressed the King 
to give the parliament full content, and then they would 
undertake to procure him the supply he wanted. This 
suited the King’s easy temper, who not being willing to 
risk a second civil war, went into these measures, and out 
of mere necessity for money, gave up the papists, in hopes 
that he might afterwards recover what in the present extre- 
mity he was forced to resign. This effectually broke the 
CABAL, and put the Roman catholics upon pursuing 
other measures to introduce their religion, which was the 
makin«‘ way for a popish successor of more resolute 
principles; and from hence we may date the beginning 
of the popish plot, which did not break out till 1678. The 
bill received the royal assent together with a money bill of 
one million two liundred thousand pounds ; and then the 
parliament was prorogued after a short session of seven 
weeks. 

The Test act is entitled, an act to prevent dangers 
which happen from popish recusants. It requires, — “ That 
all persons bearing any office of trust or profit, shall take 
the oaths of supremacy and allegiance in open court, and 
shall also receive the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, 
according to the usage of the church of England, in some 
parish church, on sonic Lord’s day immediately after 
divine service and sermon, and deliver a certificate of 
having so received the sacrament, under the hands of the 
respective ministers and church-wardens, proved by two 
credible witnesses upon oath, and upon record in court. 
And that all persons taking thesaid oaths of supremacy and 
allegiance shall likewise make and subscribe this following 
declaration : I, A. B. do declare^ that I helipoc there is no 
transubstantiation in the sacrament of the Lord's supper^ 
or in the elements of bread and wine^ at, or after the conse^ 
cration thereof by any person whatsoever. The penalty of 
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lirealting tliroiigli tins act, is a disability of suing in any 
court of law, or equity, being guardian of any cliilu^ 
executor or administrator to any person, or of taking any 
legac}’, or deed of gift, or of bearing any public office; 
besides a fine of five hundred pounds.” 

This act was principally levelled at the Roman 
catholics. If the dissenters had fallen in with the court 
ineasivres, they might have prevented the bill’s passing. 
But they left their own liberties in a state of uncertainty, 
to secure those of the nation. However, though the 
iutention was good, die act itself is very unjustifiable, 
because it Joiimls dominion in grace. A man cannot be 
an exciseman, a custom-house officer, a lieutenant in the 
army or navy, no not so much as a tide-waiter, without 
putting on the most distinguishing badge of Christianity, 
according to tlie usage of the church of England. Is not 
this a strong temptation to prophanation and hypocrisy? 
Hoes it not pervert one of t,he most solemn institutions 
of religion, to purposes which it was never intended? 
However, as the church party shewed a noble zeal for 
their religion, the di.*jsenters got great reputation bj- their 
silent deportment ; though the King and the court bishops 
resolved to stick in their skirts. And therefore by the 
rigorous execution of such laws, the non -conformist 
iniiiistors w'ere separated from their congregations, from 
their rnaintennncc and families, and their people reduced 
to distress and misery, or obliged to worship God in a 
manner contrary to the dictates of their consciences, on 
penalty of heavy fines, or of being shut up in a prison 
among thieves and robbers. Great numbers retired to the 
plantations; but Dr. Given, who was shipping off his 
i doexs for New-Eiigland, was forbid to leave the kingdom 
by express orders from the King himself. If there had 
Ix-en treason or rebellion in the case, it had been justifi- 
able; but when it w*as purely for non-conformity to rites 
and ceremonies, and a form of church government, it can 
deserve no better name than that of perseciUiun. 

TUis house i»f commons from their apprehensions of 
• the growth of popery, and of a popish successor, petitioned 
the King against the Duke’s second marriage with the 
Princess of Modena, an Italian papist, but his majesty told 
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them, they were too late. Upon which the commons stopt 
their money bill, voted the standing army a grievance, 
and were proceeding to other vigorous resolutions, when 
the King sent for them to the house of peers, and with a 
short speech prorogued them, after they had sat only nine 
days. In the mean time the Duke's marriage was con* 
summated, w'ith the consent of the French King, which 
raised the expectation of the Roman catholics higher 
than ever. 

This induced the more zealous protestants to think of a 
firmer union with the dissenters; accordingly Mr. Baxter, 
at the request of the Earl of Orrery, drew up some pro- 
posals for a comprehension, agreeably to those already 
mentioned ; which being communicated to the Earl, were 
put into the hands of Bp. Morley, who returned them 
without 3delding to any thing of importance. The motion 
was also revived in the house of commons ; but the short- 
ness of the sessions put a stop to its progress. Besides, 
the court bishops seemed altogether indisposed to any con- 
cessions. 

The revocation of the indulgence and the displeasure of 
the court against the dissenters, for deserting them in their 
designs to prevent the passing the test act, let loose the 
whole tribe of informers. The papists being excluded 
from places of trust, the court liad no tenderness for 
protestant non -conformists; the judges therefore had 
orders to quicken the execution of the laws against them. 
The estates of those ot the best quality in each county, 
were ordered to be seized. The high church pulpiteers 
were encouraged. One in his sermon before the house of 
commons told them, that the non -conformists ought not to 
be tolerated, but to be cured by vengeance. He urged 
them to set fire to the faggot ^ and to teach them by scourges 
or scorpions^ and open their eyes with galL And the King 
himself issued out a proclamation for putting the penal 
laws in full execution. 

*Mr. Baxter was one of the first upon whom the storm 
fell, being apprehended as he w'as preaching bis Thursday 
lecture at Mr. Turner’s. He went with the constable and 
the informer to Sir William Pulteney's, who demanding 
the warrant, found it signed by Henry Montague, Esq- 
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bailiiF of Westminster. Sir William told the constable, 
that none but a city justice could give a warrant to appre^^ 
hend a man for preaching in the city, whereupon he was 
dismissed. Endeavours were used to surprise Dr. Manton, 
and send him to prison upon the five mile act, but Mr. 
Bedford preaching for him, was apprehended in his stead; 
and though be had taken the oath in the five mile act^ 
was fined twenty pounds, and the place forty pounds. 

The like ravages were made in most parts of England ; 
Mr. Joseph Swaffield, of Salisbury, was seized preaching 
in his own house, and bound over to the assizes, and imprU 
soned in the county gaol almost a year. Twenty-five 
persons men and women were indicted for a riot, that is, 
for a conventicle, and suffered the penalty of the law. 
The informers were Roman catholics, one of whom waa 
executed for treason in the popish plot. At East Salcomb 
in Devonshire, one Joan Boston, an old blind widow, who 
for a supposed conventicle held at her house, was fined 
twelve pounds, and for non-payment of it threatened with 
a gaol. After some weeks the officers broke open her 
doors, and carried away her goods to above the value of 
the fine. Mr. John Thompson, minister in Bristol, was 
apprehended, and refusing to take the Oxford oath, was 
committed to prison, where he was seized with a fever 
through the noisoniness of the place. A physician being 
sent for, advised hh removal ; and a bond of five hundred 
pounds was offered the sheriff for his security. Applica- 
tion was also made to the bishop without success; so .he 
died in prison, declaring, that if he lutd known when l\e 
came to prison that he should die there, he would have 
done no otherwise than he did. Numberless examples of 
the like kind, might be produced during the recess of the 
parliament. But the King’s want of money, and the 
discontents of his people, obliged him to put an end to 
the war witli the Dutch, with no other advantage than. a 
sum of two or three hundred thousand pounds for his 
cxpenccs. 

His majesty was unwilling to meet his parliament, who 
were now full of zeal against poperj^, and began to con- 
sider the non-conformists as auxiliaries to the protestant 
cause; but necessity obliged him to convene them ; afvl 
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as soon as they met they addressed his majest)’ to hanish all 
papists, who were not lioiise-kecpers nor menial servants 
to peers, ten miles, from London ; and to appoint a fast 
for the calamities of the nation. They attacked the 
remaining members of the cabal, and voted an address for 
removing them from his majesty’s council; upon which 
cite King prorogued them for above a year, after they liad 
sat six weeks, without giving any money, or passing one 
single act ; which was an indication of ill blood between 
tlie King and parliament, and a certain forerunner of 
vengeance upon the dissenters. 

This year put an end to the life of that great man John 
Milton, born in London, and educated in Cbrist-Colh 
Cambridge, where lie discovered an uncommon genius, 
which was very much improved his travels. He was 
Latin secretary to the long parnament, and wrote in 
defence of the murder of Cliarles I. against Sahnnsitis 
and others, with great spirit, and in a pure and elegant 
l.atin style. He was afterwards secretary to the Protector 
Cromwell, and lost the sight of both his eyes by hard 
study. At the restoration some of his books were hm nt, 
and himself in danger, but he was happily included in the 
act of indemnity, and spent the remainder of his life in 
retirement. He was a man of an unequalled genius, and 
acquired immortal fame by his incomparable poem of 
PARADISE LOST; in wliich he manifested such a 
sublimity of thought, and such elegance of diction, as 
perhaps w'ere never exceeded in any age or nation of the 
world. His daughters read to him, after he was blind, 
the Greek poets, though they understood not the language. 
He died in mean circumstances at Bunhill, near London, 
ill the sixty-seventli year of his age. 

I'hoiigh the protestant religion stood in need of the 
tinited strength of all its professors, against the advances 
of popery, and the parliament had moved for a toleration 
of protestant dissenters, yet the bishops continued to 
prosecute them in common with the papists. Abp. Sliel- 
doo directed circular letters to the bishops of liis province, 
enjoining them to give directions to their archdeacons and 
commissaries, to procure particular information from the 
church^wardens of their several parishes on the following 
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enquiries, and transmit tliem to him after the next visita- 
tion, — 1. What number of persons are there, by common 
estimation, inhabiting within each parish subject to j'our 
jurisdiction? — 2. What number of popish recusants, or 
persons suspected of recusancy, are resident among the 
inhabitants aforesaid? — 3. What number of other dissen- 
ters are there in each parish of what sect soever, which 
either obstinately refuse, or wholly absent themselves from 
the communion of the church of England, at such times 
as by law they are required ? — Some of the clergy were 
grieved at these proceedings, and Tillotson and Stillingfleet 
met privately with Manton, Bates, Pool, and Baxter, to 
consider of terms of accommodation, which they had 
agreed upon and communicated to the bishops, who imme- 
diately interposed to frustrate the design. 

But the bishops* conduct made them unpopular, and 
drew on them many mortifications; the peopIe^s compas- 
sion began to move towards their dissenting brethren, 
whom they frequently saw carried in great numbers to 
prison, and spoiled of their goods, for no other crime but 
a tender conscience. The very name of an informer 
became as odious as their behaviour was infamous. The 
aldermen of London often went out of the way, when 
they heard of their coming; and some denied them 
their warrants, though hy the act they forfeited one 
hundred pounds. Alderman Forth bound over an 
informer to his good behaviour, for breaking into his 
chamber without leave. When twelve or thirteen bishops 
came into the city to dine with Sir Nathaniel Herne, one 
of the sheritl’s of London, and exhorted him to put the 
laws in execution against the non-conformists, he told 
them plainl}’, they could not trade with their fellow-citi- 
zens one day, and put them in prison the next. 

The moderate churchmen shewing a disposition to 
unite with the non-conformists against popery, the court 
resolved to take in the old ranting cavaliers, to streng- 
then the opposition ; for this purpose Morley and some 
other bishops were sent for to court, and told, it was a 
great misfortune that the church party and dissenters were so 
disposed to unite ; the court w^as therefore willing to make 
the cliurch easy, and to secure to tlie King the allegiance 
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of all his subjects at the same time ; for this purpose a bill 
was brought into the house of lords, entitled, An act 
to prevent the dangers which may arise from persons 
disaffected to the government.^’ The design of this bill 
was to enable the ministry to prosecute their destructive 
schemes, against the constitution and the protestant 
religion, without fear of opposition even from the parlia- 
ment itself. It was committed, and debated paragrapli by 
paragraph, but the heats occasioned by it were so violent, 
that the King came unexpectedly to the house and pro- 
rogued the parliament; so the bill was dropt. 

The daring insolence of the papists, who had their 
regular clergy in every comer of the town, was so great, 
that they not only challenged the protestant divines to dis- 
putations, but threatened to assassinate such as preached 
openly against their tenets; which confirmed the lords and 
commons in their persuasion, of the absolute necessity 
of entering into more moderate and healing measures 
with protestant dissenters, notwithstanding the inflexible 
steadiness of the bishops against it. Upon this occasion 
the Duke of Buckingham, lately commenced patriot, 
made a speech in the bouse of lords, in favour of 
toleration. And bis grace brought in a bill for this pur- 
pose ; but this and some others were lost by the warm 
debates which arose in the house, upon the impeachment 
of the Earl of Danby, and which occasioned the sudden 
prorogation of the parliament; after which his majesty 
upon further discontent, prorogued them for fifteen 
inonth.s, which gave occasion to a question in the ensuing 
session, whether they were not legally dissolved. 

From ;his time to the discovery of the popish plot, 
parliaments were called and adjourned, says Coke, by 
order from France or French ministers and pensioners, 
to carry on the design of promoting the catholic cause in 
masquerade. The pensioners made it their business to 
raise the cry of the churcICs danger ^ and of the return of 
forty -one. This was spread over the whole nation in a 
variety of pamphlets, by their own hirelings, and if they 
met ^itb opposition from the friends of the country^ the 
authors and printers were sure to be fined and impri- 
soned. 
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But in answer to the invectives of this venal tribe, a 
pamphlet was published with the approbation of several 
ministers, entitled, The principles and practices of 
several non -conformists, shewing that their religion is no 
other than what is professed in tlie church of England. 
The authors declare among other things, that their doc- 
trine tends to no unquietness or confusion, any more than 
the doctrine of the church of England. And they think 
it not fair dealing in their adversaries, to repeat and 
aggravate all intemperate passages vented in the late 
times, when impetuous actions hurried men into extremi- 
ties; and they apprehend it would not tend to the advan- 
tage of the conforming clergy, if collections should be. 
published of all their imprudences and weaknesses, as 
has been done on the other side. They abhor seditious 
conventicles, and affirm, that insurrections were never 
contrived in their meetings, nor in any whereof they are 
conscious. Experience (say they) hath witnessed our 
peaceableness, and that disloyalty or sedition is not to be 
found among us, by the most inquisitive of our adversaries. 
They desire the church of England to take notice, that 
they have no mind to promote popish designs; that they 
are aware of the advantage that papists make of the divi- 
sions of protestants ; that the invectives thrown out against 
them, are made up only of swelling words, or of tlie 
indiscretions of a few, with whicli they are not chargeable ; 
they do not pretend to be courtiers or philosophers, but 
they teach their people to fear God and honour the 
King, &c. 

Informers were now become the terror and reproach of 
a civilized nation. They went about in disguise, and like 
wandering strollers, lived upon tlie plunder of industrious 
families. Their practice was to insinuate themselves into 
an acquaintance with some under servants, or lodgers in a 
non-conformist family, under the cloak of religion, in 
order to discover the place of their aieeting. I'liey 
walked the streets on the Lord’s day, to obsei via which 
way any suspected persons went. They frequently set 
ilown in colTee -houses, and places of public resort, to 
listen to conversation. ’Fhey could turn themselves into any 
shape, and counterfeit any principles, to obtain their ends^ 
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When they had discovered a conventicle they immediately 
got a warrant from some who were called coyijiding justices^ 
to break open the house. If the minister was in the midst 
of his sermon or prayer, they commanded him in the 
King’s name, to come down, and if he did not imme- 
diately obey, a file of musqueteers w*as usually sent up to 
pull him down by force, and to take him into custody ; the 
congregation was broke up, and the people guarded along 
the street to a magistrate, and from him to a prison, unless 
they immediately paid their fine. The goods of the house 
were rifled, and frequently carried ofl^, as a security for 
the large fine set upon it. 

This was a new way of raising contributions, but it 
seldom or never prospered ; that which was ill gotten was 
as ill spent, upon lewd women, or in taverns and ale- 
houses, in gaming or some kind of debauchery. There 
was a remarkable blast of providence upon their persons 
and substance. Most of them died in poverty and 
extreme misery; and as they lived in disgrace, tliey 
seemed to die by a remarkable band of God. Stroud and 
Marshall, with all their plunder, could not keep out of 
prison ; and when Keting, another informer, was confined 
for debt, he wrote to Mr. Baxter to endeavour his deli- 
verance, confessing he believed God had sent that 
calamity upon him, for giving him so much trouble. 
Another died in the Compter for debt ; and great 
numbers by their vices came to miserable and untimely 
ends. 

But as some died others succeeded, who by the insti- 
gation of the court disturbed ail the meetings they 
could find. The King commanded the judges and 
justices of London to put the penal laws in strict execu- 
tion; and Sir J. Sheldon, lord-mayor, and kinsman to 
the archbishop did not fail to do his part. Sir T. Davis 
issued a warrant, to distrain on Mr. Baxter for fifty pounds, 
on account of his lecture in New-street ; and when he 
had built a little chapel in Oxendon-street, the doors 
were shut up after he had preached in it once. In April 
thiryear, he was disturbed by a company of constables 
and officers, as he was preaching in Swallow-street, 
who beat drums under the windows, to interrupt the 
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service, because they bad not a warrant to break open 
the bouse. 

The court bisliops, as has been observed more than 
once, pushed on the informers to do all the mischief 
tl)ey could to the non*confortnists. Tlie dissenting 
protestants have been reputed the only eneniies of the 
nation, and therefore .only persecuted (says a noble 
writer), while the papists remain undisturbed, being 
by the court thought loyal, and by our great bishops not 
dangerous. Locke, Burnet, and others, have set a mark 
upon the names of Abp. Sheldon, Bps. Morley, Gunning, 
Henchman, Ward, &c. which will not be easily erased; but 
I mention no more, because there were others of a better 
spirit who resided in their dioceses, and had no concern 
with the court. 

The murmurs of the people against the government, 
increased rather than diminished. When the parliament 
met, they addressed the King to enter into an alliance 
with the Dutch, and other confederates, for preserving 
the Spanish Netlierlunds, as the only means to ^avc 
Great Britain from popery and slavery. But his majesty 
declarcdf he would not suffer his prerogative of making 
war and peace to be invaded, nor be prescribed . to as 
to his alliances. However, he consented to a separate 
peace with the Dutch, and then prorogued the parliament 
to the middle of July, by which time the French had 
almost compleated their conquests of the Spantsli 
Flanders. The chief thing the parliament could obtain, 
was the repeal of the popish act de harctico combuyendo. 

But when the campaign was over, his majesty did 
one of tlie most popular actions of his reign, which was 
marrying the Princess Mary, eldest daughter of the 
Duke of York, to the Prince of Orange. The King 
imagined he could oblige the Dutch by this family 
alliance, to submit to a disadvantageous peace with 
the French; but when the prince declared roundly, 
that he would not sacrifice bis honour, nor the liberties 
of Europe for a wife, his majesty said, he was an 
honest man, and gave him the princess without any 
conditions, to the great joy of all the true friends of 
their country, who had now a protestant heir to the crown 
in view, though at some distance. 
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Popish plot. — MeAl Tub Plot. — Pise of Wigs and Tories.-— 
Bill of exclusion. — Extraordinary Votes of the Commons. 
Oxford Parliament. — Sham plot against the Dissenters . — 
Sudden dissolution of Parliament. — Addresses to the 
King. — Persecuting orders of the King and Council . — 
^irit tf the Clergy. — Sufferings of Dissenters.— Bye- 
House Plot. — Lord Bussel beheaded. — Sufferings of 
Delaune.— Trial of Mr. BoseroeL— Sufferings qf Mr. 
Jenkinson. — Persecution in Scotland. — The King*s 
Death, — His Character. 

# 

f^HE King having concluded peace with the Dutch, 
became mediator between the French and the confed- 
erates at the treaty of Nimeguen; where the former 
managed the English court so dextrously, that the Empe- 
ror and Spaniards were obliged to buy their peace, at the 
expence of the best paVt of Flanders. 

No sooner was the nation at peace abroad, but a formi- 
dable plot broke out at home, to take away the Xing’s 
life, to subvert the constitution, to introduce popery, and 
to extirpate the protestant religion. It was called the 
POPISH PLOT, from the nature of the design, and the 
quality of the Conspirators, who were no less than Pope 
Innocent XI. Cardinal Howard bis legate ; and the generals 
of Ithe Jesuits in Spain and at Rome. When the King 
was taken oflT, the Duke of York was to receive the 
crown as a giR from the Pope, and hold it in fee. If 
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there happened any disturbance, the city of London was 
to be fired, and the infamy of the whole affair to be laid 
upon the presbyterians, in hopes that the churchmen in 
the lieat of their fury would cut them in pieces, which 
would make way for the more easy subversion of the pro- 
lestant religion. 

The discovery of this plot, spread a prodigious alarm 
over the nation, and awakened the fears of those who liad 


been lulled into a fatal security. The King’s life was the 
more valuable because of the popish successor, who was 
willing to run all risks for the introducing his religion. 
The murder of Sir E. Godfrey at this juncture, a zealous 
and active protestant justice of peace, increased men’s 
suspicions of a plot, and the depositions upon oath of 
Bedloe, Tongue, Dr. Gates, and others, seemed to put it 
beyond all doubt ; for upon their impeachment, Sir G. 
Wakemao, the Queen’s physician, Mr. E. Coleman, the 


Duke of York’s secretary, Mr. R. Langhorne, and eight 
other Romish priests and jesuits, were apprehended and 
secured. When the parliament met they voted, that, 
There was a damnable hellish plot contrived and carried 
on by popish recusants, against the life of the King, and 
the protestant religion.” Five popish lords were ordered 
into custody, viz. Lords Stafford, Powis, Arundel, Petre, 
and Bcllasys. A proclamation was issued against papists ; 
and the King was addressed to remove the Duke of York 
from his person and councils. 

Though the King himself gave no credit to the plot, 
yet finding it impracticable to stem the tide of the people’s 
zeal, he consented to the execution of the law, upon 
several of the condemned criminals*. Mr. Coleman, and 
five of the jesuits, were executed at Tyburn, who pro- 
tested their innocence to the last ; and a year or two after- 
wards Lord Stafford was beheaded. But the court party 
turned their plot into ridicule ; the King told Lord Halifax, 
“ That it was not probable that the papists should comspire 
to kill him, for have I not been kind enough to them ? 
says his majesty. « Yes,” replied his lordship, You 
have been too kind indeed to them ; but they know yoil 
will only trot, and they want a prince that will gallop. 

VOL. 11. 
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But it was impossible to allay the fears of the parliament, 
who had a quick sense of the danger of popery, and there- 
fore passed a bill, to disable all persons of that religion 
from sitting in either house of parliament, which is still in 
force, being excepted out of the act of toleration. The 
Duke of York got himself excepted out of the bill, but 
tlie fears of his accession to the crown were so great, that 
there was a loud talk of bringing a bill into the house, to 
es^clude him as a papist j upon which the King came tp the 
house, and assured them, that he would consent to any 
bills for securing the protestant religion, provided they 
did not impeach tlie right of succession^ nor the descent of 
the crown in the true line, nor the just rights of any pro- 
testani successor. But this not giving satisfaction, his 
majesty first prorogued, and then dissolved the parlia- 
ment, after they had been chosen almost eighteen years. 
It may be proper to observe concerning this plot, that 
though the King's life might not be immediately struck at, 
yet there was such strong evidence to prove the reality of 
a plot,* to subvert the constitution and introdace popery, 
that no disinterested person can doubt it. 

The King having summoned a new parliament, all 
parties- exerted themselves in the elections ; the moderate 
churohmen, and the dissenters were on one side, and 
the high cliurchmen and papists on the other. Before the 
parliament assembled, the Duke of York was sent out of 
the way to Flanders ; and a new privy council was chosen 
out of the low church party ; but this not satisfying as 
long as the Duke's succession was in view, the commons 
ordered in a bill to disable the Duke from inheriting the 
crown, and carried it Uirougb the house with a high hand. 
Upon which his majesty came to the house and dissolved 
them. This threw the nation into new convulsions, and 
produced a great number of pampblets against the govern- 
ment, the act for restraining the press being lately 
expired. 

The popish plot having 6xed a brand of infamy and 
ingratitude on the whole body of Homan catholics, the 
courtiers attempted to relieve them, by setting on foot a 
sham protestant plot, and fathering it upon the presby* 
terians : for thb purpose spies and other mercenaries were 
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employed^ to bring news from all parts of the town. At 
length a plot was formed by one Dangerfield, a subtle and 
dangerous papist, but a very villain, who had been lately 
got out of gaol by the assistance of a Mrs. Cellier, a lewd 
woman, who carried him to the Countess of Powis, whose 
husband was in the Tower for the popish plot ; with her he 
formed his scheme, and having got a list of the names of 
the chief protestant nobility and gentry, he wrote treason- 
able letters to them, to be left at the houses of the non- 
conformists and other active protestants in several parts of 
England, that search being made upon some other pre- 
tences, when the letters were found, they might be 
apprehended for treason. At the same time, he intruded 
into the company of some of the most zealous enemies of 
popery about town, and informed the King and the Duke 
of York, that he had been invited to accept of a commis- 
sion ; that a new form of government w'as to be set up ; 
and that the King and royal family were to be banished. 
The story was received with pleasure, and Dangerfield had 
a present, and a pension, to carry on his correspondence. 
Having got some little acquaintance with Colonel Mansel, 
in Westminster, he made up a bundle of seditious letters, 
and having laid them in a dark corner of Mansel’s room, 
he sent for otlicers to search for prohibited goods, but 
none were found, except the bundle of letters, which, 
upon examination were proved to be counterfeit ; upon 
this the court disownetl the plot, and having taken away 
Dangerfield's pension, sent him to Newgate. Search 
being made into Mrs, Cellier’s house, there was found a 
little book in a meal-tub, which contained the whole 
scheme of the fiction ; from whence it obtained the name 
of the Meal^tub plot, Dangerfield, finding himself undone 
if he persisted in what ho could not support, made aii 
ample confession, and published a narrative, wherein he 
declared, that “ He was employed by the popish party ; 
and chiefly by the popish lords in the lower, with the 
Countess of Powis, to invent the meal-tub plot, which 
was to have thrown the popish plot wholly upon the 
Presbyterians.’^ Dangerfield being pardoned, went out 
of the way into Flanders ; but returning to England lu 
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James's reign, he was tried for it, and sentenced to be 
whipt from Newgate to Tyburn ; in his return from 
whence he was murdered in the coach 

The last parliament being dissolved, a new one was 
convened ; but the King prorogued them from time to 
time for above a twelvemonth, without permitting them' 
to finish any business. His majesty falling sick in the 
summer, the Duke of York returned immediately to 
court without the King's leave, which alarmed the people, 
and made them eager for the sitting of the parliament to 
regulate the succession. This gave rise to sundry petitions, 
signed by great numbers of hands both in city and country, 
which the King received with the utmost displeasure. 
After this the King issued out his proclamation, declaring 
them to be illegal, and forbidding his subjects to promote 
any subscriptions^ or to join in anj/ petitions of this kind, 
upon peril of the utmost rigor of the law. Warrants were 
issued against several of the petitioners, and indictments 
preferred against others. But at the next sessions of the 
common council of London, the court agreed that no 
such petition should be presented from them ; and the 
King returned them thanks for it. Upon which addresses 
were procured from divers parts of the nation, expressing 
their detestation and abhorrence of the seditious practice 
of the late PETITIONERS, and referring the sitting of 
the parliament absolutely to the King^s sovereign pleasure, 
from whence they obtained the name of ABHORIIEBS. 
In these addresses, they offer their lives and fortunes for 
the preservation of his majesty's person and government, 
and for the succession of tlie Duke of York. They re- 
nounce the right of the subject's etitioning, or inter- 
meddling in affairs of state, and lay their liberties at tlie 
feet of the prerogative. 

Here was the rise of the two grand parties which have 
since divided the nation, under the distinguishing names 
of WHIG and TORY.— The WHIGS, or LOW 
CHURCHMEN were the more zealous protestants, 
declared enemies of popery, and willing to remove to a 
farther distance from their superstitious ; they were firm 
to the constitution and liberties of their country ; and for 
an union, or at least a toleration of dissenting protestants 
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They were for confining the royal prerogative within the 
limits of the law, for which reason their adversaries 
charged them with Republican principles^ and gave them 
the reproachful name of Whigs, or sour milk, a name first 
given to the most rigid Scots covenanters. THE TORIES, 
or HIGH CHURCHMEN stood on the side of the pre- 
rogative, and were for advancing the King above law ; 
they went into all the arbitrary court measures, and 
adopted into religion the doctrine of passive obedience 
and non-resistance. Tiiey cried up the name and authority 
of the church, and were for forcing the dissenters to con- 
formity, by all kinds of coercive methods. No men did 
more to enslave the nation and introduce popery into the 
establishment than they ; their adversaries therefore gave 
them the name of Tories, a title first given to Irish robbers, 
who lived upon plunder, and were prepared for any daring 
or villainous enterprize 

The non-conformists fell in unanimously with the 
whigsorlow churchmen, in all points relating to liberty 
and the civil constitution, as they must always do if they 
are consistent with themselves ; but these with their allies 
were not a sufficient ballance for the tories, the road to 
preferment lying through the territories of power; yet 
they were kept in heart with some secret hopes, that ** By 
a steady adherence to the constitution, they should one 
time or other obtain a legal toleration.’* But the superior 
influence of the tories above the whigs, was the occasion 
of the severities which befel the non-conformists in the 
latter part of this reign. 

'When the parliament met, they asserted the rights of 
the people to petition for the sitting of parliaments, and 
voted the abhorrers betrayers of the liberties of the nation. 
They complained, that the penal laws were turned 
against dissenters, while the papists remained in a manner 
untouched : the te.st act had little effect, because the 
papists either by dispensation from Rome, submitted to 
those tests, and held their offices themselves; or that 
those pot in their places were so favourable to the same 
interest, that poperv itself had rather gained than lost 
ground by that act. They declared for that very association, 
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to revenge the King^s death upon the papists, if his 
majesty should happen to be assassinated, which the tories 
had alhorred ; and revived the bill,Xo disable the Duke of 
York from inheriting the crown. It was introduced by 
Lord Russel, and passed by a great majority, but wa^ 
thrown out of the house of lords, the bench of bishops 
being in ttie negative, and the King pre^sent during the 
whole debate. 

The parliament, inclined to relieve the non-conformists, 
appointed a committee who agreed upon a comprehension 
with the dissenters. And as for such protestaiits as could 
not be comprehended within the proposed terms, they 
were to have a toleration, and freedom from the penal 
statutes, upon condition of subscribing a declaration of 
allegiance, &c. and of assembling with open doors. 

Although the bAl for a comprehension was committed, 
it did not pass the house, being changed for another, 
entitled, An act to exempt his majesty^s protestant sub- 
jects, dissenting from the church of England, from the 
penalties imposed upon the papists by the act of 35th 
Elizabeth.’* By which act ' non ^conformists were ad- 
judged to perpetual imprisonment, or obliged to 
depart the realm never to return. This terrible law 
had lain dormant almost eighty years, but was now 
revived, and threatened to be put in execution by the 
tories. The repeal passed the house of commons with a 
high hand, but went heavily through the house of lords ; 
find when it should have been offered to the King for the 
royal assent it was missing, and never heard of any more, 
the clerk of the crown having withdrawn it from the tabic, 
by the King’s particular order. This was an high oflence 
in the officer of the house, and would have been severely 
punished in the next session, if the parliament had not 
been abruptly dissolved. Thus the non-conformists were 
sawn to pieces between the King, the bishops, and the 
parliament ; when one party was willing to give them 
relief, the other always stood in the way. The parliament 
w.as their enemy for about tw^elve years, and now they are 
softened, the King and the court bishops are inflexible ; 
Olid his majesty will rather^sacriiice the constitution his 
despotic will, than exempt them from an old law which 
subjected them to banishnieut and death. 
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However, the morning before the Jiouse was prorogued, 
two votes were unanimously passed of a very extraordinary 
nature. I. Resolved, that it is the opinion of this house, 
that the acts of parliament made in the reigns of Eliza- 
.beth and King James against popish recusants, ought not 
to be extended against protestant dissenters. 2. Resolved, 
that it is the opinion of this house, that the prosecution 
of protestant dissenters upon the penal laws, is at this 
time grievous to the subject, a weakening the protestant 
interest, an encouragement to popery, and dangerous to the 
peace of the kingdom. 

While the parliament was endeavouring to relieve the 
dissenters', and charging the miseries of the kingdom upon 
the papists, many of the bishops and clergy of the church 
of England, were pleased to see the court inclined to 
persecute the non-conformists. Even some able cbam« 
pions against popery, went so far into the court measures, 
as to impute the calamities of the times to the non-con- 
formists. Dr. Stillingfleet, who had written in favour of 
liberty, and against impositions, in his sermon, ihtitled, 
The mischief of separation, condemned the dissenters 
as schismatics ; and gravely advised them not to complain 
of persecution. When the sermon was published, it 
brought upon the doctor several learned adversaries. But 
the doctor endeavoured to support his charge by the 
suffrage of the BVench presbyterians ; who bred up in 
French complaisance, and under French slavery, after 
high strains of compliment to the English bishops, de- 
clared, that they were of opinion, their brethren might 
comply ; and that they were not for pushing things to 
extremity only for a different form of government. Which 
the doctor and his friends interpreted as a decision in their 
favour. But did not the bishops exasperate the spirits of 
their dissenting brethren, by enforcing the sanguinary 
laws ? Were these protestant methods of conversion, or 
likely to bring them to temper ? The French ministers 
complained sufficiently of this about five years after, at 
the revocation of the edict of Naiitz. 

The King having parted with his last parliament in 
<1ispleasure, without being able to obtain any money, 
vesolved once more to try a new one ; and apprehending 
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that the malecohtents were encouraged by the neighbour- 
hood of the city of Loudon, he summoned them to meet 
at Oxford ; the same representatives being re-chosen for 
London, had a paper put into their hands^by four mer- 
chants, in the name of all the citizens then assembled in 
the common-hall, containing a return of their most hearty* 
thanks for their faithful and unwearied endeavours in the 
two last parliaments, to search into the depth of the popish 
plot, to preserve the protestant religion, to promote an 
union among his majesty's protestant subjects, to repeal 
the thirty-iifth of Elizabeth, and the corporation act, to 
promote the bill of exclusion, and to request their con- 
tinuance of the same. The members being afraid of 
violence, were attended to Oxford with a numerous body 
of horse, having ribbons in their hats, with this motto, 
‘‘ No poperj’ ; no slavery." Many other papers of the like 
nature were presented to the members in the several 
counties. The King in his speech at the opening the 
sessions, reflected severely on the last parliament, and said, 
He was resolved to maintain the succession of the crown 
in the right line," and for quieting people's fears, be was 
willing to put the administration into the hands of a pro- 
testant regent ; but the commons rejected the proposal, 
and ordered the bill of exclusion to be brought in again. 
In the mean time a motion w^as made to consider of the 
loss of the bill in favour of the dissenters last parliament, 
which was referred to a conference with the house of 
lords, which was frustrated by the hasty dissolution of the 
parliament. 

They next went upon the libel of one Fitz-Harris, an 
Irish papist, which was a second meaUtub plot. The libel 
was to be sent by penny-post letters to the lords who had 
protested in favour of the bill of exclusion, and to the 
leading men in the house of commons, who were imme- 
diately to be apprehended and searched. Everard, who 
was Fitz-Harris's confident, and betrayed tlie secret, 
aflUrmed that the King himself was privy to it, as Fitz- 
H^rris’s wife averred many years after ; that his majesty 
had given Fitz-Harris money, and promised him more if it 
met with success. The libel was to traduce the King and 
the royal family as papists, and arbitrarily affected from 
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tlie beginning, and says, that Charles I. had a hand in 
the Irish rebellion, that the act forbidding to call the 
King a papist, was only to stop men's mouths, and that i^ 
was as much in the power of the people to depose a popish 
possessor as a popish successor, &c. It was intitled the 
True Englishman speaking plain English.” Thus were 
the con-conformists to be exposed again to the resenf* 
ments of the nation ; but when the sham was discovered 
to the house of commons, Fitz-Harris was brought and 
executed with Ur. Plunket the titular primate of Ireland. 

His majesty hearing that the Bill of exchtsion was to 
be brought into the bouse again, went suddenly, and not 
very decently, says Burnet, to the house of lords in a 
sedan, with the crown between his feet, and having put 
on his robes in haste, called np the commons and dissolved 
his fifth and last parliament, after they had sat only seven 
days. And here was an end of the constitution and 
liberties of England for the present ; all that followed to 
the King's death, was no more than the convulsions and 
struggles of a dying man. The King raised what money 
he wanted without parliaments ; he took away all the 
charters of England, and governed absolutely by prero- 
gative. April the 8ih the King published a declaration, 
touching the causes and reasons that moved him to dissolve 
the two last parliaments. This declaration was immediately 
followed with addresses from all parts of the country, pro- 
mising to support his majesty’s person and government 
with their lives and fortunes. But the most celebrated 
address was from the university of Cambridge. “ We 
still believe and maintain, say these addresses, that our 
Kings derive not their power from the people, but from 
God ; that to him only they are accountable ; that it 
• belongs not to subjects cither to create or censure, but to 
honour and obey their sovereign, who comes to be so by 
a fundamental, hereditary right of succession, which no 
religion, no law, no fault or forjeitiire can af/t-r or 
diminish ; nor will we abate of our well instructed zeal for 
the church of England as by law established. Thus we 
have learned our own, and thus we teach others their duty 
to God and the King." His majesty discovered an unusual 
aaiUfaction on this occasion, and after having returned 
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them tlianks, was pleased to add, that No other church 
in the world taught and practised loyalty so conscientiously 
as they did.’* 

As such abject and servile flattery could not fail of 
pleasing the King, it must necessarily draw down ven-, 
geance on the non -conformists, who joined in none of 
their addresses, but were doomed to suffer under a double 
character, as whigs, and as dissenters. 

The justices of Middlesex shewed great forwardness, 
and represented to his majesty, That an intimation of 
his pleasure was necessary at this time, to the putting the 
laws in execution against conventicles, because when a 
charge was lately given at the council-board to put the 
laws in execution against popish recusants, no mention 
was made of suppressing conventicles.” Upon this his 
majesty commanded the Lord-mayor, aldermen, and jus- 
tices, to use their utmost endeavour to suppress all con- 
venticles and unlawful meetings, upon pretences of 
religious worship, for it was his express pleasure, that the 
laws be effectually put in execution against them, both in 
city and country. Accordingly the justices of peace at 
their sessions at Hickes’s Hall, ordered, that whereas 
the constables and church-wardens, &c. of every parish 
and precinct within the said county, had been enjoined 
last sessions to make a return the first day of this, of the 
names of the preachers in conventicles, and the most 
considerable frequenters of the same within their several 
limits ; which order not being obeyed, but contemned by 
some, it was therefore desired, that the Bp. of London 
will please to direct those oflicers which are under his 
jurisdiction, to use their utmost diligence, that all such 
persons may be excommunicated wdio commit crimes de- 
serving the ecclesiastical censure ; and that the said excom- 
munications may be published in the parishes where the 
persons live, that they may be taken notice of, and be 
obvious to the penalties that belong to persons exegm- 
municate, viz. not to be admitted for a witness^ or returned 
upqn juriesj or capable of suing for any debt** They 
further ordered at the same time, that the statute of the 
first of Eliz. and third of King Jaches, be put in due exe- 
cution, for the levying twelve-pence per Sunday upon 
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sucli persons who repaired not to divine service and ser- 
mons at their parish, or some other public church. All 
which, says Eachard, made way for all sorts of prosecutions 
both in city and countiy*, which in many places were car- 
ried on with great spight and severity ; so that the dis- 
senters this year, and much longer, met with cruel and 
unchristian usage. 

It was not in the power of the church-whigs to relieve 
the non-conformists, nor screen them from the penal laws. 
All that could be done w.as to encourage their constancy, 
and toVtvrite some compassionate treatises to move the 
people in their favour, by shewing them, that while they 
were plundering and destroying their protestant dissenting 
neighbours, they were cutting the throat of the reformed 
religion, and making way for the triumphs of popery upon 
its ruins. But there was no stemming the tide ; every 


one who was not a furious tory was reputed a presbyterian. 

Most of the clergy distinguished themselves on the side 
of persecution. The pulpits every where resounded with 
the doctrines of passive-obedience and non-resistance, 
which were carried to all the heights of Charles I. In all 
their sermons, popery was quite forgot, says Burnet, and 
the force of their zeal was turned almost wholly against 
protestant ilissenters. In many country places the pardon 
of the parish, who could bully and drink, and swear, was 
made a conhding justice, by which means he was both 
iu.lgc and party in his own cause. If any of his sober 
parishioners diil not appear at church, they were sure to 
lie suninioiied, and instead of the mildness and pntleness 
of a Christian clergyman, they usually met with haughty 
and abusive language, and the utmost rigor the law could 
inflict. There was also a great change made in the com- 
missions throughout England. ^ set of conhd.ng magts- 
trateswas appointed; and none were left on the bench, 
that did not declare for the arbitrary measures ot the 
court ; and such of the clergy as were averse to 
declaimed against as betrayers ot the church, and secret 


favourers of ilie cUssenteri>. 

It wouiJ fill a volume, to enter 
of these unchristian proceeJings, 
registers of the spiritual courts 


into all the particulars 
whicli even the black 
cannot fully unfold. 
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Mr. E. Bury assisting at a private fast, on account of the 
extraordinary drought, was apprehended and fined twenty 
pounds ; and refusing to pay it, because he did not 
preach, they took away even the bed he lay upon. Mr. 
P. Henry was apprehended at the same time, and fined 
forty pounds, and for non-paj^ment they carried away 
thirty-tbeae loads of corn which lay cut upon the ground, 
together with hay, coals, and other chattels. The Informers 
took the names of one hundred and fifty more, who were 
at the meeting : they fined the master of the house twenty 
pounds, and five pounds more as being consti^le that 
year, and exacted five shillings a head from all who were 
present. 

While the tories and liigh church clergy were ravaging 
the dissenters, the court was intent upon subverting the 
constitution, and getting the government of the city into 
their hands. The government of the city was an easy 
prey ; for the Lord-mayor and common council merely 
consented, that liis majesty might have a negative on the 
choice of all the chief magistrates ; that if his majesty 
disapproved of their choice of a Lord-mayor, they should 
choose another within a week ; and that if his majesty 
disapproved their second choice, he should himself 
nominate a mayor for the year ensuing ; and the like as 
to sheriffs, aldermen, &c. The charter of London being 
now lost, the cities and corporations in general were pre- 
vailed with to deliver up their charters, and accept of such 
new ones as the court would grant, which was the highest 
degree of perfidy and baseness in those who were in- 
trusted with them, especially when they knew, that the 
design was to pack a parliament, in order to make way for 
a popish successor. 

While the liberties of England lay bleeding, the fury 
of the court raged higher than ever against the non-con- 
fomists, as inflexible enemies of their arbitrary measures. 
Mr. Baxter was surprised in his own house, by a company 
of constables and other peace-oiKcers, who arrested him 
for-comiiig within five miles of a corporation, and brought 
warrants to distrain upon him for five sermons, amounting 
to one hundred and ninety-five pounds. They took him 
out of his bed, to which he had been confined for some time, 
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and were carrying him to gaol ; but Dr. Cox, the physician, 
meeting him in the way, wenrand made oath before a 
justice of peace, that he could not be removed to prison 
without danger of his life, so he was permitted to go home 
again y but the oibcers rifled his house, took away such 
books as he had, and sold even the bed from under him. 
Dr. Annesley, and several other ministers, had their goods 
distrained upon the oaths of persons they never saw^ nor 
received summons to answer for themselves before a justice 
of peace. This was stabbing men in the dark. Some 
were imprisoned on tlie corporation act. IVIr. Vincent was 
tried and convicted at the Surry assizes on the 35th of 
Queen Elizabeth, already mentioned. He lay in prison 
many months, btit at last released by the intercession of 
some great men. The dissenting laity were harrassed 
every where in the spiritual courts, warrants w^ere signed 
for distresses in the village oT Hackney alone, to the 
sum of fourteen hundred pounds ; one of which was for 
five hundred. The reader will then judge what must have 
been the case of the interest in general.. 

But in the midst of all this oppression and violence, 
the court fountl that the spirit of English liberty was not 
easily subdued ; there was a set of patriots wlio stood in 
their way, and were determined to hazard their lives and 
fortunes for the constitution; these were therefore to be 
removed or cut olT, by bringing them within the compass 
of some pretended plot against the government. Some 
who were more more zealous than prudent, met together 
in clubs at the taverns and other places, to talk over the 
common danger, and what might be done to secure their 
religion and liberties in case of the King's death ; but 
there was no design in any of them formed against the 
King or the present government. The court however laid 
hold of this occasion, and set on foot three plots, one to 
assassinate the King and Duke as they came from New- 
Market ; another to seize the guards ; and a third was 
called the Blackheath plot. The plot which the court 
made use of was called the Ryehoiise plot, from the name 
of the house where the tw’o royal brothers were to be shot, 
it was within two miles of Ilodsdon in Hertfordshire, and 
was first discovered by one Keeling an anabaptist, after 
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him Goodenough, Runisey, and West, made themselves 
witnesses, and framed a story out of their own heads, of 
lopping oft* the two brothers, as they came from New- 
Market, and having heard of conferences between the 
Duke of Monmouth, Lord Russel, and others, concerning 
securing the protestant religion upon the King^s decease, 
they impeached them to the council, upon which Lord 
Russel, Algernon Sidney, the Earl of Essex, and Mr. 
Houblon were apprehended and sent to the Tower. War- 
rants were issued out for several others, who knowing, 
that innocence tvas in these times no suiHcient protection, 
absconded, antTwent out of the wa)'; but several were 
tried, and executed upon the court evidence; as Mr, 
Rumbold, master of the house where thei plot was to take 
place, who declared at his execution in James's reign, that 
he never knew of any design against the King ; as did 
Capt. Walcot and Sir T4iomas Armstrong, Rouse, and 
the rest. Lord Russel w^as condemned, and beheaded, 
for being within the hearing of some treasonable words at 
Mr. Shepherd’s, a wine-cooper in Abchurch-lane. I'he 
Earl of Essex’s throat was cut in the Tower during Lord 
Russel’s trial ; and Algernon Sidney was executed for 
having a seditious libel in his study; of the injustice of 
which the parliament at the revolution was so sensible, 
that they reversed the judgments. 

Great industry was used by the court to bring the body 
of non-conformists into this plot. It was given out that 
Dr. Owen, Mr. Mead, and Mr. Griffith were acquainted 
with it; Mr. Mead was summoned before the council, and 
gave such satisfactory answers to all cjuescions, that the 
King himself ordered him to be discharged. Mr. Cas- 
taires, a Scots divine, wras put to the torture of the tkum* 
mikins in Scotland, to extort a confession ; both his 
thumbs being bruised between two irons till the marrow 
was almost forced out of the bones. This he bore for an 
hour and half without making any confession. Next day 
they brought him to undergo the torture of the booty hut 
his arms being swelled with the late torture, and he 
already in a fever, made a declaration of all that he knew, 
which amounted to no more than some loose discourse of 
what might be fit to be done, to preserve their liberties 
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and the protestant religion, if there should be a crisis: 
but he vindicated himself and his brethren in England, 
from all assassinating designs, which he said, they 
abhorred. Bp. Kennet says, that the dissenters bore all 
the odiiim of this plot and were not only branded for 
•Tchcls and villuitiSj in multitudes of congratulatory and 
tory addresses from ull parts of the kingdom, but were 
severely arraigned by the King himself, in a declaration 
to his subjects, read in all churches on Sunday, September 
9, which was appointed as a day of thanksgiving, and 
solemnized after an extraordinary manner, with mighty 
pomp and magnificence. There was hardly a parish in 
England that was not at a considerable expence to testify 
their joy and satisfaction. Nay the papists celebrated 
in all their chapels in London an extraordinary service 
on that account; so that they had their places of public 
worship, though the protestant dissenters were denied 
them. 

The university of Oxford passed a decree in full convoy- 
cation, against certain pernicious books, and damnable 
doctrines, destructive to the sacred persons of princes, 
their state and government, and all human society. It 
consists of twenty-seven propositions, extracted from the 
writings of those who had maintained that there was an 
“ Original contract between King and people ; and that 
when Kings subvert the constitution of their country, 
and become absolute tyrants, they forfeit their right to the 
government, and may be resisted.” These, and other 
propositions of a like nature, they declare to be impious^ 
seditious^ scandalous^ damnablcj heretical^ blasphemous^ 
and infamous to the Christian religion. But how well they 
practised their own doctrines at the revolution, will be seen 
in its proper place; and one of Queen Anne’s parliaments 
ordered the decree itself to be burnt, by the hands o^ the 
common hangman. 

Dr. B. Calamy, rector of St. Lawrence Jewry, in one 
of his printed sermons, entitled A scrupulous cojiscience^' 
invited the non-conformists to examine what each party 
had to say for themselves with respect to the ceremonies 
imposed by the church, and enforced by the penal laws, 
calling upon them modestly to propose their doubts, and 
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meekly liearkcn to, rind receive instruction. In compli- 
ance with this invitation, Mr. Thomas Dclanne an analiap- 
tist school-master, and a learned man, printed a plea for 
the non-conformists. But before it was published, he was 
apprehended and shut up close prisoner in Newgate. Mr. 
Delaune wrote to Dr. Calamj* to obtain his enlargement. 
‘‘ As my confinement, says he, is for ACCEPTING 
YOUR INVITATION; I look upon you obliged in 
honour to procure my sheets, j'et unfinished, a public 
passport, and to me iny liberty. There is notliing in them 
but the fair examination your sermon invited, and I cannot 
find tliat Christ and his disciples ever forced scrupulous 
consciences to conformity, by such methods as sending 
them to Newgate ; I beseech you therefore in the fear of 
God, as you will answer it to our great Lord and Master 
Jesus Christ, that you would endeavour to convince a 
stranger by sometliing more like reason and divinity, 
than a prison.” 

The Dr. at first said, he would dohimaliy kindness tliat 
became him. Butin answer to a second letter he said, he 
looked upon liimself as unconcerned, because he \vas not 
mentioned in that sb.oet he saw with the recorder. Mr. 
Delaune insisted that his lionour was at stake for his deli- 
verance, and prayed him at least to perform the office of 
a divine, in visiting him in prison, to argue him out of his 
doubts ; but the Dr. like an ungenerous adversary, deserted 
him. Mr. Delaune therefore was to be convinced by an 
indictment at law ; for ‘‘ That on Nov. liO, be did by 
force of arms, &c. niilawfully, seditiously, and maliciously, 
write, print, and publish, a certain false, seditions, and 
scandalouslihel, of, and concerning our lord the King, and 
the book of common -prayer, entitled, a plea for tlic non- 
conformists.” For which offence he was fined one hundred 
marks, and to be kept prisoner till he paid it ; to find 
security for hi<5 good behaviour for one year, and his hooks 
to be burnt before the Royal Exchange. The court told 
him, that in respect of his being a scholar, he should not 
be, pilloryed, though be deserved it. Mr. Delaune not 
beiiig able to pay his fine, lay in prison fifteen niontlis, 
and suffered great hardships by extreme poverty, liaving 
no subsistance but on charity. He had a wife and two 
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$mail children with him, who all died in the gaol^ and at 
length Mr. Delaune himself sunk under his sufferings, 
and died in Newgate, a martyr to the challenge of this 
high church champion. 

^ • Mr. II* Stretton suffered six nionths' imprisonment this 
year, for refusing the Oxford oath, in company with ten 
ministers more. Most of the dissenting ministers werei 
forced to shift their places of abode to avoid discovery^ 
and travel in long nights and cold weather, from one village 
to another, to preach to their people. If at any time they 
ventured to visit their families in a dark night, they durst 
not stir abroad, but went away before morning. Some 
spent their time in woods and solitary places ; others being 
excommunicated, removed with their effects into other 
dioceses. Great numbers of the common people, taken 
at private meetings, were convicted as rioters, and fined 
ten pounds a-piece ; and not being able to pay, were 
obliged to remove into other counties, by which they lost 
their business, and their families were reduced to want, t 
forbear to mention the rudeness offered to young women, 
.some of whom were sent to Bridewell, to beat hemp 
among rogues and thieves : others that were married and 
with child, received irreparable damages ; even children 
were terrified with constables and halberdeers breaking 
open houses. 

This year the King, by the assistance of the tories 
and Roman catholics, compleated the ruin of the consti* 
tiition, and assumed the whole government into his own 
hands ; and whigs and noh-eonformists were struck with 
terror, by the severe prosecutions of the heads of their 
party. In short, the greatest part of the history of this 
year, consists of prosecutions, penalties and punish'- 
merits. 

In this melancholy situation of public affairs, the perse- 
cution of the non-conformists was continued, with an 
infatuation hardly to be paralleled, in any protestant 
natioti* Df- Barlow, Bp. of Lincoln, published a letter 
for spiriting up the magistrates against the dissenters, 
in concurrence with another drawn up by the justices of 
peace of Bedford. Many were cited into the spiritual 

VOL. II p 
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courts^ excommunicated and ruined. Two hundred 
warrants of distress were issued out upon private persons 
and families, in the town and neighbourhood of Uxbridge^ 
for frequenting conventicles or not resorting to church. 
An order was made by the justices of Exeter, promising, 
a reward of forty shillings, to any one who should appre* 
heiid a non-conformist minister, which the bishop of the 
diocese commanded to be publislied in all the churches, 
by his clergy, on the following Sunday. Dr. Bates, Dr. 
Annesley, and many of their brethren in the ministry, 
had their goods seized and confiscated. Air. Mayot, of 
0x6n, a moderate conformist, having left Mr. Baxter six 
hundred pounds to distribute among sixty poor ejected 
idainisters; the Lord-keeper North took it from him, as 
given to a superstitious use, but it lying unappropriated 
ill the court of Chancery, till after the revoliiiion, it was 
ridi^bred by the commissioners of the great seal under 
Kibg William. Soon after the justices sent warrants to 
apprehend Mr. Baxter, as being one in a list of a thou- 
sand names, who were to be bound to their good behaviour, 
without seeing their accusers, or being made acquainted 
with their charge. Mr. Baxter refu.sing to open his doors, 
the b|&cers forced into his house, and finding him locked 
up in his study, tfal^ resolved to starve him from thence, 
by setting six men at the door, to whom lie was obliged 
he^t day to surrender. They then carried him to the 
s6s'siob’s>b6u6etWo or thrw tim^s. and bound him in a 
beiid of fdiiir htihdried pou^^>;;f^;^t if his friends had 
iiot bbett sureties for him. tb his desire, he must 

have died in prison. 

jetfetie». now: JLotd Chief Ji^ee. who was scanda> 
Jblisly vicidus, draUfc every day. besides the fury of 
Jiis temper. WAS prej^ar^d for any djfty work the court 
should put him upon. liiinRoseweU. the dissenting nrihister 
tit Riuherhithe. . wj(s ’hUptison^ in the Gate-house for 
highi^treaison.} aiid a bill was fbutid against, him at the 

he was triml ^ *h^ 

•before , .He "was 

2ili^sfed.:hir e.xpt^<ot|S iii a si^nhh : ‘ 

fiaulMimt euire tlm King’s ;^vil, but ^Hat .^tests. 
and prophets' by their prayersyouh} h^al tlmgriefs . 
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people. That we had had two wicked Kings,” (meaning 
the present King and his father), whom we can resem- 
ble to no other person but to the most wicked Jeroboam $ 
and that if they” (meaning his hearers), ** would stand to 
their principles, he did not doubt, but they should over- 
come their enemies,” (meaning the King), ‘‘ as in former 
times, with rams-horns, broken platters, and a stone in a 
sling.” The witnesses were three infamous women, who 
swore to tlie words without the innuendo's ; they were laden 
with the guilt of many perjuries already, and such of them 
as could be found afterwards, were convicted, and the 
chief of them pilloried before the Exchange. The trial 
lasted seven hours, and Mr. Rosewell behaved with all 
decency and respect, and made a defence that was 
applauded by most of the hearers. He said it was impos- 
sible the witnesses should remember, and be able to pro- 
nounce so long a period, when they could not so mueh ' as 
tell the text, nor any thing else in the sermon, besides 
tlie words they had sworn. Several .who heard the sermon 
and writ it in short hand, declared they heard no such 
words. Mr. Rosewell ofi*ered his own notes to prove it, but 
no regard was had to them. The women could not prove, 
by any one circumstance, that they were at the meting; 
or that any person saw them there on that daj^ ; the words 
they swore w'cre so gross, that it was not to be imagined 
tliat any man in his wits would express himself so, before 
a mixed assembly ; yet Jefferies urged the matter with 
his usual vehemence. .Hib laid, it for a foundation, that 
all preaching at convautides was treasonable, and that 
this ought to dispose the jury to believe any evid^ce 
upon that head, so that the jury brought him in ; 

Upon which there was a shameful, rejoicing ; and it was 
now thought, all conventicles must be suppressed, when 
such evidence could be received against such a defence. 
But when tlie words came to be examined by men learned 
in the|aw, they were found not to be treason by any statute. 
So Mil moved in arrest of judgment, and[ though, 

it , wafi dobbtfui^ whether the inbtMjm piopcr 

a^er the verdiot, ^ pf 

^il^j^Bahce at the accourt^ he heard the witne^es, ,. 
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that he gave orderii to yield to it ; and in the end he was 
pardoned. 

Among other sufferers for non-conformit}’, we must 
not forget Mr. Jenkins, the ejected minister of Christ- 
Church, who died this year in Newgate. Being at a pri- 
vate fast with some of Ins brethren, the soldiers broke in, 
and carried him before two aldermen, who treated him * 
verj" rudely, and upon his refusirig the Oxford oath, com- 
mitted him to Newgate; while he was there, he petitioned 
the King for a release, his physicians declaring, that his 
life was in danger from his close confinement ; but no 
security would be accepted. So that be soon declined in 
his health, and died in Newgate, in the seventy-third 
year of his age. 

This was the usage the dissenters Viet with from the 
church; of England at this time. Remarkable are the 
words of the Earl of Castlemain, a Roman catholic, on 
this occasion^ “ It was never known (says he), that Rome 
persecuted as the bishops do, those wlio adhere to the 
same faith with themselves ; and established an inquisition 
against the professors of the strictest piety among them- 
selves; and however the prelates complain of the bloody 
persecution of Queen Marj^, it is manifest that their perse- 
cution exceeds it, for under her there were not more than 
two or three hundred put to death, whereas under their 
persecution, above treble that number have been rifled, 
destroyed, and ruined in their estates, lives and liberties, 
being inen for the most part of . the sam6 spirit, with those 
protestants who suffered under tlie prelates in Queen 
Mary’s time.” 

The siufferings of the presbyterians in Scotland, run 
parallel with those of England, during the whole course 
of this reign; but the people were not quite so tame and 
submissive. The same or greater acts of severity, than 
those which were made against the non-conformists in 
England, were enacted in Scotland. Episcopacy was 
restored and the covenant declared to he an unlawful oath. 
All persons in ofiice vi^ere to sign the declaration of the 
unlawfulness of taking.up arms against the King, or any 
commissioned by him, on any pretence whatsoever. The 
English act againsr conventicles, wascopied^ and passed 
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almost in the same terms in Scotland. The bishops were 
«oine of the worst of men, and bated by the people as they 
deserved. They shewed no zeal against vice; the most 
eminently vicious in the country were their peculiar confi* 
dents ; nor had they any concern to keep their clergy to 
their duty, but were themselves guilty of great sensuality. 
The people were generally of the presbyterian persuasion, 
and stood firm by each Other. In many places they were 
fierce and untractable, and generally forsook the churches ; 
the whole country complained of the new episcopal 
clergy, and treated them with an aversion that sometimes 
proceeded to violence. Many were brought before the 
council, and ecclesiastical commission, for not coming to 
church, but the proofs were generally defective, for the 
people would not give evidence one against another. How<- 
ever, great numbers were cast into prison ; some were 
fined ; and the younger sort whipt publicly about the 
streets ; so that great numbers transported their families 
to Ulster, in Ireland, where they were well received. 

Sir James Turner being sent into the west, to levy fines 
at discretion, the people arose, and published a manifesto, 
that they did not take arms against the King, but only that 
they might be delivered from the tyranny of the bishops, 
and that presbytery and the covenant might beset up, and 
tiieir old ministers restored. -Turner and all his soldiers 
w'ere made prisoners, but marching out of their own 
country, they were dispersed by the King’s forces, about 
forty being killed, and one hundred and thirty taken ; 
many of wliom were hanged before their own doors, and 
died with great firmness and joy. Mr. Maccail their 
minister underwent the torture, and died with great con- 
stancy ; his last words were, Farewell sun, moon, and 
stars ; farewell kindred and friends, world and time, and 
this weak and frail body ; and welcome eternity, welcome 
angels and saints, welcome Saviour of the world, and God, 
the Judge of all V’ Which be spoke in a manner that struck 
all who heard him. The commander of the King’s forces 
killed some in cold blood, and threatened to spit others 

and roast them alive. • • « i j i 

When the indulgence was published in England the 
Scots had the benefit of it, but when it was taken away, 
: l^pSL 
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the persecution revived, with inexpressible severity, 
under the administration of Duke Lauderdale. Conven* 
tides abounded, the presbyterian ministers preached in 
their own houses, to numbers of people that stood without 
doors to hear them ; and when they were dispersed iliey^ 
retreated into the fields with their ministers to bear the* 
word of God ; and to prevent being disturbed, carried 
arms sufficient for their defence. Upon which a severe 
act w^as passed against house conveQticles and field con* 
venticles, declaring them treasonable; atnd the landlords 
ill whose grounds they were held, were to be severely fined 
unless they discoveri^ the persons present. But still this 
did not terrify the pe<^le, . who met together in defiance 
of the law. Writs were issued against many who were 
called Cameroniaiis, who were out-lawed, and therefore 
left their houses, and travelled about the country, till at 
length they coUected into a body, and declared that the 
King had forfeiud the crown of that kingdom^ by renoun^ 
cing the covenant ; but the Duke of Monmouth being sent 
to disperse them, routed them at Botbwell-bricige, killing* 
four hundred, and taking twelve hundred prisoners ; two 
ministers were hanged, and two hundred banished to the 
plantations, who were all loat at sea. Cameron their 
preactier fell in battle, but Hackston and Curgil, the two 
other preachers, died with invincible courage ; as did all 
the rest, who were offered their lives if they would say, 
God bless the King ! Hackston had both his hands cut 
off, which he suffered with a consuncy and rapture that 
was truly amazing. When both his bands were cutoff, he 
asked, whether they would cut off his feet too ? And not* 
withstanding all his loss of blood, after be was hanged, 
and his heart taken out of his body, it was alive upon the 
hangman’s knife. 

At length things came to that extremity, that the people 
saw they must come to church or be undone, but they 
came in so aukward a manner, that it was visible they 
did not come to serve God, but to save their substance, 
for they were talking or sleeping during the whole service. 
This introduced a sort; of among the younger 

^ople. But the Inquisition was so terrible, that num- 
bers fled from their native country and settled in the 
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plantations. These methods of conversion were subver- 
sive of Christianity, and a reproach to a protestant church 
and nation. 

To return to England: when the King had made way 
for a popish successor, his majesty began to think himself 
neglected ; all the court being made to the rising sun ; 
upon which he was heard to say in some passion, that “ If 
he lived a month longer, he would find a way to make 
himself easy for the remainder of his life.” This was 
interpreted as a design to change hands, by sending abroad 
the Duke of York, and recalling the Duke of Monmouth ; 
which struck terror into the popish party, and is thought, 
to have hastened his death, for he was seized with a kind 
of apoplexy, and died in the fifty-fourth year of his age, 
not without violent suspicion of poison. 

Charlt?s II. was a gentleman of wit and good-nature, 
till his temper was soured in the latter part of life by his 
popish counsellors. His court was a scene of luxury, and 
all kinds of lewdness, and his profuse expences^ upon 
unlawful pleasures, reduced him to the necessity of be- 
coming a pensioner of France. If he had any religion it 
was that of a disguised papist^ or rather a deist ; but he was 
strangely entangled during his whole life, with the obli- 
gations iie had been brought under to the Roman catholics, 
lie aimed at being an absolute monarch, but would be at 
no farther trouble to accomplish it, than to give his cor- 
rupt ministry liberty to do what they pleased. The King 
had a great many vices, but few virtues to correct them. 
Religion was with him no more than an engine of state. 
Me hated the Non-con/ormisis, because they appeared 
against the prerogative, and received the fire of all the 
enemies of the constitution and of the protestant religion, 
with an unsljaken firmness. His majesty’s chief concern 
at last was for his brother’s succession ; and when he c^ine 
to die, he apok^ wot a word of religion, nor shewed any 
remorse for his ill-spent life : he expressed no tenderness 
for his subjects, npr any concern for his Queen, but only 
recommended his mistresses and their children to his 
brother’s regard. So that no friend of his country, could 
weep at his death, from any other motive, thp-n bis keeping 
out a successor who was worse than himself. 
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SitaU of the Natutu, — James begins his reign with Arbitrary 
and Severe, methods. — Persecution revived. — Conduct of 
Dissenters.— -Progress of Popery.— State of affairs 
between the King and the Church. — Dissenters favoured, 
and caressed ^ the Court.^The number of Sufferers 
in the cause of Non-conformity, and the amount oj 
their Losses in the Two last peigns. — Ecclesiastical 
Commission erected.— A standing Arrny. — Affairs oj 
Scotland, a^ Ireland. — Bp. of London suspended . — 
Dissenters ted both by the King and the Church. 

are admitted to Offices. — -Their jealousy oj 
the King. r^Church promises to Dissenters. — Remarks. 
— Court measttpes,— Noble Spirit of the Dissenters.— 
Rash proceedings.^ the King..^Roman Catholics openly 
favoured^ 

W HEN the news of King Charles’s ^Jecease was spread 
. .over the city, . a pensive sadness was visihle in most 
.cfflnntenanc^ fpr jthe.ifateofthe kingdom. His brother 
James, w1m> snetif^^ed him, tojd the>rivy copncil at his 
first me^J^bg j&emi v:Aat, J? As he would never depart from 
any,,b](^fiehj^pf the fprerogetiye, so he wonld not invade 
,Mj*inan-spidp,e*ty, blit would preserve thp government 
as hy law jestabiished in church and state.” Which gra- 
tified /^e clergy so much, that the pulpits tiiroughout 
i£ngl{mi|Jh^todnded with thl^ksgiyings ; an^ a numerous 
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set of addresses flattered his majesty in the strongest ex- 
pressions, with assurances of unshaken loyalty and 
obedience, without limitation or reserve. 

The King begaiv. his reign with a frank and open pro- 
fession of his religion,’ for the first Sunday after his acces- 
sion, he went publicly to mass, and obliged fattier Hud- 
^lleston, who attended his brother in his last hours, to 
declare to the world that he died a catholic. His 

majesty acted the part of an absolute sovereign from the 
,very first, and though he liad declared he would invade no 
man's property, yet he issued out a proclamation fpr col- 
lecting the duties of tonnage and poundage, he, which 
were given to the late King only for life ; and in his letter 
to the Scots- parliament, he says, I am resolved to 
^laintain my power in its greatest lustre, that I may be 
better able to defend your religion against fanatics.” 

Before the King had been two months On his throne, 
he discovered severe resentments against the enemies of 
his religion, and of his succession to the crown. Dr. Oates 
was brought out. of prison and tried for perjury, in the 
affair of the popish plot, for which he was sentenced to 
stand in the pillory several times, to he whipt from Aldgate 
to Newgate, and from thence to Tyburn ; which was 
exercised with a severity unknown to thp English nation. 
In the election of a new parliament^ all thetliods were used 
to get such members returned as might be supple to the 
King's arbitrary designs. When the houses met, the King 
repeated what he had declared in council, that he would 
preserve the government in church and state as bylaw 
established.” Which, he certainly never intended ; for 
he insinuated in bis speech, that he would not depend on 
the precarious aids of parliament, nor meet them often, 
if they did not use him well. But the parliament unanim- 
ously settled all the revenues of his late majesty upon the 
King for life, which amounted to more than two millions a 
year ; and presented an address to desire him to issue 
his royal proclamation, to cause the penal laws tp be 
put in execution against dissenters from the church of 
England. . ^ 

This brought down the storm, and revived the perse-^ 
cut ion, which had slackened a little up^n the late KingV 
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death. His majesty was now encouraged to pursue his 
brother’s measures. Tlie tories, who adhered firmly to 
the prerogative, were grati(ie4 with full licence to distress 
tile difisentersy who were to be sacrificed over again to a 
bigotted clergy, and an incensed King, zeMous for their 
destruction, in order to unite and increase the strength df ‘ 
popery, which he favoured without reserve. Upon this, 
all meeting-houses of protestant dissenters were shut up, 
and the old trade of informing revived ; the spiritual courts 
were crouded with business ; private conventicles were 
disturbed, in all parts of the city and country. 

One of the first who came into trouble was Mr. Baxter, 
who was committed to the King’s-bench, for some excep* 
tionable passages in his paraphrase on the New Testament, 
reflecting on the order of diocesan bishops, and the law- 
fulness of resistance in some possible cases. Mr. Baxter 
being ill, moved by hia counsel for time ; but Jefferies 
said, he would not give him a minute’s time to save his 
life. ‘‘ Yonder stands Oates in the pillory,” says he, and 
if Mr. Baxter stood on the other side, I would say, two of 
the greatest rogues in England stood there.” When he 
was brought to trial, the chief justice would not admit his 
council to plead for their client; When Mr. Baxter 
offered to speak for himself, Jefferies called him a snivel- 
ling, canting presbyterian, and said, Richard, Richard, 
don’t thou think will hear thee poison the court. 
Ricltard, thou art an old .fellow, and an old knave ; thou 
bast written books enough to load a cart, every one as full 
of sedition, X migbi say of treason, as an egg is full of 
meat : badst thou been whipt out of thy writing trade 
forty years ago, it had been happy. Thou pretendest to 
be a preacher of the gospel of peace, and thou bast one 
foot in the graye« it is time for thee to begin to thinks what; 
account thoja initen4est to give ; but leave thee to thyself, 
and I see ttmii wilt go on as thou hast begun ; but by the 
grace of God^ .1 will look after thee. I know thou bast a 
mighty pa^yip and I see a great many of the brotherhood 
in cai^^ars, Waiting to see wlmt will become of their mighty 
d|Qi|)f-.and a doctor of the party, Doctoa Bates, at your 
elbbw^ Hntby the grace of Almighty God, I will crush you 
4II.V The. chief jusdee having directed the jury, they 
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found him guilty, without going from the bar, and fined 
him five hundred marks, to lay in prifon till he paid 
and be bound to hl3 good behaviour for seven years. 

The rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth, furnished 
the court with a plausible ha'ndle, to carry the persecution 
of the whigs and dissenters to a further extremity. There 
was a considerable number of English fugitives in Holland 
at this time, some on political accounts, and others on the 
score of religion. The King being apprehensive of danger 
from thence^ obliged the Prince of Orange to dismiss the 
Duke of Monmouth from his court, and to break all those 
officers who had waited upon him, and who were in his 
service ; this precipitated the counsels of the malecon- 
tents, and made them resolve upon a rash and ilUcon^ 
certed invasion, trhich proved their ruin. The Earl of 
Argyle imagining all the Scots presbyterians would re- 
volt, sailed to the north of Scotland with a very small 
force, and w^as defeated with the effusion of very little 
blood, before the declaration which he brought with him^ 
could have any effect. After him the Duk'e of Mon- 
mouth, with the like rashness, lauded with an inconsider- 
able force at Lyme in Dorsetshire; and though he was 
joined by great numbers in the west country, he was de- 
feated by the King’s forces, made prisoner, and executed 
on Tower^Hill ; as was the Earl of Argyle at Edinburgh. 

The King elated with success,* resolved to let both 
whigs and dissenters feel the weighty arm of a conqueror ; 
his army lived upon free-quarters in the west, and treated 
all who were supposed to be disaffected, with great rude- 
ness and violence. Some days after Monmouth’s defeat* 
Colonel Kirk ordered several of the prisoners to be huug 
up at Taunton, without any 'trial, while he and his com- 
pany were dancing and revelling, at a neighbouring win- 
dow, from whence they beheld with a more than brutish 
triumph, the dreadful spectacle. The gaols being full of 
prisoners, the King appointed Jefferies to go the western 
circuit, whose cruel behaviour surpassed all that had been 
ever heard of in a civilized nation : he was always drunk 
either with wine, or vengeance. When the juries found 
persons not guilty, he threatened and confined them, till 
they brought in a verdict to his mind. He persuaded 
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many of the prisoners to plead gpilty, in hopes of favour, 
and then taking advantage of their confession, ordered 
their ti^ine4iate execution. - , 

After the executions in' the west, the King being re- 
solved to be revenged of the whigs, by making examples, 
of their leaders; . i^derman Cornish, who had signali^e'd 
himself in prosecuting the popish plot, and was frequently 
in company with the late Lord Russel, viras taken off the 
Exchange, and within little more than s week tried, con- 
demned, and executed in Gheapside for high treason, 
without any tolerable evidence, and his quarters set upon 
Guildlia,!!. On the same day, Mrs. Gaunt, a dissenter, who 
spent a great part of her life in acts of charity, visiting 
the g^ls, and looking after the poor of what persuasion 
soever ; having entertained Burton, one of Monmouth’s 
men in her house, he, by an unheard-of baseness, while 
she was looking out for an opportunity, to send him out 
of the kingdom, went out and accused her for harbouring 
Itim, and by that means saved his own life by taking away 
hers ; she was burnt alive at Tyburn, and died with great 
resolution and devotion. Many others suffered in like 
manner. Some say the King was hurried on by Jefferies ; 
but if bis own inclinations had not run strong the same 
way, be would not have let that butcher loose, says Burnet, 
to commit so many barbarous acts of cruelty, as struck 
an universal horror oyer the body of the nation. . It was 
a' bloody sumtper, and a dangerous time for honest men 
to live in. 

When the. King met his parliament, he congratulated 
them on the success of his arms ; but told them, that iq 
order to prevent any new disturbances, he was deter- 
mined .to keep the present army together. Thus we Vrere 
to haye a spioding army under popish officers, in defiance 
of the penal laws and test. 

The persecution of the dissenters, which was carried 
on with all imaginable severity this and the last year, 
forced someof their ministers into the ebureb, but it had 
a.,diiferent, and more surprising influence upon others, 
who had the coujrage in these difficult times, to renounce 
M 9 k persecuting establishmentf to embark in a 
cause, ivbich )iad notliing to recommend it but truth;; 
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attended with bonds and imprisonment^ and the loss of 
all things. 

Great were the oppressions of those who frequented 
the separate meetings in several counties ; the informers 
broke in upon Sir John Hartoppe^ Mr. Fleetwood, and 
others at Stoke-Newiiigton, to levy distresses for conven- 
ticles, to the value of six or i^yen thousand pounds. The 
justices and confiding clergy were equally diligent. In- 
junctions were sent from several of the bishops, requiring 
all church-wardens to present such, as did not repair to 
churchy nor receive the sacrament at Easter ; and so ter- 
rible were the times, that many families and ministers 
removed to New*England, and other plantations in Ame- 
rica. Many ministers were fined and imprisoned, and 
great numbers of their most substantial hearers cited into 
the commons, and if they did not appear, an excommuni- 
cation and a capias followed, unless they found means, by 
some effectual bribe, to get themselves excused. 

The dissenters continued to take the most prudent 
measures, to conceal their meetings. They assembled in 
small numbers ; they frequently shifted their places of 
worship, and met together late in the evenings, or early in 
the mornings ; when the dwellings of the dissenters joined, 
they made windows or holes in the walls, that the preacher^ 
voice might be heard in two or three houses ; they had 
sometimes private passages from one house to another, 

' and trap doors for the escape of the minister, who went 
always in disguise, except when he was discharging his 
office ; in country towns and villages they were admitted 
through back yards and gardens into the house, to avoid 
the observation of neighbours and passengers ; for the 
same reason they never sung ; and the minister was 
placed in such an inward part of the house, that his voice 
might not be heard in the streets j the doors were Slways 
locked, and a centinel placed near them, to give the 
alarm. But notwithstanding all their precautions, spies 
and false brethren crept in among them in^isguise, their 
assemblies were frequently interrupted, and great sums of 
money raised by fines or compositions. 

Thus were the non-conformists ground between the 
papists, and the high chiuch clergy, while the former 
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made their advantage of the latter, conclnding, that whett 
the dissenters were destroyed, or thoroughly exasperated, 
and the clergy divided among themselves, they should be 
a match for the hie^rchy, and capable of establishing 
that religion they bad so long been aiming to introduce. * 
Swarms of Jesuits and priests were sent for from abroad ; 
Jesuits’ schools were opened ; mass houses were erected ; 
Roman catholic bishops were consecrated in the royal 
chapel ; their clergy appeared at court in their habits, and 
were unwearied in their attempts to seduce the common 
people. 

At lengthy the eyes of many of the clergy began to be 
opened, and they judg^ it necessary to preach against 
the popish doctrines. The' King being acquainted with 
this, sent an order, prohibiting the inferior clergy from 
preaching on the controverted points of religion. How- 
ever, when their mouths were stopt in the pulpit, some 
of the most learned and zealoiis, agreed to fight the catho- 
lics with their own weapons, and to publish small pam- 
phlets in defence of the protestant. doctrines. 'When a 
popish pamphlet was in the press, they made interest to 
get the sheets as they were wrought oi!', so that an answer 
was ready, as soon as the pamphlet was published. There 
was hardly a week, in which some sermon or small treatise 
against popery, was not printed, which in the compass of 
a year or two, produced a valuable set of controversial 
writings, against the errors of that church. Never was a 
bad cause, more weakly managed by the papists, nor a more 
complete victory obtained by the prOtestants. 

The clergy, writing thus warmly against poper}-, broke 
all measures betvreen the Kingand the church of England, 
and made each party court tliat body of men for their 
auxiliaries, . whom they had been persecuting and destroy- 
ing. Hismiyeaty now resolved to introduce an universal 
toleration in despite of the church, and at their expencc. 
The crueiiy of. the church of England was his common 
subject of dlfpourse ; he reproached them for their vio- 
lent persecutions of the dissenters, and said, he had 
intended to set on foot a toleration sooner, but that he was 
f-estrained by some them who had treated with him, and. 
had iHidi»‘takeh to shew favour to the papists, provided 
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they might be still suffered to veix the dissenters ; and he 
named the very men. 

Many pamphlets were no# wrote and dispersed in 
favour of liberty of conscience; and Sir Roger L’ Estrange, 
with other mercenary writersj were employed to maintain, 
that a power in the King to dispense with the laws, is law. 
But the opinion of private writers not' being thought suffi- 
cient, it was resolved to have the determination of the 
judges, who all, except one, gave it as their opinion ; 
1. That the laws of England were the King’s laws. 2. 
That it is an inseparable branch of the prerogative of the 
Kings of England, as of all other sovereign princes, to 
dispense with all penal laws in particular cases, and on 
particular occasions. 3. That of these reasons and neces- 
sity the King is sole judge. 4. That this is not a trust 
now invested in, and granted to the present King, but the 
ancient remains of the sovereign power of. the Kings of 
England, which was never yet taken from them, nor can 
be. Thus the laws of England were giv^ up at once into 
the hands of the King, by a solemn determination of the 
judges. 

This point being secured, his majesty began to caress 
the Non-conformists; and a dispensation^ oi^licence 
office was set up, where all Who applied might have an 
indulgence, paying only fifty shillings, for themselves 
and their families. Many who had been prosecuted for 
conventicles, took out those licences, which not only stopt 
all* processes that were commenced, but gave them 
liberty to go publicly to meetings for the future. Thus 
the all-wise providence of God, put a period to the pro- 
aecution of the protestant dissenters from the penal laws, 
though the laws themselves were not repealed, or sus- 
pended, till after the revolution. It may not therefore 
be improper to give the reader a summary view of 
their usage in this and the last reign, and of the da- 
mages they sustained in their persons,, families, and 
fortunes. 

The writer of the preface of Mr. Delaune’s plea for 
the non-conformists, says, that Delaune was one of near 
EIGHT THtJusAND, who had perished in prison in the 
reign of Charles II. and that merely for dissenting from 
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t!>€f cliurch in sonie points, for which they were able to 
give good reason. Ai-fpr tlie severe penalties inflicted on 
them, for seditious and riotous assemblies, designed only 
for the worship of God, \i^ adds, that 4:he3VSoffere.d in theiT 
trades and estates, :;\vithin the compass of three years, at; 
least TWO MiLUONS and doubts, whether in alt*the times 
since the reformation, incltudiog the reign of Mary, there 
can be produced any thing like such a number of Christians 
who have suffered death ; and such number^ who have 
lost their substance for religion. Another writer ad^U, 
that Mr. Jeremy White, bad carefully collected a list of 
the dissenting sufferers, and of their sufferings; and had 
the names of sixty Th6vsaxd persons who had suffered 
on a religious account, bi^ween the restoration of Charles 
II. and* the revolution of King William ; five thousand of 
whom died in prison. That Mr. White told Lord Dorset, 
iliat King James had offered him a thousand guineas for 
the manuscript, but tltat he refused all invitations and 
rewards, and concealed the black record, that it might 
not appear to the disreputation of the church of England, 
for which some of the clergy sent him their thanks, and 
offered him an acknowledgment, which he generously 
refiisetK The reader >vUl form his own judgment of the 
truth ‘of these facts. It is certain, that besicles those who 
suffered in their own country’, great numbers retired to tlie 
plantations and different parts of America. Many trans- 
ported themselves and their effects into Holland, and 
tilled the English churches of Amsterdam, the Hague, *&c. 
If we admit the dissenting families of the several denomin- 
ations in England, to he one hundred and fifty thousand, 
and that each family suffered no monre, than the lo.ss of 
thre^ or four pounds per annum, from the act of trnifor- 
mity, the whole will amoiint to twelve ot fourteen millions ; , 
a prodigious times ! But these are only 

conjectures I tbe/d^ t6 the trade and property of tlie 
nation was and the wounds that 

were families were deep and 

large, many oif ^^hbW^ to wicar tlie 

scars of theiii;^ to^tiiis day^j However when the Protestant 
iyis.sehters rb'to bp into' public vieiv as a distinct body, 
their long sufferings had not very much diminisiied their * 
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numbers, which though not to be compared with those of 
the establishment, or the tories and Roman catholics, 
were yet so considerable, as to be capable of turning the 
scale on either side, according as they should throw in 
their weight. 

But the dissenters being now easy, it was resolved to 
turn the artillery of the prerogative against the church, 
and make them feel a little of the smart they had given 
others ; the King and his priests were thoroughly enraged 
with their opposition to the court, and therefore appointed 
commissioners throughout Engls^nd, to enquire what 
money had been raised ? Or what goods had been seized 
by distress on dissenters, on prosecution for recusancy, 
and not brought to account in the Exchequer ? This 
struck terror into the whole tribe of informers, the con- 
fiding justices, and others, who expected now to be 
ruined ; but the protestant dissenters refused to appear 
against their enemies, upon assurances given by leading 
persons, both clergy and laity, that no such methods 
should be used for the future. Had this enquiry pro- 
ceeded, and the dissenters universally come into it, a 
black and fraudulent scene would have been opened, 
which now will be concealed. Such a truly generous and 
Christian spirit in those confessors for religion, deserved 
a more grateful acknowledgment. 

To humble the clergy yet further, his majesty, by the 
advice of Jefferies, erected a new ecclesiastical commis- 
sion, though the act which took away the high com- 
mission, had provided, that no court of that nature 
should be erected for the future ; but, the King, thougli 
a papist, assumed the supremacy, and directed a com- 
mission to the Abp. of Canterbury, and otliers, to exer- 
cise all manner of jurisdiction and pre-eminence^ touching 
any spiritual or ecclesiastical jurisdictions, to visit, reform^ 
redress, and amend all abuses, ojBTences, contempts, and 
enormities, wliicli by the spiritual or ecclesiastical laws 
inig^t be corrected. They were also to enquire into all 
misdemeanors and contempts which might be punished by 
the censures of the church, and to call befevrje them all 
ecclesiastical persons, of what degree and dignity soever, 

VOL. 11. Q q 
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and punish the offenders ;by excommunications, suspen- 
sions,, deprivations, or other ecclesiastical censures, &c. 
This was a terrible rod held over the clergy, and if the 
commissioners had had time to proceed in their enquiries, 
they would have felt more of the effects of that arbitrary 
power, which their conduct had brought on the nation'; 
but providence was kinder to them, than they had been to 
their brethren. . 

But his majesty not being willing to rel}’ altogether on 
the Oxford decree, nor On the fashionable doctrines of 
passive obedience and non-resistance ; in order to support 
his extraordinary proceedings, resolved to augment his 
standing forces. He ^aa i^pprehensive of a Snake in the 
grass, ora secret reseH^e^'ibat might break out when the 
church .itself came to be pinched ; and therefore ordered 
his arnty to encampoh Hounslow-Heatlt, to awe the city, 
and be at hand upon any emergency ; the ofEcers and 
many of the soldiers were Irish papists. , it was dangerous 
to speak or write against the King’s proceedings ; for when 
Mr. Johnson, a clergyman, ventured to publish a writing, 
directed to the protestant officers of the army, to dissuade 
them from being tools of the court, to subvert the consti- 
tution aud protestant religion ; he was apprehended and 
sentenced to stand . three times in the pillor}’’, to be de- 
graded of his orders; to be whipt from Newgate to Tyburn, 
and to be fined five hundred, marks. . > 

Affairs in Scotland^ and hi Ireland, lYere in equal for- 
wardness with those, of England i- .^ie parliament of Scot- 
land passed an act, making it mreth to resort to any 
conventicles ; and declared it higt^treason to give or take 
the national covenant, or to write in defence of it. They 
also obliged the subjects of Scotland to tRke'an oath, when 
required, to .maioj^n the King’s pouter. Popery 

made very coiiiiiiiii^ble ' advances, and several persons, of 
character cb*.nji<^ their " religion. But the populace 
were in thc. oihfer'^frenie,f.the Ear! of Perth having set up 
a private cba|iel ||ir ?iu^.S;^.the rob^ broke iqto it, -^^at^.de- 
fi^^'apd d^rp^ed the. Ulhole furniture, fijf^erhich bne of 
yra^ ';^^ged. ,, English court , changed 

iuiia^eik'':th^,.ipci^,Mrjw agreed to a suspension uf 

the 'Ring’s life ; but his inaje^ 
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insisting upon an entire repeal^ wliicli they declined, he 
dissolved them. The episcopal clergy were obsequious 
to the court, and in many places so sunk into sloth ahd 
ignorance, that the lower people were grown quite indif- 
ferent in matters of I'eligion ; but the presbyterians, 
though now freed from the severities, they had smarted 
under for many years, expressed upon all occasions, an 
unconquerable aversion to popery, and by degrees roused 
the whole nation but of their lethargy. 

Matters being now. ripe for attacking the church of 
England in form, it was resolved to begin, with making 
an example of some of their leading divines : Dr. Sharps 
rector of St. Giles’s, having disobeyed the King’s order, 
of not preaching on the controverted points, in one of his 
sermons, the Bp. of London was ordered to suspend him ; 
but the bishop sent word,, that he could not proceed in 
such a summary way, that when the cause was heard, he 
would pronounce such sentence, as the canons should war-* 
rant, and in the mean time, would desire the doctor to 
forbear preaching. The court resenting the bishop^s 
denial, cited him before the ecclesiastical commission, 
where he was treated by Jefferies in a manner very un- 
becoming his character ; and notwithstanding all that his 
lordship could say in his defence, he was suspended. 

The King’s next attempt was upon the universities : 
he began with Cambridge, and commanded the vice- 
chancellor, to admit one Francis, a benedictine monk, to 
the degree of M. A. widibut administringto him any bath. 
But the vice-chanceltar refusing to obey the mandate, Was 
ordered to appear before the ecclesiastical commission, 
and suspended for disobcdienc.e and contempt of the 
King’s commands. 

Soon after, the King sent a to tlie vice- 

president of Magdalen Coll. Oxford, and to the fellows, 
to chbose a president, contrary to their , statutes ^ they 
resisted, and chose for lUen^^ the object of their 
choice ; upon ’'which the? commissions^ sent to 

visit them. Who deprived Dr. Hough, and installed the Bp^ 
of Oxford : and the fellows refusing to sign 
thclif new president, twbhtj^five 6f them were de^riyed. 
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and made incapable of any benefice. Thus the rery first 
beginnings of resistance' to King J ames, came from that very 
university, which but four years before, had pronounced 
this doctrine DAMNABLE BY A SOLEMN DECREE; 
and front those very men, who were afterwards King Wil- 
liam's most bitter enemies. '• * 

The more desperate the war grew between the King 
and the church, the more necessary did both parties find 
it, to shew kindness to the disinters ; for this purpose his 
majesty sent agents among them, offering them favour, 
and all manner of encouragement, if they would concur 
with him, in abrogating thp penal laws and test; he invi> 
ted some of theiif ministers to court, and pretended to 
consult them in the present crisis. The clergy, at the 
same time, prayed and entreated the dissenters to appear 
on their side, and stand by the establishment, making 
large prpmises of favour and brotherly affection, if ever 
they came into power. 

The King, notwithstanding the stubbornness of the 
clergy, called a council, in which he declared his resolu- 
tion to issue out a declaration, for a general liberty of 
conscience, to all persons of what persuasion soever, 
which meeting with no opposition in the council, was 
published accordingly, and a declaration of the same nature 
was sent to Scotland. 

In pursuance of. these declarations, the dissenters of 
all sorts'were not only set at liberty^ but admitted to serve 
in all offices of profit and trust. Nov. 6, the King sent 
K-nn order to the lord- mayor of .i^ifdon, to dispense with 
the fakers taking oaths, or at teast not to fine them if 
they refused to serve, by winch iheans a door was open to 
the Roman catholics, and to all others to bear offices in 
the state, - widioot a legal qualification. Several addresses 
were presented to the King upon tliis occasion, from the 
companies in the city of LondoUj, from the corporations 
in the country, and even ft^m' the clergy themselves, 
thanking his majes^for his d^ldhition for liberty of con- 
sciepce; and his promise to support the church of England 
as hy iaw established ; assuring him of their endeavours, 
to choose sudh members for the. nhat parliament, as should 
give it a more legid sanction. . 
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Tlie several denominations of dissenters also, were no 
less thankful for their liberty, and addressed his majesty 
in higher strains, than some of their elder and more 
cautious ministers approved. When there was si general 
.meeting of the ministers, to consider of their behaviour 
in this crisis, and two messengers from court waited to 
carry back the result of the debate. Mr. Howe delivered 
his opinion against the dispensing power, and against every 
thing that might contribute assistance to the papists, to 
enable them to subvert the protestant Religion. Another 
minister declared, that lie apprehended their late suffer- 
ings, had been occasioned more by their firm adherence 
to the constitution, tlian their differing from the establish- 
ment, and therefore if the King expected they should 
give up the constitution, and declare for the dispensing 
power, he had rather for his part, lose bis liberty, and 
return to his former bondage. In conclusion, 'Mr. Howe 
in summing up the v;hole d^ate, signified to the courtiers, 
that they were in general of the same opinion. This was 
a noble stand by a number of men who subsisted only by 
the ro)’al favour. 

Though the court were a little disappointed in their 
expectations from the dissenters, they put tlie best face 
they could on the affair, and received such addresses^ as 
were presented with high commendation. The first who 
went up were the London anabaptists. Next came the 
presby terians ; then followed the independents ; and 
about the same tim^ was published the bumble and thank- 
ful address of the ' LUfidoh quakers. Their addresses ^ 
express their humble dependence on his majesty’s royal 
promise, to secure their rights and proper tieSy ah d that he 
will endeavour to engage his twq houses of paTliament, to 
concur with him in this good Here are ng 

of expressions, not proinisiss 6i (d^die}u:a without' 
but purely a sense of ^.gratitud^^f^^ the restbratioh of 
Jilierty. And though it W^llg^ some few 

dissenters, froih an be, from a 

strong resentment against their late persecutors, published 
some severe pamphlets, and 

10 the measures of the court, yM the bod them kept 

4a q 3 
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at a distance* And the lords, in a conference with the 
house of commons upon tlie occasional bill, in the 6rst 
year of Queen Anne, bore this honourable testimony to 
their integrity, That in the last and greatest danger the 
church was exposed to, the dissenters joined with her, 
with all imaginable zeal and sincerity, against the papists^ 
,their common enemies. 

But as the King and ministry carried all before them, 
the church party were in despair, and almost at their wits 
end; they saw thengselves on the brink of ruin, imagining 
liat they should be turned out of their freeholds, for not 
reading the KingV declaration, and that the non-conform- 
ists would be admitted into their pulpits ; and that as the 
papists had already invaded the universities, they would 
in a little time overset the whole hierarchy. In this dis- 
tress they turned their eyes all around them for relief. 
They applied to the dissenters, giving them the strongest 
assurances of a comprehension and toleration, in better 
times, if they Vrould but assist in delivering them out of 
their present troubles. Agreeably to thc^e assurances, 
when Mr. Howe, Mr. Mead, and other refugee ministers, 
waited on the Prince of Orange, to return him thanks for 
the protection of the country, and to take their leave, 
his highness mad^ them some presents to pay their debts, 
and d^ray thmt charges home; and having wished them 
a good voyage, he advised them to be very cautious in 
their addresses; and not to suffer themselves to be drawn 
into the measures of the cpurt^ so to open a door for 
the introducing of popery, off the 

penal iiaws and test, as was i0felnd@.d/^:: them 

also to use thdr influence with tho^^^^^ to lay them 

under the:same re^aiiitS;V ^ highness gent orders like* 
wiste to^Mbrisfedr Dykvelt hfe r^ident, tQ^press the dissen- 
ters th'staod off from the Court ; and to Ussure tlieiii, of 
a full . toleration, and if possible, when 

the crown should of Orange. 

Agents were soften their 
resentj^hts'jggjsihst;^ that 

forihe future as brethren, as will 

' ;heseerttn-:the;hi^teh^pi^' 

Thedissehtiiri iViheir pdWef to distress the 
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**'*1 it may l»e, to have made reprisaTsj if 
they would have given way to. revenge, and fallen in with 
the King’s measures. They were strongly solicited on both 
sides ; the King preferred them to places of profit and 
trust, and gave them all manner of countenance and 
Encouragement; and the churchmen loaded them witli 
promises and assurances, what great things they would do 
for them, as soon as it should be in their power. But alasl 
no sooner was the danger over, than the majority of them 
forgot their vows in distress ; for -when the convocation 
met the first time after the revolution, they would not hear 
of a comprehension, (nor so nauch as acknowledge the 
foreign churches for their brethren, seeming f^ather 
inclined^te return to their old methods oif persecution ; 
so Uttlejdependance ought to be placed on' high church 
promises ! 

The war between the King and the church being now 
declared, each party prepared for their defence : the 
points in debate were, a genera} toleration^ and the dispen~ 
sing power i the latter of which, the high church party 
had connived at during the; late reign; but when it was 
turned against themselves, they exclaimed against it, as 
subversive of the whole constitution and forgetting their 
late addresses, contested, this branch of the prerogative. 
The King had secured the opinion of the judges in favour 
of it, but tUs not giving satisfaction, lie determined to 
obtain a paiBamentary sanctidn.;. Pursuant to this reso- 
lution, the King’s first parliament was .^.dissolved, and 
agents were employed tp,dispose the peojile to tlie choice^ 
of such new members, as might facilitate tlie court mea- 
sures. The King himself went a prp^tess, to; insatiate 
himself with the people, and was every wliere hailed with 
the most joyful aeclafnations, and loyal acIcilDwl^dgmehts; 
blit in the affair of the tests, says Burnet, there was a 
visible coldness among the nobUity and gentry. 

When the King returned from his process, be began 
to change the magistracy, in the several corporations in 
England, he turned out several of the aldermen of the 
city of London, and placed neiy ones in their room ; and 
such of the lord -lieutenants, and depnty-lieotenants, 
J 31 S would uot promis® to, cuiploy their inicfests lo 
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repeal of the penal laws, were discarded. Many protes- 
tant dissenters were put into commitsion on .this occasion, 
in hopes that they would procure such members for the 
next parliament, as should give them a legal right, to 
what they now enjoyed only by the royal favour ; but when 
the King pressed, it upon the mayor of London, and thb 
new aldermen, who were chiefly dissenters, they made no 
reply. 

The reason of the dissenters*^ backwardness in an affair 
that so nearly concerned them, and in which they have 
since expressed ao strong a desire, was their concern for 
the protestant religion, and their aversion to popery. The 
King was not ohly ’a Roman catholic but a bigot; and it 
was evident, that the plucking np the fences at this time, 
must have made a breach at which popery would enter. 
The dissenters therefore were afraid, that if they should 
give into bis nwjesty's measures, fiti^iglgh they might secure 
dieir liberty for the present, it w^i^istand on a precarious 
foundation ; for > if popeiy cama’'iii%iiiinphant, it would 
not only swallpw np the churchpf'^''^and, but the whole 
protestant interest. They ch6i^:j|jb'erefjw to trust their 
liberty to the mercy of their prot^iust brethren, rather than 
receive a legal security for it undeR a popish govetnment. 

According to'ithis resolution. Bp.' Burnet observes, that 
Sir J. Sfaprtier,vf^ hew lord-mayor, a protestant dissenter, 
thought fit t^-di^lfy himself for bis office according to 
law, thpdf^'tlie ^fo^ was.^^^^i^ and tHe King had 

signifled was at liberty, and might 

use wbat forrn^ in Guildhall, 

^iij||jrM d^^^i^an td engage the prcs- 

byterifna^'to malkp^'ti^ .clian^h- from^the established 

worship,' conclii^g,'ihat if a preshyterian mayor did 
thia pn'e year, ^ Msy for to do 

if diieVhextyi»ii;^:^ii^<^thip ref^ed^im case te those 

.'.jgdterhmeht of the diocese of 
suspetfsicm, who assured 
■Km Wdphip-^y^'i^niir^ law; so that though the 
]ord>raa|j^;^|i0.i^^al|tW^ to the meetings of dissenters, 
, wraijrifrhii||^i^hii^^ This disobliged the King 

[to such a l&h '^gfee/'tbathe said,, the dissenters were 
' people that could not be gained. 
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Tliis opposition to the King, heightened his resent* 
ments, and pushed liim on to rash and violent measures. 
Father Petre was the King’s chief minister, and one of 
his majesty’s privy council, a bold and forward man, who 
stuck at nothing to ruin the church; The King designed 
him for the archbishopric of York, now vacant, and for a 
cardinal’s cap, if lie could prevail with the Pope ; for this 
purpose the Earl of Castlemain was sent ambassador to 
Rome, and a nuncio was sent from thence into England; 
to whom his majesty paid all possible respect, and gave an 
audience at Windsor, though it w^as contrary to law; all 
commerce with the court of Rome having been declared 
high treason by the statute of Henry VIIL But the King 
said HE WAS ABOVE LAW; and because the Duke 
of Somerset would not officiate in his place at the cere^ 
mony, he was dismissed from ail his employments. It was 
strange infatuation in James, to put a slight on the ancient 
nobility, and turn most of his servants out of their places, 
because they were protcstants. This weakened his interest, 
and tlirew a vast weight into the opposite scale. 

But his majesty depended upon his army, which he was 
casting into a popisli mould,* protestant officers were 
cashiered ; Portsmouth and Hull, the two principal sea- 
ports of England, were in popish hands; and the majority 
of the garrisons were of the same religion. Ireland was 
an inexhaustible seminary, from whence England was to 
he supplied with a catholic army; an Irish Roman catholic 
was a most welcome guest at Whitehall ; and they came 
over in shoals. Upon the whole, the affairs of the nation 
were drawing to a crisis; aind it was believed, that what 
the King could not accomplish by the gentler method of 
interest and persuasion, he would establish by his sovereign 
power. The army at Hounslow was to awe the city and 
parliament : and if they proved refractory, an Irish mas- 
sacre, or some other desperate attempt, might possibly 
decide the fate of the nation. 
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James attempts to convert the Pnnee and Princess of 
Orange to Popery.— The Queen declared to he Preg- 
nant. — The King's Declaration for Liberty of Con- 
science. — Conduct of the Bishops. — Seven of them sent to 
the Tower. — They court the Dissenters. — BemgrAs . — 
Suspected Birth of the Prince of Wales. — Expedition of 
the Prince of Orangtr—The King receives intelligence 
of it. — His consequent proceedings.— The Prince 
.derives.— Janies prepares to, resist him, — Confusion of 
the Court .atid City,. — The King leaves the Kingdom. 
— The T/iWBtif . vacant. — The Crown offered 

to the — Accepted. — Bemarks. — Ad- 

dress of pitke^hg Ministers.— Act of Toleration . — 
Eceksiasticed iCpkmgStflion,Shanieful Conduct of the 
Tory Clergy.— Thedr ingratitude to the King.— Their 
hatred of Diesenlqrs. 


fllHOUGH the projects of the catholics were rtpic.for 
execution, there was one circumstance which spread 
a black cloiid oyer all their .attempts, which was the near 


prospect of a protestaot socces^r to the crown- : this was 
the only hope of the protestant cause, and the terror of the 
ps^ists* To remove this impediment, his majesty first 
attempted to convert his eldest daughter Mary, Princess - 
of . Ofrange, to the llonsan catholic religion, or at least to 
c^^sept to tl^, piling wky for it, by taking off the penal 
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laws. But it appeared that her highness was immovably 
fixed in her religion, and that there was not the leastjpros- 
pect of her departing from it. . . 

At the same time, his majesty attempted the Prince of 
Orange, for which purpose he employed one Mr. J. 
Steward, a Scots lawyer, who wrote several letters upon 
this argument to Pensionary Fagel, in whom the Prince 
placed an entire confidence. The pensionary neglected 
liis letters for some time, hut at length it being industri- 
ously reported, that the silence of the Prince was a tacit 
consent, the pensionary laid all his letters before his 
highness, who cominissioned him to draw up such an an- 
swer, as might discover his true intentions and sense of 
tilings. — ^The answer begins with assurances of the Prince 
and Princess’s duty to the King ; and since Mr. Stew^ard 
had given him to understand, that his letters were written 
with the King's knowledge and allowance, the pensionary 
assures him in the name of their Highnesses, that it was 
their opinion, that Christian ought to be persecuted 
for his conscience ; or be ill used because he differs from 
tlic established religion ; and therefore they agreed that 
the papists in Scotland and Ireland, shoulji have the free 
' exercise of their religion in private, as they had in Hol- 
land ; and as to protestaht dissenters,, they heartily ap- 
proved of their having an entire Ubehy of their religion, 
without any trouble or hindrance ; and their highnesses 
were ready to concur to the settling it, and giving^ their 
guarentee to protect and defend itV If hi* inajesty desired 
their concurrence in repealing the penal lc;ws, they were 
ready to give it, provided the laws. by which Roman 
catholics were excluded, from sitting in both houses of 
parliament, and from all employments ecclesiasttical, civil 
smiit 'military, remained in force, &c.” This letter was 
carried by Mr. Steward to the King, and read in the cabi- 
net council, but it had no effect, only the King ordered 
Mr. Steward to write back, that ^Mie would have all or 
nothing.” The pensionary’s letter was afterwards printed^ 
by allowance of the Prince, and dispersed overr England,^ 
which provoked the King to such a degree, that be spoke 
indecently of his highness to >,U the foreign ministers, 
and resolved to shew him tlie^ severest ni^fks of Ids dis?* , 
pleasure. 
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The first project of gaining the Prince having failed, 
bis majesty went upon another, which had it succeeded, 
must effectually have defeated the protestant succession ; 
and that was, providing the nation with a heir of his own 
body by the present Queen, though for many years slm 
had been reckoned incapable of having children. This 
was first whispered among the courtiers, but was won after 
confirmed by proclamation in the Gazette, and his ma- 
jesty appointed public thanksgiving and solemn prayer to 
be offered up to God on this occasion, and a form of prayer 
was drawn up accordingly. - This struck all. the protestant 
part of the kingdom with consternation, except a few rant- 
ing tories, whose religion was at the service of the King, 
whensoever he should call . for it. The conception was 
looked upon by the jesuits as miraculous, and as the effect 
of a vow the Queen had made to the Lady of Loretto : 
they prophesied it would certainly be a Prince ; while the 
protestants sighed in secret, and suspected a fraud ; the 
grounds of which suspicion, the historians of these times 
have related at' large. 

' The King, emboldened with the prospect of a popish 
successor, instead of venturing first upon a parliament, 
published another declaration for liberty of conscience, in 
higher strains, and more advantageous to the papists than 
the former. This declaration was published in the usual 
manner, and ordered to be read in time of divine service, 
in air churchi^ ahd ehftpels in England and Wales, upon 
penalty' of beidg pr^^ iii the ecclesiastical com* 
mission. FoHlhts jp^l^oee, the bishops were required to 
cause it to be' dUtributed throughout their respective 
dioceses ; some of them (says. Burnet), carried their com- 
pliance, to a shameful "pitch, offering up their allegia.nce 
to the: King without limitation or rieserve. ^ They wettK^all 
tbeleii^bs bf the court, and promoted addresses of thatiks 
tp his majesty, ' ih the most exalted language, for the pro- 
mbe he had made in his late declaration, to maintain the 
church of England, as by law established ; though nothing 
was more’wvident than bis design to subvert it. 

. However, the npjority of the clergy were of different 
sentiments *, and refused to publish the declaration. Most 
of the bishops ' disobeyi^i jand generously undertook to 
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stand in the gap, and screen the inferior clergy from per- 
secution : seven of them met at Lambeth, and after con- 
sultation, signed an address in behalf of themselves, and 
several of their absent brethren, setting forth, “ That the 
declaration being founded on such a dispensing power, as 
may at present set aside all laws ecclesiastical and civil, 
appears to us illegal, and did so to the parliament in 1672, 
and it is a point of such great consequence, that we cannot 
make ourselves a party to it, so far as the reading of it in 
the church, in time of divine service will amount to, and 
distributing it all over the kingdom.” — Signed by Bancroft 
Abp* of Canterbury ; Lloyde, Bp. of St. Asaph ; Kenn of 
Bath and Wells, Turner of Ely, Lake of Chicester, White 
of Peterborough, and Trelawny of Bristol. — ^The King 
was startled at the address, and answered in a very angry 
tone ; “ 1 have heard of this before, but did not believe it ; 

I did not expect this from the church of England, especially 
from some of you ; if I change my mind you shall hear 
from me ; if not, I expect my commands shall be obeyed 
and added, that they should be made to feel, what it was to 
disobey him. The six bishops who brought the address 
replied, the will of God be done. 

While the King was deliberating what to do with the 
bishops, he was for some time in great perplexity ; several 
of the popish nobility pressed him to retreat; but at length 
lie ordered the bishops to be prosecuted ; and they on 
account of their peerage, were sent to the Tower, but 
were discharged within a week, upon entering into bonds 
to answer to the information. When, they were brought 
to the King's-Bench, Westminster-Hall, they were attend- 
ed by several of the nobility, and a vast croud of people ; 
and after a long trial of ten hours were acquitted : upon 
which there was a general joy, and such loud acclamations, 
as resounded not only in the city, but even in the army at 
Hounslow. 

It was often said, that if ever God should deliver them 
out of their present distress, they would keep up their 
domestic quarrels no more ; which were so visibly, and yet 
artfully managed by our adversaries, as to make us devour 
one another. 

When Dr. Lloyde, Bp. of St. Asaph, passed through 
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Oswestry in Shropshire, he sent for Mr. James Owen the 
dissenting minister, and ventured to acquaint him with th'e 
secret, of the Prince of Orange’s invitation by some great 
persons, in which he had joined ; and added, “ he hoped 
the protestaiit dissenters would concur in promoting the 
common interest ; for you and we are brethren ; we have 
indeed been angry brethren, but we have seen our folly, 
and are resolved, if ever we have it in our power, to shew 
that we will treat you as brethren.” 

Remarkable are the words of a divine on this occasion ; 

The bishops have under their hands declared their dis- 
positions to come to a temper, in matters of conformity; 
and I will boldly say, that if Me church of England^ after 
she has got out of this storm, will return to hearken to the 
peevishness of some sour men, she will be abandoned both qf 
God and man, and will set heaven and earth against her. 
The nation sees too clearly how dear the dispute about 
conformity has cost us, to stand upon such punctillio's ; 
and those in whom our deliverance is wrapt up, judge too 
right, that ever they will be priest-ridden in this point — 
and if any argument was wantingto conclude thecertainty 
of this point, the wise and generous behaviour if the mam 
body of the dissenters in this present juncture, has given 
them so just a title to our friendship, that we must resolve 
to set all the world against us if we can ever forget it ; and 
f we do not make them all the returns of ease and favour, 
when it is in, our power to do it'* — But all the strong as- 
surances of favour, given by the church party when in 
distress, to the nop^cooformists, in a few montlis, entirely 
evaporated. 

.While, the bishops were in the Tower, and the Princess 
Anne at the Bath, the Queen was declared to be delivered 
of a Priiice'. This mysterious biitfa, was conducted with 
great artifice or great imprudence; no care had been 
takeii to satisfy the protesfaht part of the nation, that the 
Queen .was.witb child, though it was ridiculed in pamphlets 
dispersed about Whitehall. None of the protestant ladies 
y/erf) allowed to satisfy themselves on any of those circum- 
stances necessiiiy to attest the fact. The place, where hec 
snajesty was to lie in,, wal unknown till a-few days before 
hhr delivery j dhd' hddly circumstanced as to time. 
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most of the protestaiit ladies being out of the way, and 
preparing for church ; the Dutch ambassador, then in the 
town, was not called to be a witness, on behalf of the 
Princess of Orange, the presumptive heir; all being 
finished in about two hours. The birth was attended with 
great rejoicings of the popish paiiy , a day of public 
thanksgiving was appointed, and a new set of congratu- 
lations sent up from all parts of the kingdom. 

The Princess of Orange being thus cut off from the 
succession, his Highness gave greater attention to thead- 
vices he received from England, of the Queen’s having 
miscarried some months before, and that therefore the pre« 
sent child must be supposititious. The church party being 
driven by distress from their favourite doctrine of non-rcr 
sistance, fled with others to the Prince of Orajige, as their 
last refuge, and prayed him to come over to their rescue; 
who discovered a good disposition to espouse their cause, 
considering that his own right to the crown was now lost, 
and that if popery was established in England, Holland 
and the rest of the reformed interest, must be exposed to 
the utmost hazard. But all the difficulty was to keep it 
secret, while they were preparing for so critical an under- 
taking. But the French Ambassador at the Hague, kept 
a watchful eye upon the Prince’s motions, and gave timely 
notice of these extraordinary preparations ; and the French 
King offered to send over 15,000 men, or as many more as 
should be wanted to bis assistance; but the Earl of Sun- 
derland, who bad lately complimented the King with his 
religion, prevailed with his Majesty not to transport an 
army of French papists into his dominions, lest it should 
confirm the suspicions of the protestants, that he designed 
the overthrow of their religion and liberties. 

The King being at length convinced of the Prince of 
Orange’s design, ordered the fleet to be fitted out, and the 
army augmented; and dispatched orders to Tyrconnel, to 
send hither several regimntits from Ireland, which put the 
people under ter/ible apprehf^nsions of Irish massacre. 
The King was further assured by letters from the Marquis 
of Ablieyille at the Hague that Pensionary fagel bad own- 
ed the design of the Prince of Orange to invade England. 
Upon which the King turned jppe and speechless for n- 
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wliile, and like a distracted man looked round every way 
for relief, but was resolute in nothing. He postponed the 
meeting of the parliament, and applied to the bishops then 
in town, for advice what was necessary to be done to make 
the church easy ; concluding, that if they could satisfy the 
bishops, and recover the affection of the church, all woulKi 
do well. The Bp. of London’s suspension was taken off, 
the ecclesiastical commission dissolved, the city charter 
and the fellows of Magdalen College were restored, and 
other illegal practices reitounced ; however upon news of 
the Prince of Orange’s fleet being dispersed by a storm, 
and that they would hardly be able to put to sea again till 
next spring, his majesty withdrew his hand from any 
further redress of grievances. 

But the Prince having repaired the damages of the 
storm, sailed a second time, and after a remarkable passage, 
in which the wind chopt about almost miraculously in his 
favour, landed at Torbay, Nov. 5, with about fourteen 
thousand men, without meeting the King’s fleet, which'was 
at sea, in order to intercept them. The Prince brought 
over with him a declaration, divided into twenty-six articles, 
but reducible to three principal heads, t. An enumeration 
of the public grievances, with regard to religion and civil 
government. 2. The fruitless attempts which bad been 
made to redress those grievances ; under which men- 
tion is made of the suspicious birth of the pretended 
Prince of Wales. 3. A protestation that the present expedi- 
tion was intended for no other purpose, than to procure a 
free and lawful parliament ; to which the Prince would re- 
fer the redress of all grievances complained of ; and for 
the obtaining snch a parliament, his Highness, declares, he 
had been most earnestly solicited by a great many lords 
both spiritual and temporal, and by many gentlemen, . and 
other subjects of all rank's, to come over U> Kngland ; and 
to encourage the protRstUnt dissenters^ his Highness adds, 
that bp would recOimnepd. to the parliament f^be making 
such liew laws, as might establish a good agreement, be- 
tween tlie..charch of Englaoid and all protestant Non-con- 
formists, and^the.me'an time would suffei: snob as %oold 
live peaceabl^iTW enj^: sdi due freedom in their c6n- 
seipnees. ■ •' ■ • ■ 
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The king, who had relied too much on the clergy’s pro- 
fessions of unlimited obedience, being surprized at the ex- 
pression in the Prince’s declaration, that he had been in- 
vited by the Lords spiritual, sent for the bishops then in 
town, and insisted not only upon their disowning the fact, 
but upon their signing a paper, expressing their abhorrence 
of the intended invasion ; but they excused themselves, 
only with a general profession of their allegiance and duty. 
The church party, now shewed their approbation of the 
Prince’s expedition in such terms, that many were sur- 
prized at it, both then, and since that time ; they spoke 
openly in favour of it ; they expressed their grief to see 
the wind so cross, and wished for a Protestant wind that 
might bring the Prince over. 

Soon after his highness’s landing, the body of the 
nation^discovered their inclinations so evidently, that the 
King lost both head and heart at once. Being left in a 
manner alone, be retired with a small retinue to his army 
at Salisbury. 

The Prince of Orange having refreshed his forces, 
inarched from Torbay to Exeter, where the nobility and 
gentry signed an association, to support and assist him, 
in pursuing the ends of his declaration, and that if any 
attempt was made on his person, it should be revenged 
on all, by whom or from whom it should be made. Great 
numbers of common people came unto the Prince at 
Exeter; and as soon as he marched towards London, 
Prince George of Denmark ; the Dukes of Ormond, Grafton,r 
Lord Wharton, and others of the first distinction, deserted 
the army at Salisbury, and joined the Prince, with many 
protestant officers and soldiers; so that his majesty 
perceived, even the army, which was his last refuge, 
was not to be relied upon ; and to cpmplete his unluippiness 
Princess Anne, his younger daughter, withdrew privately 
from court with the Bp. of London, who put on his buff 
coat and sword, and commanded a little army for her high* 
ness’s defence. 

In this critical juncture, the Queen and the young 
Prince of Wales were sent to Fri^nce, the King himself 
following tive latter end of the month. After his firaje. 

\ V6l. JJ. . R r : 
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attempt to leave the kingdom, lie was seized, and pre- 
vailed with to return to London; but when the Prince 
resolved to come to Whitehall, and sent his majesty a 
message, that he thought it not consistent with the peace 
of the city aiul of the kingdom, for both of them to be 
there together ; his majesty retired and went privatelj^ to* 
France, leaving a paper, in which he declared, that though 
he was going to seek for foreign assistance, he would not 
make ust? of it, to overthrow the established religion or 
the laws of his country. 

Tints ended the short and unhappy reign of James II. 
and with him the male line of the house of Stuarts, a 
race of princes, raised up by providence, to be the scourge 
of these nations ; for they were all chargeable with tyranny 
and oppression, favourers of popery, and invaders of the 
legal constitution of their country. They enfeebled the 
nation by encouraging licentiousness of mannerl, and 
sunk a bold and brave people into contempt among foreign 
powers. Nothing could have been more fortunate for the 
Prince of Orange, than the King’s flight, which furnished 
a plausible occasion for the coavciUion parliament to pass 
a vote, that the King had abdicated the crowm, and that 
the throne was vacant : though it would have looked more 
like a voluntary desertion, if his majesty had gone off the 
first time from Feversbam, and had not declared in the 
paper he left behind him, that lie was going to seek for 
foreign assistance. It is certain the King was frigiued 
away by his priests, w*ho possessed him with an apprehen- 
sion that he was already a prisoner ; and by his Queen, 
who prevailed with him to consult his own and family’s 
safet}% by leaving the kirtgdom for the present. Thus a 
great and powerful monarch was in a few weeks, reduced 
to a condition/ littife better than that of a wandering 
pilgrim. 

The Prince of Orange arrived at St. Jatiies-s, Decent- 
her 18, and on the 21st/ the Bp. of London with several 
of the clerg}", and some dissentipg ministers, waited upon 
his i^gUness^ir to congratulate him upon the glorioys success 
pf his expeditiiHi. On $be 2d of January, abou^j n]^^ 
of 'the nhn-conformist ministers attended 
in a body, bein^. lO^duced by the Eia^l^f Devott^ 
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»bire, and the Lords Wharton and Wiltshire : when Mr. 
llowe, in the nanie of the rest, assured his highness of 
their grateful sense of this hazardous and heroical expedU 
tion. And they promised their utmost endeavours, in 
their several stations, to promote the excellent and most 
desirable ends, for which his highness had declared ; and 
added their continual fervent prayers to the Almighty, for 
the preservation of his highnesses person, and the success 
of his future endeavours, for the defence and propagation 
of the protestant interest, throughout the Christian 
world. His highness received them very favourably, and 
returned them the following answer; “ My great end was 
the preservation of the protestant religion, and with the 
Almighty^s assistance and permission, so to defend and 
support the same, as may give it strength and reputation 
throughout the world, sufficient to preserve it from the 
insults and oppression of its most fmplacable enemies j 
and that, more immediately in these kingdoms of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland ; and I will use my utmost endea- 
vours so to settle and cement all different persuasions of 
protestants, in such a bond of love and community, as 
may contribute to the lasting security and enjoyment of 
spirituals and temporals, to all sincere professors, of that 
holy religion.’* 

" In order to settle the governihent, the Prince 
published an order, desiring all persons who had served 
as Knights, Citizens, or Burgesses, in any of the parlia« 
nients in the reign of Charles 11- to meet him at St. James’s, 
and that the lord-mayor and court of aldermen of the 
city of London would be present, and fifty of the com- 
mon-council. This assembly desired the Prince to take 
upon himself the administration of= the goyerntnent fot 
the present ; and a convention parliament was chpsep with 
all expedition, in which varidus methods were proposed 
of settling the governmehti some were for compromising 
matters witli King Janies, Ofid others for a regency-; but 
after jong and warm debates, the throne was declared 
vaca^ l^tng havirig abdicated the goyernment, 

and: contraC^.witW his peopl^.- 

pirt, whether King 

\Kx 2 
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or to appoint a regent, it was carried for the former only 
by two voices, fifty-one being for a King, and forty-nine 
for a regent. They had indeed concurred in inviting the 
Prince of Orange to come to the relief of their religion, 
but the storm being appeased, they thought it not incum- 
bent on them wholly to depart from their old principles, 
and therefore voted for a regency; but the question being 
carried, “ Nature wa» so strong in them, that it was too 
bard for their doctrine.’^ And a declaration being prepa- 
red for asserting and vindicating the ancient rights and 
liberties of the subject, the crown was offered to the 
Prince and Princess of Orange, who were proclaimed King 
and Queen of England, &c. Feb. 13, 16S8-9, and crowned 
at Westminster, April It following, amidst the joyful 
acclamations of all the friends of the protesunt religion 
and liberties of their country. 

Thus a wonderful revolution was effected, with little 
or ho effusion of blood ; and it is surprising to reflect on 
the renrarkable appearances of divine providence, in the 
rise, progress, and consummation of this important event ; 
how the court of England and the Roman catholic powers 
were all infatuated or asleep, while the design was forming ; 
and when it was carrying into execution, how the wind^ 

- were subservient, and the hearts, of the people united, 
till it was brought to maturity. And it will amaze all pos- 
terity, to rated tha inconsisteq^' and dishonourable part, 
which the jihurch clergy and their friends acted on 
this occasion ; i|ir. after they had preached their hereditary 
Prince iato ..jk belief of their unlimited loyalty, and 
assured him iii nuinberless addresses, that their lives and 
fvrtvnes were abiohitdy eh his service; and after the uni- 
versity of Oxford, by a solemti decree, had declared all 
jMnmer of resistance damnable and infomus to the chris- 
tiait roligiott, they appeared among the first who resisted 
him; and'by opening a reserve wldeb. lay hid ittiider their 
' unbounded professions of lind alh^ance, let him 
ftdl into that piv ottt of whien M rould n^v^^ escape. 

No soeiier were the King and Qdeii|n .set.t^ dh the 
d»6|ii0»-'tbaa thedissentii^ ministers in the city 

of wmted on th^ 

cOngratiilhlioo, when dr. Batm M ijj^ei];' made a 
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speech, in which, after suitable congratulations, he says, 
We owe to your majesty the two greatest and ipost valu- 
able blessings that we can enjoy, the preservation of the 
true religion, our most sacred. treasure ; and the recovery 
of the falling state, and the establishing it upon just 
foundations. According to our duty, we promise unfeign- 
ed fidelity,, and true allegiance to your majesty’s person 
and government. We are encouraged by your gracious 
promise upon our first address, humbly to desire and hope, 
that your majesty will be pleased, by your wisdom and 
authority, to establish a firm union of your protestant sub- 
jects in matters of religion, by making the rule of Chris- 
tianity, to be the rule of conformity. Our blessed union 
in the purity and peace of the gospel, will make this 
church a fair and lovely Wpe of lieaven, and terrible to 
our anti-christian enemies. This will make England the 
steady centre from whence a powerful influence will be 
derived, for the support of reformed Christianity abroad. 
This will bring immortal honour to your name, above the 
tropliies and triumphs of the most renowned conquerors. 
We do assure your majesty, that we shall cordially embrace 
the terms of union, which the ruling wisdom of our 
Saviour has prescribed in his \v 9 rd. We shall not trespass 
further on your royal patience, but shall offer up our 
fervent prayers to the King of kings, that he will please 
to direct your majesty by his unerring wisdom, and always 
incline your heart to his glory, and encompass your sacred 
person with his favour as with a shield, and make your 
government an universal blessing to these kingdoms.’*— 
To which his majesty made the following answer. — I take 
kindly your good 'wishes, and whatever is in my power, 
shall be employed for obtaining such an union among you. 
1 do assure you of my protection and kindness.**— At the 
same time tlie Doctor addressed the Queen, who made a 
similar reply. 

Though the joy that accompanied the revolution, had 
a considerable influence on the choice of representatives 
in parliament, yet there heing no court to make interest 
among the people, it appeared, that the late King had a 
■ party in bo.h houses, sufHcieht-to perplex the governnxent, 
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proposed the chaice of a new parliament, in 
order to throw the nation into a ferment ; but this being 
. over-rnled» a bill was passed to turn the present convene 
tion liito a parliament, it being wisely concluded, that 
those who^ had set the King on the throne, Would be most 
zealous to maintain him there; but when the house was 
called over, and the members required to take the oadis, 
eight bishops were absent. 

The clergy in general took^ the oaths, but it became 
visible that tunny of them took them only as oaths of sub- 
mission to usurpers, with this reserve, that it was still 
lawful to assist James, if he should attempt tp recover the 
crown, and that he tvas still their King de jure, though 
the Prince of Orange was King de facto, contrary to the 
plain meaning of the words. Indeed they had embarked 
so far in their doctrines of absolute submissiou, and the 
divine right of monarchy, that they knew not how to disen- 
gage themselves with honour. Many suffered the time 
limited for taking tire oaths to elapse, and yet officiated 
contrary to law. They threatened the church with a new 
separation, which terrified the moderate clergy, and pur. 
a stop to all amendments of the liturgy for the ease of 
dissenters, lest the iioii-juro^s should gain over great 
inuinbers of the biity, hy prctcfiding to abide by the old 
liturgy, in opposition to the reformed one. Thus the non- 
conformists were sold to the Jacobites, by the timidity of 
their real friends; for the ^ high church party discovered 
an irreconcileable enmity to an accommodation, and 
seemed only to wish for an occasion to renew old severities. 
Those who bad moved for a comprehension, and brought 
the bill into the house of lords, acted a very disingenuous 
part, for while tliey studied to recoinincnd themselves, 
by seeming to countenahee the bill, they set on their 
frietids to* oppose itj representing the favourers of it, as 
.enemies Wtjieclmrchi ^ " ' 

When the King came tc^ih^i^buse, March made 

a speechi’^ in recojeii^nds. qualifying all his 

protectant sn|^^ei^%r setying^^ governhjicnt: /Iliope, 
aayabiamaJeiny,^^^dM are ■'l^ible ■ there is 'a:b#1t^^tty of 
some settle; the. to Jbe takeh; 

%iKecomm^ your 
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care, to make a speedy provision for it ; and as I doubt 
not but you will suificiently provide against papists, so I 
hope you will leave room for the admission of all protest 
lants that are willing and able to serve. This conjunction 
.in iny service, will tend to the better uniting you among 
yourselves, and the strengthening you against your com- 
mon enemies.” It appears by this, that King William 
was for taking off the test, and abrogating the penal laws, 
as far as related to dissenting protestants, though the par- 
liament were of another mind. 

When a bill was brought into the house of lords, for 
abrogating the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and 
framing other oaths in their stead, a committee was ap- 
pointed to insert a clause, to take away the necessity of 
receiving the sacrament, in order to make a man capable 
of enjoying any office, employment, or place of trust ; 
but when the clause was reported to the house, it was 
rejected by a considerable majority. After this, another 
clause was offered, by which it was provided, that such 
should be sufficiently, qualified for any office, who within 
a year before, or after their admission, did receive the 
sacrament either according to the usage of the church of 
England, or in any other protestant c’oiigregation, and 
could produce a certificate under the hands of the minister, 
and two other credible persons members of such a congre- 
gation. On the question, whether this clause sliould be a 
part of the bill, it passed in the negative. It was {u oposed 
further, in a committee of the house of lords, to dispense 
with kneeling at the sacrament, but when tlie question 
was put, the votes were equal, and so according to the 
usage of the house it passed in the negative. The like 
fate attended the motion about the cross in baptism, and 
explaining the words assent and consent in subscription. 
Thus the several atteippts for alterations in the church 
service, at a time when the legislature was iiv temper for 
accommodating lesser difterences, were trusU*ated> by a 
party of Jacobites and tories, who threatened the new 
government with a revolt, unless they were humoured, and 
for fear of them, all promises of accommodation with the 
dissenters were of no avail. 

Soon after a bill for toleration of protestant dissenters 
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was brought into the house, and had an easy passage ; 
though some proposed, that the act should only be tem- 
porary, as a necessary restraint, that the dissenters might 
so demean themselves, as to merit a continuance of it, 
hut this was rejected. Burnet says, that his zeal for this 
act lost him his credit with the church party, by which it' 
appears they did not much like it. It is entitled, “ An act 
for exempting their majesty’s protestant subjects dissent- 
ing from the church of England, from the penalties of 
certain laws therein mentioned.” But the corporation 
and test acts were not inserted in this act. There is an 
exception likewise of such as deny the doctrine of the 
trinity ; and' quakers are excused taking the oaths to the 
government, upon their making a solemn declaration 
therein mentioned. This act excuses ail protestant dis- 
senters from the penalties of the laws therein mentioned, 
for not coming to church, provided they take the oaths and 
subscribe the declaration therein mentioned. And dis- 
senting ministers are tolerated on the like conditions, and 
on their subscribing the doctrinal articles of the church of 
England. This was the basis and boundary of their 
liberty. 

While the bill for a toleration was depending, a motion 
.was made in the- house of lords for a compreiiension, 
which being -rejected, Tillotson advised the King to refer 
the affair to a ^'nod of divines, whose determinations he ' 
apprehended would stop 'the mouths of papists, wiko 
reproached our refomatipn as built chiefly on a parlia- 
mentary authority, and would be better received by the 
body of the clergy. Accordingly it was agreed that a 
select number of divines, should be appointed by the royal 
mandate, to consult about the most proper methods of 
healing the wounds of the church ; that their detennina- 
tions should be laid before the convocation, and |rom 
thence receive the sanctiop of parliament. Agreeably to 
. this resolntidh, the Kingissued out a commission to thirty 
divinei, of tfhom ten were bishops. 

The copljRiittee haying assembled, some of them de- 
clared plainly, they were against all idt^ations whatsoever ; 
tb^y thought /a? tfiueh would, be done for tlte dissenters, 
in granting theoi an aet efifjfijpytf tea, and they would do 
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nothing to make conformity easier ! They said further 

that altering the customs and constitutions of the church 

to gratify a p^ish and obstinate p&rty, was like to have no 
other effect, than to make them more insolent. It was 
.also said, that the church by proposing these alterations, 
seemed to confess, that she had hitherto been in the wrong, 
and that the attempt would divide them among themselves, 
and lessen people’s esteem for the liturgy, if it appeared 
that it vvanted correction. Such were the reasonings of 
these divines, if they deserve the name, somci of whom but 
a few months before, had made the warmest pretences to 
a spirit of moderation. 

It was alledged on the other side, that if a few correc- 
tions or explanations were allowed, there was reason to 
hope, it would bring over many of the people, if not the 
teachers themselves ; at least if the prejudices of the pre- 
sent dissenters were too strong, it might have a good effect 
on the next generation. Ritual matters were of an indif- 
ferent nature, and became necessary in virtue only of the 
authority that enjoined them : therefore it was an unrea- 
sonable stiffness to deny any abatements, in order to heal 
the church's divisions. Great changes had been made by 
the church of Rome in her rituals ; and among ourselves 
since the reformation, in the reigns of Edward VI. 
Elizabeth, Janies, and Charles 11. and it seemed necessary 
at this time, to make the terms of communion as large as 
possible, that so a greater number might be brought 
over, since by the act of toleration they might dissent 
with safety. 

But while these matters were debating, the jacobite 
party took hold of the occasion, to enflame men's minds 
gainst the government. Severe reflections were cast on 
the King himself, as not being in the interest of episcopacy, 
and great interest was made Ifn the choice of convocation 
men, to whom the determinations of the committee were 
to be referred. However the committee continued their 
work, till they had finished it; they had before them all 
the exceptions that either the puritans before the war, or 
the non^conformists since the restoration, bad made to the 
church service. They had also many propositions an4 
advices that had been suggested at several times, by many 
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of our bishops and divines upon those beads ; matters were 
well considered, and freely debated, and all vvas digested 
into an entire correction^ of every thing that seemed 
liable to any just exception, and had the laitd ible designs 
of the King and the ecclesiastical commissioners sucr 
ceeded, the concessions and amendments proposed would 
in all probability, have brought in three parts in four of 
the dissentets. 

While these things were debating, an address was pre- 
sented, praying that his majesty would call a convocation 
of the clergy, to be advised within ecclesiastical matters, 
assuring his majesty, that it was their intention forthwith 
to proceed to the consideration, of giving ease to pro tes* 
tant dissenters ; but when they met it quickly appeared, 
that the high church party were superior to the moderate : 
for they quickly came to a resolution, not to enter into any 
debates nlativg to alterations ; and it was not without 
difficulty carried, to make a decent address to the King. 
And the address which the bishops sent down, acknow- 
ledging the ])rotection which the protestant religion in. 
general, and the church of flngland in particular, had 
received from his majesty, the lower house would not 
agree to it, because it imported their owning some com- 
mon union with the foreign churches. They would thank 
liis majesty forhis.care tO' establish the cliurch of England, 
wlicreby tlte interest of the proicstaut churches abroad 
would be better siecur^d^ but w^ould not insert the words, 

‘‘ This and all Other protestant churches,” as the bishops 
liad desired. The King observing such a want of temper, 
broke up the sessions \ and seeing they , were in no dispo- 
sition to do good, they were kept from doing mischief hy 
prorogations for a course of ten years. 

This was the last fruitless attempt for a comprehension 
of dissenters within the establishment ; and such was the 
ungrateful return that these stubborn churchmen made, 
to those who had assisted them in distress ! For it ought to 
stand upon record^, that the church of England had been 
TWICE llESCUED FKOxM THE MOST IMMINENT 
DANGER, BY MEN FOR WHOSE SATISFACTION 
'IHEY WO LED NOT MOVE A PIN, NOR ABATE. 
A CEREMONY , first in le^P^.whea tb^ presbyterians 
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vestorcfl the Ring and constitution, without making any 
terms for themselves ; and now again at the revolution, 
wlien the church fled lor succour to a presbytcrian prince, 
and was delivered by an army of fourteen thousand Hol- 
huiders, of the same principles with the English dissenters; 
and how nucivillj’ those troops were afterwards used, is too 
ungrateful a piece of history to remember. 

But besides the strong disposition of the high church 
clergy and their friends, to return to their allegiance to 
King James, there was another incident, that sharpened 
their resentments against the King and the dissenters, 
which was his majesty’s consenting to the abolishing 
episcopacy in Scotland, which could not be prevented 
without putting all his affairs into the utmost confusion ; 
the bias of that people was strong to presbytery, and the 
more so, because the episcopal party went almost univer- 
sally into King James’s interests, so that the presbyterians 
were the King’s only friends in that kingdom. There 
was a convention in Scotland like that in England, who 
passed judgment t)f forfeiture on King Janies, and voted 
the crown of Scotland to William and Mary. They drew 
up a claim of rights, hy one article of which it was de- 
clared, that the reformation in Scotland having been 
begun by a party among the clergy; prelacy in the church 
was a great and insupportable grievance to. the kingdom. 
The episcopal party sent the Dean of Glasgow to King 
William, to know his intentions concerning them, who 
answered he would do all he could td preserve them, con- 
sistent with a full toleration to the presbyterians, provided 
they concurred in the new establishment; but if they 
opposed it, he should not enter into a war for their sakes. 
’I'hfe bishops, instead of submitting to the revolution, re- 
solved unanimously to adhere firmly to King James, and 
declared in a body, with so much zeal against the new 
settlement, that it was not possible for the King to sup- 
port them. The clergy sent for King James into Scotland, 
and the Earl of Dundee collected some thousands of 
lii<rlilandeis to make a stand, but General Mackay, who 
was sent with a body of forces to disperse them, routed 
tliein at a place called GilUcranky, and killed the Karl 
of Dundee upon the spot. * So that episcopacy in Scotland 
fell a sacrifice to tlie interest of King James. 
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But though it was impossible to stop the torrent of tlie 
people’s zeal for presbytery ; and though the King had 
only Presbyterians on his side in that kingdom, yet the 
sufFering it to take place, increased the disafiection of 
the English clergy. Reports of the King’s dislike of*tl>e 
hierarchy were spread with great industry ; the leading 
men of both universities were possessed .with it ; though* 
the King had joined in communion with the church, and 
took the sacrament according to law. It was given out, 
tiiat men zealous for the church were neglected, and that 
those who were indifferent to the ceremonies were pro- 
moted. His majesty promised the Scots clergy to 
moderate matters in their favour, and Lord Melville, secre- 
tary of state, engaged very solemnly to the same purpose ; 
liiit when the presbyterians threatened to desert the court, 
if ihej' were deserted by them, Melville thought it the King’s 
interest to secure them at ail events, which could not be 
done, but by abandoning the ministers of the episcopal 
perMiasioti. Such therefore as refused to read the procla- 
mat ion of William and Marj’ by the prefixed day, were 
deprived of tlieir livings ; which being published up and 
down England, and much aggravated, raised the aversion 
of the friends of the church against the presbyterians so 
high, that they began to repent their having granted a 
toleration to a party, who where they prevailed, shewed 
w much fury against those of tlie episcopal persuasion. It 
ought however to be remembered, that this was a govern- 
ment case, that the fate of the revolution in that kingdom 
depended upon it ; and that the bishops and episcopal 
clergy, almost to a man, were determined jacohites, and 
refused to take the oaths to King William and Queen 
Mary. Besides, wdiat reason had the Scots presbyterians 
to trust the episcopal clergy, when it was in tlieir power 
to do tliemselves justice ? Ha<l they not decieived them 
out of lUeirdtsctplineiu 16 (> 2 ,and persecuted them cruelly 
ever since ? Whoever peruses the dreadful sufferings of 
the ktrk in the reign of Charles the Second^ will judge how 
far they had reason to replace them in tlie saddle, and de- 
liver tlie reins into their hands. 

But the disaffection of the high church clergy, stopt 
mit short of the King himself^ who was made uneasy by 
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their malignant spirit, and restless endejivours to clog the 
wheels of his government, insomuch that his majesty some- 
times declared, with more than ordinar}’ vehemence, that 
he would not stay in England and hold an empty name ; 
that it was not easy to determine which was best, a com- 
monwealth, or kingly government; but he was sure the 
worst of all governmemts was, a King without treasure, 
and without power. Ho once resolved to return to Hol- 
land, and leave the government in the Ciueeifs lumds, 
imagining they would treat her better ; and he communi- 
cated his design to the Marquis of Carmarthen, the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, and others, who besought him with tears, 
to change his resolution, and at last prevailed : hut had 
his majesty declared this from the throne, the nation nvas 
ill a tem|)er to have done him justice on the incendiaries ; 
for notwithstanding their clamours, they knew their des- 
perate situation, if the King should desert them, having 
renounced their allegiance to King Janies, and gone such 
lengths as he could never forgive. But King William, 
having a generous mind, imagined they might be gained 
by gentleness and kindness, and therelore took up with a 
motley ministry, which distressed liini to the last. Thus 
the torics and high church clergy enjoyed the advantages 
of this (JLOKIOL^S KKVOLUTiOX, while they act a most 
ungrateful part towards their demvereu, and a most 
unkind and ungenerous one to their dissenting bi:e- 


tiuien. . 

Nor have these gentlemen ceased to discover tiieir 

enmity to the dissenters, since that time, as often as the 
power‘ has been in their hands. It was impossible to 
iiiiure them while King William lived, but no sooner was 
Uueen Anne advanced to the throne, than they endea- 
voured to cramp the toleration, by the bill apmst 
occasional conformity, which was brought into the house 
one sessions after another, till at length they obtained the 

royal assent, under the specious title ot, an act to pre- 
serve the protostant religion, and to confirm the toleration, 
and fiinher to secure the protestant 

some few concessions in support ot toleration b„t 

then it enacts, -“That if any persons 

the laws are obliged to qualify themselves by rcctning the 
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sacrament, or test, shall ever resort to a conventicle or 
meeting of dissenters for religious worship, during the 
time of their continuance in such ollice, they shall 
forfeit twenty pounds for every such olVencc, and l)e 
disqualified for any office for the future, till they have made 
oath, that they have entirely conformed to the churcli, 
and not been at any conventicle for the space of a whole • 
year.” So that no person in the least office in the customs, 
excise, or common-council, &c. could ever enter the doors 
of a meeting-house. 

In the last year of Queen Anne, the toleration was 
further straitened by an act to prevent the growth of 
schism ; for with these gentlemen, all dissenters are 
sc/iismatics ; and in order to prevent their increase, the 
education of their children was taken out of the hands of 
their friends, and intrusted only with such, who were full 
and entire conformists. And if any school-master or tutor 
should be willingly present at any conventicle of dissenters 
for religious worship, he was to sufler three mouths im- 
prisonment, and be disqualified, as above, from teaching 
school for the future, 'i'he act wms to take place August 
1, 1714, the very day the Queen died ; hut his late majesty 
George I. being fully satisfied that these hardships were 
brought upon the dissenters, for their steady adherence 
to the protestant succession, against a tory and Jacobite 
ministry, wdio were paving the way for a popish pretender, 
procured the repeal of them in the fifth year of his reign. 
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have reformed in it, .S’21, ive. Con- 
formity enforced, ‘ijl. Its canons, 
.3.37. Lawfulness of separation, 311. 
Persiiri-; oliliged to come to it, .317. 
Seeond >eparation from it, 349. 
Land's selieme for governing if, 431, 
Its spirndor, KS‘>. Its approaches 
towfirds popery, 49‘2. llesign of 
uniting it to the church of ftonic, 
194. Its service neglected, 5.39. 
(hurch Jlcs^ 459. 

i 'hnrrh Yiiiiv rn///»’;if, oath to prevent 
alterations in it, .V2U. 

Chun f:- [.amis alii'nated, 16. Restored 


by t^neen .Marv 59, 

i'hurch (hu.initnf>^ luinisieis sufler for 

[n'e.'K'liing against llieiii, 4 o(). 

( hurt anlt'ns, their oath, 4S.3. 
(hun/ns^ proclamation for repairing 

tlifiii, 1 1.3. , 

t /r/7 libcriies of I'.nglaml destroyed. 


197. , . . 

firit Magistrate, puritans opiiiiou 
com erning him, .35*2. ^ 

i lnnuthn Lord, his account ol the pa- 
uists, 496. Represeiilalioii id the 

limes, 497. Remarks upon it tlmC 
ClarkrMr. ////;;//, In^ iU*‘6h and cha- 
r.acler, I7.». . 

f7, &<■• Th.-ii- 
them, ‘2t>0. v'de Stimuh. 

''.'•'■"'•‘•""■.r um-r. 

Ijrannv.f., l:i, Urougl.t under 
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the statute of pramunire, Ou what 
conditions pardoned, 7, 8. Their 
submission, 11. A stop put to their 
cruelties, 13. I'he majority of the 
clergy for popery in Edward's 
reign, ‘27, .30. Yet comply with the 
new service-book, 33. Their mar- 
riages legitimated, 46. Are for re- 
storing popery in Mary’s rciga, 54, 
Niimbt'ra of them ejef^ted for being 
married, &c, 56. 51any that had 
been for the reformat imi. recant in 
Queen Mary’s days, and afterwards 
turn again, 6.5. Against the refor- 
ination in the beginning r.t' 
beth's reign, 88, Th*.* inconsi.'tcra- 

ble number that quittec their livings 
on that account, 95. 3'he sad state 
of those that remained, 103, 110. 
Ciergy, their approach wards po- 
pery, 49.5. 

Committee of ai comodation, 570. The 
sub-committee, ihid. They break 
up, 57*2% Remarks, ihid. 

Committer for preaching ministers, and 
for scandalou'i onus, 58^2. 

Communion i'/ihf-s pl.^^d instead of 
altars, .39, Reformation ef the 
jHiinion service, 31, 4.>. 'fuiued into 
altars, M5. Argiimetits for and 
against it, 466, Votes about them, 
.581, 

Connalmcnts^ commission of, ‘209. 
Conftrture at jAimbcth^ *233, The 
issue of it, 2.34. 

Conjirmalion^ what the puritans dis- 
liked ill it. 1.3,3. 

Conformity terim of, disliked by many* 
and some remarks therc-on, 9n. 
t^ueeii requires lull eonforniity, ^1, 
Severe act to oolige persons to it, 
‘26,4, ‘2S3. ProcIani.ition for inforc- 


iiu-. it3.31. 

Consic (t'Elire bishops appointed to 
be chosen, 10, 79, 83. 

Connictirut ro!ony founded, .rKb 
Convocations how lieM formerly, and 
their power, ‘2. Restraii-- d by //<'.»- 
riy VII L 11, Original of them, *:8, 
They have ill ^heir powe s now 
from the king, 83. ^ 

Coni'oatfion \\\ Mont's reign snb-trdie 
to ir-’ '’su'oi laiUiarriti, .5.5. Are di- 
vided about the cerenionji 11.3. 
Another increases ti e haul- '.ds of 
IHiiiuins, 1.:. 1 ) r.-.;.'- plural.- 

lies and non-resider e, *.: . . coil- 
iminR af..T P '■ 

‘2.5.5. Makes ivgMaiions »f ptnlaal 
courts. 310. 

Com-oi utUm of 1603, Hicir proccclingt 
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S38, Th^ir book of canon*, ?iCu, 
Convocation of 1040, their proceed injjs, 
617. Coiitiiuied after the dissolii. 
tion of the parliament, MS. Re- 
marks, 510, Objections of the coni- 
mons to them, TKiO. 

Vonvocafion the last in king; Chartrs's 
time, 528. They disperse, 530. 

Copping Mr. the ISrotcnisff caeculed, 
^13. 

Cosins Dr. his book savouring of po- 
pery, 493. 

Cotton Mr. removes to .Vric Engtnni\ 

470. 

Coverdof^ Milfs^ assists in translating 
the bible, lb. Made co-adjutor, 
and then bishop of Ext it r, 44. Jlis 
SufiVrings for non-conformity, and 
death, lOH. Much followed by the 
puritans, 120. 

Counnf-Tnhle^ its arbitrary proceed- 
ing*, 403. 

Cotcrl Dr. his extravagant positions 
concerning the prerogative, .357. 

Cex Dr. bring«i inking /‘>/nvrrrr« ser- 
vice hook at Franc forty w hich hreaW-« 
the church, 70. 

Cronoicr gives -entence of divorce for 
/fr«ry VIII. 10. Rromolcs the re- 
formation, 12. Review- 
bible, 16. .Appointed to dispute 
against Lnmifnrt^ *20* lli*' powerdc- 
eiines, 21. His judgment concern- 
ing tlie epi copal juri-d iclion, V9. 
His persecuting piinciplc'*, ,35. 
Caii«es Joan of Kfut to be burnt,. 
And (in)rgr. t t,n l*firi>* ibitl. He is 
zealous for the habit-, 42. Itelaxe- 
his opinion about them, 43. 8i;- 

timeiit- about di^f iplim*. Not 

ratiafi«*d with the iilurgs, 49. Sent 
to the Tower* .Vi. Tried f<ir high 
treason, .S4. Declared a heretic, 57. 
Degraded, and recasn-, t)2. Re- 
tracts hii recantation, and is burnt, 
6 <. 

Crr.od rA«rr/f, the manner of itn conse- 
cration, by Tai/d* 4 10. 

Cromfcett lord, a friend to I’ e reforma- 
tion, 12. Appointed vi-itor general 
of the monasteries, 14, The cause 
of his fall, 29, Is beheaded, 22. 

Cronueetl Of very 421. Designs or 
fiew Engtnmly .512. 

€ross in baptisniy ohjcclions against it, 
13.3, 

Crotetier Mr. his hard treatment, 440, 

CrowtepMT. his sufferings, 123. 

D. 

D AnREh Mr. his suflVring*. for 
pretending to cast out unclean 


spirits, .306. Solemn protestation, 

ibu \ . 

Davenant bishop. His death and cha- 
racter, .5Sf> 

Dnvt nporf Mr, removes to .Vcie Env~ 
land* 470. 

Oaif bishop, deprived, 16. Restored, 

5.3. 

7>o/Mvand chapters, ^c. bill for aflo*. 
lisliiiig them, 5t»7. .'speeches against 
them, 5t>S. Resolutions of the corn- * 
nioiis again-t them, 5<0. 

Daring Sir. articles of his examina- 
tion, 17.3. Deprived, ibid. re.slorrd 
ibid. His deaih and character, 192. 

Di fndcr j>f the faith, original of that 
title, 6. 

Delrgntrs court of, rise of it, II. 

Desant «)f ('hrisl into hell, controversy 
about it, .30). 

Dt von 11 ml Cornwall ministers, protes- 
tation of their loy.'iltv, .3.5.3. 

Diffhp lord, his spcccli against tJie 
bishops, and the new canons, .527. 
Speech for reforming the hii'rarehy, 
5.52. 

Disriplinr of the ehurt h, the first re- 
formers’ opinion about it, IS. l^uri- 
taus' objections and compbiints of the 
want of it, J.31 . Mu* church in her 
service still complains of liie want 
of it, 1S9. As.soeiatioiis of the puri- 
tans for restoring it, 190. 'I’lieir 
bojik of iHsripHnr * 212. Another 
lie.'iti-e bIioul it called the .thstract, 

24.3. Hill to reform it, ihid, 

iJispulnllfn at (f.vf'nil bcTwcen lilt* re- 

fonneis and papi-i-, .57. Another 
ajipoiiited bs f|Ueeii Efizabit/i, 85. 

Dortrinnl pui itaii', .3t)l 

Doitriiv. Refitnnalion of it desired in 
the // irifthni-Cmirt eonteieiice, .32.». 

Din trim > (if the chuicli reformed, 14. 

Dublin univrr-it\ founded, .3t)M, 

Dutch Hit-, /'rrmli ehiirehe-, tlieir ad- 
<!re-s til Jtiim.s I. and liis answer, 
iI20. Addre-s to the bishop t»f Eon- 
dun* his answer, .3.3S, J.nud oblige'. 
them to eoiifonn, 47.3. His injtine- 
tiiiiis, ibid. 'I’liey are broken uji, 
474. 

Di/kr Mr. suspended. His pa- 
li'liioners intercede, and the. lord 
treahiirer, but in vain, 2.36. 

i:. 

E AT0\ Mr. John* hi.s death and 
rbaracter, .591. 

Errtesiastical courts their power ex- 
tended liy Laud, 481. 

F.dwnril VI. born, 19. Sncc4*edii his' 
fatiicr, 26. Ttie regency, ibid, lie 
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formation in his roign, 97. Ills in- 
junctions about religion, &c. ‘28, 
Forbids preaching, for n time, 30. 
Jlis first service book, 31, ?i3. In- 
surrections and rebellions, 34, 35. 
Severities on aeeount of religion in 
his time, ihiil. He with great reluc- 
tance signs the warr.MU for execut- 
ing ./o^m for heresy, 36. His 

piety, 40. Letter to the archbishop 
to dispense wjlh the habits in 
Hooper's consecration, 19.. Pat.^nt 
for establishing the Cirrmati church, 
43. Book of articles, tS:c. 14. Se- 
cond service book, 45. Appoints a 
royal visitation, 46. Reformation 
in his reign, 47. His death and 
character, 40. His la.vt will ap- 
points the lady June fi/< ;/ his siic- 
ces^ior. Til. l.taw^ about religion re- 
pealed, 51. Revived by queen ElU 
tafufh^ 80. His service book re- 
establi'.hed, S7. 

Elders, puritans' opinion concerning 
them, 351. 

EHzahfth ])rince'S married to the elec- 
tor' PuhUint , 366, 

fJizuheth tjueeii illegitimated by her 
father, 17. Her danger and suUer- 
ingii in her sister's reign, 73, Acces- 
fion to the crown, 77, State of the 
nation and of religion at that time, 
ibid. Sin* forbids all preaching for 
• time-, 78. The supremacy restored 
to her, 70. Appoints ecclesiastical 
roniniis«iioners, SO, Afraid ot re- 
forming too far, 86, 111, Injuuc- 
tions about religion, 9.3. The ima- 
ges .and popish ceremonies, 94. A*- 
iisto the confederate protestants in 
Scotland, 101. The pope writes to 
her, 103. Is nver-<c to the married 
clergy, 106. Hei supremacy con- 
firmed, ibid. ritcB to the arch- 
l>i.6iops to enforce the .act of unifor- 
mity, no. Refuses to ratify the 
bishops' adverlisemriits. III, 114, 
!I7. Vi-its the niiiversity of Cum- 
bridf*e, 199. Instance of her stretch- 
ing the prerogative, 136. Sickness, 
and hazard of the reformation, 139. 
Assists the confederate prolestaiifs 
of France and Holland, 14 1 . Re- 
bellion of her popish subjects, 149. 
Is excommunicated by the .pope, 
ibid. Proceedings of her parliament 
thereupon, MX Arbitrary with 
her parliament, 151. And stops 
their attempts for reformation, L>S. 
Her inveteracy aga,inkt th*.* puritan.*. 
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no. Favourable to the papists, 185, 
Persecutes the anabaptists, 186, 
OrindaCs honest advice to her, 193. 
She sequesters and confines him, 
ibid. Designed marriage with the 
duke of Anjou, 199. Forbids a fast 
which the commons had appointed^ 
200. And the private fastings or 
the clergy, ibid. Requires full con- 
formity, 201. Continues to assist 
foreign protestaats, 209. Grants a 
commission of concealments, ibid. 
Revokes it, 210. Grants a new ec- 
clesiastical commission, 926. Again 
stops proceedings for a further re- 
formation, 246. A plot of the pa- 
pists against her life, 248, Rejects 
the bill for the observation of the 
sabbath, 949. Stops other bills for 
reformation, 955. Puritans peti- 
tion, but in vain, 959, Conduct in 
the Spanish invasion, 263. Again 
stops the proceedings of parliament, 
264. Prohibits the books against 
the church, 268, Arbitrary message 
to parliament, 281, Repents of 
putting /inrrowf and Greenwood to 
death, ‘2S9, Dislikes the predesti- 
narian controversy, 303. Again 
stops tlie parliament's proceedings, 
.308,310. Her death and character^ 
314. 

EViot Mr. removes to New England^ 
416. 

English Puritanism, abstract of it, 350, 

Episcopacy, Bishop Ilall's defence of 
it, 541. Answered by Smectymnuus, 
hid. Remarks, 545. 

Episcopacy restored in Scotland, 361. 

Erudition of a Christian man, a re- 
markable book, called the king’s 
book, account of it, 23, 

Essex petitions for their deprive^ 
ministers, 225, 237. 

Et (\tera oath, 520. Objections against 


it, .531. 

.^communication, terrible consequence 
of it, 3,38. . 

xilcs for religion in queen Mary 9 
d iv** 67. Their petition to her in 
behalf of the sufferers at home, 61. 
DiMiutes among them about the ce- 
ri-inoiiies and service book, wind, 
cave rise to the puritans, 67. Ihcy 
appeal to tW. , 

„pl,.i tlie breach between t ic.ii, liirf. 
Farther difference among them, T-* 
Tliev return home at Elhabith s a^ 
cession, and with what temper, »9y 
Their good resolutions, ibia. 
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r. 

F actories EngUsh in iiouand^ 

regulations of them projected by 

Tag ills comes over into England^ SO. 

His bones dug up ani burnt, 63. 
T'aiklauJ lord, his speech for reformn- 
tioo of the hierarchy, 550. 

Family of love, 186. 

Fast voted by the commons, 200, For- 
bid by tlie queen, i6id. 

Fastings of the clergy put down, 200. 
Ferrars bishop burnt, 61. AVas against 
the popish garments, 1 12, 

^V/dand Wilcox imprisoned for the 
admonition to the parliament, 138. 
Apology', 160, Supplication, ibid. 
Conference with the archbishop’s 
chaplain, ibid. And bard usage, 
ibid. 

Field Mr. suspended, 225, 

Fisher bishop refuses the oath of suc- 
cession and supremacy, 12. Be- 
headed, 18, 

Fish Simon his supplication of the beg- 
gars, 13, 

Five MtmberSy king goes to the honse 
to seize them, 608. Authors of that 
project, 609. 

Fletcher Dr. bishop of London^ 
persecutes the puritans, 298, The 
queen displeased with him for his 
second marriage, ibid. He dies, 
ibid. 

Foreign protestants take sanctuary in 
England^ 30. Their sentiments about 
the habits and ceremonies, 113. 
Foreign protestant churches disowned, 
474. 

Forms, bfc. a variety of them in dif- 
ferent churches allowed even by the 
papists, 32. This complained of in 
the church of England, 109. 
jPox Mrm John^ his Acts and monN- 
anents, 109. Neglected by the 
church for scrupling the habits, ibid. 
Summoned before the commissioners. 
Refuses to subscribe, 118, Inter- 
ceeds with the queen to spare some 
baptists, 186, His death and cha- 
racter, 

pranckfort the congregation there, and 
their manner of worship, 67. In- 
terrupted by Dr. Cox, 70. The con- 
gregation divided a^^io, 72. The 
new book of discipline, ibid. 
Frederick elector i'etSufine marries the 
princess Elizabeth, 866. 

Freemen London to be disf ranch ited 
for not going to church, 1.36. 
Frte-miU, rise of the controversy about 
It, 61. 


Freke Dr. made bishop of Honcich. 
190. Ilis severity ag.'iinst the puri- 
tans,^] 97. And against ‘the browii- 
ists, *208. Ilis articles against the 
justices, ibid. 

French church in London restored, 98, 
See Dutch. . 

i-^rench maich^ .?05. Com pleated, ttn*d 
the consequences of it to the nation, 
401. 

Frith John burnt, 

Fuller Mr, his suffenngs, 31 1« 

G. 

G alloway p. his account of 

the liampton-courl conference, 

.323, 

Gardiner bishop imprisniied, and hard- 
ly used, in Edward's reign, 33. De- 
prived of his bishopric, 44. Re- 
stored by 53. Commissioned 

to persecute the protestants, GO, 
Cruelty to Dr. Taylor the martyr, 
ibid. Farther cruelty, remarkable 
illness and death, 62. 

Gardiner Mr. his melancholy case, and 
hard usage, 252. 

Gawton Mr. his bold letter to the 
bishop of iVoricicA, 191. 

General assembly at Glasgow, 506. 
Dissolved, but continues sitting, 
507. 

General assembly at Edinburgh, 513. 
Geneva bible, account of it, 97. 

Geneva discipline set up by some of 
the £Dgli»h exiles at Geneva, 71. 
German and Dutch church established 
in Lfondon, 43. Pot down by Mary, 
53. Restored under Elizabeth, 98. 
Forbid to adroit puritans to their 
communion, 178, 

Germany disputes there occasioned by 
the interim, 40. 

Gifford Mr. his sufferings, 235. 

Giles (St.) church consecrated by Bp. 
Laud. 442. 

Gilpin Mr. Barnard, his death and ex- 
traordinary character, 217, &c. 
God^faihers and God-mothers, opinion 
of the paritaus about them, 133. 
Goodman a priest, reprieved by the 
King, 157. 

Greenham Mr. suspended, 191. 
Greenwood, the brownist minister tried 
with Barrowe, &c. 288. Executed, 
289. 

Grey Lady Jane, proelainied Queen, 
51. Executed with her husband, 
53. 

Gricaancev complained of by the puri- 
tans, 320. 
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Crimaione Sir HarbotUe, Lis speech 
against Laud, 533 

Grim/ir/.Dr. of a niild temper, 114, 
124. Puritans cxainined before 
him, 130. Made archbishop of 
York, 146. Suppresses a letter 
to the queen from the elector Pala- 

• tiue in favour of the puritans, 151. 
Made archbishop of Canterbury, . 
188. Regulates the propbesyings, 
192. Refuses to put them down, 
writes to the queen in their be- 
half, 193. Is sequestered and con- 
fined. ibid. Submits in part, 194. 
Licenses puritan ministers to 
preach, 197. His death and cha- 
racter, 218 

Guernsey and Jersey reduced to con- 
formity, &c. 354 

Guest Dr. bishop of Rochester, his 
opinion of the ceremonies, 111 

Gu^-Powder Pht, 345 

H. 

HABITSy different opinions of the 
reformers about them, 32. Who 
were at the head of tlie two parties, 
33. Rise of the coBtrovemy, 40. 
Hooper refuses thou, 41. Judg- 
ment of foreign divines, ibid. The 
puritans write to the courtiers a- 

f aiost pressing them, 110. But the 
isliopsfor iuforcing them, 111. A 
farther account of the seutinicnts 
of the first reformers, &€. 112. 
State of the question, ibid. Aihr- 
tlier account of the opinion of 
ibrei||li divines, 1 13. Eii^Uh l^ity 
averse to tlieip, il3,125. Dr. Hum- 
phreys and Sampson cited, and, ex* 
amined, 114. Argumeuts against 
weai'iiig and inforciqg them, 115, 
116. Scrupled by the university 
of Cambridge, 122. Aud of the 
pin'itaiisin general, 134 

Judge, his hard iis^c, &c. 54 
HaU bishop, his divine riglit of epis- 
' copacy, 514. Revised aiid altered 
by Laud, ibid 

Samilipn nisrquis of, senp high com- 
raiasioner into. Scotland, 505. De- 
claims agaioit ley-elders, 507 
Jfumpion Court conference, proclama- 
tion for it,- S2tt Fersons concerned 
in it, StS. first day’s conference, 
323* Second day^s conference, 324. 
^marks upon itr3^ . Third day’s 
con&rehci!^ |\irUans refw to 

Im'coholudeff.by U, 4hd theiPrea- 
8qps,.53Q'^,f 


Ilaydon Mr. his sufiering^, 450 
Heath bishop deprived, 46^ Restored 
53 His speech against the. act of 
uniforinhy, 87. . Deprived again, 88 
Henry YllL his birth and character,^?. 
Breaks' with the popts 7. Assumes 
the title of supreme head of tke 
church, 8. Is divorced, and marries 
Anu Bullcn, 10. The clergy submit 
to him. 11. He qbtainsthe first fruKs 
and tenths, 12. Monasteries, &c. 
surrendered to him, 14. '^Articles pf 
religion devi«ied by him. 17. Is Cf- 
communicated by* the pope, ibid. 
His injunctions thereupon, 18. llin- 
dratices to h farther reformation, .19, 
He prosecutes the protestants, 20* 23, 

24 And the papists for denying li^s 
supremacy, 22. Slate of the refor- 
mation, 24 He dies, 26 
Henry prince his death and character, ' 
366 

Heretics, rite of the penal laws against 
them, 5. llefieciiohs, ibid. Some 
p| thpse laws repealed, 11, 28. Re- 
vived in Alary's reign, 59. Seve- 
ral burnt, 36 > 

Heyliut his unreasonable reflections 
upmi king Kdward VI. 49 
Hcyipood ji)stice, stabbed by a papist, 
556 

J^ierarehy of the church, obje .lions 
against it, l3l. Opposed by Cart- 
wrigUr, 144. Brownists opinion of 
it, 284. Petitions against it, 545, 

546. Petitions in favour of it, 545. 
Ministers petition for reforming it* 
546; King mieiposea in favour qf 
it, ibid. Speeches against 'it, fee- 

547. Speeches for refonnitig. U, 550. 
More speeches foe and against it, 

, &CU569 

High Commissum Cour/, rise of it, :80. 

A grievance to the subject, dl. . The 
first in Llis^aheth’s reign, 93. Their 
proceedings, ibid. 114, 116. Their, 
new injunctions with the couse- 
. queiiccs of them, 120, 121. Hieir 
arbitiary doings, 173. Their farther 
proceedings, ^c, 174, 175. A new 
one appointed, and t be preamble to 
the commissioo; 226. Tlieh power 
of impriaonmept, 228. Of their fines* 
and power to frame arltclies for the 
clerjsw. 229i Manner of their pro- 
cee^ngSf, ^rjui.Qf citation, 1^30. 

. Their in' prM^ 

. fjiy Vithoat a licence. ffSO. Their 
power debated in Mr. Cew^kry’a 
r qmse, 278. Thqlr crneltj^ ser forth 
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•«edla|c& the piiff«t«iia» 540, 

Pettuon of tlitf parliament against it» 
S5d. Farlbef account of tbtm« 403* 
Act for aboiiahing it. 574 
tJildefsham Mr. his former recentattoa 

and %uffermgst «6i . ^ . 

BibbrtkoMU^Aitbiar. huaeadiwd, 
chariicier. 446 

HSfaa Mr. bu^ ^ , 

archbishop of York* aeiit to 
the Tower, 53 
nomiH^ firrt book of, «e 
Hoafcer^a ecclesiastical ^lity* aceonnt 
of that book, «95 Genet al pruici. 

• nics contamed. ibid. Reuiai ka u(Min 

them. «96. Removes to ^ew Eng- 

Hpepff bishop, his character, S9 Kc* 
foses the habd% and his reasons for 
It, 41- He is hardly used on that 
account, 4«- Complies a little* 
and is msde bishop of Gloucester. 
4 «.Hw character, 43 Imprisoned by 
Mary; 53. Hts nmttyrdoni, 60 
Boni Dr. dies beyond sea, 5j. Ftea> 
ebes for the babits. 111 
Heme Mr. SamacLSdl 
Hiibkacit Mr his saffethiii, «78 
llnaiphrrys Dr. oted betore the eccle* 
siastiral copsmiHioiiefS* tl4. Letter 

then, 1 15 Answer to archbisliop's 
mestions, ibid Leiler to the qecen* 
116. He obtahn^n toleration. Cun* 
lounf* ibid, 

I. 

Aetiiip indepeii- 

writtt the qnera 
1h Aitoiir of Btr. tidal* 674. In 
Avour'of Mr. Cartwriijit and bis ” 
brethren, 277. His children* $|8. 
ficharionr in Scotland. Dedans 
Hon there in faronr of tlie kirk, 
^ibid. Sodden change, 319. Ap- 
pltcnfion of the papista to him, ibid. 
Of the bishops, ibid. Application 
of thepnritnnstohim* 920. His 
woclamation fbr the Haroptou 
conference, 321. Behariour 
In it* 322*330. Speech of the first 
conference with'^ the bishops* 
3f3. Is satisfied about some little 
scmples; ibill* Reason for per- 
— ‘^■^-“^-^bookitSfS Speech 
^aii£*Asdagaiiist 
* by 



. enforce confbrmity, SS6. Pnblisliies 
a proclamation nr that pniposc* 
331. Proclamation against the Jo- 
^siiits and puritans* 334. Speech to 
parlianient* ibid. Remarks upon 
It* ibid. Arbitrary proceedings. 
S35-S57.359. Ratines Uie canons, 
333* Demands the opinion of th^ 4 
jnd|pesia relation to proceedings 
against the puritans, 339. Solemn 
protestation iigainst favouring po- 
pery* 340. Gnu-powder plot dis- 
covered to bias. 345. Severe speech 
against tlie pnntmii, 346. Tcndciv 
ness and respect to the papists* 347. 
Breaks in upon and destroys it* 
354-355. Perogative achanced 
above dtl law* 357. Summonses 
parliament to Whitehall, makes 
au arbitraiy speech, 358. Re-* 
monstrances to him thereupon, 
359. Dissolves them* ibid. Re- 
ject of restoring episcopacy hi 
Scotland* Ac. 360. Transla- 
tion of the bible in his reign, 
364. ZTeal against Vorstins* 366. 
State of his court. Marries hi» 
daughter to the elector Palatine* 

, Hiid. Calls a parliament* amt dis- 
solves them in anger* 368. Dis- 
course in tlm Star Clmmber* 372. 
Progress into Scotland* 378. Weak 
immagcment of the afifairs of Bohe- 
mia, 382. Becomes a favourer of 
the ArmuiiaDs* 384. Speech to his 
parliament* Ac. 385. Adloums 
them. ibid. Writes to the speaker 
and dissolves them* 386. w Relaxes 
the laws against papists, 386* 390. 
Injunctions to restrain preaching 
Oslvtnisin* 388. Proceedings in 
the Spanish match* 395. Speech to 
parliament* 393. Remarkable an- 
swer to the petition* 394. Dies* 
395. State of rcKglofi in bis reign* 
ibid. Character of him and his 
court* 399 

JsFsry and Gamiey* relbnnatios 
there, 185 

JHfiOfl/Uk PrsfidiCs for tbehabHf* 
111. Death* character* and writ- 
ings* 153 

ImageB in churches pulled dowik 30. 
Set up again* A6. Pulled down 
again* 94 " i, . 

Meptaiti* ^wendimi^ i<i 
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Uiul. 371* Manner of erecting a 
«hurc^ ibid. 

477 

bf Henry yill. on the 
clergy , 17. Of ¥»nrai^ VI. tr. Of 
Maryy5.1. Of Elizabeth^ 9i. Of 
. Jamci to restrain preaching Calvi- 
Biism« 388. Remarks, Ibid. Against 
lectnms, 468 

fjmoiMittM in tim church, 44?. Au- 
thors of tliein censured hi parlia- 
ment, 633. votes against them, 
.53$. Conimitee for considering of 
ilicm, 570 4 

ihstRuftsn of a Christian man, set ' 
forth by tlic bishops, 18 
/j^tnrrcTtons, 18, 34, 142 
InterrogatorieB ^VWg\ft%4S0, the lord* 
treasiiriT's remarks on them. 


Kingmtll Mr, And^, his death and 
character, 143 *' ^ 

Kirk of Scotland^ James I. declares 
solemnly in favour of it, 318. Af» 
terwards deserts it, 319 
KneeHng at the sacrament, by what 
Btithority ciyoined, 67. Kxceptiona 
of the puritans agnnst it, <134 
Knight Mr. his sufferings, 234. Sep* 
mon against the prerogative 387. 
His bold answer npon being ques- 
tioned by the conrt, ibid 
Knox Mr. banished from Frankfort, 
70. Chosen pastor by the Eoglish 
exiles at Geneva, 71. Begins the 
refoimdtion in Scotland, 98. His 
rleath and character, 169 

L. 


231 . Whitaift iustiffes them, 23$ • 
Invocation ot saints favoured by tlie 
rtergy, 494 

Joan of Kent burnt, 35. Ciaiimer > 
guilty of her death, 36 
Johnwn Mr. suspended, his farther 
sufferings and deatii, 173 
Johnson Mr. a rigid Brownist, 312 * 
irtiandf, reformation tliere, 368. Scots 
settlement there, ibid 
Ii Uh insurrectioa and massacre, 592» 
Spreads terror over England 594. 
The autliort of it, ibid. Coiice m ' 
of the Rtoglish court in it, 595. 
Earl of EsseK*s account of it, 596# 
And t^ Marquis of Antrim’^, ibid. 
Jadges, their opinion about depnva* 
tioiw, 6cc. 3;19. Their cliaracter, 
402. -Ttoir opinion of thcconvo*^ 
eatioifs iltting after tlie dissolu- 
tion of the parliament, 518 , 

Jurticea of Norfolk and >mffolk^ tlieir 
answer to the bishop’s articles off 
inipeachinent against them, 208 
JwticM ot MMIt$ece, t(f. 

cation to thefouncil inbchalt or 
the pnritaos, and the effect ol it, 
213 

Juxon bl^p ffmdr lord treasurer, 
485 • 

K* 

* 

**S. 


LAt> Mr. his sufferings, 340 
LttHy-englihhf Zeal against popery, 
and the habits, 113 
Jjsmberl burnt, 20 

Lambeth articles, 302. Bislikedby 
the court, 303 

^jMtkorp Mr. account of him, 540 - 
Laiimcrf promotes the reformation in 
Henry VHitU’s time, 1 2. Resigns 
}tiie bishopric on account of the six 
articles ; Is imprisoned, 21. Is sent 
to the Tower, 53. HiiViit at Ox- 
ford, 62. Was against tiie habits, 

Landy his temper and principles, 402, 
404. Made bishop of London, 420. 

• Becomes prime minister, ibid. His 
answer to the common’s remon- 
^ stmiice, and remarks upon it. 422. 
Libels against him, 425. Srlienie 
for goveining the church, 431. Be- 
bavionr at passing sentence on 
lo^ifthton, 440. Consecidtion of 
Cived CImreh, &e. 441. Care of 
the press, 453. -Behaviour in Scot- 
Ignu, 454. Regulation of the king's 
Chapel at Kdiiiburgli, ibid. Is made 
Oirchbisliop of Canterbury, 458. 
Letter about tlie wakes and reveb, 
459. Makes alteratlous in the ser- 
vice-book, 464. Account of the 
state of his province, 468. Obliges 
the Pieuch and Dutch churches to 
confbimitv, 473. Exceptions to 
tlie brief for tlie palatine luinisiers, 
474. Farther account of tliestote 
0fhi9l»foi!h^',47»* *“«««? 

■ovrer ofthe.«ccle«i*8iic.l 

488- Spe^ 
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< '!iamber> 488.. More libels ai^ahut built, 369 

bill), 4i>l. Coniplaigs against the hords disagree with the commohi^ 

kiiig’sje**ter,5(>^. Stirs up the king 583 

to hasten his prcpHi ations against Ler</« of the councit dCMatisfied with 
flit* Si'ots, 50‘>. . Excites the clergy the bishops’ proceedings against 

to 4'ontributc tosvards tlie war, the puritans, and write to them 

ibid. Revises and allors bisiicm about it, 

Hall’s book of e|H5cop. icy, M 4. is Lord’s- public sports on it, 91V. • 
insulted b> the populacr.V»i7. Jn«- Hill for tlic belter ob.'^ervanre of it 

tifns tile canons, 5,59 Is iinprach>- Tejerted by the qneeii, 949. Wakes 

ed of hi:»h tre.ison, dj d. The Scots ai*d revels'on itcounteuauced, 4.»9. 

rharge against him, .*»33. Sir H. Declaration for sports on it, 400. 

Criimtonc’s spt eeb against him, Of its morality, iol. Votes for 

ibid. Is committed t^o tlic black the strict observance of it, 583. 

rod, bS \. liejds of ids impeach- 'Lddhirtmity tkek uncharitablciiess, 
ment, ibid. Spou'.s for himself, 66 
53.S. Sent to the Tower, Sus- 
pended from his jurNdietion, 5o7 M. 

Ledunrs, king’s iii.slruc.tions about 

them, 432. Their character and ^!ADYK Mr. &c. crnr.urcd for 
proceedings against them, 4.13.- preacidiig on pi'cdestination, 4.38 
Injunctions against them, 468 Hi- iliMMiivumg* Dr. .his Sentence, 416. 
shop Picrse’s usage of tln-m, 484 He is pardoned and preferi*ed, 

Legate Barthy bunit for Ariar.j'iin, ibid 
363 Mnrrwgr, the ring on it, forbidding it 

ijcighton Xyv* ’writes again«.t the bi- at certain times, and licensing it for 
shop.s, 439. Sentence, snfrcring.s, money ; disliked by the puritans, 
and character, ibid. Petition to 134 

the long parliament, and release, Marriages of the clergy legitiniate<I, 
hSr ^ , 46 

Lcrer Mr. Thomasy his death, 194 . Marlin-Mar^PrcJatey a .satyrical pani- 

IJbetUrs seditioas, to sutler deatii, phiet, 967 
902 Mary -queen, her accession to tlie 

iJcfjtces for preaching to be renewed, crroMi, 59. Dwhi ration almiit re- 

11 4. On what condition to be re- ligion, ibid. Trc-atnient of the 

newed again, 1.36 Siiit'olk men, .5.3. Restores poperv > 

Lilburne yif. Ins .sentence and sn (Ter- 54, ;>6. Injunctions to the bishops’ 

iog«, 491 .55. Marriage with Pliilij> of Spain* 

IJncohi^kirr niini.«^tei^ reasons for not 56. Restores the church lands, 59* 
snbscribimr, Ac. 348. An.swers to Pares out of the public record* 

them, ibid what was done against the monks* 

LiViovr/ ? antiquity of them consider- ibhl. Buniitiifs of the prote.stant* 
C‘l, ll in her reigu, ibid, and 60, 61, 63* 

Lituigy ronfirmrrl by fjarliamrnt, 33, Fiery /.ml, 6.k Number put to 

46. Excepfioirs of the piiritiin.s death for religion in her time, 61. 
arainst it, 131. Ktas^in forainvnd- Calamities of the nation, 74. Sick- 
ing it, 992 ness and death, 75. Her cIki- 

Loflji, a method of raising money, 108. laeler, ibid 
Pcrsoits imprisoned on accb'unt of Mary queen of Scots, tier bigotry hm| 
il? -HI •, ^ ill <?«i|duct, Her favourite and 

IMkerduy n kkhff^s fqlhnvet's so cal* hncjbaNd mqjHerfcd, ibid. Resigns 

fed, 4. .St.itut^s made liw erowir to^h^ sou., Is put to 

them, b. Rt pealed, IJ, 28/- rleatii by qticeti Elizabetit, 199 and 

Lmloii, had condltioii fair tcaiit oK . 94 i 3 
pn ^hcTs, 194 \ Mosh and I'Htl presence aHserted, 493 

Lotirf/m proceeilings of the rise of if, 

cc« Wisiuvitval coiuniUsiontrs against 43/>. . Their cfuireli covoiuint^ 43^ 

iIkjo, 118- t^iid co^f^iieiices of Mardi^dps, |bld« Nnmber -that 

fh'ese proceeding. |94^ , p4diUoii - went o%er, ibid 
convocation to W restored, 29 1 Massacre at i’aiis, a teitible one, 189 
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Mither Mr. HictiarJ, removes to 
47U 

J^Jaunsi’! !VIt. Ins siiSIriinis, .3*11 
McmUrs of coniniittcd to 

prisrm, :}d7, rM, 4‘i4, .51/). They 
are lined, 425 

liJillcnanj petition of tjic puritans, 

• .'^0 

suspended and deprived for 
, noii-confonnity, 116,- 117, 157, 159, 
K;:!, 173,^174, IPl, 1^7, Still, 225, 
1>:>4, 2,*:), 23f), 240, 257,.4fe0, 278, 
339, 476, 484, 510. What the pu- 
rilans wanted to have reformed 
eoiicertiiii- them, 326. Retire to 
llnUaiid, ;>li. Petition for re-v 
ionTiii!|;' t!ir iiicrarciiy, 516. Spee^ 
ehes on it, •JVre 550 
jl/iw's/n'sot ihe Wtud, pnritanV opinion 
coneernio)^ iIjlmO. 351 
Minhirij, piuitrins’ Goiuplaint of the 
abuse ol it, 131 

niobhhifcs. 517. 535. 638, 604. 605 
Momiitn'ii>s visited. 14. They are tup* 
pressed, ibid. Their revenues, 15. 

new nictliods of raising it, 3G7, 
408, .Md 

Montitffuv Dr/ his book favouring .po- 
pery, .397. Cited before .the com- 
luuii.H, 407. Censured by iheiu, let- 
ter signed by several bishops in his 
fiivour, 408, Ailicies against him, 
410. Made bisliop of Che.slei, 41(>, 
Ilis axtir'es of eiujuiry coiircrniiig 
iecliires, 484. Ills death uud clia- 
tacie.", 590 

JMuore Sir Thomas tc fuses the oath of 
:i'.cee.«>>ioii and siipioiiiucy, 12. Be* 
he.idid for it, ibid, and 18 
Mmricc Mr. ailoruey, his nrgiinicnts 
against (ho oiih ex officio, 279. 
jVToi I's I he house of coninioiis against 
it. and against the spiritual courts, 
282. Sudcis for it, ibid 

N. 

KAC's-heud consecration a fable, 89 
Station, dLstracted stale of it, 688. 

arc hbioliop, - Ills deaUi ftiid clia* 

. racier, 524 ; ' 

Kitgiand, the foiuidiition 'Of that 
colony,,, 382 . ■ *" j 

AVto Hud^doloitvi ‘170 \ ' 

A^ifiDiMwit^Wr* rMnoves to New Eng*. 

land, .511" ' ' ‘ • 

JSe%o Tvstaiiu^td hfir&t frtuislated' by 
VVicIvliiro, 4. *'By Tyiidal, with the 
wlnde bible, 13/ 15 

JVoN coj(/tfrmi/y/ rings for it, 476:1 
477 


Non-suhscribers io Whitgift’t articles, 
their compassionate case, and sup* 
plicatton to the counciC &c; 223. 
Petition of gentlemen ond parishi- 
oners in- their behai 1,225 
Northampton, scarcity of preachers 
there, UK 

^ Northumberland Earl of, lus refeclliotu 
142 ' 

Nom'ich, visitation of that diore^se, 172 
Prophesy mgs suppresscu there, 179- 

' \ 

OAKi}{ reformation, whence so called, 
‘34 

Oath ex officio what, and the unreason* 

' ^ablcness of it, 228, 232 Mr. at- 
. tnrney Mortice’s argument against 
• It. 279. ' Many oi the puriluiis take 
it and discover their synods^ 280, 
Their reasons for it* ibid 
Oath for church wardens 483 
‘Oath called aetera, .5^0 
OtHtination admitted by archbishop 
Griudall, 212 

Osimldeston Mr. his sentence, 490 
Oxford, ne# statutes fur the university* 
482 

P. 

PAGET Mr. his tufTeriiig*. 240; 
Articles against him, ibid. His far- 
ther surtcring.s> ibid 

Palatine duel Or marries king James’s 
.daughter, 366. Is ehoscii king of 
Bohemia. Is beaten and turned 
out of the kingdom and electorate, 
being basQly deserted by his fatiicr- 
in law, 582 

Palatine Family* m^uife^to m favour 
of it. .576 

Palatine ^Ministers, brief for them 47-4. 

Laud's exceptions to it,‘ ibid 
Papiits rise for llie old religion in Ed- 
ward’s reign, 34. Their demands, 
ibid. ^Are stippressedf 35, Their 
nuinheVs forniidab.’e in queen Eliza- 
beth’s tiiDC, and their expectations 
frdra her death, 141. Rise in tho 
North, are suppressed, 142 First 
' open separation from the cburcli, 
ib*d«' Penal laws against them, 14,3, 
Iheir i^xptc'alions from king Junies 
I. 318. His tenderness inwards 
them, and oiVefs to iiiecl llicin half- 
way. 334. Rt monstrance of ilic' 
parliament against them. '385. Law!^ 
against them leluxedi 3^6* Articles 
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. intlieir favour in tbsSpanicIi matcli* 

. S90, And lit the French mitch,Sd5. 
Their buldneasin IreianH, 419* They 
arc favoured and promoted at court* 
49$« The if numbers and influence ; 
and Lord Carendcm*s account of 
them, 49(i« Proceedings agaioit 
, them* 655. The king lavouia iltenW' 
657 

Pcnriaian massacre; 169 
Parker archbishop* his consecration. 
89. Objections against its caiioni* 
cainecs. ibid, Tis conhrmed by par* 
liament, ilnd He eisiti his diocese* 
405. Settles the order of lessons, 
104. His zeal against the puritans* 
111, 114. Was not fond of the ha* 
bits at first. 117. His vhilent pro- 
ceding^, 116, 119. 170. Hts zeal 
fur uniforiuity, 157. He' inccnscs 
the queen against the relighms ex« 
t-rcises of the cleigr. 179. And sup* 
pressesJhem in the diticese of Nor<* 
wich* 181. Ills conduct in a sh^ini 
plist, 18.1. Which lie defendi* ibid. 
Visits the Isle of W ight. 184. Se- 
vere prncedings there, disliked by 
the Queen, and bis adgry letter* 
ibid. Death and characteri 188* 
187. 

Parker .Hr, Robert^ his sttflerings be- 
fore, and ivonderfol' preservation* 
S5,5. 

Pa.-khunt Dp. of Nonrlch, inveighs 
ag.*iiost the habits, 117. His timo-. 
rou»nes3, 177. Laroeofs the perse- 
cotion of the puritans, 178. Appro- 
bation of file religions ezerrisrsof 
the clergy* 180. He Is forced to sup- 
press them, 181. 11 m death and 

character. Ibid. 

Parliament^ attempts in it toirards a 
rerrerorinitiou * 151, 158,243* 

ParliatarnU AriC session of King 
James'* fust, and bis speech to' them, 
with lemarfct upon ilv S34# Tfigfr 
proceedings* .356. PMeedtogs io 
anothersesclhn* 358. Kliighi speech 
to them, Ibid* Petitions about grie- 
vances* 86d|, liissolved* ibid, A-. 

' tiOlKer ^ealled and dissolved, 388. *: 
ilnolher ftartiameof, and the King's 
speech to them, .181. l>eciaf,ition* 
8®5- Reirtonitfance againrtjta'ti.^ts* < 
888 . ^Petition and prote»talfOB*ij 
ibid. Dissolved, ibidr. AiloCbeif-- 
parlfament, and the King's speech 
io ibem, 3U3, Petition against pa- 
pMS, and *he Kihg^s answfr, .194. 
PaiRamektfht Urm of Charles 1.488, , 


Petilions against p.'ipists, and the 
King's! answer, 405. Dissolved, ^08. 
His second parliament, 409. Their 
remonstrance* and the King's an- 
swer, 4 1.V Their farther proceed- 
• ings,42l. Keep the speaker in the 
chair whilst they make a protesta- 
tion, 421. Are dissolved, ibid, *7;iie 
8hort Parliament, 516. 

Parliament the Long one, sad condition , 
of the court at the calling of it, 597. 
Its general character* 575- The 
S^eniiig of it* 578. Appoint com- 
iiiittees,677* Speeches in it against 
the late canons, ibid. Resoliitioni 
against them, 578. Their proceed- 
ings against Laud, 537. Set the pri- 
soners of the prerogative at liberty, 
.518. Vote those iiinovaiioiis down, 
512. Petitions to them for and 
against the hierarchy, 54.5, A:r, 
King's speech to them thereupon, 
546. Several speeches io the house 
upon those petitions, 547. ' Itesolu- 
tions thereupon, 55.5. Proceedings 
* against papists, ibid. Proceedings 
against the Karl of Straflurd, .560. . 
Wot of the court ag;.tii.4t them, 561. 
Act for its continuance, 584. Their 
solemn vow and protestation* 565, 
They abolish the high commission 
court and star chamber, 574. tm- 
pcacli ihirleeo bishops, 578. Their 
declaration concerning sitting on a 
Sunday, ibid, 'i’lieir proceedings 
upon, the Irish insurrection, .597. 
Cirnnd remoost ranee, 000. Their 
petitioo iiresciUed with the remon- 
strance, 601, King goes to seize 
five of their members, 6U8. City of 
London Ow them, 609. They take 
away the bishops^ votes, 6J2.‘ 

Peary Mr. the Brownisi, his history, 
990. Proclamation against him, 
;,fbid. He is tnken, 291. liis trial 
"and condemnation, ibid. His decln- 
raliunf* Ibid. Ills complaints to the 
treasurer, 292. • His proiesfiition, 
ibid. eneotled »n a hurry, 

Peeiimi Mt bis death, character, and 

Pere^htiak' of the protfstnirts under 
3:vHrti!^>yilI. 13 , 21, 23, Of those 
r.ythejf =cali^ heretics 

VlthV time* .1.5. tn Mary's T^Jgn. 

In France and ilieTjuw 
Countries. P39. Of the Anabaptists 
in England, 188. Oi the Doowniltv; . 
„...'.20ti*.284,Ar.'* 

Petthf articlel of* 37,8. 
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Feter Martyr made divinity profesior 
at Oxford, 30. Opinion about the 
habits, 41, IW. Ordered to leave 
the kingdom in Mary’s reign, 53. 
His wife’s body dug up, 73. 

Fatitiona of the ministers in divers 
counties, against subscription, 224, 
225. Of gentlemen and parishionets 
' for their ministers, 225, and 237. 
Their petitions to parliament, 243. 
2M.. To the convocation, 247. A- 
gainst the growth of popery, 405. 
Oi the Calvinists against the King’s 
declaration. 420. Of the Scots 


pie of England’s aversion to it, 113. 
It gains ground in Queen Elizabeth’s ^ 
time, 168, 185, 209. Statute against 
seducing her subjects to it, 203. Ad- 
vances towards It in James the first’s 
reign, 395. In Charles the first’s 
reign, and the causes of it, 404, 405. 
Its increase in Ireland, 419. Ad* . 
vances of the church of England In- 
wards it, 495, 

Popish Bishops deprived, 88. Their ■ 
behariour to Queen Elizabeth, 103. 

Popiih confederacy to extirpate the 
protestant religion, 141. 


against the liturgy, 500. Of the said J 
parliament to the king, 601. Of the j 
Lord Mayor and aldermen to the 
parliament, 603. Of the London . 
apprentices, 604. 

Petition of right, 415. 
petition* for and against the hierarchy, 
515, 604. 

Philput Mr. his martyrdom, 62. 

Pierae Bishop, his usage of the lectu- 
rers, 484. 

Pithington Bi«bop of Durham writes 
to the Earl of Leicester against 
pressing the habits, 110. See more, 
112. His death and character, 192. 
Plot against the long parliament, 561, 
Consequences of It, 562, 
Plumbers^HaU, puritans meeting there 
apprehended and examined, 136. 
They are imprisoned, 139. 

Pluralitiea and non residence, the bill 
against them opposedby the convo;. 
cation, 244. Rejected by the lords, 
245, Another bill to prevent them ; 
which the convocation also addres- 
ses the queen against, 264. 

Pool cardinal arrives from the pope, 
and reconciles the kingdom to Rome, 
58. Loses his influence, because 
thought not severe enough against 
heretics, 73. . 

Pope's power and extortions m Eng- 
land, 1. Restrained by the statutes 
of pro visors and proetnuniroy 2. 
ry VIII. breaks with him, 8. His 
aithority in England abolished by 
parliAmeat,S, II. Oathtobe takM 
ikKaintt U, 1*. He e«.uiB»«»«ca»W 
Kin, Henry VUI, 
salMthtm repealed •" 

09. Rerlved by Bllnabelh, 80. 
IlhMthnritjrnboltobed 
IM. 198. Be ad«onifhe« Elina 
Eel&. IM. AimI excommanicdtet 

F.i^!^Iary’> rel«n • ‘rof. ple‘“« 
it, Mi Riwored by 
A Waady ralidlai, 163, KWa The pea- 


Popish laws repealed, 28< 

Popish, lords, petitions against them, 
604. 

Powers civil and ecclesiastical, obser- 
vations' concerning theirjast bound- 
aries, 84. ^ . 

PreacherSy the great scarcity of good 
ones, 96, 103. 105, J20, 198. The 
reasons of it, 198, 232, 269, Dili- 
gence of the pnritan preachers, 189^ 
Prracfttng Ministers desiredJby thepu- ' • 
ritans, 329. 

PreocAtng forbid, 17, 30, 52,.78i Votes . 

for encouraging it, 582. 

Predestination and free will, rise of the 
controversy about them, 64. Re- 
vived in the university of Cam- 
bridge, 301. Sentiments of the 
church on this head, 300, and 304. 
Prerogativcy acta in favour of it, 22. 

Advances of it, 357. 

Presbyterian church, the first in Eng- 
land, 168. 

Presbytery established by law in Scot- 
land, 294. 

Press restiained, 125, 248. Private 
one set up by the puritans, 267. 
Discovered, and the entertainers of . 
it punished, 268. Restraint of it, ia 
favour of arminianism and popery, 
410, 411. Land’s care of it, 453. 
Preston Dr. 392,404, His death and 
character, 426, 

Prisoners of the prerogative released 
by the long parliament, 536, ^7 . 
Proclamationsy acts conceroinjg them, 
22. Repealed, 28. 

Proclamation for the Hampton- Court 
conference, 321. To enforce confor^t 
mity, 331. Against jesnlts and pu- 
ritans, 334. Against papists In* Irc- 
. land, 419. Against prescribing a 
Time for calling parliaments, 426. 

^ For repairing churches, 443. For 

hindering the puritans transporting-' 
f themselves, 492. 

ProphasuingSy what confession of faiin 
»l,ortbyt|#««»b«ni'WiU«.«o 
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17^ Sup^piwed ill the dipcese of 
}iprpr<cA, I hid. R«i;uiated in other 
dioceses, 19^.. Queen’s reasons for 
pouin;; them down, 193. Grintlai 
refnsns to pnt them dowi^ and 
writes to the queen in their favonr; 
ibid. Totally suppressed. Ibid. 

. Attempt to revise them, to no pur- 
pose, 

f^atestanis^ burnt in Mary 9 reign, 6Q« 
Ar« • Private congregatloiis of them 

Profes/cjtA' apd Papists^ mlged exe- 
cution of (hem, $3. 

Protestants in France . and the Aoie- 
CoutUrhia^ Ac. persecHttfd, 139. 
Como to England^ ibid. 

Pretesiant InitteU in Gtrn^mp ruined - 
by king Jame^^ 333. 

Protesittiion of the ministers of Iheou ' 

• and CornmmLt cencerniag their loy- 
alty, 3S3; Of the commons against . 
^rmtasentsMi, 431, 4'79. Of the 
JfcQ /9 against imposing the iitnrgj, 

\ 500, Qfibe long parliament, 603. 
Of the bishops, 607. Objections 
Mffilmt it, ibid. 

Prpnm^ BazHsiek and Burton^ their 
tealeiice la the 3#or-OI«m6«r, 463. 
469. Their second sentisnce, 438. 
jSiejr are released by the long par- 
liamei>t,5i36. 

i>iirifaas, their dnetriaes agreeable to 
these of Wkkiiffe^ 3. Rise, 07. 
Sentiments concerning the supre- 


laws against |).aptsts turned against 
them, ibid. Courage and integrity, 
144. Hardaliips on tbeiii by archbi- 
shop Poi7.vr. 157. More 6r them sus- 
ptuded, ibid. Apuly to the parlia- 
nieat. 158. Their admonitiamXo ihem, 
ibid« Gaia ground, 167* Krect a 
presbytery at IVandaworth^ |bid, 
A severe pe/sei-ution begun agahi!?e 
them, 170. Olfer a public dUputa- 
tipa, 173, Idinifters caressed by 
thcenpeople, 177. Separate com- 
mupioa, ibid, thkirk and French 
ebus^hes forbid to admit t|iom to 
their coinmuhiOn, 178. Sham pint 
fathered on them, IS-J. Oiligcfice 
of their preachers, ISO. Associa- 
tions, 19Q. M'tre of their mini-ters 
suspended, 191. Farther severities 
against them, 197, 198, 30^^. mi. 
Supplication of jihe justices in their 
favour, 21.3. Many more of I heir 
ministers suspended, 921. Hard- 
sliips they were under from ir/o7- 
gi//> articles, 922, 22.3. Pctitiuiis 
in their favour, ibid. The lord 
treasure^, aod Uic council write to 
the archbishop in their favour, mi, 
2.3^2. Obtain a kind of conferrnro 
at A«iin4rtA, 233. Bishop j4ylmcr\s 
severities i^aiiist them, 2:il. Their 
book of discipline, 242. Apply tu 
the parliaaseiit, 243. Supplication, 
ibid. The hidiops' answer to their' 
propo^U, ibid. Apply to convo- 


inacy,63. Were for uniformity in 
religion, 92. When and on what 
aecnant they began to be called 
Puriians, 86. Several of Ibfm rc- 
/ase bishoprics, 89. Principles 
' compared wilb those of the other 
reformers, 90, Ac. Some refu.<ie 
lieiogs, nod others comply for the 
fresonl, 96w Propongls in convo- 
cai#oo». for w finriher reformation, 
I'lik Wttle to the conrtiersagaio'it 
prewlog the habits, 110. Deprived 
tor refusing the hahiii, 1 19. Far- * 
ther sererUios against them, 120. 
Vnive^llM^CniisAddgs favourable^ 
to them, IVt; Its. iM coascMen* 
net of ihnlr dt^rliKhiioa, <6 ihentr 
folgnf atid 4a tbe chunch. Ibid. 
IfMdildiga they irnre euiprs 
Ibmw fiHstiittie In the charth, ibsd. 
Others scipaiwbr* 186. Ot\j|n^om^ 
HgpIMUie hlnrarnhy of the dmneli, - 
Ac* 181. A«tsne wijOi fha coafbr- 
mistsia doctrlan, AmeeOmg 
o them broke pp at Pimker'^ 
iBOi, W. J^afferhggf. 198, 
tSSR im, lidfiatars M9, >c 


cation, 247. Apology to the church, 
and proposals to the arclibbhop, 
ibid. Supplication to parliaotnit, 
2.54. Bill offered for farther re- 
formation^ ibid. Remove farther 
from the church, 2.57. Farther suf- 
ferings, ibid. Quiet behaviour, 
Petilion the queen, 259. Proceed- 
ings it) their classes, 260. Apply 
to parliament, 263. Their fartiter 
sidferiogs, 274. .Some take the oath 
aiiu^eio, and discover their syuuds, 
SKfl. They are turned over'to the 
asslpfs, 966. fioptroversy between 
ftlijitpi aad tbd eburcb ceases for a 
- W. finmpsqry nf tbe con- 
yrilh them ip the reign of 

Tbgirabaracter, 81 ^ 

Conference 

. betmeon 4hein and the hisbops, Ac. 
«i Uernptm^^'aari^ ttSifj, Hour they 
. tvere utated in It, 328, 929,330. 
iUfusa in b« concluded by M, and 
their reason^, ihid.:^ Offer, to give 
an apsfcor ip wriljlng, 931. Their 
dlfUgglet In coavor4sM<en to no ppr- 
imir>.386, Blhhnp •P>eaM> 
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their favour, ibid. Canons against 
them, ^37. Itelire to Holland^ 341. 
They differ about the lawfulness 
and necessity df separating from 
the church, 344. Their arguments 
returned upon that of (he bishops 
against tolerating them, 347« They 
6 Her a public disputation, 348. 

‘ Remove farther from the church, 
and the occasion of it, .848, 349. 
Protest their loyalty, 353. Unrea- 
sonableness of persecuting them, 
359, Several remove to Ireland^ 
369. They settle in jSfeto England^ 
.3H9. The distinction of ckurch and 
ft ale Puritans, 384. Doctrinal Pii- 
ritans, 3HH, They gain ground, 
395. Bishop fVilliams favourable 
to them, 413. More go to ^ 
England,^ 435, 470, 472, 310. Their 
hardships in relation to the book of 
sports, 462. Their indiscreet zeal, 
477. Their courage, 491, They 
are forbid to go out of the kingdom, 
492. They increase, ibid. What 
they aimed at iu Charkt the first s 
time, 573, 

Q 

Q UREN of Charles 1, her charac- 
ter, and iuflucuce over the king, 
402. 


R j rifOLDS Dr. His part in the 
JiamptQH Court conference, 3«4, 
dic. His death and character, re- 
markable case of him and Ins bro- 


ther, 356. . 

Et formation, stale of religion m Eng- 
La, before it, I- W.rkhffrr 
atlrmpta towards "** 

Rise of it in iicnry VI I UK s time, 

10. A remarkable story of this 
rritical jonetere, IbiiT. 
progress of it in thU **'*"•.**' / ^ 
Clergy enemies to it, ibid. And 
the monks and friars, iS. 

of it at the said 

U'be juilice of the Sngbth jefot^- 

tion, and Iheregal power of reform- 
ing argued and debated, SO. 
beginning and progrws of itin thj* 
reign, 81. It was left '“P'rJ"*' 
41. Orerturned by 4“**" xl?’ 

Si. ReeWe. under queen I. << -«»'«• 

11 , 79 . (Advipe of foreign divi^ 
about ft^ lbW. T The 
epcatltwagMiatl iti 88. 
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for it, 94. It goes on slowly. 111, 
It is ill great danger by the queen’s 
sickness, 139. Popish, confederacy 
to banish it out of the world, 140. 
Proceedings in parliament for a 
farther reformation, 150, 156, 158. 
Stopped by the queen, 151. Far- 
ther proceedings in parliament 
in favour of it, 243,. 244, Again 
stopped by the queen, 246, 247, 
254,- 

Reformation of doctrine requested in 
the Hampton-Court conference, 325; 

Reformers, their fatiU mistake about 
the necessity of uniformity,^ 32. 
Divided about the habits, ibid. 
Many of them of persecuting prin- 
ciples, 36, Which gave great ad- 
vantage to the papists, ibid. Seve- 
ral of them fly beyond sea in Marfs 
reign, 53, Divided about discip- 
line and- ceremonies in queen Eliza- 
beth's time, 85. 

Refugees return in Edteard Vlth 
reign, 27. In queen EUzabelh'st 
78. 

Religion, sad state of it before the re- 
formation, 169, 214,314. Puritans 
opinion of it, 350. Unsettled state 
of It, 581. 

Religious assemblies broke op, 182. 

RamonRrance of the parliament against 
papists, 385. Remonstrance of 
Charles's third parliament, 417. 
Rtsmofairance of the long parliament 
against papists, 55T. Their grand 
remonstrance, 600. Petitions pre- 
sented with it, 601. ^ 

Rhemist testament, Cartwnght forbid 


to answer it, 252. , 

Ridlejt Dr, preaches against images, 
27, Succeeds Ronner, 37. Is very 
zealous for the habits, 41. Relaxes 
his opinion about them, 43. 

with at Ox/orif. 6*. 

..ft9„riv nfraioBt the popish garments 


r in 'marriage, why the puritans 
diked it, 134. * . 

f and Ceremonies, of retaining the 
lulsh ones, 32, . 

Mr, the first independent, 
2. His porting speech to nis 
neregati'on, S8K 
.« John assists in translating 
[,le. 16. His 

as against the popish habltv, 118. 

rrs Mr. Ws sufferings, 48b. ^ 

/ and Brineh pelitiiin, ot5. 

^ceches fit ilte formW, 541 . 
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JtoHndhead and Cavaliett otiginal of 
the ua ines, 

J\ud bi'hop, iiis spipecli in convocation 
about the cross Jtt baptism, and in 
favour of tbepuriiaus,3iid* 

S 

S ABTiATH^ controversy about it, 
292. 

l^gcramcnt^ act for administering^ it in 
both kinds, 29. Reformatiou of tlie 
service, 31, 44. 

Sacrament arie$ who, 20, 

Mr, proceedings of the ec- 
clesiastical commissi ouers against 
him and J)r, llumphrujfSt 114, Is 
deprived, 1 16, Rf*jgiis his lecture, 
182. His death, 264. 

Sani\iis bishop of IVarccUer egainsi the 
habits, 112* Reminds the ^ueen 
of the great searisity of preachers, 
120. Letter, to the treasurer 
for suppressing ibe puritans, 16-1, 
Made archbishop of Yarkf IbS. 
His proceedings against the puri- 
tans, 258. Hi* death, 265. Re- 
markable passage in his last will, 
ibid. 

Sa'jricat, pamphlets on the pan tans’ 
tide, 26T, 868. fjnaeii prohibits 
them, 868. 

S !undrr$ Mr, burnt at Country, 60, 

S haol^Mn^cn restrained, 260. 
H'tifandf the reformation there, 98. 
Sic. Their confession of faith, and 
kirk discipline, 102. Farther ac- 
count of atfairs there. 128, Their 
kirk discipline established. 129. A 
summary of the kirk affairs there, 
S94. Episcupacy restored agaiost 
the sepnc of the nation, 361, &c. 
Book of canons for that kingdom, 
479, 480. Liturgy, 500, 

S jAi iiAiopi camerraieHffSdl, Their 
declinator against the general as- 
sembly, 507. They are deposed, 

So/.» divines write to the bishops 
against imposing ihe habits, 1 12, 
Sed^ liturgy, 500. Imposed by the 
prerogative, ibid. Occasions lu- 
»uUs# 501.502. ^eiition-s against 
it, ibid. And a prbiestation, 603. 

S o/s Jrofnnd^ S6tl. Their 

fit«ripUnc, ibid, Their ordinatioiis, 

503. The solemn league 
and covenant of the ffroti, ibid. 
Hinges concessioos lo them, 506. 


Preparations of the r,nf*t{sh court 
against them, 508. They are cii- 
rouraged by the Tlicir 

charge against archbishop /.av'/, 
5.33. They arc declared to be the 
king*s faithful subjects, 581. 

Scots War, the first, 609, The 

second, Itl. 

Scriptures^ debates about translatnig 
Ihci»,;:jl5. V 

Sdden JlTri bis recantation, SSO. 

SVnifnartsipopiab erected, 185. 

Separation frbffl the church of Eng^ 
tanai, ^.Ine rUc and sad consequences 
of it, 126. Remarks thereupon, 
ibid. The chief le.'ideis of it, 1.35. 
It inrreases, 204. Their assiniblies 
broke up, 182. laud's scntiinints 
of it. .344. A second i^eptnution 
from the church, 349, 

Service ti^. the cAi/n/r, what the piiri, 
tans wanted to iiave reformed in it 
327 . 

Service Book HthcariVs first, SI, 3.3. 
Occasious insuirections, 54, vSe- 
ciind Service-Book f 45, A better 
. deslgnedby franmer, 49. ])i>pntei» 
about it' among the English exiles, 
68? Cale'm^o judgment of it, 69. 
Reviewed and established under 
queieo Eihahetbi 86, The pope of- 
fers to confirm it, lOi. Laud\s altc- 
rations fo it, 464. 

Settle Mr, hit examination qnd trou* 
bl >s, 258. 

Skaxton bishop, a friend to the refor- 
mation, 12. Resigns his bishopric 
on account of the six articles, but 
turns apostate and persecutor, 21. 

Sheppard Mr, removed to Ara* 
landf 4 1 2» 

Sherfietd Mr. tried in the star chamber, 
4,W. His defence, 451, Sentence, 
452, 

Sihbts Dr, his death and character, 

480. 

Smhorp^ he is preferred, 4 iC. 

Simpson Mr, CuthbtH put to the rack 
and burnt, 66. 

Six Articles, statute of, and sad effects 
of it, 21 , 22. Rigorous prosecution 
of them somewhat abated, 24 , Re- 
pealed, 28. 

Smttrt Mr. his sufferings, 434. 

Smecfpmnuus who, 545. Their petition 
about episcopacy and the liturgy, 
ibid. 

Smith Mr, John examined withsfvoral 
other pufitgns by Bishop Grindalf 
136, &cj 
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fifuith Mr, and other Brownists, their 
sulTtf rings, 280, 

Smith Mr, the Brownistt* odd story of 
hlnii S 

Snritht;^ Mr-i hia sulferings, •^03, 

Sofrmu protestation of the long parli. 
ament, .>06. Ordered to be taken 
pil over r:iigland 4 .506. 

.Vnnt.v/i Invasion, ‘^6.34 
Spimish Matrli, .396. Articles of it, 
ibid. The Match broke off, 392. 
speeches of Jnrncs l< lohi^ parliament, 
.131, 358, .385, 394, Sc veriiV other 
speeches in parliauient, 527^ 533, 
547, 568, .509, 576, 

Speech of King Charles I - at dissolv- 
ing his third parliainent, 424, ]ii 
favour of the. hierarchy, 516. 
Spiritual Courts, oil what ground their 
authority now stands, abd how li- 
mited, 11. Their extortion and ri- 
gorous proceedings, 144, 176, De- 
bates in parliament about them, 282, 
.308, 3t)9. Prohi b i t i ons to stop pro- 
ceed ings in them, 308. 

Star-Vhamher court, an account of it, 
276. A great gricvancif, ibid. Act 
for abolishing it, 5'i5. 

Straffitrd of advises a second war 
with the Scots, 515. I inpcachment 
and trial, 560. Execution and cha- 
ractt?r, .5(>3. 

Stroud Mr. liU siifferiugs, 163. 

Stuarts house of, character of tbeoi, 
317. 

Sfufths Mr, writes against the Queen’s 
designed French match, for which 
hi< right hand was Cut off, 199. 
Subseriptionis to furins, the iiiireason- 
.'thlenessof iinpo.singthem, 155. Sub- 
scription required by \Vhitgifl> 220, 
221. Ills ri*asnii8 for it, 222, Re* 
qnired of the clergy, .340. Lincoln* 
shire inininterM* reasons against it, 
31H, Ocrasioos a sM'fojid separation 
funn the church, .349. 

Sw eession and supremacy oath of, 12, 
.>'rir<v><yi\>»nnii>terruptcd of the bishops 
iii.aiutaiiied, 492* 

Suffolk men how treated by Queen 
Mary, 53. , 

Stippliraiion of the Beggan, thp^obk 
so called, 13. 

SitpplicuUm of the puritans, to the 
p.'t rl lament, wUh their survey and 
bill annexed, 2M, dtc. 

Supirmacp act of, 8. Oath adininU* 
tered, 12, Executions for refusing 
It, 18,23. It may as well he preju- 
diral ai serviceable to religion. 5Q 
All act fo restorl0(;|| onder Queen 


Elizabeth, 79. Powers vested in the 
crown thereby, 81. 

Spnods of the puritans, coaclusions in 
them, 260, 280. See Ctantes, 

Synod of Dort, 376, &c. Conclusion 
of the Synods and behaviour of the 
remoiistralits in it, 376, And of the 
English divines, ibid. Censures on 
the Synod^ 377. , ' 

T. 

fli/f KEOR Dr, liis maftyrdnm, 63 

JL lie derided tlsc popish garments 

Thacker Mr, executed, 213, 

Tillotson Archbishop, remarks on a 
passage of his reflecting on the dis- 
senters, 92, 

Thnnage and poundage. 423^ 424. 

Tonstal Bishop deprived^ 46. Re-: 
stored, .53. Deprived again, 88; 

Tracers Mr, concerned in the confe-. 
rence at Lambeth, 233. His trou- 
bles, 241. lie is suspended, 2.51. 
Ilissnpplication to the council, ibid* 
Hooker's answer to it, ibid. He is 
silenced for life, 251. 

Tumults about the parliament house, 
and In. the city, 601. Attempts to 
Sitpyiresi them, 606; 

TyndaVs translation of the new testa- * 
Biefft^ 13, 13. Of tile-whole blble, 

to. 

r. 

V jiM Paris Oeorge burnt for an he- 
retic^ 38. Ilis' character, ibid. 
Vane Sir He»ry,Jw»,his speech in par- 
liament, 547. 

Vdat Mr. his examination about wri 
tliig Qie demonstration of discipline, 
Ac; 269. Imprisonment in the Gate- 
house, 270. Trial, ibid. Is con- 
. demn^, 272. The judges offer him 
a submission, 273. 'Which he refu- 
ses, but offers one of his own, ibid. 
Sentence, ibid. Petitions to be ba- 
nished, 274. Death and character, 
ibid. 

VuUatian royal in King Edward's time 
for promoting the reformation. 27. 
Another for examining into the 
church furnittfre, 46. Another in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 93. 

I7«7crf /*«<•’« sham plot, 182, ^ ^ 

Un’formity^ our reformers’ mistaken 
opinion of the necessity of it, 32, 

Uniformity act of, 87 Remarks upon 
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if. 87. Tom plaint made of the non* 
observance of ii, KK). Xh© Queco^s 
order to ioforce ft, 110. 

VnivrrsHiei Visited 73. their, sad 
state, 10b. . 

Ihiir^rsif jf of Cambridge, their privi- 
iege of licensing preachers debated, 
i^l. Scruple the habits, 1^. pe. 
ti lions of soo^e or the students for 
better ministers, 19S. ' the predes- 
tinarian controversy begins there, 
301. Thank the Oxonians for their 
answer to the puritans, 391. Voles 
of parliament against subscriptions 
h ‘re, 51.9, 

Vnieersttif of Oxford, their answer to 
the puritans Millenary petition, 390. 
Their famous decree, 387, New 
statutes, 489. 

Vihfri .366, 370. His notion of e pisco* 
pacy, .544, His reduct ion of it to 
synodical ge'serninent, 571, 

W; 

W JKES and rerelt an the Ixird^t 
day countenanced, 459. Laud's 
letter, mod the Bp. of Bath and 
Wells's answer abottt them, 459, and 
460. 

WttUmHk Sir JRefsr, hit bold fpceeb 
In pafHament, i5T. ^ 

IFAifr Jfr. his rcamrkahle enmaa* 
lion. Spodch against the 

order of bishops^ Ml ' 

Wkitgm nr. writes for dBpeoilflig 
with the habi1s<«l Cambridge, 12S« 
ABetwards defeiids them, Ibid. It 
CartwrigbPs great antagoalsl, ]45i. 
Answers the admonitioa to Che par- 
liament, 160. His standard of dis- 
cipline, dec. 161. His temper^, 168. 
Sievere usage of Cartwright^ ibid. 
Defence of his answer against Cart* 
w right's reply, 164. Uageaeroiis 
treatment of bis adreriary, 167. He 
is made Abp. of Canterbury, 820. 
Ilis three articles, ibid. His power 
of imposing them examined, 881. 
Primary visitation, ibid. Reason 
for subscribing bit nrUeles, 888. Re. 
sionstrates to the council against 
the petitions of lim people for their 
deprived miniiteih, 886. Petitions 
the Qneen for a new ecclesiastical 


rominPsinn,82G. Ilis 24 artcTs of 
enquiry, 830. His reasons for the 
oath rx- o^c‘(o, 8.38. Behaviour in 
the conference at Lambeth, 833,834, 
Against a farther reformation In the 
church, 246. He r<;)ecti' the puri> 
tans* proposals, 247, Gets the press 
restrained,! 849. Licenses popish, 
books, 856i. Treatment of Mr. Set- 
tle, 8M. New articles of vistation, 
863.:' Sir Francis Knoily's letter to 
the freiuurcr about his arbitrary 
proemingt, 87.3. Complains of 
prohibitions being granted, 308. 
Behaviour in the Ilamplon>Court 
conference. 323. i'lattering speech 
to King James, 330. Death and 
charaetcr, 33.3. 

Whiitinf'ham Dean of Durh.im writer 
to tlie l^rl of Leicester against 
pressing the habits. 111. Troubles, 
195. Validity of his ordination 
disputed, 196. Dcatli and charac- 
ter, ibid. 

Wicklifftf Ms doctrine, writings, 2. 
Agreed in many points wHli the pu- 
ritans. 3. nil doctrines condemned, 
4. Translates the new testainenf, 
ibid. His followers called Lollards f 
Ibid. Persecuted. 5. 

Wiffhiman Edward burnt for heresy. 
365. . . \ 

FFtlfMiiisBUhtipfavonrable to the pu* 
ritnns, 413. Trial and cruel sen- 
tence, 489. Set at liberty by the 
loniy^liameDt, 536. His visiiati- 

Jfr. sutpended, 260. Ills suf- 

• ' feringi, 463. 

FFbotsfycardioai; hislegantine power, 

^ 6. His fall and death, 7. 

fForAinan ilfr. his suferingt, 458. 

fVren, Bishop, his articles of visita- 
tion, 484. He U censured by the 
parliament, iKI8. 

Wfigkt Mr, his siifTerings* 210. Sic, 
HTsnrdinaiion denied, 218. 

Writ do kmreUso com6urendo^ 5, 1 1 . 

WdaVs rebellion, 

Y. . 

Y ork and 4«ancaiter, eontention 
between ti|tt two houses, 4. 
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A, 

A BIlORRERf^, See Petiticnera 
Accommodation j^rand committee 
of, between the Presbyterians and 
Independents, and their proceed- 
ings, 170, &c. 

Agitators in the armvi SS9. 

Agreement of the people, ^iSl, 298, 
Altars, of consecrating them, 125. An- 
tiquity of bowing towards them, 
126. 

Anabaptists none in the assembly of 
divines, 10.^. Their rise and pro- 
gress in England, 1 10. Their con- 
fession of faith, 111. Their cha- 
racter, ibid. Their sufferings, 112. 
Remarks, 113. Their address to 
King Charles II. as mentioned by 
Lord Clarendon, 436. The troth of 
it questioned, 437. Their condition 
at the restoration, 476. They dis- 
own Veoner's Intorreclioni 491. 
Their inffcriogs, 492. 

AnnesUjf JDr, his sufferings, 589. 
Anmer to the reasons of the London 
clergy, containing a censure on the 
. Presbyterians, and defending uni- 
versal liberty of conscience, 176, 
177. 

AntdMmiemUm censured by the assem- 
bly of divines, 65« 

Anti^tot^aHon^ a pamphlet so called, 
177. 

pologsjticdt narration of the indepen- 
^dcnts^ 99. Remarks. 101. 
chbishops and Bishops, Ac, ordinan- 
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ces for abolishing them, and the for 
sale of their lands, 208. - 
Arminianism encouraged by Laud, 
126. 

Army, the parliament voted the raising 
of one, 19, Character of it, 25. 
The King’s, character of it, and the 
ravages they committed, 83. 

Army the parliament’s, their vCbarac- 
, ter and good discipline. 85.' New 
modelled, 152. Rise of enthusiasm 
in it, 153, and 155. Their strict 
discipline, 154. Their separate 
views, 226. Controversy between 
the parliament and them, 229. Their 
declaration, 232, They impeach 
eleven members of the house of com- 
mons, 233, Several members re- 
tire to them. 234. They march to 
London, 235. Reasons of their de- 
serting the King, 238. Their pro-. 
posals, 240. They unite with the 
porliament, 247. They are dissa- 
tisffed with the treaty of Newport, 
- ^3. Their remonstrance, 295. 

They march to London, and purge 
: ihe parliament, 296# Resolve to iin- 
peach the King, 298. Remonstrance 
• of the Presbyterian ministers and 
V others against them, 299. Part 
of them, with the remainder of the 
parliament, proceeded against the 
King, and put him to death, 301, 

Scots enters England. 82* Again 
under Duke Hamilton, 274, 

^r/rty English, their progress in Scot- 
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land, 34?. Quarrel Vuvron them 

' nnd the jjarliawM^t, 351 . lieroarts^ 
352, They depose Richard, 419, 

.A nil restore the ruinp pariiiiiocnt, 
ihid, PnrfiamenL ^ 

Jirliclcsof discipline in the assembly s 
confesstdii, rejected by the parlia- 
ment, ^ j 

Jtssrmbtif of Uiriiies, steps towards 
railing it, 63. Ordinance for call- 
ing it, ibid. The King 
meeting, ibid. They 
petition to the piarllamcnt'fwT 11 
SirV. 65. Their alte rations in 
thitty nine articles, ibid. They c^iT^'' 
sure Antiiiomianism, ibid. Scots coni- 

. missioners appointed to join 

66. hies*. Marshal and Nyc s letter 
to them, ibid. Their debates on the 
Imlemn league and covenant, 07, 
Their exhortation tortbc takinf^ of 
^tr, 68. Their letter tafbrtign ebtir- 
ehes, 73. Kpiscopal divines leave 
lliein, 74, The examination And ap- 
probation of ministers referred to 
them, 75, A n acemmi of the sc vc- 
ral parties amongst t em, 
farther proceedings, 16k. Ordered 
to coBftr about discipline, ibid. 
Their proceedings and advice a^t 
ordiiiatiofi, 105 ,. and 106. They 
compose a directory for public wor- 
ship, ibid. The power ^ a^a«n 
. given to them jtre tempore^ 1 »8. They 
<teb:ite about thedivlne right of iwes- 
byttrv. Ibid. About the power of 
*he ke«s. leo. They petition a*aiiHt 
tbe ordinance for pretbylerloi, 165. 
Are threatened rnth a prtrmw^, 

. 166, Questions propounded tp them 

about ihc divine rli^t of presbytery. 
Ibid. They #ie terrified, and ap- 
point a fast. ie». Their 
Din niirw, 

cecdingv up®" ‘beir confbMioa ef 
faith, 5?l». Their largrr and shorter 
ratechfwii, *dln Cenrfusion of 
a«%cmbly,2Tlli A farther accoflEiit df 

their rharaeter, ibid. 

A^emhUi^t episcopal a»4 presbyf^ 
rifin divines, to peruse the King?h 
derlaratliHi, dS^R. , . 

A<si,riafU^ns of lb« pfrtibyleriaii mmif- 
, ters in tiic eiAwitry* 3ba. O«>o«l 
rtiV*e6 of ibem» 368^ cohiiIc- 
nafimf py the London Pres^yleti- 
aii^ ibid, . 

B APrhT^. 3de .U^bnpUih. 

iia^eipne^M pariiaMicui. See 
Jbfff hr Pttr fiamtnt. 


B/rstrr ;Vr, his characirr oftliep.ir.n 
liamentary party, 23. Of the puritan 
clergy, 26. Keeps his peoiile from 
taking the anftmn Laapue .'iiid Corr- 
A/in/a 70. His account of the secta- 
ries In thaarroy, 212. He refuses 
the bishoprtc of Hereford^ 483, &c. 
He and olbets imprisooed, 515. Ap* , 
prebeoded'dgain, 568. Ills farther 
suireriiigS 4 SSS, His trial, and sciir- 
rilnilir tveatment from Jefferira^ 4)0*2. 
Jhtjfljt; account of him, 202 . 

: #nir/Sc<f, itow the vaefint ones were 
;; :>6l!ed dp, 57.W 

fiesf Pani^ proceedings against him 

* ITS. 

Jfr. the sociniartn 400. 

Bishopa send to the king at Brrd/t^ 
with instructions, 470. Their views 
479. Abstraclof their reply to the 
partbpiertmut^ proposals for a coin- 
prehedslon, 4bh Their behaviour, 
484. They are restored to their 
seats in parliament, 4t)4, Their far- 
ther behaviour, 543. Several of 
them refuse to publish king Janus's 
declaration, 620. Their address, 
and life king's answer, 621. Seven 
of them jcnt to the Toircr, ibid: But 
acquitted, Ibid. Some of them re- 
fuse the oatlm to king Wiliiam and 
queen dfary, C»29. 

Blake admiral, his actions in the .4/f- 
difcrr/inren, 398. He destroys the 
Spanish galleons, 42:1. His death 
and character, 424. Kemarhable. 
story of him, ibid. 

Blmphetkeva i>pinionSf ordinance a- 
gainst, 839. 

ikdl&H, Br. 9amuelt bis death and rha> 
nseler, .*^6. 

0 / Spnrta biiral by the common 
hangman^ 58. Promoted by arch- 
bishop Land^ 126. 

Bunka prohibited and castrated by 
Loud, 127. 

- B«ok» published for and against the 
ktng’a death, 306. 

Bnath 8«r Ocorg-f, bis insurrection, 

461.: 

Bmtnm /don, her bard usage, 569. 
ifeir^ir towardetliealtar, 126. At the 

* sififlM of /«»»»♦ ib,i8. 

Bfndthdik Serjeant, ' his declaration to 
Crmaittli abutit his dissuiving the 
parliament, 854, 355- . . , 

Bfurnhal bishops bis account of papius 
^ftie partiuDient army. 218. 
c Bfis^pfrd taken by tho king, 86, 

biftbop, hit chfihracter of arch- 
i b]^p * 36. Of k i iig Pkarlts 

1* * 
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Jlnrrouffhs .Vr. Jeremiah^ his (irclara- 
tion in (he name of tlie' intUptndc^nlSf 
173. l,lis death and ebaracter 216. 
I?«ry Mr, HdjLutnt,' KU sufleriiigs, 
5S«^ 

liasAnvl Mr ^ ejected, 3S4« 

C. 

C /lBAh^ their character, 555. 
Their .projcfti to make the king 
absolute, 557. Thejr Are attacked 
by the parliament, 570. 

Cnlamy Mr. sent to Seagate^ but soon 
released, 529, 

Cnmbritlgr ifnirersitif, their behaviour. 
So. VisitAtion of it, ibid. Pro* 
ceedings therein, S7. Covenant flat 
tendered to all of them, S8, Num- 
bers ejected, 89. Reasonableness 
of it, ibid. Remarks, ibid. State 
of the univer^itjr afterwards, 90. 
Their address, 5S5. Privileges of 
i!ic uiiive.r<iity invaded, (»J 1« 
i'ani(’rojiietn.s in SeoZ/rtiid, 598. 

Capei Mr, Richard^ his dea,th and cha- 
racter, 418, 

Curler Mr, iVilUam, his death, 445. 
f'nsfairvs Mr, tortured, 590. 

of, his censure of the 
church's persecuting tlic dissenters, 
59G, 

Ciller hising recommended, 4(K), 
i'aterhUms ytnsrinffly*''^ larger and 
shorter, approved and allowed by 
the parliament, 221. 

CVi//o'/rfl|< ordinaure for seizing their 
revenues, 178. 

Cavaliers. Sec Roi/ahsts. 

CharUs L resolutions of his cabinet 
council at Windsor, I. He refuses 
the .SVi//s inediutiun, His b»«sh 

language to his parliaineiit, 0, He 
i^ denied entrance into Hull, and 
liis proceedings in the north, ibid. 
He orders llic courts of justice to 
follow him, 10, flis preparation 
for ivar, 1 1 . His pr«»posals for bor- 
rovriiig money, &c. 14 He applies 
to the papists, 15, He sets tip his 
standard at .Vci/ftngrAowit 120. ^^^**j* 

clergy,^. Of his army, 29. His 
proclamation for the better govern- 
ing of it. .30. llis evil counsellors, 
31. Pursues his march to i.ondon 
after the .battle of 30. 

Takes neadfngMnd Brenifard^ ibid. 
fitHreals again, .88, His letter to 
fioke iianiUlon^ ibid, ^ latcouraging 
prospect of his alTairs, 40, 11.18 


^ 1 

truce >W’ith (he fmA rebels, 41. 
Parliament's propositions to him at 
the treaty of Oxford, ibid. His 
ow n proposals, 4'2. Jlisabiiw'cr to 
the parliament commissioners, 4X 
His .proclamations against the city 
of London, i^c, AG. Makes reprissds 
on the parliainenlarians in relation 
to the clergy, 57. l^issolves their 
juunthly fas.t,.and'appinn(s another, 
59. Prohibits the ussemhly of di- 
vines, 63. Forbids the taking of 
the covenant, 70. Brings over 
forces from Ireland, 72. Ill conse- 
quences of it to his affairs, ibid. 
His protestation, ibid, llis reply 
to the assembly's letter to foreign 
protestauts, 7.S. Remarks upon itt 
74. Character of his army, 83, He 
forbids the use of the J)ir*‘cforj/, 110. 
Some arbitraryclrtiiscs in his speech- 
es and proclamalinns, 123, 124. His 
conduct in the treaty of i'xln'idge^ 
&c, 137, Mure letters of his to the 
qnecn,‘l3S, 139, 149, 150, 183, His 
instructions (o his commissioners on 
the head of religion, 140. His con- 
cessions, 144. Qiiceirs ascendant 
over him, 149, His warrant to the 
carl of (»7«mr)rgfl» about the IrLh 
papists, ibid. Progress of his forces 
and his defeat in the battle of Nase» 
by, 155. He foments the divisions 
between the Crrsbytcriana and In^ 
drpemLnts, 177, llis melancholy 
condition at Oxford, 182, He es- 
capes to iUc Scots army and surren- 
ders himself to them, ISS. Com- 
missions the marquis of Ormond to 
conclude a peace with the Jrish pa- 
pists, 185. The -SfoAs behaviour to- 
w'ards him, 489. Remarks upon 
llis principles. 199, Parliaments 
propositions to him at tivcastfe^ ^ 

201. (ircat intercession made with 
him to comply, 3o2. He refuses, 

204. llis answer, ibid. H:s confer- 
ence with the Scots commissioners^ 

205. Scots kirk will not trust him, 

206. Proceedings of the Scots psir- 
liament in reUiion to him, ibid’. 
They deliver him up to the Rn^lish 
parlianioor, 207. His pressing let- 
ter f»r u personal treaty, ibid. His 
separate views, 226. His %tber 
answer to the propositions of New- 
casltc, iliO.. He is seized and carried 
to the army, ibid. His motions with 
them, ibid. Cromwell and Irelon 
confer with hi®, 237. Which proves 
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eel 

hifi ruin, CS8. Keasons of the army’s Clareodptls ^Cd. A deputation of 

aeaerting him, 239. He escapes Lords ana commons^ with some mi- 

from CW/, 240- And is niiters"| wait on him at Breda, 470, 

condned in the /s/e tiT HigA/, ibid. The bishops send to him witli in- 

Motive of his escape, 244. llis pri- structioni, A'lO* He lap<^'eod rides 

vale treaty with tlte Scutst 24S. His ibrdtighihc oUytoW.jbite|ialiy4>J1, 4*79, 

ooncessioiis from the JsUqf fViqhtf Opinion of somd chiuchinen concern- 

244. .B^emarks, 24b. He disap- ing Itf 4^0^;': to nioat*of 

proves of the ordinance for abolish- the presby1tt»t|^)l^Ttii{d. Rejected by* 
lug Chrisinias. See. 249. His cUrf,y ^ the house of idcimraonsV Ibid His 
peiilinn to be restored to their lit- marriage^. 49^3. Made a prtrmunirc 
ings, 2.>0. Tieaty of Newport be- p to call hik a p||ptf^495. Hie speech 
tween him and the par]|Uinant» ^284» ; to hia Mrllameiit, His pic teod- 

. His reply to the parlidn^i’a propd-; - . cd xatt for the hleirireby^ 510. His 
sals, ibid. His coneelSHms on t^ i^^^declainHon concerning iddulgence, 
article of religion, 285. ~ CooferendO' . . 529. His speech to parliameot in 
between him and the pirludponi cKh-' support of it, .^28. He moves for a 
Tioes about episcopacy* 28d^ general toleration, 542. Hisiiia- 

inents and motives to gain nagement with the dissenters. 546. 

sent, 289. States of Gotland '^pifeii ' ' His design of governing absolutely* 
him to consent, ibid. His speech ' 556. Publishes a severe orrer a- 

to the cominisaioners* 290 * His letn * gainst the dissenters, 568. His ar- 
ters to the prince, 293. He it seiad bitrary government, 585. His order 
by the army a second tline, ibid. , for pecsgeuling the dissenters, 586. 
His trial resolved ob, 298. The His OT^dll . and character, 599. 
voice of the nation against it, ibid. Chtynel D^Jtliibebaviour at Mr. Cbil- 
His trial and execuiioni 301* 302, lingwoiflra^^^tdterment. 77. 

303. His character* ibid. His C/uV/iagwsrId AIK bis death and charac- 
works and particularly of Etkoon ter, 76. ‘ 

Refi/iie, 305. Books p ubltshed for Chrutmatf order for lay iog aside the ob- 

andegainal his ^death, 306. Who aervaiion of it, 115* Ordinance for 

were the authors of hi s death, 308. ibolishing it, 248. 

i'hfirUti II. Soots treaty with him in Ck^nxh of £ag/am/, condition of it at 

Jlolland, 322. Conditions of it, 326. the beginning of the civil war, 21. 
He arrives in Scotland, ibid. Is Its discipline and hierarchy dissolved* 

crowned there, 335. His oath, ibid. 74, 86. 

lie signs the covenant and a decla. CAarcA government, questions about the 
ration* 3'^ 6. Remarks* ibid. He divine right of it* 1G6. Sentiments 

marches into Engiand with the Scots of the assembly of divines upon it, 

army, 342. Preparattouf of the 187. And of the London ministers^ 

parliament against him, 343. He 188. 

marchea his armv to Worcester, 344. CAvrcA of England, its low condition, 
IsdefeaUdby Cromwtll, ibid. Ks- 345, 435. Restored. 473, 474. It 

capes into Frvncc, 345. He neglects applies to the dissenters for assist* 

the Presbvterians and turns his e} es noce in King James’s reign, 62 1 , 6 1 4. 

towards the papists, ibid. Plots tn CftinvArf, of the Consecration of them 
in his favottVj^ 372# 377* 432. Ad- 125« 

da ess of iKe idabaptisU to him, 43b. 0vif atofiiirgte* whether religion may 
The truth of which k qdffftopeds ^^befklarasod wllbouthim, 191, 194# 
457. He ibjurei the prolestopt n, It 

ligioo nt the Pyrenees* authors of it* 30. 

of tiU being a papflf oinoro* ASk Bdfveen tho’King and parliament* 

Hat b<^ denies it to foreign proteo# t tbodrfiorids and desolationa of it* 83* 
:tiii||L ibid. Steps towards his resto- 84,99# Conclusion of the first* 184. 

;!TaHSn*^ 464. ivrms on wliich thp^ VIowt of the different parties con- 

Scots and English presbplerfano berned In it* 269. , The second civil 

Would n store him* 466. Ocnerii:^ war* 872* &e. lUinefks on thecon- 

Afoa/ corresponds srtth him* 4/4# foslott of those tiinas# 278. 

His declaration froin Breda* ibid. Cta»4Hdw Lord, biitiigh principles* aad 
He: is invited' home without ai^ attochmenk to the bishops* 479. His 

ttyiiii# 4f)9. Owing io'part to lord . s^echUi ^ psrliamenti 494. Pro- 
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Clergy, proceedings against (hem tor 
nitilignancy» ficc. 64 Quality of 
those who were rejected, :m\. Se- 
questration of llifir estates, ibid. Their 
hardships from the soUmn tcagiie and 
covenant, 7}. Numhef* ejccicjd, . 92. 
Compared with the ejected ministers 

' At the restuiatioii, 94. Hardships on 
bot!i sides, 96. Parliament’s care for 
a regular Clergy, 156- Tlieir for- 
ward.iess, 471. Sequestered clergy 
restored, 47 4« Act for it. 485. Tlicir 
behavuiur and character, d2C« 543 
See See Conirniiteo. 

Clergymen, bill for punishing scanda- 
lous ones, 41 Tho>e belonging to 
cathedrals, whose oflices were abo- 
lished, provision for their mainte- 
nance, 3.30. 

Club-men, their rise, 0.3. 

Colckesti r siege, 274. 

Commitments illegal charged upon arch* 
bisho}) Laud, 121. 

Committee of accommodation, between 
the presbyterinns and independents, 
169. &r. 

Committee to examine clergymen, 75, 
Their method of t xaiuinutn<n. ibid. 

Committee for scandalous ministers, 49. 
Their proceedings, ibid. SfC- 

Committee tor plundered ministers, 52. 
V aritrns censures on their proceedings. 


.54. 

Committee for scandalous niini.«»tots aiio- 
tlier. ond the earl of Manchester’s 
warrant to them. 91. Their me- 
thod of proceeding, ibid. 

Committee of acquest rations, 86. 
Committee, of satety, 452. 

Commit ftes, countries’ ones, fo. 

Common Prayer. See JJturgy* 
CaiMWowrmrth government .set up, ol4. 
Opposed by the levellers, Ami 

by the Scots, 316- Scotland united to 
it. .‘316. Their power aiul wise con- 
duct. 3.50. Sec Ripubikans. 
Commonwealth party See Parbament, 
Comvrehemihn ai tempted between the 
Presbyterians and indep^dents to no 
purpose, 169. The presSyteriuus a.l- 
dress for it, 4«0* They are disaiv- 
pomted, 481. Another project tor it, 
M4. Quashed by the bishops, Mo. 
Farther fruitless attempts for it, .^8. 
AlteiApt in parliament tor it, .>o^, 
634. Remafks, 63*. * 

Confemon hedth, assembly of divines 
protoedhigs upon it, tl8 Presente 
to the pafllanicnt, 219. Articles of 
discipline rejected, but the whole re- 
aetyed by the Sqets* 
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Conformity low terms of under ilic 
commonwealth government. .349. 
Higher than before the civil war&.ibid 
Conventicle act, 531. Sad consc-q nonces 
of it to ministers and people, ibid. 
The act revived, .543. 

Concentioii parliament, their sentiments 
as to the authors of the king’s death, 
312, They invite tlie king home 
without any . terras, 469. They are 
turned into a parliament, 472 They 
avow the justice of the- civil war, 
ibid. They give up every thing the 
court desires, ibid. 

Conription parliament, in 1688, 627. 
They offer the crown to the prince 
and princess of Orange, ibid. Turned 
into parliament, 630. Their proceed- 
ings, 6;,!. 

Convocation, of its sitting after the par- 
liament. 123. 

Convocalioji meets, 505. Ordered to 
review the liturgy, 506- 
Conrocation in king William’s reign, 
their proceedings, 634. Their disaf- 
fection, ibid. 

Corbet Mr, V.dward, his death and cha- 
racter, 430. 

Cornish alderman Executed, 60-4, 
Coronation oath, .illcialions in it ob- 
jected to archbishop Laud, 122. TIio 
king's scruples about it with regard 
to the church, 197, 287, 

Corporation ad, 496- Remarks, 497’* 
Cosins bishop, remarkable passage in 
in his will, 526 

Covenant or vow to stand bj' the parlia- 
ment, 45. 

Covenant, Sec Solemn League. 

Com/ic/ 7 of officers and agitators, 229, 
Council of state, a new one chosen, 348- 
Dismissed by’ Cromwell, 3.>4. 

Court of king Charles II. their views 
with respect to a comprehension, or 
toleration, 479, 525. Their beha- 
viour, 484. Their licentiousness, 547 
Their proceedings to establish arbi- . 
trarv power, .^'1- A bill in the house 
of lords for that purjiosc, 572. It is 
drofit, ibid. 

Country Committees. See Committees. 
CroftoH Mr. his sufferings, 484. " 

Cromwell Oliver, his character, J||f^ 
JIis bravery and conduct in the 
at Niiseby. 155. He and Ireton coni 
fer with the king about his rcstora- 
lioH 237. Ileasoiis of his diescrliug 
him, 2S9. His,»peecU in parliament. 
^ 47 , He reduces the Uelch, 273, 
Defeats the Scots army under duko 
Hamilton, 276. Returns to Loudon 





296. liis speech on the motion fo 
frying the king. 298. Reduces Ire 
land. 316. His rapid success, SIT 
He and hts army petition for a tole 
ration, Sl9. He marclies against the 
Scots, 327 Defeats them in the bat- 
tle of Dtinbar, S28. Invites the 
Scots ministers to return to their 
churches, ibid. Remarks, ibid. He 
is chosen chancellor of Oxford, 329. 
progress of his army in Scotland, . 
54S. He defeats the king at ‘Wor- 
cester, 344 He and his army ^nar« 
rel with parliament, 351. He torcibly 
dissolves the long parliament, 353. 
Dismisses the council of statc^ 364. 
He and hU council of officers assume 
fhe government, 356, His form of 
snniiuons for a ne%v parliament, ibid. 
His hrst parliament, called the Iittle» 
parliament, 357. He is declared pro- 
tector by tiie council of officers, 359. 
His instalment, 360. His oath, 361. 
Mr. Baxter's testimoiiy to his govern* 
nieut, 364. His first counciT, ibid. 
State of the nation at his assuming 
the protectorship, 368. Uis grandeur 
and \vi»e management, ibid, He gives 
peace to the Dutcb, ibid, His high 
reputation among foreign nations, 
369. French ambassador's speech to 
him, ibid. His domestic enemies, 
:i7Q. ilis management of the cava- 
. hers, ibid. Of the preshyterians^ 
ibid. Of the republicans, 371. His 
friends, ibid. He incorporates Scot- 
land and Ireland with luigland, ibtd. 
Plot of the royalists against him, ibid. 
He executes the Portuguese ambas- 
sador's brother, 373. Calls a new 
parliament, and goes in state to the 
house, ibid. He appoints them a re- 
cognition of the governmenr, 375, 
He dissolves the^ 376. Republi- 
cans plot against him, ibid. And the 
royalists, 377. His vigilance, ibkJ. 
And severity against the royalists by 
ikciiuatioD, 378. He is for universal 
liberty of conscience^ 380* He is for 
cijcouragiog lea.*iitng, 391. His seal 
for the protestant religion, 393* He 
^mpoiats major generals, 398. Enters 
■b . an alltance with France,' ibid* 
■Bib Blake into the Mediterranean, 
ISi. Publtsbes a severe ordinance 
against the sequestered clergy, 409- 
Reasons of his severity against the 
papists, ilisd. He Is for encouraging 
the jewii ibid- He eadsts the pretes* 
.€«gRi3tiief8Uey%4Hs BUs fetter 


to the duke of Savoy, ibid. He calls 
a new parliament, ‘lOft. Assists the 
protestants of Nismea, 416. His 
letter to cardinal Mazarine, ibid. 
Debates about giving him the title of 
king, 418* His reasons for declining 
it, ibid. Remaiks, 419 The title of 
protector conftlmed to him, 420. liis* 
second instalment, 471. His gran- 
deur anfl wise admiiustration, 429. 
His treaty with France, 493. He 
coiutitntes an upper house of parlia- 
ment, 494. Dissolution of the par- 
liament, 496. He purges the army, 
ibid. And projects an union of the 
.whole reformed interest, ibid. Re* 
signs his chancellorship of Oxford, 
427. Appoints his son Henry lord 
hcutcnaiu of Ireland, 478. His only 
remaining descendants, ibid. Success 
of his arm.s abroad, 431. Plot of the 
fifth monarchy men and of tho cava- 
liers against him, ibid. His sickness 
437. His last prayer, 438. His 
death and burial, ibid. His oharac- 
ter, ibid. HU religion and moral 
character, 441. His enthusiasm, 447, 
Objections against hitu considered, 
ibid* Sum of his character, 445. 
if is. body taken up after the restora- 
tion, 486. 

Cromweli Richard chosen chancellor of 
Oxford»477 Proclaimed protector, ibid 
Calls a parliament, 447. Obliged by 
the army to dissolve them, 448. He 
is deposed by (he army, 4-19. He 
quietly resits the protectorship, 460 
He resigetshis chancellorship, and ab- 
sconds, 471. His diaracter, ibid. 

Crosses several pulled down, 59. 

Crucifixes, Sec Images, 

D. 

DAGGER of the clittrch, cry of, 57& 

Dangetfield’s plot, 578. 

jDekncnr Mr. his sufferings, 597. 

Derby Elarl of defeated, 34*1. 

Dt fViis murdered, 567. 

Direetory for public worship estab- 
lished, 106. Preface to it. 107. Its 
variations from the book of common 
prayer, 108. Success of it, 109. Or- 
dinance for ioforeing the use of it, 
110* Remarks, ibid. King forbids 
the use of it, ioid. The iCiiig's ob* 
jecUon to it, 989* 

MMreciary for ordinktion of ministgr*^ 
153. 

Pi0cij^i9e$ Ik^^riieiess 
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Vyispettsin^ power, ars;iiiiiciits for and 
ap;aiiist it, 56J« The commons vote 
against it, 56*t. The dissenters re- 
nounce it, ibid. 612. 
nissenters protestant (See more under 
JSoneo^formisis') bill for their ease, 
565. It miscarries, ibid. Severity 
M" the court against them revived, 
568. Their sufferings, ibid, and 569. 
Bill for easing them withdrawn by 
the clerk, 582. Proceedings there- 
upon in the next parliament, .584. 
Tlieir prosecution revived by order 
of the King and council, 586. Trea- 
tises ill favour of tlicni, 587. Their 
farther sufferings, ibid. Their oer- 
.senition compared with that of the 
reformers in Queen Mary's reign, 
596. The persecution revived a- 
gainst them in King James’s reign, 
601. Some turn from the church to 
them, r»04. Progress of the perse- 
cution against them, 605. Their me- 
ttiods to conceal their meetings, ibid. 
Tlu‘y have liberty by means of the 
dispi'iiving power, 606. 
carcsseil by the court, (507. Their 
prrsccutioii by tlie penal laws, ibid. 
Reasons of their numbers not dc- 
ereasiiig, 608. A commission of 
enrpiiry into their losses from tlic 
rhiirch party, <509. They are courted 
by both King and clnircli, 612. Ad- 
mitted to serve offices, ibid. But 
will not generally acknowledge the 
ilispi'iising powtT, 6l;5. Vdtlrcsscs' 
of some them, ibid, Thev are 
)( .lions of the King’s coiuluct, ibid. 

‘ rhe i hiirch applies to them for as- 
>islanrc, with assurances of favour 
ill better times, 614. Prince of 
tliiUige’s advice to them, ibid.^ Ke- 
nmrks, ibid. Rea'»ons of their not 
lieiiig for abrogating the penal laws 
at tliis time, 61(i, Keiiiarks, 622. 
C;oiiduct of tin- torics towards them 
since the revolution, 637. 

Dod Mv, his death and character, 180. 

Doitning Dr. his dcatli and i liaracter, 

nVllioitUH Dr. Lewis, his sent imente 
almut the authors of Uie King s death 


:W7. 

DuaAur battle of. 327, 32^ 

Dunkirk delivered to the English, k»l. 
Remarkgble story of Cromwell in w- 
lation toit, ibid. Sold to the French 
by King CliarliesIL 513. 

Dutch war, under the long 

351. Cromwell puts an , end to it, 


Dutch war in Charles the seconds 
time, 553. The second, 357. End- 
ed, 569. 

Dutch, their country ovcr-i'un by the 
French, 561. 


E. 


ECCLESIASTICAL commission^ c* 
rected, 609. 

Ecclesiastical commission to prepare 
materials for a bill of comprehen- 
sion, 632. Reasons. against altera- 
tions in the litnrgy, ibid. And for 
them, 633. Proceedings of the com- 
missioners, ibid. 

Edinburgh castle surrendered, 328. 

Edwards Mr. his antapologia against 
the independents, -101. His goit- 
graena, 210. Remarks imon it, 21 K 

Reeled ministers, their sufferings, 522. 
See Minisias. 

Eikoon Uasiliki, a spiirions book, 305- 

Elcctw Palatine takes the covenant, 
and sits in the assembly of divines, 


69, 114. 

Engagement, a new oath to the com- 
moii-wealtli, established, 315. En- 
forced, S19. To be taken by the 
whole nation, ibid. Refused by the 
Presbyterians, ibid. Cavaliers and 
Sectarians take it, 320. Reasons 
against it and for it, ibid. Tender- 
ed to the universities, ibid. 

Enthusiasm, rise of it in the army, 153. 

Episcopacy debated in the treaty ot 
Uxbridge, 14o. Between the King 
and Mr. Henderson, 190. Abolish- 
ed by tlic parliament, 203. Debated 
ill the treaty of Newport, 285, &c. 
Remarks, 290. Archbishop Uslier’-s 
si ntimeiits about it, 292. Restored 
ill Scotland, 507. Against the King’s 
mind, 508. Restored in Ireland, 
509. M'hicli creates disaffection to 
the government, 636. And to the 
English dissenters, ibid. 

Episcopttl clergy, their siilfenngs, 48. 
How far they contributed to the 


Ling's death, 309. 

Iscopalians tolerated, by Cromwell, 

their opinion of chur^go- 
:eniment, 98. Their chief PfiroMs 
n the assembly of divines, and in. the 
►arliaraeut, ibid. Their conduct, 
59. 

PCX Earl of, arrives at London after 
he battle of Edge-Hill, 36. He-w 
Icfeatcd'in CornwOll, 02. He is re- 
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inovvtU I Vj. His death and dm- 

lactiT, 


rxchequtr shut up, 

bill brought in,. >7 8. Brought 
in aguii^ A^hi,i>8*l;.- 

E.r(-o/itmiiN/Vtf/toN, opifiiohs of the prt^- 

an^uoottt If, 16 U. iiraiiiaiice lorif, 
15^ See SHspension. 

Uxhirtatim to the taking the solemn, 
lea^te and covenant, <>8. 


P. 


• FAlUrAX General, his character, 
Kmg‘s clergy petition to him, 
SidO. Cuuiitcr-pctitiou of the pres* 
byUrian clergy to him, Me 

suppresses the cavaliers in Kent and 
Essex, 273. 

news, pfoclaniation against 
spreading it, 562. 

l ust montldy pf the paritameut, 59. 
Tilt* King appoints another in oppo* 
sitioii to it, ibid. The parliament's 
kept oil Christmas day, il5. 

i '*/«/. V, occasional one.s, 89. 

I't agls of dedi ntion, 126. 

raitly Dr. expelled the assembly of di* 
villi's, aod taken into custody as a 
spy, 74. His death, 179. His cha> 
ri:ctci and hist prayer, 180. 

l\‘H Dr. % icc-dianceSlor of Oxford 
treats the pariiameut's visitors with 
contempt, 258* Is <kpri\cd of his 
vicC'Chancellorsbip, and taken into 
custody, 260. 

i’ieJtt conventicles, 59G. 

riflh inmtnxhy mm. .See RepubUenm, 
Their plot again-'* I Cioinwcll, 4,>1. 
'I'heir insuiTcction after tlie iT.stoiii* 
tion, 189. Coiiscqueuccs of it, 490. 
Dtsouned by the independents, 491. 
l>y till bapli.'«ts, ibid. And by llie 
ipraki rs, 

Vi/iLs of their estates allowed to the 
w-i\4> and ehihlrui of <lcliiiqueiits, 
and trf tjeeted rli rgymeii, 95. 

Ttnch Kf V, Mr. his ra^e, 52^ 

Vin of l^mdi., 1 , jj. produces a sort 
of liberty lo tiie Non*coiiforrnists, 
ibid. 

l'Uz-Ifarrks*$ sham plot, 584. He is 

e:iireOtcd, 585* 

Vire mile iigaimt Non-confoi mist 
ministers, 5^6. 

ytreivmd Llenteijtaiit general, for dc- 
jiosing Kidiard,'448. His death, 
550. 

IVreign pfotS^antf, of Archbishop 
Umd*s diseqnniging^^ein> 128. 


Fox Ceorge, an account of him, 530 
His suneriiigs, 332. He is joined by 
others, ibid.* 

Vnnek ambassajlor's speech to the pro- 
tector, 569. 

French, their couquests, 543. They 

overrun uteir country, .561. • 

French ministers, theif conduct after 
restoration, .519. 

Famhuitrnlafs of religion, attempts to ' 
settle them, 379. Keniarks, ibid. 

G. 

GANORAENA Mr. Edward's, 2 to. 
Mcmarks, 211. 

Gaiaker Mr. Thomas, his death and 
character, 394, 395. 

Gauden Dr. his protestation against 
tiA'iug the King, 299. The author 
or KtJlorut Riisilike, ^ 

Gaunt Mrs. burnt, 504. * 

General and particular baptists, 1 10. 

Gdl(hrand'a almanack, 127. 

ClamorganEBtl of, bis treaty with the 
Irish papists, 149. 

Goodwin Mr. John, some account of 
him and his writings, 226. lb* 
writes in defence of the King'» ileatli, 
307, His book burnt, 488. 

Goring Lord, his character, H3. 

GtfCQM captain, cxenited in Scotland, 
509. 

Goc*»7iiNr'nf, remarks on the change ot 

^ it, upon CroinweU’s turning out the 
long pailianieiit, 3.55. 

Gouge Dr. William, hU death and cha- 
lactcr, 366. 

Great seal, a new' one ordenul to be 
iiiade bY tlie parliament, 80. 

Greenville Sir Richard, his character 
and behaviour in the war, 83. 

. Guthrie Mr. executed iu Scotland, 508, 

H. 


IIACKSTON, his execution and in- 
vincible courage 598. 

floret ICO comburendo the act de, repeal- 
ed, .573. 

Hall bi^llop, his death and character, 
417. 

Hamilton Duke enters England with 
tlie Seots army, 271. Is defeated 
by CromwcIL 276. 

Hammond. t}r» uU pvotgstation against 
trying the Kji^b and putting him to 
death, 299. > 

Hatnpdcu Mr. ills d^lh and character 

77 : / s . ' : 
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Harris Dr. John, h'ls clc ath, 444 
Harris Dr. U ‘‘Is (Jtath, U-'i 
lli'nds o‘‘ > in O\toril that sub- 
initti'd to thf j)iirli\»v.iont, and kept 
tlirir pluci's, 'J'lieir behaviour, 
ibid 

Hendvrmi Mr. his specrh u^aiiist bish- 
' ops ill the treaty of 11 xbridge, 142. 
His eonfereucc \Yith the Kins about 
opiseopiicy, &c. jyO. His first re- 
ply, IVl.* His second, 191. His 
tliird, 197. fljs prctciidefl reeanta- 
t on, ‘JOo The f.ib»'m‘s.s of it, ibid. 
lltunj Mr. Philip, bis Mifh riiurs, .j3d 
Jlnesy.'^ See Hiafiphewy 
Jlivfturd iiianinis uf, liis deelaration 
eoiieerninu: (■Inri'rb-L'-oviininent, lit 
llrirff Dr. li>s trial, l.ij. He is coii- 
denii:( d and e:;j cuff d, j;-.i 

church rinu'y, their cliarartcf, 
'I'lu ir coiidwct. \*»Ji7 

ot ju'tiee fji the trial of 
the Kill", -iOJ 

lift/ Dr. riuMiia-, his death, .'3(i7. 

Wuhnl ij the Kill" carried tUi- 

tlier, ^(>r. Hfiwhe lived there, i*OB. 
lloih>:in Sij- Joint ^ jnoei.iiiiied ii traitor 
hy tin* Kill!:', 1^*. 

J I'eive and lic’hl etiiivcnticlcs in Scot- 
iaint, 

iin/nhlc \n titioii and advice, 119 

J. 


JJ y.in J taken from tlie Spaniards, 
'>99 

Junfr^i If. hi- fir-t ‘■peeeli to tlie privy 
couiK-ll, He hi^ 

\i ith urldl i'.»r\ and severe no*tliOfls, 

IjOI, Ifis severity toMards Ins ent- 

lilies, ihitl. iMeeis his parliaiiu'iit, 
il)id. His Severe pro‘:eeutiou of the 
w Uiiis, oO !. Am open war hetweeii 
him and I he idniirli, ^ He ea- 
ressfs the flissentf’is, o97. Krocts sill 
eceli sUstie-d eommiv iou, His 

sfaiidie.fx ariey,<;i'>. fie iip.iuks the 
privih'm ^ of tin* niii\< vsilies, dlf.* 
lie com is the di-M iUers (it 9 His 
deelavaiion of iodnljienee, loid. Ho 

me’s- a pro.m'e**s, ol9. ( haiiijes tlie 

nmftijtiates in eorporatioiis, ibid. 
C>«ii into lasVi and violent ineasuivi*, 
(JI7, Altempis to ronvort tjie j*«ii- 
cesh ofOran-e topoperv, did At- 
tempts the prince, 019. His Ouwni 
field lied to be v\ ith chihU 0:0. Hw 
answer to the hishons, (’ ’f 
iKTted birth of Ins Prnire ot 
iV2«. He lias iiitv llij^eiiee id the 
Prince of Oran:;* s expedition; o‘-o, 


His proceeding s «>fon it, ibid. He 
applies to the bishops, but waver*, 
<>94. His preparations against the 
Prince of Orange, 6^25. He leaves 
the kingdom, 696. 

January .‘30, act for the annual observa- 
tion of it, 4h.5. 

Jefferies, lii.s scurrilous treatment of' 
Mr. Baxter, 609, ibid His cruelties 
in the west, 60 3. 

Jenkins Mr. William, his sufferings and 
death, .^>96. 

Jews, the protector for encouraging 
aiid^ admitting them, 40J. Argu- 
ments tor and against it, 404. Kc- 
iiiarks, ibid. 

Jmap^cs and crucifixes countcnaiiced by 
Archbishop Land, liJ.'i. 

Independents in thcasseniWy of divines, 
Oft. Their apologctieal narnitioii, 
99. Debates with them about orcli- 


imtioii, 1:}7. Their oiijeetioiis to 
the divine right of presbytery, J 68. 
They complain of Iheir usage in the 
assembly, 1.69. Their opinion about 
siisponsion and excommunication, 
160. Design of a comprehension 
for them defeated by the manage- 
ment of the preshyteriaus, 169. 
Their proposals for a toleration, 
170. Their reply to the presbyter! - 
alls, 170. Their .second reply, 179. 
Their declaration at the end of the 
debate, 173. They, were for a' limit- 
ffl toleration, 1 7.6. They are court- 
ed bv the King) 177. They oppose 
the Presbyterians remonstrance a- 
gainst seVtaiics, 107. The King 
plavs them against the Scots, to 
bring tlieiii oyer to his interest, 206. 
Tlicir separate views, 226* Their 
behaviour witli regard to the King’s 


death, :>()0. How far they were con- 
cerned ill it, 310. Friends to the 
pi otcetor, 37 1 . They hold a synod, 
uud agree upon a confession of faith, 
•133, Ac Abstract of it, 436. Their 
behaviour against Monk and the 
presl>ytcriai».s 462. Their rise, and 
resolute progress through the war 
ibid. Tlicir state at the restoration, 
475 They disown Veniier’s insur- 
rection, 491. 

Indians, corpoi^tidu for the propaga- 
tion of the gospeUmong them, 325. 

JndHl&'fnce, noii'Conformists, petition, 
(or it, ya. , Kins Charles’s dccta- 
ralion concerning it, .V28. S>up- 
nortcii by his speech to the par- 
lianieut, ibid. Addivss of the com- 
nious against it, ibid. Remarks, 
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The Kio% roovfi for a general 
iadulgencr, 542. The parliament 
petitions against it ibid. Another 
project for a general indulgence, and 
now it was resented* 558. Noii* 
conformists not forward to accept 
it by the dispensing power, ibid* 
in|t' Jameses declaration uf indul- 
gence^ 612. Appointed to be read 
ui all tburcbes, 620. With which 
some of the bishops coniplj, ibid* 
And othem refuse, ibid. Conie* 
iqjuenccs of it, 621 

/i|farot«rs against the dissenters, 57S. 
Their method, ibid. Their infambus 
lives and deaths, 574, They are 
encouraged by the court, ibid. And 
by the bishops, ibid. 

innovAiions in cAvrrAcs, bill against 
them, 41. Ahp. Laud charged with ^ 
countenancing them. 125. 

Jiutrumeni of government for the Pro- 
tector* abstract of it, .759. Articles 
relaiiog to religion, $60. Remarks, 
562. 

Johnson hfr, hi5 address to the protes- 
tant officers in King James's army, 

' and bis suflerings ou that account, 
610. 

Ireland reduced by Cromwell, $16. 
Summary acc4iuot of the state of it, 
$18. Ordinance for encouraging 
religiou and learuiog there, 325. It 
Is rucorporated with Kngland. 372. 

■ Popery revives there, 489i Episco- 
pacy restored there, 509. 

h'tton confers with the King, 257. 
His speech in parliament, 247. Bur- 
net's opinion of the hand he h.nd 
in the Kin:;'s. death, llis death 
and character, 348. 

Irish forces brought over by the King, 
72. HI consequences of it, 
ibid. Hhe affair debated in the 
treaty of ITsbridge, lAO, Earl of 
Olamorgan concludes a treaty with 
the Irish papists, 149. As docs 
also the Marquis of Ormond, 185. 
articles of it, ibid. Parliament's 
commissioners, protest agaiast it, 

Ju$ mMunii See CAnreA gdmrnmnt. 


remarlc^ on the 
'ordlitaiMse rti^eiitance. 

On the break1iig:ofr^ the treaty of 

'Ogfdir4j|4l- 

debgtei dll^flt tbe title of^ 4lS« 


The Protector’s reasons forded ini nr 
it, 419. Remarks ibid. 

King's judges^ attainder of, 48.'>. Trials 
of those that suffered, 486. Their 
execution, ibid. Remarks, 188. 
Exeeotidnof more of thiMii , .574. 

Kirk of Scortoad, its low condiilon, 
346. Insulted, 347. Conrted bV. 
General Monk, 461. 

Kirk's cruelty in the West, €03. 

L 

hjiMBERT colonel imprisoned in 
tbe Isle of Jersey, 486. 514. 

LeacarAfre, provincial assembly of, 
281 . 

hangtcif iffr, John, his death, 5f>2. 

larvd archbishop. He is suspended 
* by the parliament, 74, llis trial for 
high treason, 117. The articles of 
impeachment, 1 18. His answer, 1 19. 
Order and method of the trial, Ibid. 
First branch of the charge, t-ubvert- 
ing tbe rights of parliament, with 
the arebbishop's reply to the several 
things alledged in support of it, 
ibid, and 120. Arbitrary f^peerhes 
made by him for the liing* ivo. 
Arbitrary Speeches of his own, 125. 
Second charge, via. attempting to 
set aside the laws, with the archhtsho 
op's reply to the several articles, 
J2I, Ac. Of ship-money, tonnage 
and poundage, Ac. ibid. Of pulling 
down houses for the repair of St, 
PaiiTs, 5rc. Ibid. Illegal commit- 
ments and prolitbitionH in the spirt- 
tual court-, 121. Bribery 122. 
Cfoninutadon of penance, ibid. 
Alterations in the coronation oath, 
ibid. Attempt to set up an indepen- 
dent power in the clergy, lv2. 
Sitting of the convocation after 
tbe parliament, 123. Remarks, 
ibid. Third general charge', vix. 
attempting to alter religion, 
and introduce popish innovations 
with tbe archbishop's answers and 
the manager's replies, ibid. Ac. 
Images aud crucifixes^ ibid. Coii- 
tecrations of churches, nnd altars, 
aud feasts of dedieatinii, 125. His 
letter to 8ir Nathaniel Brent, 

y 125. { Introclucing divers supersU- 
nitons Into divine worship, 126. 
.Promoting tbe book of sports, ibid, 
Encouraging arpiinianism and pope- 
ry, ibid, prosecuting puritans, &r. 
127. It^OBCiling the eburch of 
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fingland with Rome, assuming papal 
title?!!, discouraging foreign protei- 
tants, . correspending with popish 
priests, &c. 128. &c. Managers 
conclusion, 129. Archbishop’s 
speech at the close of the trial, i6fd 
IPoints of law debated, 130. Cen- 
* sores of his behaviour, ifrid. His 
character of the witness, 131. His 
censure of the managers, 132. Pe- 
titions for iust ice against him, f&id. 
Condemned by bill of attainder, 
133. His .last speccii. iAid, His 
prayer, 134. His execution, ibid. 
His character, ibid. 

LatrpreacherSf causes of their increase. 
86T. 

reaching^ rise of it in the army, 
153. Discouraged by the parlia- 
ment, 209. 

of the ax^t'mbl(f of divinex to 
foreign protestants, 7.3. The King's 
reply to it, ibid. 

JLsvrtler.v oppose the new Common- 
wealth, 315. They aro dispersed, 
ibid. 

itibfrty of conscience settled in Scotland, 
346. V oted by Cromwell’s little 
parliament, 35H. Established by 
the instrument of government. See 
Toleration Sec indulgence. 

Little Parliament called by Cromwell, 
357, Their proceedings, ibid, See. 
They resign their authority to 
Cromwell, 359. 

Liturgy^ reasons for setting it aside, 
107, Restored, 473, Reviewed, 
506, Sent up amended to the King 
and council, and house of peers, 
ibid. 

Liviugt poor ones, augmentation of by 
tithes and first fruits, 323. Ordi> 
nance for uniting the small ones, aod 
dividing greater, 390. 

JbondoN,lines ofcircumvnllation drawn 
round it, 38. King’s proclamations 
against it, 46. Commotions there, 
!^3. It submits to the army upon 
their approach, 236. Provincial 
assemblies there, 223, 2*34. 280. 
iAtudon fuiniMiers auert the divine 
rlRkt of presbytery, 188. Their 
paper of considerations and cautions. 
Ibid. Their testimony to truth and 
against error, 224. Their aversion 
to a toleration, 225. Theijr viadl- 
cMioa of tbemseWci, 236, 
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London bishop of suspended, 61 1 
hord'sDay, it was strictly observed by 
the parliament part)-, 23. ordi- 
nance for a stricter observation of 
it, 398. Another, 415. Sea Saft- 
bath. 

Mr. his sermon at Uxbridge, 133. 
His trial, 3.38. The evidence against 
him, 338. His defence, 339. A 
remarkable incident relating to him, 

341. His speech on the scaffold, 
ibid. His execution and character. 

342. * 
Love alderman, in the name of Che 

dissenters, renounces the dispensing 
power, 564. 

Lote-cAurc5 clergy, their charac- 
ter, 526. 

Ludlow major general, taken into cus- 
tody, 409. 

M 

iAACCAjL Mr. his sufferings and iast- 
words, 597. 

Magdalen College, Oxford, its privi- 
leges invaded, 611. 

Major generals appointed, 398. 
Manchester Earl of, his character. 87, 
Manner of his proceeding in reform- 
ing the university of Cambridge, 88. 
His method of ejecting the scanda- 
lous or malignant minister, and El* 
ing the vacant benefice, 91. 
Marriages, ordinance in relation to 
them. Act for confirming them, 

Marshal Mr. Stephen, his death and 
character. 408. 

Marston Moor, battle of, 83. 

Marvel Mr. Andrew writes against 
Parker. 647? 

May 29, act for the anniversary obser- 
vation of it, 488; 

Meal^tub plot. 578. 

Merchant's committee of, appointed 
by Cromwell, for promoting trade. 
400. ' 

Merchants* lecture at PimuPs^Hatt^ the 
’ begioning of it. 530. 

Militia debated in the treaty of Vx' 
bridge, 139. 

Milton's books burnt, 488. His dealt 
. and character, 570. 

Ministers, quality of those who wen 
ejected by the parliament, 56. Qua 
lit^ of those wtto were put ip theii 
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roAm« 57. CommiCtrc for rxamioing 
thcin« *15. See Comniittfe. Sec iVim- 
drred. See Srandafous. Forbid to 
n)ed«lle in politic!!. Commissioners* 
for*approh«tion of minister?. .‘JHl, 
See Triftrt. Ordinance for ejectinir 
scandalous ministcis. .i83. Instruc- 
tions of the coDiniissioncrs, ibid. 
Commissioners for Wales. 3S5. Scr 
Waht, 

Ministers sent to rcforiu the university 
€>f Oxford. «51, Ti^cir conduct and . 
success, ibidt 

Ministers prrhh\itcr inn wait on the Ifing 
at Breda. 470. Their address and 
reception, ibid. 

Ministers no»f-cot? /l>rm;x/.v, some of (Item 
quit their liviiii**, .519. Kjected by 
the act of uniformity, ibid. Their 
hardships greater than the papists 
at the rernnimtioii, ibid. CTom pa- 
ri son between lliem and the new 
pre.achers, ,VJ1. The condition of 
others, 52^. Their suiferings, ibid. 
They venture to preach ptiblicly du- 
ring the plague, which bring* them 
under farther hardships, 554. Their 
name& registered in the bishops* 
courts, 551. Their distress, .557, 
Their address to the prince of 
Orange. Their addre!i>, to him after 
he was made king, b29. 

Monarchy turned into a conimonw eaitli, 
314. 

Monk general reduces .Scotland, 315, 
He marches into England for a free 
parliament, 4.52. Contintu^f hi> 
marcll, 453, Abjures the king, and 
swears to be true to the common- 
wealth^ 454, He enters the city, 
ibid. Pulls down the gates, liut is 
reconciled, 455, He rc'^tores tin; 
secluded members, 457. II i-^ cha- 
racter, 456. He courts the pres by - 
terians, 461. And the Scots kirk, 
ibid. He corresponds with the king, 
468. 

Monmouth's rebellion, 603, Exccu- 
fioos lit tb West on account of it, 
ibid. 

JIfonIruse marquis of, executed, 344. 

Monuments of iuperblition, removal of 
them, 59« Ordinance for that pur- 
pose, ibid. Manner of the execu- 
tion of, It. ibid. 

JHerftw a pcltrt dictated, 813, 


N 

.V.'fGS-ffE./D TLLT?, stbry of, 436. 
Cottfiited, ibid. 

battle of, 155. 

j\ati6H state of when Cromwell assu- 
med the government, 36b. Unhap* 
py state of in Charles the second*.? 
reign, 51.3> 575. State of at kin*g« 
James (he second's accc.«siou, (ioo. 

Naylor .famea^ account of him, 413. 
His siiiTcrings, 414. 

Netef/ury battle of, 4T, The •-.econd, HI, 

Neweeastfr^ parliament's propositions 
to the King there, 201. Which he 
refuses to consent to, 204. His an- 
swer to them, 280. 

iVmifgMfn peace of, .*>76. 

NisniKs the protector assists the pro- 
testaots there, -11 1 >. 

Non-confttrmi'ifs^ the beginning of tiieir 
persecution, IH1. Met hod- for that 
purpose, 4S5. 'Mioir liairKhips l>e- 
fore the. act of uniformity, .506., 
Their suflerings .-iftcr, .VA’. Their 
views, 524% They petitiem for in- 
dulgence, .527. Their h:ir(i'-!iip«% 
from the conventicle act, .5.32. 'I'heir 
cautious rondiict, ihid. They set up 
meetings 538, Project of .x eoni- 
prehensiuii for them, 544. 1’he p’rr- 
secnlion aguift'«t them revived, .515. 
Methods of it, 55d. Tifey are not 
forward to arceitt of an indulgence 
by the dispensing power, .5.56. At- 
tempts for an acrommo<liilion frus- 
trated by the bish<ip*;, 5TI, People 
begin to compassioiiate their ‘-ulfer- 
liigs, iWd, Their prim iples anil 
pr.actires, .576. 

Non^jurors^ their rise, 6.30. Their 
practices, 633, 

O. 

OJTH^ 7#7mv, proceedings agaiiHi 
hirt for perjury, (iOl. 

Occasional conformity hitt^ 637 . 

Orange prince of, made stadthntdrr^ 
561. His bravery, and snccc:,* 
against the French, .562, His nriar- 
riage with the princess Mary, 57.5. 
Ills advice to the dissenters, 614. 
}Iis reply fo king James about the 
penal laws and test, . 619. His ex- 
pedition, 624. 41 is declaration, 

ihid. His progress, 625. His an- 
swer to the disseotifig ministers ad- 
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dress,. 6^7. He and his princess 
proclaimed kiu|; and queen, 628. 
Ileinarks^ ifrid* - 

OtAti^e priacesH Of^ kiiijc James endear 
votirn to caoTf^ker to popery, 61^. 

See Mary. ' - . 

Ordinance of parTUtifeent exhorting to 
^ tepentauce, 4I; 

Ordinance for sequestration of bene- 
6 res and estates of the clergy, &c, 

56. Theeflfccts dfit, ibid. 

Ordinance for licensing hooks, 61. For 
caUiiig ail as«.cinbl/ of divines, (id. 
For better observation of the Lord*8 
day, 114. Fur the ordination of 
ministers, 1.56. 

Ordinance for erecting iirediyteries, 
162. Which does not satisfy, 103. 
The Scots exceptions to ir, 164. 
Fiig!i$h presbyt' rians petition 
against it, 165. Another ordinance 
for that purpose, 2S.1, 

Ordinano: for abolishing archbishops ^ 
and bi>hopc, &r. 208, And for sale 
of their lands, ibid. 

Ordinance f ir abolishing Christmas and 
other holidays, 248. King dislikes 
it, 2 19, It occasions tumults, ibid. 
Ordinance against blasphemy and he- 
resy, a terrible one, 282. Remarks, 
2S3. 

Ordinance, for taking away the penal 
laws, .3:10. For' suppressing vice 
and prupbaneness, ibid. 

Ordination^ assembly of divines con- 
sult about it, 105. Their advice 
about it, ibid. Ordinance of par- 
liament 111 pursuance thereof, 106, 
Directory for it, 156, Debates 
about it, ibid. Power of it given 
to the assembly of divines pro tera» 
porCf 158, 

Ormond marquis of, his treaty with the 
Irish papists, .185, 

Oxf<*rd parliament, SO, 484. Their 
proceedings, 81. 

Oxford University, condition of it, 
2.53. Ministers sent to reform it, 
254. Ordinance for visiting it, *355, 
Abstract of their reasons against the 
eovenunt, Ac. S5C, &c. The visita- 
tion opened, 2.58. They use the 
visitors ill, and will not submit, 
lbid« Visitaiioii revived, but the 
university will not yet submit, 259. 
Their case in a letter to Mr. Selden, 
261. Ttieir stubborn behaviour, 

* Ibid. Pembroke being 

n^e cimncellor, v sits them in per- 
lon, S63 And reports llieir behaviour 
to the parliament, 263. Numbers 


ejected, ibid. Insolence of the scho^ 
lars, 264. Uarris u search the col^ 
leges for arms, ibid. Scholars ex- 
pelled, 265. Their behaviour, ibid 
Remarks, 266. Vacar^ies in the 
university filled up, 267. 

P. 

P JL .d TIN E famWy favourers of the 
pnritaiH, ^ 1 13. I’^almcr Mr. his 

. death and character, 268. 

Papistsi Some in the parli.'i ' cnt urmv, 
213. Stories of their having a hand 
in the king's death, .311. Rc.*iaOi > of 
the pr tector’s^evciUv against thvm 
403. Their oath, 415. flicir »*x- 
pectatioDS at the rcs?oration, 475. 
Their views, 479, They declare 
their principles, 524. Their farther 
views, 510. The commons ad‘ire^s 
the king against them, .561, .569, 
Their insolence, 572. /Vet to dis- 
quality them to sit in parliament, 
578. Many of them in king James’s 
army, 617. 

Parliament for peace, .37. The nice 
point of theirtreating with the Scots» 
39. Their ordinance exhorti. g to 
repentance, 41. Tiieir propositions 
at the treaty of Oxford, ibid. Their 
five bills 4 i, 42, Plots against them, 

45. Low slate of their affairs, 

46. Their procc-edings with regard 
to the clergy, 48. With regard to 

. the sabbulh, ibid. Their monthly 
and occasional fasts, 58, and 59. 
Their ordinance for removing mc- 
niiinents of superstition, 59. Their 
orders for restraining tlic press, 60. 
They call an assembly of divines, 
63, And send them regulations, 63. 
They cal) in the Scots, ibid. Agree 
to the solemn league and covenant, 
68. .Viid laKC it, ibid. Order the 
raking it throughout the nation^ 
ibid. Their proceedings on the 
king's bringing over the I ri^h forces, 
72» They nominate men t« livings, 
7,5. Tlipy ojvicr :i new gr^ at seal to 
be made, SO. G)«aracter (*f iheit 
army, 85. Division ifieir 

generals, 86. They order the '.ssa ii- 
bly of divines to confer about churen 
goveniineiii, 101. Thev establish 
and inforcc the use of the directory, 
107, 110. Enforce the observation 
of the Lord’s day, HI .-^”?,****^ 
Christmas, l!5i 248, Pass a b'U of 
attainder against archbishop Uaitd, 
132. Their' instjfucllops 
r y 





rnmmw)siOnrr9 in thr Ir^aCv of Ux^ 
bridge upon the heitd of .religion, 
141. Their reply to the king’s con- 
ct'.ssions, 145. Their army new 
modelled, I5^, Cimracter of their 
generaldt 1.5^. Their care fur a re- 
gular clergy, I5G. They F^eet the 
cl^nse of iJir dtnne righ^ of presby*- 
lefy* 159. Tb*‘lr ordimiace for sus- 
peiaion froin the sacranent, 16^. 
And for erecting presbyteries, 155, 
Their reply to the Scots exceptions, 
169. They atteiiipt an accommoda- 
tiou between the presby terrans ainl 
independents, 172. Obtain a goin«. 
plete conquest wrer the king, tS^; 
Their management with the presby* 
terians. 187. Their propositions ta 
the king at Newcastle, 201. . Their, 
commissioners receive the king from 
the Scots, and convey him to Holm- 
by, 207. They abolish archbishops 
and bishops, &e- and dispose of their 
lands, 208. Their proceedings to 
please the presbyterians, 209. They 
debate on the assembly’s confession 
of faith, and reject the articles of 
discipline, 216, 217. approve and 
authorize their catechisms, 220. 
Controversy between them and the 
army, 230. Their surprize at the 
army's seizing the kingi 231« The 
presbyterians amongst them resolve 
CO oppose the army, 232, Eleven 
of their members impeached, 233. 
Tumults in their house, 234. Upon 
which several of the members re- 
tire to the army I ibid. Proceedings 
of the remainder, 235. Which were 
annulled upon the army’s marching 
to London, ,230. Remarks, 237. 
They agree to the proposals of the 
army, 240, Their votes of non-dd- 
dresses to the king, 247, Their re- 
monstrance, 248. They send minis- 
ters to reforni the university of Ox- 
ford, 254. They resolve on a visi- 
tation of It, and pass an ordinance 
for that purpose, 255. They resolve 
to supjport their visitors, 259. Pres- 
by CCriaha. prevail amongst them In 
tho absence of the army, 27T. They 
;iaai(e a tcif^le ordinance against 
blasphemy and heresy, 282. Their 
aCltiimnce for the farther establish- 
ment pf j^reshy tery, 283, Their, 
propqsa^m the king In the Isle of 
Wight, iSi, Their eonimissionert 
press his consent, 289, Their pro- 
ceedings upoii the army’s marchiog 
to London, 295, They are purged 


by the army, 296. Votes of the re- 
mainder, who resolve to try the king 
297, And establish a high court of 
justice for that purpose, 301. 

Parliament new model of, in Cromwel’s 
instrument of government, 359, 

Parthmtnl called the Rump Parlia- 
ment, set up a commonwealth gu- 
vernmeut, 314. Their measures to* 
support their authority, 321. They 
vindicate their proceedings, 322. 
State of religion under lliem, 326. 
Their preparations against the king 
and the Scots army, S43. They 
publish an act of indemnity, and 
chase a new council of state, 3i8. 
Their war with the Dutch, 351. 
Quarrel between them and the army 
ibid, promwell dissolves them by 
' force, 353. Their character, 954. 
They are restored, 449. Turned out 
again^ 451, Restored ag«*iin, 453« 
The ' s^luded members restored by 
Monk, 456. Proceedings of the 
parliament hereupon, ibid. They 
dissolve themselves, 457, 

Pargonu Mr. his sufferiiige, 485. 

Passr tie obedience and non-resistance 
revived, 484. 

Patrick Dr. his friendly debate, 546. 
A .remarkable instance of his can- 

' dour, 547, 

PauCs cross pulled .down, and some 
account of it, 59. Of pulling down 
bouses for the repair of the church, 
121. Proverb occasioned by it, 133. 

Pembroke earl of, made chancellor of 
Oxford, and visits in person, 262. 
His proceedings, ibid. Reports the 
behavionr of the university to the 
parliament, 263. 

Penal laws taken away by the rump 
parliament, 330, King Charles’s 
parliament petition to put tht^m in 
execution, 342. Goosdquences of 
them, 567. 

Penn and Mead, their trial, Int- 
justice and cruelty of the, court 543. 
The jury threatenadt, 554. They arc 
acquitted, 555. 

Pern Mr. Andrew, bis death and cha- 
racter»^. 

Petiiion\i$f tha city ministers for set- 
tling dlieipllqitb . and worship, 105. 

Petit ionert and 'idworers, 5jB0. 

Piedmentp suiferlngs of the prqtestants 
there, 405. They are aifisied by 
Cromwell, ibid. . 

PUutue, the great onpf 664^ 

Plhtf against the piurlianient,^^' 

P/»ndcredmlnliterif cqMhiUtdefdr, 52 
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Pfnrnfittet and iion**resifitance bill* 
afl^ainst (hem, 41. 

Polifglotfb\b\e published, 497. 

/'opcry revives in Enjrland, 489, 510. 
And in Ireland. 489. Kn irrourtb 
JEng^tand, 555, ibid, itemed ies pro* 
posed by the parltament against it, 
550. lu progress, 605. Clergy 
forbid to preach against it, 606, 
«ut they write agaioW it. ibid. 

Popish plot, 576. AUrmi the nit 
but not credited at court, 577. 
marks 578. 

Pordage Dr. eje^d, 384. 

Portuguese ainb£sadur’s brother exe- 
cuted, .373, 

P Ousel Mr* Vavasor, his sufferings, 
death and character, 559. 

Preaching ministers, cominittee for, 50 

Presbyterian governiueut, proposition 
for estabiishing it in the tieaty of 
Uxbridge, 141. Divine right of it 
debated, 158, Carried in the assem- 
bly of divines, 159. But dropt in ‘ 
parliament, ibid* Several petUions 
to admit the divine right or it, ibid. 
It is establish by way of probation, 

163. Exceptions of the Scots, and 
their amendments to .it proposed, 

164. Parliament’s reply, ibid. Qiie- 
fitions sent to the assembly of divines 
about the divine right of it, 167. 
Remarks, ibid. Attempts for a fur- 
ther establishment of it, 186, &c. 
Londoi^ Bunisters assert it to be de 
jure divino, 188 How fur the cstab- 
lishpicnt of it prevailed, 189, 283, 

It is established without limitation 
of time, S83. Farther established, 
324. 

Presbyterian plot against the parlia- 
ment, 337. 

Presbyterians in the assembly of di- 
vines, and their chief patrons in the 
parliament, 97. Their severity in 
enforcing uniformity in the use of 
the directory, ilO. Their xeal to 
have the divine right of it established, 
150. Age offended at the proviso’s 
in the ordinance, about suspension 
from the sacrament. 162. Petition 
against the ordinance fur presbyte- 
ries, because ft gave them apt power 
enough, 165. Defeat the design of 
a 'Comprehension for the indepen- 
dents, no. Thplr reply to if*« 
proposdls for a toleration, ibid. 

argue against the lawfulness 
#f vb' bcparatlon, 178. Their blub 
nottoatPf iinlformity, and against 
liberty of conscience, 176, Censured 
In a pamphlet, 177. They pciiiioa 


against sectaries, 186, Are secon- 
ded by the Scots, ibid. Petition 
against sectaries, 208.&c.Their n ver- 
sion to a toleniiion, 224. Their 
scpcTirnle 'Views, 227, Their propo- 
sals, 232. Counter petition of their 
clergy, and an ordinance in their 
favour, 251* Their provincial 
asseinhlies, 223, 28'>, Theic 

country associations, 282. A terri- 
ble ordinance passed by their influ- 
ence against blasphemy and heresy, 
ibid. Remonstrance of their minia* 
ters against (he proceedings of the 
army in relation to the King, &c. 
299. . Their farther vindication, 
ibid. Wliethcr they are chargeable 
with the King’s death, 310. Their 
conduct towards (he commooweallb 
government, 318. They refuse (he 
eagagement, .3191 Proceedings 
against them, 329, Their state under 
Cromwell, 364. ' They arc enemies 
to Groinwell’x government, 370. 
They arc for restoring the King, 4.50 
They are in full possession of the. 
nation, 457, 464. Are courted by 
Monk, 461. Terms on which they 
they would Testere the' King, 466. 
Their vain expectations from the 
court. 467. A dcputiition of their 
ministers wait on the Kiogat Breda, 
469. Their ministers made 


King’s chaplains, 473. They 
address for a -comprehension. 480. 
Their reception, 481. The begins 
ning of their sufterings, ibid. They 
apply to the King, 482, The King*s 
declaration acceptable to most of 
them, 483. Some accept of prefer- 
snents, ibid. Their troubles, 492. 
Sham plots fathered upon them, 495. 
530. Their hardships in the Savoy 
conference, 500. They desrend to 
i«i.treaties, 504, Their hardships 
before the act of uniformity, 506. 
Their conduct after the act, 518. 
See ffon^conformisis and Dissenters^ 
Presbyteries^ ordinance for erecting 
them, 16.5. 

Press, orders for restraining it, 61. 

Abuse of it by Land, 127. 

Prince of IVales^ King’s letter to him; 

293. Remarks, 294. 

Professors in (he university of Oxford, 
Their behsviour, 265. See Can.- 
bridge. See Oxford, 

Prohibitions in the spiHtual courts. 


L, ■ 

estant interest, union of it projec- 
A by Cromwell, 420. Proieslants 
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turned out, nnd papist# put intb-ofliccs 
by Kinp; James 617. 

Provinct.rf lonuon^ classical division 
of it. 1S9. 

Procincinl assfv:*dii of London^ file, 
first. *223. TUe third, 280. The 
funrth, 280, Their proceedings, 
400, 

Priivincial aisemblif of Lancas!iiri\ 
2b’l. 

Ps^/nts new version of, appointed, 
1*18. 

Puritan clcrgif their sulTerings, 48, 51. 
^^ev(^eiy piosemted hy archbishop 
La .1. I'iT. The name changed 
into ‘.int of proiestant non-conforji* 
524 . 

Pum Jir. his death and character, 78. - 
ilis vindication of himself, 79. 

Q 

QL'JKEnS, rise of llicm, 330. First 
c:tlled bv that name, and why, .3.13. 
Their behaviour ibid. Their doc- 
' trines, ibid. Their tii-tory contI* 
lined, 412. Their exf ra\ai:Jincit 
ibid. They address Kiin? Charles, 
and declare their innocence, 492. 
They petition for a toleration, otl. 

3’heir .sutTeriiii^S 512. Their cou- 
rage, ^5', 

Qiren sends .arms and ammunition to 
the Kibg, 41. And men and money 
4<i. wnieh the commons im- 

peach her of Mgh treason, 47. Arch- 
bishop Land forbids llie rlcrgv to 
pr»v for her con version, 128. Moie 
letters of the Kin;: to her, 138, L<9, 
183. She pn .i cs him to comply 
w ith the presbyterian.®, 204. 

Quecn-mothtr at 


R. 


iZr./D/.Vf? taken by the Kinjr, 56. 

Ke-laUcn by the Ihirl of I s.-c.y, 47 . 
J{i^:o^nifwri of the government imposed 
*b> C»ytu%ve|l upon his parliamciit, 

affair of, debated ill the treaty 
of Uxhf.dge*, Ml. Propositions 
relating to it sent to the King at 
.Newcastle, *i0!. State of it imder 
the rnrop purliainent, 320. flrtii- 
cles relating to it *n Cromwell s 
'in-»trMinent of ftovernmcnl. 3 ch'>. 
Atfairs of, in this time, 378. (biro- 
iiiitlce to draw lip t .e fondainentMis 
of it, 379. State of it after the 
Te:»toralit>o, 512, Sec Eprxopucj- 


Republicans two sort8< of, and Crom- 
well’s management of them, 371, 
They plot against him, 374?, 

Rest oration of King Charles If. 464. 
Of the limes before it, 476. Of the 
times after it, 477. 

Roscuell Mr. his trial, 595. He is 
condemned but pnrdoited, ibidr ‘ 
Ro^al farJ^lp state of, 302. 

Jioijal society original of, 429, 
RoyulfsiSf Cromte Ws management of 
them, 370, Their pints against 
him, 372, .S77, 431. His Severity 
against them by cl||imation, .378. 
Rupert prince, his cWacter and belia- 
viour ill the war, 8.3. His bad con- 
duct in the battle of Kaseby, 155 
Th.'! King displca»cd with him, 
ibid. 

/ Lord btdieaded, 50(1. 
Ryt’-'house.plot^ 580. Non-confurmUt*- 
charged with it, 590. 

S. 


S^tBBATil^ strict observation of it, 
58^. Ordinance for that purpose. 


^uints^^days^ abolished, 248* 

of bishops' lands^ ordinance for i(, 
208. Wliellier Sacrilege, 351. 

SaUmarsh Mr, his deulh, and the 
extraordiiuiry circumstances attend' 
it* 270, 

Savoy Confession. Sec Indepenrlrnis. 

Savoy Conference, -198, ()peiiing of 
the conference, 499. Hardships of 
the prc.<byterians in it, 50i». Pro- 
ceedings of the commissioners 501. 
A. disputation proposed, ibid. The 
•ubjcct of it, 502. The pn?sbyterr- 
alls descend to intreaties, 504. Cen- 
sures of the conference, ibid, 

Scanda'ous Ministers, committee for 
them, 49. Mr. White’s cenniry of 
them, 53. Other te|linionies of 
their character, 54. Another 
ronimittec for them, 91. 

Sc/sisrn bifi, 638. lie pealed by King 
(ienrge I. ibid. 

SrfKifnrs of the university of Oxford, 
their insoitMice, 261, They aro 
expelled, 265. 


Scotland, progress of the FitiglUh army 
there, 327, 342. Is'iilirifly reduced 
by Monk, and Ufllted'to the totii- 
monwealtJi of Bhgland, 540. Iaiw 
roudition of the kirk tlieie, ibid, 
. f.ihcrty of conscience settled ^ede, 
ibid, *Aod the kirk insulLudi 84 • 
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Slate of Scotland at that time arid 
afterwards, ibid. It is incorpo- 
rated -with England, 372. Kpis- 
copacy restored there, 507* Sum- 
mary of the persecution theft, 59(5, 
Proceedings of the government 
there, 597, Of house and field 
•conventicles there, .598. Eil’ects of 
Ific pervecution there, ibid. Aflairs 
of, in King James's reign, 610. 

Scots called in by the English parlia- 
ment and assembly of divines, 65. 
Their retisons for assisting the parlia- 
ment, ibid. They appoint a solemn 
league ami covenant, 66. Their 
nnboiinded zeal in imposing it, 67. 
Their army enters England, 82. 
Their exceptions to the ordinance 
for erecting presbyteries in England, 
And the parliament's reply, 
lo‘». Their declaration against 
toleration, 175. The King surren- 
ders himself to their army, 183. 
'I'lieir zeal against sectaries, 186. 
Their behaviour to the King, 189. 
Their kirk will not trust' him, and 
pultlish a solemn warning and decla- 
ration, 206. Proceedings of their 
parliament hi relation to him, ibid. 
They deliver him up, and publish 
their reasons, 207, They receive 
the whole Westminster confession of 
faith, 220. Their cominissioiiers 
take leave of the assembly, 222. 
They appoint a fast for the distrac- 
tion's of England, ibid. King's 
private trotaty with (liem. Their 
army enters Englmd under Duke 
Hamilton, 274. And is defeated 
by Cromwell, 276, They press the 
king’s consent in the treaty of New- 
port, 289. They protest against 
]Hi(ting him to death, 301. Their 
declaration against the English, ,321 
Their treaty wilh the King in Hol- 
land, 322. ('onditioiis of it, 326, 
Cronnvell marches against them, 
ibid. Defeats them in the battle of 
Dunbar, 328. Their ministers invi- 
ted by him to return to their 
churelies, with what passed there- 
upon, 328. Remarks upon It, ibid. 
Their army under the King marches 
into England, 342. And are defeat- 
ed at Worcester, 314. Low condi- 
tion of their kirk, .34(5. Terms on 
ivliich they would restore the King, 
466 . ^ 

Sents bishops^ new ones made, j 08. 
Their character, 509, 597. 

Scots presb^icrianSf their suflerings. j97- 


Scripture^ whether to Le interpreted 
by antiquity a;id tradition, 198. 

Sectaries^ ^ presbyterians remonstrance 
against them, 186. . The indepen- 
dents oppose it, 187, Presbyterians 
petition against them, 208. Enrther 
accounts of them, 210. E^d wards’ 
gangrrena wrote aganst them, ibid. 
Mr. Baxter’s account of them. 212. 
Lord Clarendon’s, and Bishop 
Bramhall’s, ibid, and 21.3. ^ 

Sidfftcick Mr. Obadiah, his death, 429, ^ 

Sees vacant ones, debates about filling 
them, 459. Difliculties that attended 
it, ibid. Remarks, ibid. 

Svldon Mr. His death and .character^ 
393. 

Setf-deni/ing o rdi nance, 1 54 , 

Sequestrations, committee of, 86. 

Ship~}nonrq, tonnage and poundage, (fcc. 
promoted by archbishop Laud, 121. 

Shorter Sir John, lord-mayor, Ills 
behaviour. 51.5. 

Skippon major-general. His bravery 
in the battle of Naseby, 1.55. 

Solemn league and covenant drawn up. 
and passed by the Scots, 66. De- 
bates upon it in England, 67. Where 
it is agreed to, 68. An exhortation 
to the taking of it, 69. Unreason- 
ableness of imposing it, 70. In- 
structions for taking it in the coun- 
try, 71. ’Tis ordered to be read 
and hung up in churches, 1 15 Pres- 
byterians petition to have it imposed 
on the whole nation, 209. 

Sons of the clergy, original of the so- 
ciety for, 406, 

Spanish plate fleet taken, 411. 

Squire reverend Mr. his case, 51. 

Siage-plaijs put down, 268. 

Standing army king James’s 610. 
Mr. Johnson's letter to them, ibid. 
New modelled by the admission of 
papists, 617. 

Steicard Dr, hi-i reply to Mr. Hender- 
son about bishops, 142, 

StitlingfleeVs irenlciini, 493. He writes 
against the dissenters, .583. Vari- 
ous answers to him, ibid. 

Stretton Mr. Richard,, liis suflrering.s, 
.593, 

Strong Mr. William, his death and 
character, 395.' 

Suspension from the sacrament, debates 
about it, 160. Ordinance for it, 
161. Rules for it in case of igno- 
rance, 162. In case of scandal, ibid.. 
Proviso’s in the ordinance about it, 
ibid. 
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Mf*'Joiepb| hU tii0eriD|f, religion, ibid. Treaty breabi oif, 
56t«* ' and the reaioQS of it, 147. Kvmarks, 

dljawmoiidf reverend Mr^ bit cate, 51* 148. * . ’ 

Syniprea Mr. S;|^itracb, bit death and Tryerajtr approbation of ministers ap. 

cbaracter,444i'‘ poimd, 380. Tbeir iuitructioiis, 
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